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INTRODUCTION. 


I&n'Khaxlikah's BiodiupnicAL iDicftpitAmr has always been considered as a 
work of the highest importance for ^the civil and literary history of tlic Moslini 
people. From it's' first afpearwee till the present day, its' reputation has 
continued undimini^ed, and the, judpuent of the author’s countrymen has 
. been confirmed by th^* uhanimoiiii^l^yoice of Oriental scholan. If the later 
Arabic historfans filled their pag^ with extracts 'drawn from it us from a 
pure and abundant sburpe]^— if rhetoricians, ‘Iprunamarians, and cunipilers 
of anecdotes have cull^ from it the choicesr passages, — if learncti rtien 
essayed to compl^ it by supplements, or ^ condense it by abridgments 
wiUi the desi^ of rendering its utility more general,— we find, nearer 
home, an' equally Valid testimony borne to; its merit by the suffrages of tlte 
illustrious Ppcocke, Schultens, Reiske, and Oe Sacy. 


The Variety qf subject might have alone siifliced to fix tlie attention of 
cVeiy* person whb' took an interest in Muslim history and Arabic literaturiN 
but wheS that quisllity Wais combined 'vWth others which deafly indicated the 
intelligence, learhihgi audai^ities of the aiithpr, the work had an^undoubtol 
right to general estimation. ;\^j^one^felt this more deeply than Sir Williani 

>h in stronger teims, "When tliat 


Jones, 
ac( 

these 
there 
my own 


' none^i^pressed 'fhdr 


ccdm]^shed schbkir pmh<^ his he traced 

liese lines, in ^^h', ni^ithsUmdmg fiKe heigbj^^ Hone of his colouring. 
‘is^’il'de|p^';df truth sudi'^^^^^dudiea;mn frpto addm any ciilogy of 
vhi ^^^ij^nsj^iitisdini^^nr^^^l^b biatbVicam^ non niagis 


verborttm- 


aWcommipW^V, illustHoruni poetarum 


" vei^ibbs qbibus cbhs^»dgifdr.^' jCb n^pib'btt ’n^^ viiarum scripto- 
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“ ribus (f)o/i)siianieponendus. Est eerie copiosioi* Nepote, do^anlior PluUii'-' 
“ cho, Laertio juciiiulior : el dignus cst profecto liber, qui in omnes*Europa‘ 
“ linguas ctinversus pi’fMleal.” 

Were (lie work of ibn Khallikiin nol before the reader, il might be neces- 
sary to point out the sources \>'hich he consulted and the plan which* he 
adopted ; but the author here speaks for himself, he names (lie writers whose 
works he has consulted, he or his translator gives tlicir lives in nearly every 
csise, and he follows (he natural system of noticing those persons only who^ 
held a conspicuous place in the Moslim world. It is true that when he treats 
of those men whose names ligure in history, he prefers relating anecdotes 
illustrative of their personal character to the less amusing duty of fully 
sketching out their lives. For this, however, a reason subsists : tlie gmit 
historicid work of his friend and pi*ofes^r, Ibn al-Alliir, contained all the 
requisite informatiom and was then generally read; he did not think it ne- 
(H?ssary to repeal the tale rnoi'e fully set forth in a Iniuk the well descryed po- * 
pularity of which he could nol suppo.se would ever be rivalh^J by the reputa- 
tion of his own. Wo might even add that those very anecdotes with which 
he mis his articles are more precious to a European re.’ider than the fullest 
narrative of the series of events which mark the life of any individqal, sim^e 
from them we acquire a clearer insight into the maimers of the diflereni 
classes, and collect more usc^ful hints on the civil organi.«^tiou of the Moslim 
pcHiple, than any indic^ations which a iiotia'^ exclusively biographical could 
supply. It must also lie observed that in judging a work^f this kind, tin* 
Eurojican reader may lind faults where tln^ Moslim sees only beauties,** an'd 
I’lVr versa, 'fhe former will blame Ibn Khallikiln's idea of giving the lives of 
(hose persons only, the date of whose death was known ; of quoting poetry 
loo frequently, and of showing b;id .taste in the selection : of giving too man\ 
noiia‘s on doctors of the law, and too fewlSu flTstorians, poets, and other 
literary men. Yet we liiid that a native of Alepjxi, the ^thnikh N^r ad*dm 
Hasan Ibn Habib, who died A. H. 77J) (A. D. 1577-8), e.xtracled from Ibn Khal- 
likiin’s work I he lives of two hundred and thirty ptTSons with the passages 
from their books, and this selection he publisluHl under the title of Madtii Ah! 
il Bardn min If'aJ'aydt Ibn Khallikdn, or Beauties of eminent writers ex- 
tracted from Ihn Khallilidn' s biographical work. It would appear fi*om this 
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tliut our avtliorV. taste in quofaiio^ ^as not consulctyj as ba<|',in , tlie 
c()untr\^ where his Iat|ig|i]a|i{e vras spoken 'ai^ ’in which the wntings of ^lo 
poets were read ‘and understood. Ibh 'Habib aonipqsed also * a? history of 
Kgj'pt frqhi A. H . lUS to A* H* 761 . It is tjntifled Durrai td^AsUik Ji Dawlai 
nt-Airdk a cojpy of ’ U Hi ihej^Ley<Jen librarjr aiid aiiotlier irt the - 
Hiblinthefitte dti lirn. We sliail neit allow^ Hajji Khalifa to speak : *‘Sonie 
“ hisloriaust” says he, nieaiiing of cour:^ Moslini writers,'*' lyavo blamed thn 
“ Jv^iallikiiii for his coiici^iori in the lives men eminent for their- learning 
“ in the- law; in some, eases he confines hii^ notice of tliein to a (etv lines, 

“ whilst* he (ills pages, nay sheets* with ihte life*bf a single jxiet or of a liu*- 
.. man, Yt happens in ',more than qne case, that those to whom 

ho has allotted the longest articles were pecsoiis acct\,sed of laxity in their 
“ r(4igi<iiis belief, and yet he mentions diem with praise and quote's passsiges 
“ from their poems. But it.uiay perhaps be oiTerc^ ijU extenuation of this. 

that the history of ihe man learned in the law was already \yell known, an«l 
“ that tlic lustres of his reputation, Jike the light. of the stui, could, not possi- 
" lily he hidden from any, \\1iilsl the renown of the. ptK4 was by no inesiii.s 
“ genend.” Re the iraperfeetjons of his Work what they may, we must yet 
lake into consideration that it was 'the first of its kind in llic Ipng spi-ies of 
Arabic literature. Before him,' none ever thought of combining in <>n<\lrg:i- 
. iisc and in alphabetical order, the lives -of* the most remarkable man of Isla- 
mism, lio matter to what 'class they iKdongcnl., There existed, it is true, 
a great number bf .bi.ographicd tiictioiiaries composed anteriorly to his, 
and some, of them dating, from a rentote pcjriod, . but they weni works of ;i 
sfiecial cast and. limited in their subject.;' some treated of emiiu'ut jiii'ls<.»»n- 
suUs, io tliQ exclusion of every other profession ; others (miniiiied notices 
oil the learned hicn who. ipliabitcd a particular city ; sonic again gave th<! , 
lives of such persons as werq. mentioned in tbe, .VMnrt«, orKx>lli%tions of Tr;i- 
ditions* ' The only book which bove.any teseiublance to hiS by the,gbneralil> 
of 'its contents was the FUrrist^ composed, in the fourth century of the Hijra, 
imttiuit colons Biograpliical and bibhographical >york i.s- formed of six sec- 
*tiuns, each of yyhtcli is d^XolecL to one particular class of persons, to tlic toud 
neglect of alphabetical o? chronological, qrraftgonient. \ ■ 

During many.yj^eam my attentiqn was directed towanls Ibn Kbaliik:iir.s 




^Vork, 'knowing tliat from it, above all ^others, the clonreal and most corrcci 
ideas could be acquired of the rise' and progi’esiii oT Arabic literature, and 
tliat it furnished many facts of ilie* utmost importance fw general history, 
add not to he found in any other writer. A natural transition led me from 
. the work to the author, and in hiy 'endeavours to atbiin a Xair. appreciation 
of the one, 1 was lc(f to inquire into the life and times of the other. * In pur- 
suing this task, I collected from diflerent sources a great number of notices 
respecting him, his masters, his disciples, and his acqiiaintanci^s T whilst ijie 
indications furnished by his own work, enabled me to fix wjth precision the 
dales of the principal occurfences which inarhcd his life. But , the 'circum- 
stance which iniluenced his character in youth,, the ^relations .which sub- 
sisted at- dilTcrent periods between .him and the masters of. the empire, the 
great political events which occurred during his career iii the world -aiKl 
always attracted ' his attention ; — Aese were subjects which required long 
study'and ox tensive researches. The results which Iltave already* obtained 
oiicourage me to proceed yet farther, and for this reason I shall reserve my 
notice on the. Life' and Times of Ibn Khallikdn till the last volume of this 
translation shall lie given to the press: The inaterials collecteil by me will 
be then better digested, and form an article morc complcte than any which 
I could draw up at the present moment. But as the just curiosity of sonu^ 
readers may require a more immediate satisfaction, I shall give here the text 
and translation of a notice qn Ibn Kluillikan by the celebrated historian Abu 
'l-Mah&sin. It is extracted from the first volume'of his al^Munkal asStifi , 
a W'ork on which some observations will be fouqd in a -subsequenl page. 
Another life of the same writer by an anonymous author has been given in 
Arabic and in Latin by Tydemau, in bis Conspectus opens Ibn ChatUkatn, 
and .'I note on the same subject has Ireen inserted by M. Quatrem^re in his 
translation of al-MahriKi s History of the Mamluk Sultans, vol. I. part 2, p. 180. 
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AaftllilA t ^1 ly ^ ^ {iX^ 

3 *"* jV-^ ^Ju* Vi^ •^VfVf JJIi^ y .* ^ ^I^A-lfr 
O'^j ’^-5 ,^.^^!> ajLa)! ^ j^jiJ ^•'\r?‘ (j^ J.— 

51 ^ ^JA ,J^i**J .'-jai l*fe>j 

^ i^«» A-Vwt ^fc^iSE^t ^^9 la^XskAS * ^ '*'-■ iL.V«. 

J\/? gl'f *^J-^ C/^ ^ »VaCsid3 iJLj^ jl>A V.X> Uh^^L*^ 

U^ S^J^ ‘»U 5 ( 1 . ^J») 

V.^r»^-5 ,Q» ^ ,X^ ^ «^l 

L.Uyl ^^.jJI ^1 JU ^IfJJ Uly J^l ^.y}] 

{J^J ^ -Xawj^ jr XJbLj wwA-js-»J| 

•\j^^ (J*®*? 

■ ^V-y-J Ja— 5.'i-«>t ^ JJ 

'* * l_^51-^ UjJI sj:.Mj I — .^-y-i l^^bji ur 

^K— — rfc^l 'ijjiS |J^«^ J-*^ J'-^j 

^ — » j^U._. c/g '*‘'^ ’■***?• (*• ^5 

Sylil^! ^JL9^ ^^^JLu»y •V#Sa9 J5^-»iAft)f ^ty«Sglj ^ 

U'jh i;;?.-^' j-V »’-»»*55 c»* V jXs^5 jjij ^r- 

^^>a j I a 3 f. ^ Q oSoViJ 1 «XjiJ ljuSob 1 ^ 1^ w j \ j ^ 

V^VjIj *1/^^ S-^0^5 ^;*r?^ ^'*^.5 '-fc^ '■r!;* V*«3^'^ vJ5 *^yj 

* ^l Bw V ai tfJ.& 6*ftlj 1^ ^A >*^ ^r . ^ 5 ^ 5 

^jU)< Jj^l tr?.>*J5 eXAil U JJi 

^ Vi:j5 ^.xXsj ^ s..>-jS ^5^5 ^ vi*J1 

!■>■ )! J f A w| |^ 3)*X.w u3^^ 

■w-jua^ ^ jy v3^"^ AXilj^i-* ‘i-O Jj^? 1-'-» sjl-kl» 

<jPbw> ■^* (*V'^ ^ 5^ " • —5* ^'-aJJ J*1 »io!j 

III, a lit 3ati> o^^5i ^_— 4. . > .« < |*-k5ji‘l 

* ,^>«ai? Ji ^ *-f *-».y !r=»j*i5. 

■jj»V— S t/®^ (*”^J 

jjp\ — .j J — ;,J i . y ^« Jl®J olV. — iy j»V^ 
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^.W^J. ^ 

• ^UU3) lix.a.»< IftjU yU ttUj jjjXSr i;;*'^j {J^*i *>->.> wr^l 3 L.jA^I> 

■ J^9 J^if^,; 

Jis- Oi ^!(} *^r_)Jl^^l U.A^ 

^lar^t yy** iJ^ W Uj ' SLlft SAti i)^li jljjjUB^I^^JiJI^ 

liLj^ ^jiA^;.U^^^ C^.*^ >r^*^ 

CXy»yjj ^;)jy^l3 ui 'ij^ iji j^. uyv*!} 

jif, **j^_*^^_^jyi jtjjj y^jti; *M>^^,jJi i-^i |jfc ^ jy» *j jLs |vj 

W>1— ^aJI J^j . uU M ^^Jipar^^ j)^ 

vji^i liJl A^j CXjI^ ^^\*JL9bi) 4J \Z^/^ iLae^^lj 

CV t>*“ \J**^ J^ '^tJ*'^. Ji^ ^5^1^ 

yS"*"^ ^ itjiJt \J '»' A ..II. «....« ,» * * 

v5~** )*V v.^* V' 

'— yrgf 'Tp. ^ 4 j 

^Uit, ^ *3 U/ Jb-| ls)j> ' 


|*iMiMA.^'^ Ailp) |%Am*pIj, 

Ao.yi o'j^^^JJjOj' 

j j JL « « w^ae^l «U^ 

Jil L^Ul Jlil» 4jyjJ 


** AbA *1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Uuhammad Ibn Ibrahbn ibn A|^ JBakr Ibnr Khai- 
lik]ln Ibh Bawak Ibn Sb^I Ibn alrlfusain Ibn/JMMik Ibn JaafeurJbn Yaliya 
Ibn Kli&lid Ibn’ Barmak (1), surname Shams ad-din (.fu^ ^rSUgwn)^ drew 

(1) Thu genealogy is incomplete; the descent of Ibn Khallik&n lironi the Barmekide fhniilyls .a point vhich 
■' '• * ; ■,■■■' ^ 

1 shill examine vheq treating uf hip life ajfd tiroei. ■. , < 

. ■ ' . .'. ■■ ■ ■> ^:.: .^J-' 
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Iiis des^iit from a T^niily of Balkhl This vOr'y eminent scholar and folUmer 
of as-SiiafTs doctrines wa]^ born at .Arhda» J)ut resided and died at Damascus, 
where he had filled the pls^ of chief kSidi. By bis talents and his writings 
he merited the honourable title of the .most leiM'iicd man and the ablest 
historian of .that city. He. '^as burn on Thursday, the 11th of the latter 
Baht, A. ^'Pt« A.p. 1211). llis muth(‘r descended from Khalaf 

Ibu Aiydb, a dii^iplo of Ahfi llanifa. He passed the first years of his life 
at Arbela and then proceeded to Mosul, where he studied jurisprudence, and 
was still in the prime of youth when he >vont to Dainasiais. After a short 
residence in that city he travelled to Egypt, where he resumed his studies 
and acquired a competent knowledge of all the sciences, whilst he atUuned a 
great pre~cininepipc.;^as a jurisconsult, » theologian, and a grammarian. In 
that country he acted in the capacities of a 'mujii and :t public teacher, hut 
without oeglcctin^.'to cultivate his talent as a prose-writer and a poet. Having 
been appointed, h^di of Damascus, he left Cairo on the 27th of /il ’l-llijja, 
A. H. 6CG, and armed at the former city on the third of Muharrani, A. il. 
b(>7 (1). During a perio<l of ten years he fulfilled in person die dutii's of 
his office; at first he exercised his authority without a colh'agiie; hut he then 
received information that a decree had bt^en issiu.'d by ord(>r of th(^ noble 
prince al-Malik ax-Z&hir {B^/ars), declaring that thoi'c slioidd lie four kadis 
at Damascus. Three acts of investiture then aiTivexl, drawn up in favour of 
Shams ad-dln Abd Allah Ibu Muhammad Ibn Ate the Hanilite, Zain ad-dfn 
Abrl as-Sapni az-Zqw$wi the Malekite, and Shams ad-dhi Abd nr-Rahman 
Uiellanbalite.. Bofbi^ thajt tiimo they were merely the deputies of the Shalite. 
kadi. It was remttrk^ as an extraordinary <‘ircumstenc(> by the shatkh Shi- 
liiib ad-dhi. Abfi. S^nia that there should be at the .sann; time three kadis at 
Damascus,, all surnam^ Shi^^ ad-dfn reUgion), It was on tliis u<> 

casion that the following llqes Werc.pomposed l>y one of the literary men in 
the city:; ■ . 

' The people oiTijiia'niaisciii- have witnessM^ a perfect miracle: the {;reatrr the number 
of •lifM, Uie 'i^prp. the' world was in the .dark. 

(1) Tbcfe datei are wrong. .Ibn Kballi'Ua waa.appoiiited'Vldi of Damaicuf. A. H. 090. 

■ .. ■ ' V. .. b 
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Another poet said on the same subject 

The men of Damascus are bewildered with the muUrtude of legal decisions ; their 

fcAdis are all tuns, and yet they are in the .dark. 

Ibn Khellik&n was afterwards removed from the kddiship pf Damascus, 
and proceeded to Cairo, where he was nominated deputy to the ^ef kddi 
Bedr ad>din as<-Sinjdri. During his residence there he pursii^ his literary 
labours, and disdbai^ed the duties of a professor and mu/ii till his reap{)oint* 
ment to the place of kddi at Damascus, as successor to Izz ad-rdin Ibn as- 
Sdigh, lie then set out for that city, and at his approach the governor Izz 
nd<din Aidmor went bqt in slate to receive him with the. emirs and the per- 
sons in office; as for the principal inhabitants, they liad already made a jour- 
ney of some days to meet him on the road. NumeroQS were com- 

posed by the poets, in which they congratulated him. on .his .reinstatement: 
and one of these pieces, which was recited to him by the fAdiM Rashid ad- 
din Omar Ibn Ismail al-FSriki, contained the following passage : . 

Like Joseph in Egypt, you hare now completed youf probation, and io .my opinion 
all generous men form a race apart They all hare seren yean of sufiering to un- 
dergo, but then cometh a year which sheds Joy and abundance Upon mankind. 

“ In this he alludes to the length of time Ibn Khallik&n was away from 
them. The piece whicli follows was composed by Ndr ad-din Ibn MusUb : 

Among all the people of Damascus, I did not find ome displeased. After eril, good 
has come .unto them ; it is tlie time for Joy unrestraint. Die pleasure which be had 
already inspired was succeeded by grief, but fortune acted; jusfty in the^end: after 
protracted sadness they were restored to Joy by tbe arriral of one kldi and. the dis-. 
missal of another. They are now all grateful for wrbat is coining, and all complaining 
of what is past. 

‘4Ie continued to fill the post of k&di at Damascus till th^ y^ 680,when he 
was dismissed, and from that period till the day of his death, he nevmr went 
out of doors. He died on Saturday the 26th of Rajab,r'SOme the 16th, . 

A«.H. 681 (29tli Oct. A. D. 1282), in the NajiKya Cdll(^ at JDamasciis, and 
was interred at Mount Kasiydn. He was a man of the gr^tesi repuiatibn 
for learning, versed in various sciences, and highly accomplished ; he was a 
scholar, a poet, a compiler, and hn historian. celebrated biographical 
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work, iho fV nfaydt, is the acme of perfection. ; Theexmtemporar)' poets were 
encouraged by his generous character to celebrate his praises in poems of 
great beauty, certain of obtaining an ample* recompense from his liberality. 
Ills conduct was marked by prudence,' moderation, and indulgence fur the 
failings of others. When residing, in Egypt, subsequently to hi\i{ first) re- 
moval from oilice, he was for a time much reduced in circumstances, and 
the lord-treasurer Badr ad^in, who happened to be informed of his situa- 
tion, ordered him a large sum of money as .a present, widi one hundred 
ardebs of wheat besides; ibis gift however he would never consent to. accept. 
The hdfiz Kutb ad-din mentions him in his History, and styles him an ivnam, 
a learned scholar, a pian of superior abilities, an equitable judge, an historian, 
and a compiler, lie is also spoken of by the hdfiz Abu Muhammad al-Bcr-. 
zali in bis Mojam^ as one of the most illustrious scholars of his time, the 
chief of. the learned men of the age, even the most famous ; master of a 
great variety of sciences, such as law, grammar, history, philology, (;tc. 
He compiled a valuable historical work, in which he gives the lives of those 
persons only who had atUiinod celebrity in the class to which tliey be- 
longed. lie filled for a time the place of Shafite kiidi and was also a pro- 
** fessor and a mufit. He learned the Traditions at Arlicia from Ibn al-Karin 
as-SAG, who also explained to him the Sahthoi .al-Bukhriri, after having 
" been t.*iught it himself by AbA ’1-Wakt. He received also Traditions from 
“ at-Tawi and Ibn al-Juniaizi, and w.'is licensed to teach Traditions by al- 
Muwaiyad at-Ttlsi, Abd Ruh Ibn as-Sailar, al-Uusain Ibn Ahmad al- 
‘ ‘ Kushairi, Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn as-Saiyid .M- 
Husaini, and others at Naisdpdr." The historian then gives tlie date of bis 
birth, and continues ‘ He was profoundly learned in the pure Arabic laii- 
guage, and no person of tluit time was better acquainted with the poems 
“ of al-Mutanabbi than he. ■ When he received company, die conversation 
** was most instructive, being entirely devoted to learned investigations and 
** the elucidation, of obscure points.” Shihdb ad-din Mahmdd says in his 
history : **'The second time that he filled the place of kddi, 1 used to visit him 
<t YQ|,y that 1 might profit i>y his instructive conversation. ” Many other 

writers have spoken of hiAi in equally fayourtd>le terms, but the details which 
have been given: on. that subject are already sufficiently copious. It is now 
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absolutely nccassary llial \ve should give some passages of liis poetry ; such 
■. arc the following : . ’ . , , .. . 

I had your image bef^ my eyes, thbtfgh y6a dwelt'ih a difttani land ; and it seemed 
to me that my heart waif youf place of .abode. Though absent and fa; away, my heart 
held convene with you ; you seemed to speak familiarly (imt/i your lover), but in reality 
you were still afflicting him with your aversion.' 

. : Maiden 1- thou who dwellest near, bur tribe, can I dare to hope for thy return ? Then . 
V perhaps, may thy (over, who lupr sulfon. from the inloxicalibn of passion, recover his 
' 'reason. There is but one thing in the world which I desire:, let me meet there and 
' all the 'cruelties of love shall be forgotten ! 

O Lord I thy humble creatdro strives to conceal his faults :Jn thy kindness, cast a 
' Veil over his faults when they' appear, lie has come unfo.thM, but has no friend to 
intercede. for him ; receive then the intercession of his hairs hoary yirith ago." 

The well meriUid celebrity which Ibn KliaUik4n’s work' rapidly ;adquircd, 
and the esteem in whic'h it was justly held for its exactness, induced many 
learned men to undertake the task of rendering it still' more complete. 

1 shall luire enumerate those different essays as 1 find iheih indicated in the 
Bibliography of Ilajji Khalifa and other sources!— T4j ad-dlu AM al- 
BAki Ibn AM al-lfamid abMakhzilini, a ineniber of the sect of MAlik, added 
“ to it about thirty articles. This Avriter, who died A. II. 743 (A. D. 1342-3), 
.“ blames the' poverty of Ibn KIiallikAn’s style, aud gives the prcfei*encc to 
“ diatof Ibn al-Atblr.”— Be cAnnot mean Ibn al-Athir the historian, who.se 
.style is rc>markably simple; but as there were three brothers who Mre this 
name and who are all noticed by our author, TAj ad-dtn may perhaps have 
had in view .some work composed by one of the two others, and written in - 
the full dignity of what the Arabs consider a tine style, and w;tiich fs always 
the more .admired the less it is intelligible to theordinaiy reader. Indeed 
many of their ' autliors explained their own works to.. student.s, who ren- 
dercsl the same .sciTicc to otliers ;* but .when this traditional ox^csis was 
interrupted, a consummation which happened Sooner or later,, no person 
was tempted to take up a book whidi he cOuld not , understand, 

and the masterpiece of style, reposed undisturbed on the shelf .and; linally. 
sank into oblivion. . •' - . 

** A continuation of Ibn KhaUikAn’s work* was written by Cthsain ibn Aibck 
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\vlu> (lied iu the year {nn date given)." I suspeci lliat Hajji Kiinlifn nevei* 
suw tile ivprli .iiid lli^ he. knew .nothing o^ l(|li(> author. ’ Tliere was an Ibn! 
Aihek who wrote. a supplement to.lbu Khallikiln, but of this more lu'i'eafter. 
— “ To this supplement a-cpiitinuatum of,! Uitrty articles was addinl by Zain 
“ ad'diu Abd ar-Rabui^n )bn al-Ilusain who died A. 11, 800 (A. D. 

“ 1405-4).” — ‘j^nof her .supplement, bearing the title of Ohid al-Jindn [hndt 
“ q/'lhe garden), and containing the lives of many persons mentioned inci- 
“ dentally in Ilm KhallikAn’s Biographical>|)igti()nary, wai^.drawn.up.by tlie 
“ shaikh Badr ad-diji az-Zarkflishi, .Who died^ A., II. 994 (A. D. ISSb).”^. - 
“ Salih ad-din Aluhamm.ad Ibir. Sliakir Qohiposed a . work called Pamit 
“ dl-PPaJdydt Hiimisfions of the WafayAt).” aUAiydn, or deaths 

of eminent nzen,. is the Arabic title* of Ibn Khallikan's book. — “Ibn Shakir . 
“ died A« H. 76^ (A. I>.. 150S^).**~This is' probably the work of which a 
volume b described by Casiri in YnsJiihliqUt./trMih. Hisp. No. 1774.— Anotlier 
supplcmdht, not noticed by. Hajji Klialifii, Ik the TcUi Kitdb TP afaydt at-Aiydn 
*{contitiuatifin if' Jhn Khflllikdn's biographical' dicAionaiy), Ly.al-AfuwalTak 
Fadl Allah Hiii Abi Fakhr asrS{ikk4i^^*-aJ!' This isa short work arrarigcHl al- 
phabetically and ao^mpanied with a supplement,’ which is arranged chrono- 
logically an(j[ extends from A. If. 060, to A. II. 7!25. A copy of tlic "i'dli is in 
the Jiih. du Roiy under the No. 752. It appears from on inscription on the 
(ii’st page of .^lis MS. , that it once belonged ‘to Khalil Ibn Ailicki the author 
of tlie foUowii^ work : to the Wafayatj, by 
“ Salah ad-dki Khsdll Ibn Aibck as-S^di. TlnV Author died A. II. 704 
^1502r3). m it ho has collated the lives of all ih^ .^ustrious and eniineni 
men who G?(i^ his aitontiop, thus he gives, notices tof tln^ principal coinpa- 
“ nions of Muhammad an<ji die next class {Tdbts) of tlie c^arly Mosliiiis ; he 
“ mentions also princes,, emire; kkdis, governors, koratv-rcatiers, Tradiiion- 
‘‘ ists, juriscon^nlts, shaikhs, holy men," saints, grammarians, literary men, 

“ poe^,.;pbilo|^pherey'.physiei^, followers of heretit^ sccts^ authors, v'tc.” 
r-Uajji Khali^^^. npt .say eXpresdy that this work was intbndcd as a sup* . 
plement to it^ bif ibh Khatllil^i, but the title is a suflicient proof that it was 
so..^ A?d'Whi|t a. supplement Isrgc v^nines ! This enormous > 
oonrqp^tfptt :^ad .ibn usual it was seldom oo- 

pied[(, and retnain^^yalii^tfui^ detschod yolmnes of it arc • 
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prosorvod in llio Bodicyan Library, another is in the possession of M. d(^ 
Ifanuner, and one, ns 1 ]iavc lH;en informed, was lately acquired by 
M. (layaiiffos. Tin's unwieldy supplcinent was not however sufficiently 
conipl<*te ill the opinion of a very learned Egyptian historiait. “ The 
“ emir Jainsil ad-din Abu ’1-Mahasin Yilsiif Ibn Taghri Bardi” — or Tangri 
Venli— “who di(‘d A.II. 874 (A. D. 14fi9-7()), composed” — as a supplement to 
this .supplement — “three volumes, which he entitleil nl-Manhal as-Sdfi wu 
“ ’l-Mnstiiwfi hand td-lVdJi (the pure source and the full complement, after 
“ the Wall). This work, forming three volumes, contains the lives of emi- 
“ nent men, drawn up in alphabetical order.” — The copy in the Bib. ilu 
Hoi is coinptised of five volumes, and yet the last two or three letters are 
w.^nting. The same writer drew up the history of Egypt in the form of an- 
nals, and entitled an-Niijum az-Zdhira; which, though very voluminous 
(eight folio volumes), has survived; but his al-Hahr az-Zdhhit\ or annals of 
fslamisin, was not so fortunate ; only one volume of it, the fifth, exists in the 
Bih. dn Boi; it contains a part of the reign of the khalif Othman, the reign* 
of Ali, th:it of Mtiawia, and the first years of Yazld; a .space of about thirty- 
nine years ; and for this he has requireil a large quarto volume. If he 
brought tint history down to his own time, the work mu.st have fornuHl 
twenty volumes at the lowest evaluation. 

We now come to the abridgments: “ Al-Jindn (the garden) by Shams ad- 
“ dhi Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Turkomani ; tliis writer died some time 
“ after the year 7f)0 (A.D. 13-4£M>0), Another abridgment of it was made* by 
“ al-Malik al-Afdal Abbas Ibn al-Malik al-Afdal al-Mujahid Ali, sovereign of 
“ Yemen; he di<'d A.II. 778 (A.D. 1576-7).” — S<ie Johannsen’s Historia Ve- 
mana’. “A third was made by Shihab ad-din Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah, a 
“ memlM‘r of (hr* sect of as-Shafi and a native of Ghazza [Gaza in Palestine)-, 


“ he dii‘d A. 11. 822 (A. D. 1419).’’ A fourth was made subst?quently to tlnf 
appearance of llajji Khalifa’s bibliographical dictionary. In the MS. of tliat 
work, Bih. da Hoi, funds Schulz, the following additional article is found : 
“ An abridgment of (he original work was also made by n>rahim Ibn Mus- 
“ tafa al-Faradi, who died A. 11. 1126 (A. D. 1714). He entitled it at-Taj- 

“ rid [superfluities stripped ojf^," 

We learn also from llajji KJialifa tliat the biographical dictionary was trails- 
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latod into Porsian l)y ‘‘ Zalur adr-diii nl-Arclobili, who at (’airo, U. 
‘‘ 9r>(.) (A. I). 1525-i). I iiavo ivatl.’’ s;iys ho, “ in a I’orsian «'|»isilo 0 (>ni|M)scil 
“ hy Karin Ibn llwais Ibii Muhaiiiiiuul, but liottor known by (ho iiaiiu' of 
Ka/.i Zuda, who died A. II. !>5(), that the siillaii Sriini Khan llio I'irsl" 
the son of BayazM ; he came to the throne A. II. {H8 (A.I). l.'>l2-Io) and 
died f)2<i (1520) — “ had bi*en making searehes for IxKiks on liistory, and 
lliat he paid a particular degri'c of attention to the work of Ihn Kliallikan. 
“ This induced al-Ardtddli to translate it into Persian for his use, hiil he had 
“ only executwl the half of his Uisk when tlie sullan died, 'fhis is probably 
“ llie same person as (he Zahir ad-din above-meniioiUHl." 

The facts and observations hen; presented refer directly to Ibn Kliallikan 
or to his work, but some further remarks are nKiuisile in onler that a mmi- 
Ihm' of allusions peculiar to Arabic literature, and fre(|uenlly occurring in (he 
course; of thost; volumes, may be clearly understood. The points inU'udt'd 
to be elucidated are the manner in which learning was develo|H;<l by (he 
infliKince of Isiamism, the distinction between the sciences posi(iv<*ly «*m’on- 
raged by it and those which it merely tolerated, the dilh'rencc' lK*tw(;en Mos- 
lim schools and Moslim colleges, tin; special cast of the sciences taught eijiially 
in each, the character of Arabic poetry and (he nature of (he knsnla. Il:i<l a 
regular treatise on the history of Arabian literature ^•xist('d in (hat l;m- 
guage, these particularities could not liave long escapird notice ; but as (hey 
are only mentioned incidentally by native writers, tlu*y have heen usually 
passed over without receiving that attention which they ilestawisl. 'I'hese 
points, however, arc of such material imporUnm* for the literary history of 
the Arabs that J felt it my duty to investigate them ; the <;xtreine difliculty of 
discovering the scattered facts serving to establish tlu'in was amply n.'paid hy 
occasional success, and the resulLs to which 1 have been led shall Im; conlidiMl 
k) the following jiages, witli otlier observations which, though familiar to 
Orientalists, arc not on that account less requisite for most read(>rs. And yei 
it must be acknowledged that much more remains to 1k> done ; tlu^ founda- 
tions arc indeed laid out, but the edifice is y(;t to be ivariHl ; a task whicli 
no doubt will sooner or later be accomplished by the zeal and learning of 
European scholars. 

The oldest monuments of Arabic literature which we still possess w<;re 
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' wiiliiii (Ik* t<?nlury which preceded the birth of Muhammad (1). 

Th<;y consist in short pieces of verse uttered on the spur of the moment (2), 
nnrraliitns of combats between liostile trib<?s, passiiges in rhythmical prose (5), 
aiul AasUlas, or elegies. The study of these; i-emains reveals the; existence of 
a languages perli;cl in its Ibrni and applicJition, adinii'ably suited to e'xprt'ss tin* 
varirms ielt^as which the aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral people. 


(1) M. <!« Sacy, in his MemoirB aur len anaima momtmena de In HtUrainre arnhe, has fully established f liis 
point in refutiiiK Albert SchiiUeii's eitravagant opinions on the antiquity of Arabic llteralure. The eele- 
brati^d poem attributed to Abb Adtnn, or Odaitia (sec Schulten's Monumentn veiuaiiora Arabiw, p.K7', i# 
one of the few pieces wliich M. de Sacy considers as of K<*nijiiie aiithpiity, and aceordin^ to him it wfi.^i coiii- 

.\ ^oseti to^rds A.D. 4fit). I am by no means inclined to admit this opinion; Uie languaji;c and style of the 
' ' pier^ are r^iji%ntivo^y modern and such as denote an author who lived in the secotid century after the Hijra, 
a period* in 'whicli many literary forgeries of a similar kind were committed. The real author was perhaps 
Klialaf al-Ahmnr, whose tbaraclcr as a fnbriratnr of ancient povms was notorious (see page 371 of this 
volume^ Tlic poems of Amro 'l-Kais, or, as the name .should be properly pronounced, liiiro ’l-Kais. are the 
sole pieces evtaiit of an undeniable antiquity: they were compiwed at leaTst fifty years before the birth of 
Aliihaihmad, as I have shown in my preface to his DiwAn, and my deduction is fully roiifiriiied by llic fol- 
lowing pos.sage, which the learntMl author of the Hlstjury of Aleppo. KamAI ad-dIn flmar Ibii al-AdIm. has 
inserted in his biographical dictionary of the remarkahle men who lived in or visited that city i Ihtybyat nt- 
Talab fi TdrlUi Halab, MS. of the Itih. <lu Hoi, oiicleii foiids. No. 720, foL HM verso^: “The Ad/i? AhA 
** Amr Othmaii Ihn Bakr estimated that Amro 'l-Kais was anterior to Muhammaii hy one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years;. but aMVnzir al-Maghrihi observes that by estimation and approximation it has been 
“ esLablisbed that the interval between the death of Anirp *I-Kais and the birth of the Prupliel was really 
“ fifty or fifty-five years.” 

(2) These pieces of verse are almost always of the measure called rajaz, ono of the simplest and also the 
very earliest of the systems of vcrsilicalion cipployed in Arabic poetry. The old rnjaz verses were eonsi- 
dcred by Arabic pliilologcrs and grammarians as of the highest imporlanec for their favourite study, on .ic- 
couiit of the rare words, expressions, and constructions with which they abound. To n person familiar 
with the Arabic of the Mosliiii writers, these productions of the old pagan Arabs seem to belong to another 
language, as it frequently happens that in a fragment of five or six lines he will not meet a single word 
with the meaning of whicli he is acquainted. They arc the remains of the difTereiil dialects once spoken in 
the Arabian peninsula and in the plains which separate Syria from Me.sopotnrnia, before the period in wliicli 
the Koran, that great inonuiiient of the Koraish dialect, had fixed the Arabic language. 

(3) Wlicn the Arabs of the desert wished to express tliern.scives with elegance, they adopted a rhythmical 
arrangement of words and that parallelism of phrase which i.s Ihe characteristic of good Arabic prose. This 
peculiarity is evident in all the pieces which have been banded down to us as spiH-imeiis of the idiom spoken in 
the Desert, and is by no means an innovation of Mosliin writers; the Ifamdsii, the Kiidb al-Aghdni, and Ihe 
AnifUi of Ahd Ali *l-KAli furnish a copious supply of examples wbicli prove that the art of compo.siiig in 
rhvihmical prose not only existed before Muhammad’.s time, but was even then generally practised and had 

• been brought to a liigh degree of perfection 
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:ind as equally adapted to portray the iiorcer passions of (lie iiiiiul. The 
variety of its infle<.^tions, the regularity of its syntax, and (he haruiony of 
its prosody are not less, striking, and they furnish in thenistdves a siillieieni 
proof of tlie high degree of eulture which the language of the Arabic nation 
had already attained (1). The superior merit of this early lilersitiire was ever 
afterwards acknowledged by the Arsibs tlieniselves ; it furnished them not 
only with models hut ideas for their poetical productions ; and its inlluenci* 
has always continued pert'cplihle in the knsida (2), which still contains the 
same thoughts, the same allusions as of old, ami drags its slow' length 
along in monotonous dignity. 

A great cliaiigo came over the spirit of Arabic literature on the np|>caranc<‘ 
of the Koran, an extraordinary compound of falsehood and ymth, which 
moulded a ptxiple of shepherds and robbers into a nation and launched them 
forth to the conquest of the world. It is considered by Moslims as the word 
of God, — his eternal, uncreated word, revealed to mankind in tlie language 
of Pai'adise, to remain a standiiig miracle by its ndiiiirablu styl(‘. This opi- 
nion deterred nearly every attempt at imitation (o) ; the book stood apart in 
the majesty of its supposed excellence, but the study of its contents, combined 
with that of the Traditions relative to its author, gave rise to almost all the 
branches of Arabian learning. The mode by which this was elfecUHl shall 
1)C hefc briefly explained, but it is requisite to make some previous observa- 
tions on the Traditions. 

The sayings of Muhammad were considei'ed by. his followers as the result 
of divine inspiration, and they therefore treasnr<;d them up in their memory 
with the same care which they had taken in learning by heart the chapters 


(1) Tbit is in somn degree attributable to die annual inceting.«i of the pocu at the fair of Oikdz, hut the 
poems of Amro ’l-Kais are a proof that the language had acquired its regularity and IlctihilUy from some 
other source^ as ho tiever attended those asseiiiblios. His was the dialect of the Ilimyaritc Arabs, and it was 
most probably at die court of his ancestors,' the kings of the tribe of Kinda, that it received its polish. 

(2) 9ee Introduction, page axxnr. 

(3) Ibn al-Mukaffa, al-Bluianabbi, Abb *1-Alk al-Maarri, and a few olliers who like them did not hold very 
orthodox opinions, essayed in some of their writings to surpass the si} le of the Koran, but their attempt was 
naturally considered as a failure. Werq we to examine the Koran by the rules of rhetoric and criticism as 
they are taught in Mositm schools, we should be obliged to acknowledge that it is the perfection of thought 
and expression; an inevitable result, as the Moslims drew their principles of rhetoric from that very hook. 


c 
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of the Koran. They rorortled also his behaviour undw particular circunir 
slaucos, the acis of bis. daily life, even the most trilling, and thw. related 
iliem to the rising generation as examples of conduct fdr every Moslira (1). 
It may l>c easily imagined -that the mass of. tliew Traditions inci^scd rapidly : 
fhe difIcTciit accoiuiti^ of the same event, - the same thoughts expressed -in- 
other.terms, and even fabricated suitemejilS were ivcvived with equal avidity 
by the followers of Islamism, and sbon beojuue so numerous that no single - 
man could rerollect them all. It was tlieiofore necessary to put them down 
in writihg, and the lirst essay of this kind was made by Ibn Shih4h az-Ziihri 
during the reign of the khalif Omar Ibn Abd al-^Aztz (2). Cither -doctors , in. 
different cities of the Moslini empire, and between the yeai^ IdO and 130 of- 
the Hijra, classed the .Traditions according -10 tlie subjects which they s«?rved 
to illustrate (5), and towards the lioginning.of the third century, abllukluin 
undertook to reduce their number by selecting tJiose only wkicb w’ero sup> . 
ported -by the best authority.' Ih discriminatihg between (he true and the 
false, he was guided by the cliai'acter' of the persons through whom they had, 
passed down « and he rejected those whicji could not be. traced up through* 
an unbroken scries of Traditioriists, all men of uniinpeach^ venicily and 
acknowledged piety. His example was. followed by other doctors, and the 
United amteiits of the six SahUis-, or genuine collections, form to the present 
day one of the four .eoluihns which support the edihris of Moslim law. 
These Traditions serve to explain points. of doilrinc not scr'kn'lh with suf- 
ficient cloaiiiess in the Koran, 4ind they are thercCorc considered as the'ihdis* 
pensable supplement iQ.tliat book. Their style is concise and elliptic, but 
pure and elegant; abounding with idipmatic expressions peculiar to the 
Arabs of the desert, and not to be perfectly understood without a com-' 
nienUiry.. The perusal of these documents is however most instructive, and 
ihn European scholar who' makes it his task to. study them 'will acquire hot: 


(1) The distinction between the HadUh {sayinff/t) and- the SuvMik'{da4nifi) is hotiiattended to\by doctors 
of the Moflim law; both are equally authoritative'. 

(2) The author of the Muhddirat al-Awdil montfons this fact ttie authority of M^ydUt probably 

from the Awdil, one of the numerous treatises by tbbt wrHer. - -y 

(3) or this further notice will be taken ; sec page xxiT. .*•/ „ 
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. only a profound kftpwl^^ of puiv Arabir, biitn docp iiisig;lit into llie iiiaii- 
hors and rlraracter;of every Mpslini people. . 

The necessity olydistinguisliiiig the genuine Traditions from the (also gave 
rise lo new. branches of literature. . A just appre^'isiiion of the <Teilii to xvli'ivli 
eaj;h Tradilionist was entitled could only Ikj ibrihed from a knowfedgi* of liis 
^oral character^ and this could Iw Ix^st estiniated from an examinulion jof his 
life. Hence • the niinierou's biographical works arrangt'd in i'hronologicsd 
order and coulaining short accounts of the prini‘ip:d Truditionists and doc- 
’ tors of the law, witlttlie indicalfon of their tutors .‘uid their pupils, the places 
'•i Ol their.birth and residence, the raw Irdm which they sprung, and the ytsir 
» ot their death, niis again Ie4 Mdshtn critics to the study of genealogy and 
geography. - 

The use of writing- exist^l in Arabia before the promulgation of Islamism, 
but grammar was not known as an art till the difliculty «>f reciting (he K.or:m 
c-oriectly inducefl the khuiirAli to make it an object of his atlentioip lie 
■ imposed on Abii ’UAswad adrDuwali the la.sk of diawing up such instructions 
. as would enable the Moslims .to, resid thpir sacred and speak their lan- 
guage witltout making gross faults (i). . 

The sense of the Koran xyas felt to Ihj obscure in many places, and this 
was- justly attributed to two ciiu'sos: indirect aUiisions to circrumstanccs of 
which no further notice was taken, and the use of many words- and phrast^s 
borrowed from -the tribes of the Desert. . The allusions were explaiiicd by 
the'compaiiions o,f Miihummud, and these explanations, - liandinl diiwn hy 
tradition, are still . preserved in the (;oinmentarie$ on the Koran; hut the 
meaning, of Us obscure expressions c4uld only tw oblaineil from a compa- 
• risen of the pissages in which they .arc found with similar (Missages pr<*- 
servetl in the ..eaHy^ inunutjneuis of tlic Anibic language. It was this I'Oiisun 
which induced Ibh^'AbliSs, soon after the death of his cousin Muliaium:td, 
to eneuurago ‘the study of poetry^ iind froQt that lime it became an indis{)eii- 
sahle branch of editiattion. But the poems of the ancient Arabs weivj usu- 
. . ally in^e[dh- M'me'particuiaf‘'Occa8km, and to- undersbind them well it was 
nciws^ry to khQW' t^^ the author to compose them ; and 


(1) See ilie life ofAto’I'Aiwad io UUi volua^ j^c S^2.; 
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as it generally happened 1 I 19 I he was not only a poet, but a wairior, they 
often eontained allusions to the battle-days wherein he himself had fought. 
This led the Moslim scholar to study the history of the old Arabic tribes,, 
and hei'e again he could not see his way without the help of gen^logy. 

The duly of pilgrimage conlributed to turn their attention to geography. 
The believers who dwell in distant lands required to know the towns and 
countries through wdiich they had to pass before arriving at Mekka : lists 
and iliiuTaries were drawn up for this purpose, and hence ail their geographical 
works received the general title of Masdiik wa Mamdiik {Roads and Realms). 
Every mosque in the Moslim empire must be turmnl towards Mekka, and 
the founder had therefore to ascertsiin previously the latitude and longitude 
of the place where the edifice was to be erected. This required some know- 
ledge of astronomy, a science of foreign growth, but which had Ixien en- 
couragtHl from the <>urliest period of Islam ism, since some knowledge of it 
was requisite to ascerUiin the hours of firayer, which could only tie deter- 
iiiincd by means of the altitude of the sun. In the kilitude of 31ekka the 
daily variation of the hours, caused by the sun’s movement in the ecliptic, w'as 
so slight, dial it produced very little change in the limes of prayer through- 
out the yeiir ; but in higher latitudes the diflcrcncc became perceptible, and 
it was only by bibles or almanacs that the mnwazzin was enabled to know 
the precise moment at which he should call the faithful to public wor- 
ship (1). The Moslim Ijent liegius on the first appearance of the new moon 
in the month of Itauiadan. The sunnite doctors requiixi that the moon 
should be seen lieforc the fast can commence; but in Egypt, under the 
Fatimides, and in the (ounlries where the shiite doctrines pi'evailed, llie 
day of the new moon was fixed beforehand by calculations to whicli lunar 
tables served as a basis, and these tables xvere' gradually improved by the 
assiduity of astronomers, encouraged in their labours by the patronage of 
government. 

In their arithmetical calculations the Arabs employed rortain letters of the 
alphabet with a numeric:il value, but they afterwards adopted the Indian 

(1) The works serving to imint out ihe prccira hours of {tracer were called and their 

authors were entitled Mweakhit ; (he mwvafzim of mosques were somotimet nttiu'aJtiltflf .* 
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ciphers (1). The arithmetitr of fr:u*lious was cullivauxl hy Iheni very early ; 
the Konm, iu fixing the share-s of inheritaiutc to wliicli the nearer aiul iIh‘ 
more distant heirs arc entitled, rendered it indispensalde (2). The first 
principles of algebra sceiu. to have Lkhmi known to them even in the lilbiiiiK* 
of Muhammad (5). 

General history was not at fii*st eonsideml hy Moslinis ns a lawfnl science, 
and many doctors were led hy religious scruples to condemn its study. Ihil 
the history of literary men, that is, of doctors of tin* law, ptK’ts, pliilologers, 
and grammarians, received their approval, inasmuch as the writings of such 
persons were connected with those branches of learning, the germs of which 
had expanded under the inilnenee of the Koran and the Traditions. All the 
great cities had their literary history, into which iht^ patriotism of the author, 
anxious to exalt the glory of his native place, soUK'limes introduced the livi's 
of great princes, generals,, vizirs, and other puhiic ollicins (i). It was only 
when pious Moslinis had been led to lielieve that political history was in- 
structive and edifying, since it marks the ways of God towards man, that 
writings of this cast obtiiined at length a hesitating .approval. 

The documents relative to Muhammadan history were Iniiismitled during 
till' first centuries hy oral tra<lition from one htijiz to nnolh<>r, .and these; per- 
sons nuade it an object of their particular care not to alter, in the h'^isl degree. 


(4) 111 their astronomirAl works Ihoy oitiploy both syslrnin of notation, but in tbo tables they Koneralty 
make use of letters, as by their means they can expreis all numbers below two tbuusand. 

(2) The art of reckoning fniclioiis wa.s known to Zuid Ibn ThAbii, one of Muhammad's coinpaiiioiis. ami 
he a]iplicd it, with the approbation of his master, to the division of iiihcrilances. The iiiiAm as-SliAII ini-> 
proved on Zaid*s principles, and his system was taken by the author of the Sir^jiya ai the basis of his work. 

(3) Though the history of algebra was not the Immediate object of my studies, I inel in Arabic writers 
some particular circuinstaiices relative to It which have fixed my atlention and led me to the conclusion whicli 
I here announce ; but more extensive researches must bo made before I can furnish the complete proofs of nty 
assertion. 

(I) Some of these histories with their continuations formed collections of from eighty to one hnndrcil large 
volumes, a few of which are yet to be found in Buropean libraries. Tho Bibliothtque dn tioi possessc.H a 
folio volume closely written and containing a very small part of tho KhdiWi FlUtory of llaghdad—a portion 
only of the letter at». Another large volume on the History of Aleppo contains only a small part of tin* 
first lettcr'of the alphabet. The extent of some of these collections may be best appreciated from llajji 
Khalifa's accottn|l of them in hii Bibliographical Dictionary ; sec the articles twrikh Baghdad, Tarikh Ualtb, 
Tawdrtkk iHmesch, . 
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the ■ narFaiionsvwliicli they had rca*iv6d. The piec^ thus preserv^ ' were 
geriei’ally furnisjlieil hy eye-witnesses of .the (acts which are related; ia thenii, 
and arc therefore of the highest importance not only for the history of the 
Mosliin people, lint for that of the Arabic language. The Mfiz who commu- 
nicated a narcation of this kind to his scholar, never neglect^ indicating 
Ix^forehand the series of persons through whom it had suca'essively passed 
In^fore it came down lo him, and this intro<hiction, or support, IsHtid iiS the 
Arabs call it^ is the Surest proof that what Ibllow's is authentic. The in>- 
creasing ruiinlH.‘r of these narrations became at length a burden, to. the' best 
memory, and it was found necessary to write down the more ancient of them lest 
they should be forgotten. One of the lirst and most important of these collec- 
tions was Ibn Isbak's History of ihe Moslim xvars, a work of which we possess, 
but n small portion, containing tin; life of Muhamnrad,' witli notes and .addi- 
tions by a later editor, Ibn llishAin; this is a book of the highest aulihbrity 
and deservedly so, but it is unlortunately of great rareness. The History of 
islainism by at-Tabari was formed also in a similar inanner ; lacing merely a 
collection of individual nairations preceded by their ismUls : inany of them 
relate to the siime ewmi, and h’om their nuittial comparison a very complete 
idea can be .acquired of the history of that early period. These collections of 
original d<x;uments were consufted by later historians, such as Ibn al-Xawzi, 
Ibn al'Atbir, and others, and it was from these sources that tliey drew the 
facts set forth in their respective works.. It may be laid down as a general' 
principle that Islamic history assumed at first the form of a collection of state- 
ments, each of them authenticated hy an ismtd ; then came a wnter who 
combined the.se accounts, but suppressed the i.vnddjr and the repetitions; he. 
was iollowed by the' maker of abridgments^ who condensed the work of his 
predecessor and furnished a less expensive book on the ^me suEifect. The 
greater work then lay buried iii some 'public libraiy; none wieireihclindd to go 
to [the expense of having it copied for their own use when ah abridgment of 
it could be procured at a cheap rale ;.,and thei'e it^remaihed till. ;tihie,. worms, 
and war accomplished its destirictioii. Abfi.’l-FedA and as^-^yhti .did nearly 
as-much- luirni to Ihn .alf.\thtr and at-Tabari as Justin and Flbrus ^id to 
Livy Jind Tacitus., 

In all the IVloslim cities, the sdences ’Connected with IslamiSih'were ac« 
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tivcly i*ailivalcd, but Basra and Kufa alUiiiiod, at an early period, a pre- 
eminence for Icttrniitg. A {freal rivalry prevailed Ijel ween the schools «>!' 
these two’ ciliosy. but the utmost dilTereiice which we can now discover in 
their systems of. doctrine is not very niateriai ; they each transinituxl, with 
some vtiriations, the works of the older ])oets, each had a particular niaii* 
ner of explaining tlie obscure passages c;ontained in the.se pieces, and each 
solved certain, grammatical difliculties in a way peculiar to itself. The 
study orgrsimmar and philology reached' a high degree of perfection in these 
schools, and through them the early lilerafnn' of the Arabs was haiidcMl 
down by.oral transmission, with the sam'e 4‘xactness as others delivt'ivd tlie 
Koran and the Traditions. The idiom spoken hy ih«‘ Ar:dts of the desi'ri was 
the great, object of their studies,, and its copious phraseology was prestM'ved 
from oblivion by their lal)oiirs. Tlx* miinix'r of ihi>ir compilations, c«»nsist- 
ing ii^passages of prose and verse which they Irul n‘(‘ei\-ed from the dini'r- 
ent tribes, would Ik; hardly crcxiilile, w'ert> the liicl not su|>porlcd hy liie nniU'd 
teiitiinouy of all the Arahiaii biographers. The articles conuiitied in thest* 
philological collections were generally cla.sscd under dilTeri'iit heads, each of 
whicli formed a separate treatise. Some were on camels, .some on horst^s, 
others oh plants, tents, arms, hunting, hospiudity, etc. ; in .a word, on 
every sul^ect furnished by itomadic life. These documents s(>rved later as 
the groumtwa)rk.of dictionanes, and it was prolndtly fnaii them that al-l*'ai- 
rflzahitdi drew tho.'quuntity ol' extrucTs which sw'ollcd out his lirst Arahu' 
lexicon, the to sixty volumes (1). 

During a consideruhlc-pt^riod all the knowledge of the Moslims was trails- 
mttted. by tradition; nay, docloi‘s of the law compostKl works and la ugh I them 
to their pupils, without having written them ilowu^ so. great was tJie preju- 
dice against learning acquired from hooks. Religious scruples long .hin- 
dered them. from pUttiiig theni on paper; they saiil also, and very justly wlnm 
'we consider the nature of their wnlteti character, tlial what was conlided to 
paper could'not be perfectly understood without a master ; and they ohsijrvcsl 
besides that it was more -exposed to alterations and destruction than when ii 
was engraved on the mind. Information of all sorts continued loaccumu- 

Cl) 8(De.bj|jl:^lj^ to tbit iTdiiiat. 
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late in this manner, till at length it obliged them to put it in some oi^lur and 
have recourse to tlic pen; “ In (he year of the Hijra 1 45,” says ad-Dahabi (1), 
“ the learned men »)f Islamisni began U) draw up (2) the Traditions, jurisr 
“ prudence, and the interpn*lation of the Koran. Ibn Juraij <x)ni posed his 
“books at Mekka; Siiid Ibn Abi Orulia (3), tlaniinad Ibn Maslama, and 
“ others coinposed theirs at lkisra; Abrt ilanila and Kabiat ar-RAi drew up 
“ ihi'ii' works on jurispi'udenec at Kiifa, and al-Auxai in Spain ; Alalik coni- 
“ posed his Mtwatia at Medina ; Ibn fshak then drew up his Maghdzi {Wars of 
“ Islamism) •, Maniar (4) composed in Yemen, and SofyAn ath>Thauri wrote 
“ his book the Mmi. Very soon after, Ibn ITishAm, Laith Ibn Saad^ and Abd 
“ Allah Ihn Lahia coinposiMl their works ; then followed Ibn al-MuMi'ak 
“ and the kadi Ahu Yusuf, at wliich period the classification and I'egistering 
“ of knowledge was carried to a great length. The treatises on grammar and 


(1) Alii^ Abtl Allah Muhammad Ihn Ahmad Ihii Otlmilin Ibn KillmAz ad-Dahabi. a doctor of the sect of 

a.s-ShAn and surnaincd Shams ad-dtii \thcsun of rc/iY/tori), ^ n.s horn in the month of Rajah, A.H. 073 (January, 
A. I). 1275) at IMmasciis ; hut his ancestors, m ho Merc of the TurcomAn iialiuii, inhabited MaiyAfArikin. 
He Mas the chioi' hApz and Kor(1n-~reatler of Syria. Having received the first principles of learning at the 
place of his birth, he yLsilcd successively Baalbek, Cairo, ^’AblAs, Aleppo, Mekka, Medina, Jerusalem, and 
Tripolis, that he might complete his studies under the eminent teachers who then inhabited these cities. He 
died at Damascus, A. H. 748 iA. D. 1347-H). His works were very numerous and consisted in compilations, 
abridgnieiiU, and original treatises; the titles of sixly>scvcn arc given by AbA 'J-MahAsin, who acknow- 
ledges however that he did not notice the whole of ad-Dahabi’s productions. The most important of them are 
the Artna/s of Islamism^ of which a broken set is preserved in the BibliotMque du Hoi; (his work was com- 
posed of twenty-one volumes. An abridged history of eminent men, forming a number of volumes. An 
abridged history of the Moslim kiiigiloiii.s. An examination Into the credibility of Traditionists. A chrono- 
logical biography of those who bore the title of Mfiz {Tabakdt of al-tJuffdz) in two volumes. A biography 
of Aofon-raadari {Tabakdt al-Kurrd), a copy of which work is in the Bib, du Boi. An abridgment of the 
KhatWs History of Baghdad and of aS'SaiuAiii's. An ahridgmont in ten volumes of the history of Damas- 
cus ; another of the llAkim's History of NaisApAr. The history of al-UallAJ ; an abridgment of AbA 'l-FedA's 
ricograpliy, etc.— (A/-.4fanA«l vol. V. fol. 8tt verso.) 

(2) In the original text, the word employed is (adiptn 

(3) AbA ’n-Nadr Said Ihn Abi OrAba MarwAn, a native of Basra and a mawla to the tribe of Adi,, learned 
the Traditions fnini Nadr Ibn Anas Ibn iRAtik and KutAda; Ibn MubArak was one of his disciples. A.€C(irdiiig 
to al-BukliArl, he died A. H. 150 (A. D. 11%^) ^{Tabakdt al^mhaddiihln, MS. No. 736.) 

(4) AbA Orwa Mamar Ibn Abi Orwa RAshld was a mawla to the tribe of Azd and a native of Basra, but 
be settled in Yemen. He learned the Traditions from az-Zuhri, and among his own pupils he had atb-Thauri, 
Ibn Oyaina, and Ibn MubArak. lie died in the mouth of RaiiiadAii, A. 11. 153 (September, A. D. ^0), or^ by 
another statement, in 158.— (Tab. of 
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“ oil ihc langiiam' wore ihon drawn up (1), as also history and the ailvcnlinvs 
“ <il llio dosurl Arabs. Ib'lbiv ibis, all ilioloarnrd spoko from inointirv, and 
“ tin* iid<>rination whk h ihoy (‘oiniuunicaiod lo iImmi’ pupils was devoid of 
order, but from that lime the .'urqitisilion id’ learning was rendered easy 
and its preservation by llie memory iteeanu* graihiallv less freipieni 
T he (ask ol (raring the progress of (he Moslims in legal studies woldd Ik* 
I'Mremely diili<-nll (l)r a Knropean pen, ami the lalwnir of many vears would 
hardly sulliu* for its arroniplishmenl. The obsei’v:i(ions wliirh lidlow are 
llerrcllire lo b'e lonsidered in no «»lher light (ban as ;i verv imperferl skiMrIi. 
On llio lirsl esCiblishnienl of Islaini^n, (he «‘x( of (h«* Koran and (lu* ex- 
ample given by .Miihaniinad sidlireil lo guide the first doctors of (he law (o 
the sohition ol the diflerent ipiestioiis to which tin* (li(‘ocratical organisation 
ol the Moslim (‘iiipire gave rise; but soon after (he death id* lh<*ir lawgiver, 
the stall* of the Arab people underwent :in immense ahiTalion ; a great por- 
tion ol the nomadic tribes having aliaiidoned (heir former mode of life on set- 
tling in the couulrii's which (hey had subdued (o). J'he, possession ol 
power and riches gave rise to new lii'lings, new ideas, and new manners ; 
they had entered into a new sphere of existence and ibuiid themselves un- 
der the necessilY of «>s(ablisliing a system of rules and regulations calculatcHl 
lo ensure (he unifonnity of their religious riles, and give a more i-ompre- 
hensive. action lo the (irinciples of their civil law. I'hiis their general ciMie, 
the main points of which had been priwiously lived, reivived its develop- 
nii.>nl from the progre.ss of ( he [leople in civilisation. 

Aloslini law' Hows from four sourivs; the Koran, the Smmii, or 'I'radilions, 
the general practice or common coii.sent of the ancient imams, and the prin- 
ciples dt^luced from the comparison of these throe. The imperleclion id’ the 


( 1 ) Ibn Khnllikiiii nml tlie iiiitlior of the Fihrist afipnar, in a iiijiiiIkt of caiirs, tu ilrsigiiate UHAivrilUMi 
AYurks bjrtlie trrrn kutnh [hooks), and writtCMi ones by the wordii kutuh vmsannafa [romposfd honks). This 

however a point which requires further examination, for kutuh may perhaps signify rompilalinns and kutuh 
mvsanhafa, nritjinal works, 

(2) This ('iiatioii i.*i copietl (rom Abili ’l-MaliAsin's A'tijf'dm under the year 113. 

i3) In Ihii aUJaw/i's TalkVi MS. No. iKil. \«ili he foiitid the names of the principal tAbU who settled in the 
following places: THif. Yeincii, YainAnia. Ilahraiii, KOfa, Hasrn, MadAin, Khurasan. YVAsit, llaghdAd. Syria. 
Mesopotamia, the frontiers of Syria, and Kgypt. 
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Ic^al regtila lions (‘oiiUiiricd in the Korsiii obliged the iirsl Moslinis lo consult 
Muhainniad on lliosc diiliciillics wliicli the loxt of lhal work was inadequaU? 
lo solve ; liis opinion was srnipidoiisly lollovvcd, and llic validity of Jiis 
derisions was considered as inrontroverlihle. TIh' aneienl imams, lhat is, 
llie priiH'ipal jurisronsnils »»f llie (Irsl, second, and third <-enliiries after the 
Hijra, founded their j'eneral practice on that of their pre<Je<.essors, hnl some 
of them presmiK'd to de«-i(le on cases hilherltt iiid'oreseen, hy means ol ana- 
lojfit al dethiclions from tile thre«* lirsl sources of the law. These wen; called 
the inujltthid iinains h(‘caiise they <‘niployed the utinosi ell'orts'of their mind 
to attain .the ri^ht s^>hilion of such questions as w«Te snhniilled to their 
judgment ( I). Among tlmse inians Aim lianifa, as-Shrd'i, Malik,and Ihnllaii ' 
hal stooil pn.'-eminonl not only for tlnir abilities, hul for the mmdjer of* points 
which 4'ach settled of his <i\vn anlhority and formed into a hody of supple- 
mentary doctrines, it naturally happeiU'd lhat Lh(‘se lour h(‘ld dilTcTent opi- 
tiions in some cases, hut as all tin* dogmas and le.'iding ])rinciples of the: law- 
had he«‘n already inmiulahly il\(‘d, tln'ir decisions related to (piestions of mere 
sei-ondary iinj)orlance, and tln-ir doc IriiKS in the main, w^as pi*rl«*clly orlho- 
<lox. At tin; |>resenl «lay, the dill'erein-e which suhsisls helween .the 
pra«-li<-e of their n*s|Mj<-live follow4Ts lies in some fiarticular moililications 
of the general form of prayer, and in the solution of some legal. ques- 
tions ivlating principally to pr<i]»erly. Of llu'se lour sects, the Ilanha- 
lil4‘ and .Maii'kite may he considered as the most rigid, the Shallle as the 
most confornialdt' lo the spirit of lsl;miism, and the llanilile ns tin; mildest 
and most philosophical of lln.'in all (!2 . Two other imams. Aim Dawnd a/- 

-.1} Mujttihiil is iliM'iviMl from pihd ^vfTorl ]. Tlii.s title has long ceased lo l»e iu use aiiioiig the Sut\nitv.s^ 
hut it is still honio in l*ei‘.<>iii hy llic clitef juriseoiisiilt of each proviiife. Sniiie of the older travellers \\rite 
this nniiio Muxhtahed .Tiid derive it from shahad {to hrur iritncuit tn the truth). The derivation of the ^»ord 
kdid chief from hwia {to judf/e) is a ini'il.Tkc of a >imilar kind. ^ 

(2) The following pa.ssage, extraried from Ihn KlialdhiiVs Prnlcf/nmena to his Universal History, merits a 
plac-e here: ** The science of jurisprudence forms two systeni.s, that of the followers of private judgment and 
analogy (ah! ar-rdi icn who were iiatives of Irak, and that of the follow'er.s of Tradition, who were 

natives of IliJA/. A.s the people of Irak po.ssessed hut few' Traditions, they had often recourse to analogical 
deductions and attained great proticienry therein, for which reason they were called the followers of private 
judffnient: the im/im Ahd Ilantfa, who was their chief and had nci|uired a perfect knowledge of this system, 
taught it to his disciples. The people of Ilijftz had for iniAni Malik Ibii Ana.s and then as-SliAfl. Sothc time 
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/aliii'i and Sofyan al-Tiiaiin, wciv aisn oI oi'IIkuIox si'cIs, hiK llicir npi- 

nioiis.liad not nianv I'ollowt'rs, and aClcr sonit* liiiu* wito (olallv aliandoiu'd. 
« • 

11)11 Jani* al-Tabari, whoso ro|iulalion as an hislorian is so I'aniiliar lo Kiiro- 
poans, fbiindod also a particular soot, wliioli disappeared soon after liis death. 

Tile JiiTelical doi'lrines of the .shiite.s, who, under llie name of /hj//V//Vi'\ 
or f.swai/ifiiis, hold so prominent a plac«‘ in .Moslim history, had little in- 
lluenei* on .\r:d>i(‘ lileraliire; hut the scieme of scholastic iheolo^^N, a Mola- 


/elile innovation, j^avi* lo the lan^Miaf>e a scienlilic prei ision which it had 
not hitherto jiossessed, and which was still more de«‘ply iniprt'ssed on its 
.style hy the translations of Aristotle’s works and thosi* of other (Ireek 


philosophers. The art of medicim* was recei\i‘d from for(*ii;ners ; the early 
physicians were natives of India, the next were irihnlary snhji'cts, and al- 
Kindi was oiu* of tlu‘ first Moslims (I) hy whom it was practised. I'lie 
inlluehce of medical writings on general lileraliire was necessarily ver\ 
slight. Alchemy, an art cnllivated from the most ancient limes, was always 
a litvourile study with tin* Moslims, and in this pursuit they made many 
discoveries which served latei' to litrin the basis of chemistry. .Astrology, 
like alchemy, Wiis one of the oldest delnsionsp of tin* human mind, :ind. 


although reproved by the Siiniid, it has .•dwavs continued to lloiirish in every 
Moslim country, hut what they considered as its parasitical branch, astro- 
nomy, has long since iiided and shrunk away. 

Jl is generally mentioned by Afabh' hislori.ans that the lirsi mddmsu { phicv 
of study) was tiiunded at Iktghdad in the year 4.M) of the Hijra (A. I). ICH)()|, 
by the cel(;brated A'i/.am al-.Miilk. This stalenieni has led some k^uropean 
writers to assert tHut tlu; (irst Arabian Academy, or dolfcye, w;is esmblished 


iil'li'r. n portion of thn lonrixMl iiiiui <Ji.<;ippn»v(!(i of aiialii<:i(;il dctliirtiuii.s iiiiil rt*Jci'l(*(l iliat iiiimJi* oI piot rrrl 
iii^ : tlij^sc Avcrc tin* /.Ahirites ( followers of AbA JhiuAd SulaiwAn , aiwl llicy laid down as a priiiripU* that 
all points of laAV should be taken from lln^ IS'usAs [te.rt of the tioran and Tradilians) and the Ijmd nnivr.r- 
sal accord of the ancient imdms).*' 

(1) It was onee supposed that al>Kiiidi wa.s a Jew, but thi.s is now well known to bo fal.si*. lie belonged 
lo one of the inn.«it noble Arabian tribes, that of KInda, his father and grandfather were Moslims and his 
great-grandfather was one of Miihainiiiad's romp'aiiion.«. It might be said that he was a romcrl lo Ihe 
Jewish religion, but bow then did be coiilriAe to esrape the punishmeft of diMtli iiillirted hy the law of 
Muhammad upon apostates, and why .should he have borne the title of the Philosopher of the. Voslims 
M. de Sacy has already remarked and refuted this error in his Abdallatif, p. 487, 
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by lhat vizii’. Tho idea which they attach to thesi? words is not, however, 
very clear : if they me^n that an academy or college is an institution which 
students must frequent that they may ohunn their tlegrces, then they are 
mistaken in supposing madrasnx to lie the first esUiblishments of the kind ; 
and if they add that the academies were civil foundations endowed with real 
estates, and containing chamixirs or cells in which the students lodged, they 
are still wrong in the dati% for, according to a very good authority, a madrasa 
was founded at Nais^qiur for Ahii Isliak al-Isfaraini, the celebrated Sllfdiu^ 
doctor .'iiid prnfe.s.sor, who, we know, died A. II. -il 8 (I). A fact of this 
Ti.'itiire txmld not escape the attention of the celehraUHl annalist and biogra- 
pher ad-Uahahi, and his observations on the subject are deserving of a place 
here. He says in his Annals qf.hlamism (’S) : “ Those who pretend tljat 
“ Ni/.ani al- 3 ltdk was the lirsL founder of madrasas are mistaken. Befon* 
“ his birth the Jlailiakian madrasa (existed at Naisapur as ‘also the Saidian 
“ madrasa: the latter was built by ihc emir Nasr Ibn Siibukiikin, a brother of 
“ the sultan Mahmud, when governor of that city. Tin; third was founded 
“ at the same place by (he Sa/i prea<;her Abn Saad Ismail Ibn .\li Ibn al- 
“ Muthauna of Astarabad, *0116 of the klid/ib ai-Baghdadi’iS masters. The 
“ Ibnrth was in the same city, and liad been erec;ied for the master Abn 
“ Ishak.” A.s-Soyidhi ,. who cites the foregoing passage in his //ti.vn «/- 
Mttliudira ( 5 ) , then subjoins some extracts from other W'riters which also 
merit insertion : “ The Ildkim {i) says iu his article; on the master Abii 
“ Ishak : Before this madrasa titcre was no oilier like it in JSaisapiir, from 
“which it is manifest that others had lieen founded there .previously . Taj 
“ ad-din as-Subki SJiys in his woik, entitled at-Tabakdl at-Ktibra ( 3 ): ‘ Upon 


(1 : IliH lift* is i^ivcn in page 8 of^this voluimi. ^ 

(2 Cited b)' Hs-Suyftti in his tiusn nl-jruhddira, MS. No. 652, fol. 235. 

(3) As-Soydti di(;d A. 11. 611 (A. 1). 1505). A full account of his life and a complctt; list of his writings 
will be found in the work entitled Soiuti liber de interpretibus Koraui, by Meursiiige, Leyden, 1830. 

14) This is the celebrated AbA Abd Allah Itluhainniad Ibii nl-flali. His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(5) AbA Nasr Abd ai-WahliAb Ibn Takt ad-dIn Ali Ibii 1>iA ad'dtii Abd aUKAIi, a doctor of the sect of 
aii-ShAn and chief kAdi {Mdi U-K\/ddt} of Damascus, drew hi.s descent from one of tho.se members of the 
tribe of Kha/rAj w ho took up arms for Muhammad, lie bore the surnames of TAj ad-dlii {crown of religion 
and as-Subki {native of Subk, a village in Kgypt;. This celebrated iniAm was equally illustrious as a juri.S' 
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ti'eflcclion 1 ,atii strongly indiiictl to (liiiik (hat iNixAiii al-Mulk was tlu* 
‘ first who eslaMIshctl in (hmi a fixrd allowance' for the' support of slu- 
*■ ‘ (|ents iJJsU for I have not Ihx*ii able to ase'erlaiii that su<*h was 

“ ‘ previously the case.’ ” In corroheiralioii of the; proeveling n*inarks, 
other siuiilar facts might Ix^ ae](luci>(], and without specifying tiu? existence 
of a dar al~ilm or house of science o|.k;ihxI at Jtagh<iail iimier the palronagi' 
of the vi/ir Sapiir Jhii Artlashir, ■who dietl A. II. ■4I<)(I), we tnighl reli*r, 
as M. tic llaiuiner has already thme, to the dnr «/-////.•»/« (2) or house of tvi.s- 


consult, a thool(i|(;;inii, and a professor. One of his maslcrs \ias ihc wcll knnwii liisioritin Shams ad'diii ad- 
nahnbi. lie filled four tiine.s the place of kAdi at llamasciis, and oniciated as a khatUt or preacher in the ^reat 
iiiusiitie foiindei! by the Omaiyides in that city. Among the iiuincrou.< works nbicb he composed, the iiio.si 
remarkable arc— ail abridgement of Ibn IIAjib‘.s iffrnmnuttirai) work yf/ic the cllronolo^iral hisLury nf 

flic SliAfite doctors, in three editions ilesigiiiited as the at-Tahakilt nl-hukru [the ijrentvn^at-Talmkttl itl- Mustu 
[thu medium)^ anti al-Tnbakdt ns-Sufjhra [Ike le»s)^ He left diiTereiit pieces in prose and ver.se. Ibirii at 
tiairo, A. II. 728i'^A.I). 1327-8); died uf the plague at llainaseiis.A. 11. 771 (A. IK 1Jtd‘J-7<b. [AlmMunhat u\- 
Sdfi. Ttih, ri.t-.SVid/'. ? — His father Alid ’Mla.saii Ali, suruamed TakI ad-dtii, was a doctor of the sect tif as- 
SliAfi and eiiiiinint as a jiiriscoiisulf , a />«?//:, an interpreter, a redder of the Koran, a llicoli»gi.in, a leatdicr 
itf scholastio divinity, a gramiiiariaii, and a philologer. Ife was born at Siihk in Sharki>a, a province td 
l.ower Kgypt, A. 11. 873 (A. f>. J27i-5}. In 7.‘lf he was appointed kadi of llatiiasciis, where he aeteiJ al.soas 
a profcs.sor. He died A. If. 7.‘i(i [\. 1>. leaving after him a high repiiiatiori for learning and ririiie. 

He w rote .some 4 rork.s, of wliieh the principal is a cominentary on ihe Koiaii, i‘ntil1ed dd-Horr /rn -.Yo-Wm in 
^tlirec volumes. For furtlicr details, see the TahakOt as-Shdfi»ji»^ MS. No. 881. 

(1} Sec pAj^e 853 of this volume. 

(2) The DAr al Uikma din'ered from every other school and madrastt by Iho sciences taught in it and hy 
the peculiar ohjeel of its institution, which was to propiigatc the Kniinile doelriiic>. Sec M.de Saey's £./-> 
JWM6 de Vhistoire dan Druzes, vie do llakcm, p. ccciii. AbMnkrl/i. in lii.s HhitAt, gives the fidlowiiig 
aecoiiiit uf this establishment: ■ The DAr dt-lfot <ir /musa 6f ,\rienre, called nl.Htt ilic OAr nl-liikwa or 
house of: philosophy t was opened by the khalif aMIAkiin in the month of the latter .liiinad.i, A. II. 58.f 
The public ^f all classes were admitted and had permission to read or copy, us they pleased, tin* work.H wliicli 
the khalif had sent to it from his own libraries. The quantity of hooks which ileoiilained was immense, and 
consisted of treatises on all the scieiic«.s and on general literature; among these volumes were some written 
hy the most celebrated penmen. The interior ofAlie etitablishmeiit w as carpeted, gilt, and hung with eiiriaiiis 

► ^ " ji. 

over the windows and the doors, and a number of guardians, slaves, and farrdshes kepi the whole in order. 
Lessons werA given ill it by jitriscoiisiills, Aoran-readers, astronomers, grammarians, philolugers, and phr.si- 
fians, who all received salaries for their services. Paper, ficiis, and ink were always. ready for the piihlie. In 
the year 403, al-HAkini sent for a number of arithmeiiclaiis, logicians, juriscoiisult.H, and phyKiciaiis ciopluyed 

if . 

III the Ddr al-llnt; each class was introduced separately and discussed questions in his pre.seiice, after which 
he clothed them tn robes of honour and made them ricli presents. This establishment possessed an aniiiiiil 
revenue of two thousand five hundred end seventy dinars for il^ support, of which sum a part was empbiyed 
in the following manner; for mats, 10 dinars; salary of the kAtilf or copyist, 00 dinars ; .salary of the librarian. 
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dom osUibljsiu‘(l :it Cairo Viy the Falunide klialifal-lUkini in the .year ^05 
of tin? Hijra, atid to another ('ollege founded by the same prin<*6 for slu> 
deiUs of the seet of M/ilik, A. If: -iOO (1). It is therofore manifest that 
INi/ain aUHIulk was not the lirsC who founded a madrasa or eollc^e, and it 
is (visy to prove that academies cxisUiid long before his time ; that they were 
held in the mosques, as is still the (»sc at Cairo, Ispahan, Bokhara, Kairawan, 
and Fez. The Egyptian liistorians remark that und<.‘r tlie reign of al-Azik 
Nizar,. public hM.lures on different bi'anches of knowledge were opened in the 
mosque al-Azhar at Old Cairo .and that the professors were paid by govern- 
nieiit. Still earlier Ibrahim Ibn llishaui al-Maklizumi (2) caused regular lessohs 
to l)c given in the great mosque of Diimaseus ; in the time of Bihil Ibn Abi 
Burda, who died A. II. 12f>, gr<ainmar was taught publicly in the mosques, 
aud Abu Aixl ar-Bahman as-Snlami, who died A. H. 74, taught (he readint/s 
of the Konan in the mosque of Kiilii ; it has been even handed down on good 
aulhorily that the first who taught in a mosque and instructed a cifcle of 
pupils in the reading of the Koran was Abu ’d<I):irda,and he died A. II. 52 (3). 
AVe know moreover that the first school for Arabic literature was 'esbiblished 
f)V Ibn Abbas, and that he himself gave regular lectures to:ui immense multi- 
tiule who assembled in a valley near Mekka. A great number of.p;issag(;s 
might also be adduced, it necesstivy, to prove that from, the time of the 
Tdbfs (4), the regular ac:Klemies or. upper schools were held in the mosques 
and that the .sciences Uiught therein were such as related to the Koran aiid 


48 liiiiArs ; for wntcr, 12 tliiiars; for the fqrrdsh, 15 dinars; for paprr, irtk, and pens, 12 dinars^; for the 
iiifiidiiig of till* rurtai IIS, 1 dinar; reparation of books and replacing lost loaves, 12 4lfnars; a carpet for a\ in- 
ter. 5 dinars; for palm-lcavc.s, to strew the floor in winter, 8 dinars.— When SalAh ad-dln re-establishiMl the 
Sunnite doctrines in Rgyplt he founded the iwlicgc called alter him al-Iffqdra$a as-SalAhiya, and nominated 
file shaikh Najni ad-dtn Muhammad al-KliubusliAiii as its president, with, a monthly salary of forty dinars 
(about 20 pounds) as chief professor, and another of ten as administrator of' tlie wok ft* or property granted 
til the esiabllshnieiil for its support. Ho allowed him besides siity Egyptian rails ( pouftda* loetf/Af ) of 
bread daily and two skius of Nile water.— (Hum al-Muh&diret» fol. 2^15 ) ■ r 

(1) SecM. de Sacy's Druzes, tom. I. pogesWxti and cccilvi. . ' , 

(2} Ibnihlin Ibn HisliAm al-Makhzflmi was ofle of IlishAm Ibn Abd nl-Malik’s provincial governors: that 
kbalifdied in the year 125 of the Hijra 

(3) AI-YJfrs Utiraai al-‘Jandn. ^ 

(4) See note (2), page 4. 
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tlie Tradr(i«>us (1). The uuiiies «f all the j^real <lo( lt>rs v.lio professed in 
tlin dilTci'ont ciiles of llte Moslim empire are still known to us, an<l from 
the TabaJuU al-Fokahti alone a elironologital list of learliers might he (li'awn 
np, coniiiicncih^ with the Ttibis and ileseeiuliiig to tin* latest times. Matlu*- 
matics, ifstrohoiny,. mediviue, and meuiphysiirs wen* ‘'^eluded from the eoiirsc 
of usual instruetion, oven in the madrasas (2). and eould oidy In* learned 
from private masters, as was still the case till very lately. Trom the pre- 
ceding ohservatious it may he ^coneliidod that Ni/ain al-Mulk lomided nei- 
ther the Hi'st thadrasa iior tlie first academy, and that the institnlifui called 
after him the JNizdmiya was merely one of the I'arliest c/V// <‘st:d)llshmenls 
for the pro|wgaliou of learning ; the Udent of its professors shed, it is true, 
a hrilliant lustre upon its repiiUition, hut the mosques contimu'd iieverlht*- 
less to Ik; the only regular acatlemies ac*knowledged hy the law /»). 

It appears from a iiumhcr of passages in thediflereni TabafnHs and in the 
work Af Ihii Kliallikan, that the young student commenced his lahours hy 
learning the Koran hy heart, and also as many of the IVaditious as he w:is 
able to acquire at his native plan*; to this he joined a slight arqnainniiice with 
grammar and .soihe knowledge of poetry ; on attaining tin; .age of from four- 
t(;en to sixteen, he iK'gau his li*av«*ls and visited the* gn*al <-ities,when;he leariicd 
Traditions and received cerii(i<‘ates of licence (i) from •*minc*nt Tradilionists. 
lie thcij followed the din’ercnl courses of lectures which W'cre h«*ld in tin* 
mosques or iii^the madf'asas, and in some cas(*s he attached himself to one 
of the proiessors and lived with him not only ns a pupil, hut ;is a meni:d 
servant. ’^Ile thure Ibarm^l hy he.art the approved works fni the dogmas of 


il) Duriii{$ jlie 4irst t't^n'luries’Of Islamisifi, jirolessors received no otlior rcriiuiienilioii from their 
Ilian the presenU which.it wol cu^tniiiary for the loiter to give on pnN.«iiig too higher class. 

(2) The only ^ocoplion I have bitlierto remarked is olTered by al-IJ Akim’s ihir al-Hikmn. 

(3) These ohiervaiions will account fojr a. si iigulajr sla lenient made hy al-Makkari in his llistory.of Spain, 
where he says, MS. No. 704, fol; 00 recto : ** Though learning vias highly valued by the iiihnintants of Spain. 
** gentle and coiuinon, they had no madrdsa* specially established Car the propagation of learning; hut all 
'* the sciencesi^wer^ taught in Uic mosques* for payment/' M. fi ay angos^lias omitted this curious passage in 
his abridged triinslatioif of that work. 

(4) See a. no^ on the'siibjeci of Ijasds. or ccrtiUcatea of, capacity, in M. Haioaker's Speelmeti latniot/f 
MSS. Bib. iugd. ^ abo Ifr de Socy's Chre8tomathie, um. I. p« 123. 
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, 1 'eligiou, and studied the couiinenUtries on the same works under the tuition 
of his muster; he acquired a correct knowledge, of- tlie diiTcr'ent' readings of 
the Koran and of its ortliodox interprebition, whilst he pursued th’c' study of 
ancient poetry and philology, grammar and rhetoric, in ord^r to alttain the 
faculty of appreciating perlectly Uic admirable style, whiclt characterises the 
Koran. The sc^condary points of jurisprudence, forming the doctrines of the 
sect to which he l)clonged, thenljccame the object of his [lartit^ular s^idy, and 
an acquaintance with logic and dialectics completed his education. Having 
obtained li'om his prolessors certificates of capacity ;{iud licence to 'teach the 
works whu-h he hatl m.'istercd, lie Ibund the career open to the plaees of kha- 
tib or preiicher, immn, kaili, nmfti, and professor. Such was the usual course 
of ediic.^lion, and its liencfidal iiilluencc on the mind and charactQi* cannot 
Ik; doubted T 1 )• , 

It is mucli more dillicult to mark out the line of study followed by those 
who were destined to till places in the public admiiiistration. Thtt kdiib 
should lx; not finly, as his name implies, a good peiiinuii, hut .also a muster 
of the beauties of the Arabic language, well airquainted with grainriiar and 
the writings of the poets, u skilful uccounbint aud gifted with a capacity for 
husiiR'ss (2). -Some kdtibs were emphvycd to draw up state papers ^ others, 
to keep the public accounts aud registers, or Ur receive the tithes and 
the revenues of the sbite; every governor of a province had his kutib 
wliose duly wais lo keep the con*cspondent«, and to receive the btxcs of 
the district, the rents of the government lariiis, etc. Out of this. money a fixed 
.sum was yearly I’emitled to the sovereign; the governor i’eiwving.lHc rest for 
his own use and the payment of the troops, and persons entillM to salaries, 
such as the kddis, the jurisconsults, the imams of the gf^at mosjques, the 
clerks in the public oflices-, etc. Vart of it Wcls absorbed also Jjy works of 
public utility, aud in defraying the ex|)cnses of ,his>qourt. < lie was obligiHl 
liesidcs to maintain the post>hor^ establishment, but - the postihastcr, who 
acted :dso as a spy over the governor, was nomiitatcd by the sovereign. 


(ly It may be remarked that nearly all the Sfoslim authors with wjbosc works^ wc are'aoqijiaiiitcd, were 
either doctors of tlie law, or had followed the course: of’ studie.4 iiecotsary to become diie. ^ * 

(2) The title of Adifb was sometimes given to. copyists of the Koran. " 
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The;^at ^ of wliidi it may 

juaU^ medioctia, sUui tfiota piumi requires froui 

tte ti^sbi^ 4ome pb^ The dedine of Arabie poetry can 1)C easily 

traced dPWh. from the acc^ion of the Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubitcs; 
for hiany centories the' patrons of the belles* leitros were of foreign extraction, 
and wHters .ivho’ sot^ht thefr fav were obliged to ('ouforin thoir own 
judginent; to diat of [iiOrso^ were in general unable to appreciate the 
true b^iiii^ Of literary coniposilions. Works which had obtained the pa- 
tronage of the prince could not fail to fix the attention of other poets who 
took them as models which they strove to imitate and to surpass. The opi- 
nion held in lb,e Schools that the. ancient kaaidtu yueve niasterpieies of art 
i(x»htributed aibo. .to the perversion of good taste; their plan :md ideas 
were servilely copiedv and it was by refinement of expression alone that 
vhriters could display their talent ; vctIkiI quibbles,, far-fetched allusions, 
ihou^te; borrovred: from the old writers and strained so as to be hardly 
recognisable, such .Were the means by which they strove to attain origin- 
ality;. sense was $aj^fkx:d to sound, ihc most discoidant ideas were linked 
together for the futile advantage of oh^ining a recurrenc'e of words having a 
similar written form or a similar pronunciation ; poets wrote for the c>ar and 
the eye, .;not for the mind, .and yet the high estimation in which their pre;^ 
duetiofts were held may be judged from the readme.ss of Ibn Khallikfin to 
quote them. Ifiis taste was that of the age in which he lived, and the ex- 
tracts which he'giteWenable die reader to form an idea of the Aral) mind 
at the perictd of the Crusades. Tlie same feeling of impartiality which in- 
duces me to .cipress so ^vere a censure on the generality of the islaiuic 
pbefcsv 6hligc»;ibe ais spine exceptions. The of al-Muta- 

nabbi are (blf of prigiaaiity, :and depth of thought ; he often 

the !8u|^ime/ l^mishcd by occasional fruits, is 

Vei^ f^^^^ ^ape and ele^^noe; AbA ’1-A!A for 

' dignity a^. jfiehhiyv^ superior to them all; his pieces 

te^ Witb eenj(phettt'^ mystic, revelies: he soars towards’ the 

coii^n^ ahd^^ with apirituid b^uty ; glidW) with 

the: ri^der^fr^;/:bBe;-4^ scene td anptl^iii' ; (he Ju^ihent fr rapti- 
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vaCed by'llK 5 genius of ih^ p^. 'and bait'd^. die ■ 

tds^ which. diafigui^, fcpra Uif^lie tb riiiwSv^s.fliiliniraW^ 

'. Having pointed out tlie ii^a^oe:df .-flip ^ 

aiiii^s to skPtdi the pliin g^erally fidtewcd jn ttes 
The poet, aoebinpahied by ''two friends, appiM^phepi' atl^r ‘a:‘.|^Qng- 
through the- desert, to the place 'where Jfie aaw- hfs iDiptVe^ flte; .^dar V: 

, befora, and whci’p lie hopek. to mcet.her {ij^itiV.' At his iw(j[uppt they dii^'i- ^ 
the cainels on >vhich they are mounted towards the spot, h^ut.tfa^*nims of 
the rustic dwollihgs, the wilkered fiio^a* brushwood, .aiid krpneiws of . t^ 
with- which were forthpd\"the frail al^dos wltere 'tho.tr|be h^d passed the 
summer,' the liearthstpaes. blackened hy th^ lire,-;ihe 8<»liw^y ’^kveii hovering, 
around in si?;arch of . a si^Vity npnrisbment -'Cvpry object .h^'j^cpivps sti^^ 

“ huii wilh the conviction that iiis bieloved aud her-frroilydwyij.pnio^'fd to,,spm^ 
other legion in- the d^rt. ,0vera)ihc with griefs heedloss/^the . consolations 
rtf his friends Who k^hort h iiii. to be lirin , he long roinaini^pl tinged, in silent 
^affliction 'at leiijgth he finds relier in a torrent of tear^;>‘knd' raising up hiiT’ 
•jh’ead, he extemporiU^ a inouriiFul eleg 5 % Hi? coinniep^-by mentioning Uie . 
•places which he Jli^ alrc:idy visited ip hopes of finding' hhr/i^’h^m he loved,-: 
:|i|d:calt.s to. mintt 'i;he dan^rs whiph ;he.hadi :encoiintei*ed in the desert, (le - 
.^ci'iltes the ca^d which', though fatigued still full oT ardour,- l^'b^ 

'Kim: into Uie dcpflis of the wilderness ; he vaunts his glirp courage ptod exlpls . 
the ghu'y of his trilK!. Aii adveiiture which happenesd. oti the previous night . 
t^Q;Comcs to ' hts memory ; afire blaring, oii^a IqkyfjKin had attract t]leir^ 
atteiiflpO and pitied tbetn to the to-nt of a generous 'i^b, '^l^ere they fOuiid 
and hesj^itality. ' He tbeii praises the of ;kis..m^^ , 

(XH^lains of i||^rpaiiis-of love-and absence; Whilst hrp;|;om{ripions.kurj^ • j 
siw'i(y;^;;He ca^i^* a parting look tewaVds. the. place IwArpsiidw,’. 

and^ip^ a dnrk pjloud;. rain -and ’:^nl^ti|t^^tgkt^ 

the spilt. This sight fills bik heart with j.6y ; ^n il^pdant sbpw^^is 
to shed* new Itj^ upon ihe. parch^ soil,' and thns;^i!^li'e a ririi herbage' ^r . 
the 'floilks.: the’ family of his h^oved will' theft soOMVrBi 

■ • A J* ' ,* • . ■ - "ev* • ■. 


thhd 


ji( tbeir former habitation. 






,' Such :niay ?^?considrixi!d as thp-f Outline of the^stOral>J 
,prDduciibns,rri^ ritnip id^as altnOSt 
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‘ r fr^^niplyj serve tQ iHeb. i; ;/rke/<^](^ 0 ^ fnocoi in praise 

/ of tlie.s^c form, wiili the ^>le diftcreiicc 

a i^ the poet goes to 

. !j; p^; oi?eJjiej^;i^^ p!’a^g thi qlgw he I'elcbrates the noble 

quaUties of; Uic^^man'Wbp IS always i^a^y Mritfi. qb'nhdant gifts, to bestoweou- 
. . ; swfeUoii pn.the'.i^ ‘ V /. 

it' i^u|ts ihat'a person iainiliar ViUl. the mode of composition 

] . fdtpW)^ ip the ftasfdo;^can blW, ili'oili a single ^rd in a verse, perceive the 
• drift, of thl poet and discover, almost intnitiyciy* . the thoughts which are to 
fottdW iCqhas thus a mi^iiS of doterininiiig ti%- true readings amidst the 
ma^ ufeifdrs virttli which. copyists usvudly disUgmp Anibic poetry ; knowing 
' what the poe| mteiids to say, he feels no longer aiiy difficulty in disengaging 
. thi^ author’s^ %ords ftont the faults of a corrupted tex t . Tlic same pccu- 
liarUy is' frequently perceptible in pieces of a few Verses ; these generally 
reproduce "somrfr of the' ideas <^niaincd'in the Aasfdo, .arid for this r^spn they 
' are iu^ly stylc^y!*«</nicni« by Arabic writers. i ; - 

Tbelro exists ^sd some , compositions of an original form ; such .are the 
. dtl6oi’t or disiicfittr'and llie mmed/t’a, both bon'oxved froiii the Persians, and 
the fnfofWts/iaAu^ inVeiitcil in. Spain by Ibu Alni llabMb (t)> Pieces of 
■ this rkind bqtamq’^norarfavouritos by the liovelty t>f their, form and ni.'ilter : 
the fhaied/fo, xvits'ilidbpted by the dervishes, and tiw mt^ashshafui was culti- 
. yahsd. wiib passic^ and 4^^^ its perfoction in Aiidalusja, whence it was 
transported to tli^ East. It cannot be denied that llie; Moorish poets, with 
all -their qxtrayagpnc^ of thought and expression, wer^ fiir su{»erior in -their 
pqrbcption of thbi beauties, of nature, and' the. delicaoies/df sentiment to their' 
b'rethPoft.-qf;the^*ist, and Uie European reader .Will often tilscover in their 


: poet^, with sui’pri^; the §amc ideas, nictaphc^sy and systems of yer- 
siftc4dQtC^w4%| -chi^^^ |hj\; Works of the iroUbadburs and the . early 
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. An borrowed from the ainte>islaDiic poets aiid of freq[uenc .r(^iBrrence:ih 
the kaaidns of laliT authors is the taif al-khidl or phantomi The loV^ jpur<* , 
neys with a caravan through the desert; for many nights his grief at beieg 
separated from his beloved prevents him from sleeping^ hut at length he 
yields to fatigue aiid closes his eyes. A phantom then approaches towards 
him, unseen by all but himself,. and in it he recognises the image of his mis* 
tress, .(rome to visit and console him. It was sent to him by the beloved, 
or rather it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the dreary waste and fleeted 
towards his couch : she too had slept, but it was to go and;, see her lOver in 
her dreams (1). They tlius meet in spite of the; foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he obtain an interview with the, 
beloved, and who arc so jealous that they hinder, him from sleeping, lest he 
should see her image in his dreams : it is only when they slumber that he 
diirc^^closc his eyes. 

The figurative language of the Moslim poets is often difficult to be under* 
stood. The »arci4«tt5 is the eye; the feeble stem of that phint bends lanyuidly 
under its flower, and thus recals to mind the of the eyes. Pearls 

signify Ixitli lears and teeth; the latter ara sometimes called Aat7«tone«, from* 
their whiteness and moisture ; the lips are cwmelians or rubies;, the gums, a 
pomegranate flower; the darft foliage of the myrtle \s synonymous with the 
black hair of the lieloved, or w’ilh the first down which* uppers on the cheeks 
of youths at the jjerifid of puberty. The down itself is called the izdr, or 
head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of t|je izdr is compared to the letters 
turn J and nun j. Ringlets trace on the check or neck the letter wdw j ; they 
are also called scorpions, cither for their dark colour or their agitated move* 
inenls (2Q ; the eye is a sword; the eyelids, scabbards; the whiteness of the 
(omplexion, camphor; and a mate or beauty-spot, musk, which term denotes 
also dark tmir (5). A molds sometimes compai^ also to ah otit creeping 

(1) Fuller Inrormatioii on thU subject will bo found In o memoir imoried bj me in the . Journal diia-. 

for April, 1838. . * ' ^ ^ ^ 

(2) tlie author of the Scholia on Thucydides, A, $ 6, remarks that the word q[xop«iV< is^as eiiiploydd in do-* 
fignatc boys' curls. 

(3) ^0 a second memoir, which I have insert6d'in.tba Jotimal dsfalifu# for FebruaryV 1^$^, wilt be found 

a number of observations relative to these metaphors, with examples. V .' V / 
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on lliG cheek towards ih6 honey of the mouth ; a handsome face is Ik)iIi a 
fuii-mqott ajbjdtdty: black hair isniylU; thoiraist is a wUhte-branch or a lance: 
the ira/er of' the facevA self respect: a poet sells the water of his face when 
he bestows mei’cenary praises on a rich p:itruit devttid of every noble qua- 
lity. ■ ■ 

Sdme of the verses quoted by Ibn Kliallikaii are of a nature such as pre- 
cludes translation. Had they been composed by a teinale on a youth whom 
she loved, they would seldom offer any thing objectiouahkt ; hut as the case is 
not so, they are utterly repugfiaiit to Euro^M'an readers. Propriety sug- 
gested their suppression, but as it was requisite to give an idea of what tliey 
are, a few of them have been arrayed, and rather awkwardly, in a Latin 
garb. It must not, however, tic suppostHj that they are always the product; 
of a degraded passion ; in many cases they .were the usual cxprtssioii of sim- 
ple friendship and affection, or of those platonit* atUichments wliitdi tin; tran.s- 
lated works of some Greek philosophers first Umglil the Mosliins. IiuIih.hI, 
love and friendship are so closely ainfounded by ibeiu, dial they desigiiali* 
both feelings by the same word, and it is not uncommon to meet cjiistles 
addressed by one aged doctor to another, and containing st;n(iment.s of iht* 
strongest kind, but which arc the expression of frit!ndsiiii» tmly. It often 
happens also tliat a poet descrilies his mistress iiiulci- the allribuies of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that excessive prudery of orimilal feedings 
which, since the fourth century of Islipnism, siarctdy allows an allu.sion to 
women, and more particularly in poetry; and this rigidness is still carried S4> 
far, that at Cairo public singers dare not amuse their atulitoi's with a song 
in which the lieloved is indicated as a female. Some of those pieces have also 
a mystic import, as the commentators of Hali/., Saadi, and Shebisteri have 
not failed to d^rve. In the Journal Asiatique for February, 1850, will lx* 
found a note on this subject inserted by the writer, and liuckingham’s Tra- 
vels in Assyria, vol. I. p. 159 of the 8vo edition, offer some page.s in accord- 
ance with the opinion there advanced, ft cannot however lie denied tliat the 
feelings ‘which inspired poetry of this kind were not always pure, and that 
polygamy and jealousy have inf^ted the morals of some eastern nations with 
the foulest corruption. • 

Ibh khallikiln drew up his work, A. H. 654 (A. 0. 1256), but daring ilu; 
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remainder of liis lifit he continued to iniprovo it by addilions^ anid correciions^ 
These alterations are frequently pei*rx^ptiblo, even in lh0 ' translation, their 
' insertion in the text having })een effected with ^ little attention, that' iq 
many places they interrupt tlie priinilive' narration ; this^ however, is dot 
considered hy Orientals as a defect, their custom being to phuie all notes and 
iiliisiraiions in the IxhIv of (he work.. The author published new editions 
of his Biographical Dictionary at diirorent periotls, and -.the latest.was fol- 
lowed by the writer in preparing for the press the edition of (he Arabic 'text 
from which the following iraiislation is made. ^ 

The diilicidlY of midering a work of tlus nature into a' European language 
can lx? appredaUxl hy those only who have made sinular essays ; the wTitor 
had at iirst the inteiitiou of giving it in a Freiieh. translation,, and a portion 
of liis task was alreaily executed when he r»11eix;d his w’orJk to the Oriental 
Translation Oommitleti ; in coiiipliainx* with tlieir wishes he rcfommenced it 
in English, and endeavoun'd to mak<; it as literal as he possibly could. It is 
trne that the idioiualic expmssions |)eeuliar to the Arabic tongue, the.seho- 
. lastic terms and U^ehniealilies, the learned allusions and pieces. of poetry do 
not always admit of a close translation;, to render them fully, clearly, and 
exactly is incompatible with oouciseness, audit was hy paraplnxises only that 
such a (ask could bo accomplished, In some Cases, where- the text itself 
required elucidatum, the translator lias given the necessary inibrnialion un- 
lier the form of notes, and he made i| his p.nrticular "care to cope with every 
dilficiilty and clear up, if possible, evei*)’ obscurity. Ho may not have been 
always ibrtunate in liis elToris; in some -cases he has acknowledged bis ina- 
bility, and perhaps in many inort^ he may liave been mistaken ; but his constant 
endeavours to attain corr(>ctness will, he hojies, ciilitk; him to. the indulgence 
of Orientalists when they- dclocl his errors. 

A number of biographical notices, draW9 from original and authentii* 
.sources, have tn^cn added in the notes, but there still remain in this volume 
the names of many persons whosc^ lives are not given. For this, three. rea- 
sons :ire to be assigned; (he first, that in the text of the. following volumes, 
these lives are to be found ; the second, that the translator was unable .td dis- 
cover who they were; and the third, lliat the information whicii he had ob- 
tained respecting .them was too slight to merit mention, and he preferred 
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waiting some time longer,,in hopes (hat further researches might Ik; mure 
successful aiul lesid U^'esnlls worthy. of ihsi'rlioii jn an ensuing vpluiiio. 

The .>york itjyfelf is arranged in alphalitAku I order, hut as the gixsit mnjoriiv 
of the persons, whose lives it mnlaiiis art) usually designalcsl hy a {tnrticulai- 
surname, it was absolutely necessary that a general in'di^x of such ap[)eilalions 
should be given; .who hut an OrieiiUti scholar could know lliat the life of 
the jxiet Abu Tamimtih is to 1)0 found under the name of Ilahih : ihatuf al- 
Mulanabbi under Ahmad; and that of at-Tahiri, the historiun, under Mu- 
haiumad? It is hardly no(X)ss.'iry (o obstu've that the Arabic nomenckiiure 
of persons is rom]K>sed- first, of the surname, as Ahii Bakr (//re /jathcr oj' 
Bakr); then, of the real name, as Ahmad ; next, of the patronymic, ns Jhti 
Jai'ir {the son of Jiirh ) ; and then, the elliiiic name, as al-A/ili {hetow/inif to 
the tribe of Azd), aUMisri (native of Misr, or Byypt), etc., to wliieli must 
be added liieknamcs derived from some (Xirtieular circumstance. 

The genealogies are soinelimes extended to a great length, hut it will la* 
(HTi'eived, upon examinalion, that in this the author’s d<‘sigii was to point 
out eorreelly the descent of the individual from an aucest«)r who was W(*ll 
known, and tliese'lisls will la; sometimes found usidiil for tracing the rela- 
tionslii]:) and allilintion of the Aruhit* tribes. For the promiiicialion of pro- 
per names the li'anslator has followed the authority of tlie Kiimus and ad- 
Dahnbi, and for the names of places the Maroftid «if as-Soyuli and ilic 
Takwtm ai-ltulddn of Abd '’l-FcdA. The aiitogi'apU inaniiKcripl r)f Ihu 
Kliallikfin, in w'hich every word of doiihtful prommeiation is aeroinpniiied 
with the vowel points, was also of the greatest serviie to the iraiislaUir, !)ui 
a portion of this volume had l)eeu already printetl Iwdore he was aware that 
a document so precious was hi existence. On rtfceiviiig it from lh<? pm- 
prietor, l)r..Curc(on, Ip whom he acknowledges himsidf deeply indebted for 
so great a favour, he reviewed his IransLuion from the iiegimiirig and \eri- 
fied all the points respecting which stune doubts were still remaining on 
his mind; ,lhc results have been inserted in tin* additional notes. Whilst 
the last part of the volume was in the course of iratislaiion, the autograph 
was consUlndy cqnsUll^r and for the second .vulnme U will lx; ctjUiilly 
use&l. 

The transcription of Arabic proper names hy means of the Roman alphaiiet 
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offers great diilicuUies, and in this part of his task the translator aimed siin> 
ply at representing the pronunciation of the word as it would strike a Euro- 
|n>an cm*: a system liable to many objections had the original text not been 
published. The kk repnjsents the t/h as pronounced by the Scotch in daugh- 
ter, the Spanish j, or the Geriiian ch pronounced with emphasis. The gh 
is an r deprived of its rattling sound ; the a is to be pronounced as in man; 
the d as \\\ Jdther; the i as in- pin: the ftis the ce in been; the « as in but; and 
the fi as the oo in noon. TJie circumflex, serving to mark the long vowels, 
has itoeii sometimes omitted, either by inadvertence or bec'ause the name was 
so fiimiliar that the presence of such a sign was needless. The names of 
s<.)mc; places arc given according to the corrupt proiumciatiou current in Eu- 
rope; thus Mausil is written Mosul; al-Kdhtra, Cairo ; Halab, Aleppo, oXv. 


ESU OF THE INTROOl'CTlON. 
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i*.i()(:hAi*m(:\L mcnoMiiv 


Tiir. \i TiKiiis l■nl;|■ \(:i; 


i\ liir ii.'iiiii' ()l (■(1)1, ilic .\|(‘i'( iliil, lli(‘ (ilcinciil 1 1 il i lii^ s;iilli iIm' ihciIn 
'' ii|)|tli:iiil lor llic iii)‘r) \ ol llic .Mdsi Sli.tiiis ;iil-ilin .\l»ii \lim.iil 

Ihii .Miili;iiiiiii:i(l lliii llH‘:iliiiii lliii Mii-llakr lliii Kli:illil\:iii, IoIIowit ol liicsn i 

111 as-Slc’ili ; 


i'caisc III' |(i(iiiil. III ulniiii aliiiic Im'|iiii|,{i'|Ii iIic allriliiilc nl I'li'iiial cmsI- 
I'lKv: wild lialli |iassi‘il iiii Ins i rcaliiri's llit'ilddiii dl ilcalli, ami iiri'si't'ilicil in 
all liMii,:: lii'iii^N a (ci'lain (itiii, IicmukI wliicli llii’\ laiiiidl pass wlicii dmv ii 
Is i'\jiiivil ; wild, ill lliis sciiti'iiic, lialli ilcall <'(|iiallv lii'hvi'i-ii llic mililc ami 
ill)' IdwIv-lidi'M. ill)- |i.d\v(Triil ami llii‘ weak : lo linn iln 1 i;l\(' |ii'aisi' inr In-, 
aiiiimlanl liiMnirs ami his '^ills |iiiri' < /i-mn III • : sin h |iiaiM' :is a man i an 
dlliT wild a\dwclli liis mahililv in ri'aiii cm'ii llic Idwcsl sliain ol > lillniij 
I'lild^N ; I hear witness dial there is no pod hiil the inily (iimI. who hath mi 
|iailiier I ill Ins siieh witness as a inan laii hear whn slniwelh al all 

tunes a snieere heart, ami whn ho|)elh in the nierev ol his l.nnl, imirnniL; ami 
e\emiii^ ; I hear witness that .Miihaiiiiiiad, Ins serv:inl ami a|idslle, is the iiiosi 
exirllcnl dl the |ird|ihi Is. the iiiosI ildhle ol the saiiils ; and that It I'' Im' 
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who inviloih lo walk in llio white [Ktlli {of ftalvntion) : (hxl grant to him and 
to his iamily ol' illustrious prinws such blessings as may endure while heaven 
and eaith do last ; God lie gracious to his wives, and to liis holy and pious 
companions. 

The motive which induced me to compose this work, forming an historical 
compendinin, was this: I had always lieen intent on studying the history of 
those mi'll of renown who lived iM'fore my time; 1 was desirous of knowing 
the dales of their hirth and death, and of learning who among them lived 
within the limits of each si'parati^ (‘enliiry. The results w'hich I ohiaiiu'd 
incited me to increase the slock which J had acquired, and to redouhle my 
resea n 'hes ; J .'qiplied iiiy iiiiiid therefore lo the study of works written spe- 
cially on the suhject, and gathered, from the mouths of the masters versed in 
this science, that information which I (;ould not find in hooks; I persevered in 
this pursuit till I had amassed a large quantity of documents roughly draw n 
up, which contained the events of a great nutuher of years ; 1 had also another 
portion of these fads iinprijssed on my memory. It so ha])[>ened, however, 
that when I had lo recur to my notes, f could not find what I sought unless 
with some diilicidty, lH;caus(! they were not regularly arranged ; I was there- 
fore ohiiged lo class thi'in, and I adopted the alphalN'tical order, judging it 
more convenient than the chronological. In this I made it a rule lo give the 
lirst place lo those names which hegin wilha lumiza, and the next to those in 
which the second letter is a /i'/man,or the nearest lo it in ordiu* ; thus, I put the 
word Ihra/ihn iM'fori? Ahmad, hecausi^ the letter b stands nearer to the hamza 
than the letter li. This plan I followed up to the last, so that my work might 
In' more easily consulted; it led, lunvcver, lo the necessity of placing (m .voiiic 
instances, the life, of) a modern liefore that of an .'incienl, and of inserting the 
n.'ime of one person lielween those of two ollu'rs who Indong to a diili'rent 
class; hut the convenience {I aimed at) rendered this unavoidahle. 

I have not assigned a place in this compendium to the companions of 31u- 
liammad, or to the Tdbis ; a fiwv only ex(«pted, whos<! history many persons 
require lo know ; neither have I given the lives of the Khalil's, liecause the 
mmierous works on the suhjed rentlercd it unnecessary foi‘ me lo do so ; hut 
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1 li;iV(Mna(l(‘ ol' :i iniiiilMT nl' lalenhHl iniiiviiliials whom | 

was a(‘(|iiaiiil(^(L an<i wiici stippliiui me willi some nl' lin* iiitormalioii ii'aus- 
mitlril in lliis hook; oi* elso who HmhI in mv (inie, hiil wIkmii I lu'ver saw : 

[ nnj ohjvcl in fhi.s tras ] lo make known lo llie riiliiia* ^enerali(»n llie rireimi- 
slann's o| (Inar lile. 

I have nol limihal mv work t(»(he hislorx of any one parlieiilar 4 lass 4)r|M i' 
sojis, as l(Nirn4al iim'M, prinei^s, (‘inirs, vi/irs, or ]>ocMs: hiil I have s|H»k(ai <»! 
all those w host' names are liimiliar U\ (he |mhli4\ and ahoiii w horn (|ii4'sli4)nsari‘ 
rr(‘(|iienll\ asktal ; I hav(‘, h(»wt‘V<‘r. ridaltal tlh* liiets I e4>iild asi taiain r(‘s|MM 1 - 
iiii; lluaii in a <‘t)m'is4‘ maimer, h'sl mv wairk should iH^eome |o4» voluminous: 
I ha\e li\4‘d, with all |H»ssihtt* I'xac tiK^ss, tin* dah^s 4>l ihtar hnih ami 4li‘aih ; i 
have iraeiMl up lliiar i^4au‘aloL;v as lnY;h as I caiuld ; I have marktal <lowii lh«‘ 
ortho^iaphx iA ihosi' naimxs whieh aia* liable i(» he wrilltai imurrcailv ; and I 
have* eihal iIm‘ trails wliii h may hisl Si*rvc^ (o eharac'liaa/.c* i^ac h indivithial 
sm h as nohh* ai lions, singular anee« kites, versi^s, ami hollers, so that llu* retailer 
may <ha‘iv<* aimisiamail liauu my work, ami llml it mil lAehisixt ly of sm li a 
miirorm lasl as wauild prov<* tirtxsoiiM*: lor iht^ imisl (‘Ilia iiial imlmiaueiil to 
readiuL* a hook ai’isi's Iroiii tin* vai iely of its style. 

Ms wo!'k thus lorimal, il was ineiimhenl on im* lohi^^in it with a short in\o- 
ealion, intemkal tii I'oneilialt* Divim^ favour; this, joimal lo the* rest, made up 
tlh* pr(*s<Mit voluim*, which I <lesif;ne(| as a help t<i iun memorv, ami whii h i 
inlilkal : lltioL of the Deaths of eminent Men, and llisforj/ of the Stms if the 
epijeli ; dvan n frinn n ritten sonrees and ornl traditions, or aseertained Inj jter - 
sona! observation ; hv this I inleiidiMl that the* 4'ont4‘nts ol iht* work shoiihl hi* 
d<‘noled hy thi^ title alom^ If aiiv piM'son poss4'ssiui; iid4)iaualion 4111 tin* siih- 
j(M'i I have lrt‘al4Ml, |M‘r4‘<‘ive fftulls in this hfiok, In' will lio a ima iloriiiiis aetliiii 
in (Miriavtin;^ them altir ihu* veriliiation (oi: for I luysidf Iuim* spaiaal no 
pains in 4h’awini>[ liaim works of 4\slahlish4Ml r4‘pul4* lor a4‘4‘ura4‘N, and ha\e 
niwia*, throu^^di 4‘ai'4*l4vssness, *rit4vi (vvtrai ts Irom ikuihlful authorili4‘s ; on the 
4‘4intrarN, I liavi^ dom* all that lay m m\ power to attain 4‘ornalm‘ss. 

I pul this work in tinier in tl^e seiiv ImI A. |>. at (^airo, thoii,i;li 
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lakoii u|» hy other avoealions, niict living under cii'eumslaiiees uniavourabh* to 
such a task. The render ouglit iherelorc to excuse me, and consider that it 
was the motive I sUiUmI whicJi indu(»;d me to undertake it, and that no 
vain laney could ever have^ inspired my mind witli tlie absurd idea of 
ranking among autliors : a current proverb says. There are men for each 
business ; and how could such an honour happen to me, who have but a 
limited sliai'e of information in ibis science ? Ik^sides, he who boasts of a 
Rdenl with which he is not gifted, is like one who arrays himsidf in the 
garb {-ij ()f falsehood, (iod [)reserve us from lalling into the gulfs <»f err<»r, 
and grant us, ihi'ough his grac<! and bounty, that surest sal<;guard, the know 
ledge of our real abilities. .\men. 

I. In trnn.Kl.Ttin^ tlii.s wril known (*\|irc.s.si<iii, which the Mo^linlN plarc at tlir lir};inniiift of .ill their hook.<, 
lliine taken az-/iiinaklisliai‘i lor iri} ^iiide ; in liis coiiiiiiciitar)’ on thu Koran, this writer makes (he lollo win;; 
remark : ** The word HahmAn denotes a more czleiisive idea than Hahtm ; tor this reason, |)eo[ili‘ say ;in 
speakin;; of (iod i: *• the .Herrifui ( ar- iinhmtXn } in this world and in the uea't; ' and “ the t'lvmvnt f tir- 
HnhUnJ in this world! " 

The word Tdhi means a fhllnwvr ; it is employed especially to denote, a .Mosliin who had met with 
some of' the companions of Muhammad, but had never seen Muhammad himself. 

This inconsiderate authori/ation of changing and correcting, is the main cause of liie numerous di.MTf 
paneies between the manuscripts of Ibii KlinllikAirs work. 

•^) The word , J . dual of (f/armentj, is employed, here and elsewhere, to signify a suit 

o/ — Sec do Sack’s liartri, p. r»5, I. 15. As the clothing of the ancient Arabs consisled of an^lj! 

I izdr, lied round the. waist » and a f nV/d. throw'll over the shoulders), ihe dual miiiiber is \ei\ natti- 

rally made use of to denote the entire dre.ss. 
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11511 AIIIM A.N NAKIIAI. 

Mh'i Imran, siirnainrd also Ahu Aiiiiiiar, lliraliim llm Va/id llm al Aswacl Ihii 
z\mr 11)11 liahia Ihii llarillia Iliii Saad llm .Malik Ihiiaii-Naklia an Nakliai, nalivr ot 
Krira,aiid a rrlrhratrd imam and doctor, was omMif tin' 7V//;/.v. 'riion(;li hr had 
srrn and visited Aaisha (ividow <>/' JMuhnnwuul ), tln*rt‘ exist no aiithentie tradi 
lions r4u'eive<I hy him froni In*!* ; he du‘cl A. II. llo or llh . A. I). 'i ;, aj;e«l V.h 
som(‘ say oS, hut tin* first. numlM^r is eornrt. W hen flu* death oran-MakhaMirc'w 
iH*ar, he was soiely troubled in s])iril,and lN*in;; spokt'ii to about it, said : W hat 
|»eril ean be jjreat4‘r than mim*? 1 nuisl exjwet a niessen.;;er from my Lni-d, seni 
to annoiinee to m<* eitln^r paradi.se or hell ! I declare soh^mnly I would rather 
remain as 1 am now, with (/;/r .vo«/ (1)) struj;;;lin;; in my throat, till tlu‘ day of 
n‘surr«'etioii lutdcrf^o suck a hazard ) \ Ilis mother, Mulaika, dau;;ht«'r ot 

Ya/id Ibn Kais, was sister to al-Aswad Ibii Ya/.iil an-Nakhai who was thiae 
fon* mat(‘rnal nnel(*to Ibrahim. — j\a/dtai uivunshr/ouffut" /(j r///-AV//7/^/, wliieli is 
a.;;rtNat braneh of the trilx'uf Madhij, in Y'^ainei^aii-Nakha's iiaim* was Jasr Ibn Amr 
Ibn Olla Ibn Khalid Ihii IMfilik Ibii Odad; he was siirnaimsIan-lVakha, beeatise he 
had reiiiovt'd far away, inta/diaa, tVoiii his {M^oph* ; this tribe has produced a 
fjiMMt nuinlMT of nmiarkable men. Olliers have {;ivc*n a dilli^renl fjtMMSiloijy 
an*]Nakha, bill iheorie herejjivim iseorrecl; it is takc'ii from Ibn al-Kalbi’s .//////- 
haraf an-i\isak (Universal Genealofjisl). 

O III thr Arntiii*. llir wimJ wtj snul, i.< uiKlrrsliinil , L^n simil.'ir rasps orriir in llir Koran. 

O’ 

Srn nliiion ; Surat, I.VI, vcrsr S2; ami s., I.XXV, v. 2r». 

(2 .4liil .Vrnr •'il-'As\\ad llin Yaztilllii) Kais ati-Xakliai, onr. of thp TtlUis: in tii.s hr .saw llir Klialif’' Atiw 
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h.'iUr.'iiid Omar, ami Irarned the traditions From the Khalil' Ali; Ihii Masiid .see dcSary's An//io/o,fyf> ft rrimm/i- 
tirale, p. .'18 •; Moad (deSary's (’hrestowathie Anihe, t.lll, p. litti; and AAisha. His eKartitiide and authority 
as a traditioiiist Mere universally admitted; he died A. II. 75 (A. 1>. Another relehraled t^hi of the 

same t'amily, Alkama Ihn Kais an-Makliai, native ol'Ki^fa and unrlc loal-Aswnd, Mas one ol* the ^rcati^st dortors 
of his lime ; he learned the traditiims rroni Omar, Othman, Ali, Ihn Masiid and AAisha. Ilis merit Mas held 
ill such hit'll esiiinatioi^ that the companions of Miihamiiiail themselves consulted him on (|iiestions toiicliin^ 
the laM. lie died A, II. <15 v A. B. fi8'2-5 ) vOthmAni's TabakAl nl’Fokahft. manuscript of the Hihiiot/tvffuif du 

Htti. !\ii. Tf'lo. 


AlilJ THAI a IRRAJIIM \L-KALBI. 


The jlorldr Abu Tliaiir Ihrnliim Ibii Kliulid Ibn Abi 'l-Yainiin ;«I-Kaibi was a 
disciplf ol lbr imam as-Sliall, who (aiigbt him ibosi* aiuiciil sayiiif'S ( I ) wliirb bf 
bas li-ansmini'd to posliM'ity. 'I'bis cmiiieiit doclor and tnisl.'Wortby IradilioiiisI 
on rclij'ions adaii'S wrote some works on ibe. Ahlidni (2), and be* rvin<*ed in these 
iieatises an e<|ual knowledge ol' tlu‘ traditions and jurisprndenoe. liis lirst 
studies wen; taken tiji with tlte doelrinesnribeHationalistsr.'t), but as-SliaH baviiif; 
eome to Irak, lie went often to see bim, beeame bis follower, anil reiioiineed the 
opinions of bis former sect, lie persevered in Ids adhesion to as-Sbali's prineiples, 
and died tlie 2<>tb Safar, A. 11. 2'iG (A. D. SOt) j , at Baghdad, where be was 
buried in the eemetery by the gate of Kenas. Ahmad Ibn Ilanbal said of bim : 
“ I look on him as a seeondSofyian al-Tlianri ('i; ; I have known bim as a /.ealons 
“ Sonnite for the last liftv vears. ’ 


1 ! TIicm* firiciiMii s.'iyin^s Mere probahh ohi pmxerhial expressions used by the Arabs of the heserl, xvho 
.'done were supposed to knoxx perfectly the pure Arabic. As ShAll had passed txventy years of his life in the 
(h'siM't. sliidxirii; the laiijjiia^^e; he had, besitles, a profound kiioxvlcd^o i>f the ancient history of the Arabs. 

I I )thmani's TiilmktV, f. 25, rcr.vo.' 

^2 The AlJidw. or Sentences, are the articles which compose the code of ^loslirii laxx ; they haxe been 
ilraxx II Iroiii four sources: the Koran; the sntnia, or traditions; the general consent of the ancient imams, and 
an.'ilie.;iral deductions obtained from the comparison of these three. ( Il’Obbsturs Taldrmi dv I'vnipirr Othn- 
inan, 1. I, p. oid'the Inlrodiicl ion ; l’’liij;er.s iinjji Khalifti, I. I, pp. 177, 332. 

;{ The i'ldloxvers of Ahd Ifanifa's docirine.s xvere called Rationalist.s, by ^le members of the other three 
«iiiliiido\ sects, because they preferred, in certain cases, the guidance of reason to that of tradition, in deciding 
Icjral ipiestions. Sliahrastaiii ; Pocock's Sperimen Hist. At., p. 2112.' 

5 Lilcrall\ thus; “ Hr is to mr us if he tvvrv in the skin of Sofpian ul-Thanri.'’ This pa.ssafre is to lie 
lound also ill Hihmaiii's Tahukut I'ol. 5*1, r.\ xxliere the word rendered by skin is written inisidkh: the xomi'I 
points h.'niii;.' been added bx the author himself ; this circuiiistance leaves no doubt of the correctness of the 
reading ^'ixcii iii the printed Arabic text. 



hi()c;kaimii<:al uir/noNAUv. 


ARl ISIIAK AL M\K\\ \/I. 

Ahii fsliak Ihraliiin Ihii Ahmad Ihii Isliak al-Mar\va/i^ dorfor of (In* sim'I nl 
as-Sliall, was llic 'jri'alost imirii and proh^ssor of Ids limr. lie li'arnrd (hr prin 
ripIc'S of jiirispriidmor fi*om Ahu 'l-Ahhas Ihii Soraij ; and liavinj; allainrd .'jrt ai 
rxrcdU'iUH* in (Ids sriciKH*, hi* snrrcfdnd llin Soraij as ridcf of llir Slialifcs in liak. 
Ill* composed many works, ami <*ommi*nlcd (he Mitkhtiistir, or \hrid[pn(*n( of ihr 
Dortriiu* of as-Shafi, l)y al-Aln/ani. lie* was for a Ion/]; (ime professor and imiffi ai 
Ra^'lidad, and a .;;reat nnmher of Ids pupils atlaim*d eminence. I( was af(er him 
that (her slree*! of Alarwa/i, in (hai ipiaiier of l»aehdafl railed ///r (litint /</ 
nr^linhi n*(Tiyed ilsnaim*. 'rowards lln*end ofhis lilr, In* sei onl Idr lv;;\pi, 
whc*rc* he tinisheii his days (In* *hh liadjah, A. II. ( A. 1). IkM). and was 
inferred near (he (omhof (he imam as-Shafi ; some say he died a li((le heldi e mid 
nif^hf, on Sunday, 1 l(h llajah of (he same year. — M(ir\V(izJ nu*ans 
A/fif’iv a.s-Shdhjdti^ oin* of lln* four ca|)i(als of Khorasaii, (he o(h(*rs heiii|j \aisa 
pur, Herat, and Italkh. This (*i(.y was so nann*d in ord(*r (o dis(in|pdsli i( 
from IMarw’ ar-Kud : A7/1/7/-/V/// is a Persian wnrd, whirh si;piilles fht* stm! nf ih, 

; for .slidh means kinjj, and jdn soni ; (he eiisfom of (he P(*rsians hein;; (o 
|ilac(* (he eonseepn'iit. h(*f«)re (In* anieced(*n(, when in (he relafion ol' annexion . 
'rids city was founded hy Alexander Zn 'UKarnaIn and is (he sea( of (In* 
;;oy(*rnmenL of Khorasan. In formiri/j (he lelatiye adjec'(.iy«* from Alarw, a . is 
added, as in fiazi, derived from Rai, and Isfakharzi^ from Istakhar; (his is om* 
way of i(s forrnafion ; bii(. aceordinjj to (he opinion of (In)Si* who have sfiidii'd (he 
snhjeef, such relafives arc oidy used xvhen s|)eakinf; of human hf*iin;s ; in all 
odier eases, (In* :• must not headd(*d. Therefon* oin* may say of a man, hr i.\ a 
Matwazi; and of a {jarinenf or odier tiling];, it is Manvi; some say, however, (lia( 
(In* 3 may he added in all cases, and (hat (In* dillcrenre in (lie form of (he i-r la 
(ivi* makivs no dilli'i’enee in i(s si;pdlicatioii. The, remaiinh*r of oiir ohserva( ions 
roneeridn;; these two cities wdll he foiiiid in (he Life of the kadi Min liamid 
Ahmad Ihn Aamir al-Marwarnidi. 

(1; Sonin parlirulars rnspertinf; llin Grant of Rabl ivill bn roiiml in llin l.ifn 4if ar-UnbI llm YAnus. 

1 * 2 ) Sni* dnSary’s Grammaim Arahe, vol. II, p. 47, for tin? niplanalion of Ihnsn frmis. 

3) Marw as-SliAhJAii probably the ancient Antioclia Marf^iami*, foiinded by AlexandfT the Oreal, and ilicn 
railed Alexandria; having beiMi ruined afterwards, it wms rebuilt by Antiochus, moii of SeleuniN, %%*ho ir 
his own name. 
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Alii ISIIAK AL-ISFARAiM. 


The iiiiisicr Aim Ishak Ilualilin ILiii Miiliaininad Ihn Ibrahim Ibn Miflraii ni- 
lsraraiiii,.siiriiatiii‘il Rokri atl-<liii(<?o/«/M/t of religion)tlKVilor llio scctofas-Shal'i, 

was an abir divine in schitlaslic and dn/'iiiiUic ibeoinjjy. The hakim Abu Abd 
Allah 'I; has spoken of him in lh«‘se terms: “ The /jcnerality of the shaikhs of 
“ Maisapur look lessons from him in iheolojjy, and his learning was acknow- 
*• leil/];ed hy ihe peo[»le of Irak and Khorasan ; he is the author of some ini|>oi-- 
“ lant works; ainon{]; others that {jreal one enlilled : Jdnii ’l-Jali, a treatise 
" on the dofjtnas of ivliipon, and a refutation of llie impious, which I have 
“ seen in live volumes. The kadi Abu ’l-Tayib al-Talxiri, being nllsfarai'ii, look 
“ lessons from him in the principles of jiirisprudenee, and it was for him that 
“ the celebrated college of Maisapiir was founded (2).” Ahii 'l-llas:ui Abd al- 
(ihaiir al-Farisi cites his name in his continuation of the History of A'aisapur, and 
speaks of him thus : “ lie was one of those learned men who attained the rank 
“ Mujttihiff ul) hy reason of his profound knowledge in the sciences, and of 
“ his possessing all the iwcessary <pialilications for being an imam (or chief of a 
“ sect). This doctor, the ornament of the F.ast, u.scjl to say: ‘ I wi.sh 1 mav 
<iie at >iais:'ipur, so that all its inhabitants may pray over me:’ and it was 
“ then; hedied,on the 10th Miiharram, A. II. 418 (A. 1). 1027). His body was 
“ afterwards removed to Isfarain, where it was huried in the chapel which In-ars 
“ his name.’' The shaikh Abu '1-Kasini al-Koshairi irequented his lessons, 
ami the hfdi/ Abu Rakr al-llaihaki, and other writers, ipiote frequentiv in their 
works traditions derived from him. He had heard the lectures of Ahu Rakr al- 
Isma'ili 'i . in Khora.san ; tho.se of Abu Muhamtnad Dalaj Ibii Ahmad as-Saja/.i (.'>}, 
ill Irak; and also those of their contemporaries. We shall speak of Isfarain in 
the article on the .shaikh Abu Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-l.sfaraiui. 


1 'llu‘ Lilt' III' iIm* .Mh'i Abd .\ll;ili %\ill b«r IViiiiid Ihoso dI' lIic Muhamtnnds. 

2 Tlii*> is .-III iiii|Mirtaiil I'art tor llit* literary liisloiy of llie Mosliiiis: il beiii^ ^nieraiiy Mi}i|)o.sfd iliat thrii 
lii'*! milr^e was fbiiiidt'd at Ha^lidad. by >i/am at-Miilk, A. II. loll . A. ll. lOfiti . 

.1 Tiiooc liiirtors who I'hIIoxmmI the opinions ol' no other seel, but jud^n'd tbr llieniselM's, were railed Uiij 
ttihiil. heSiH’>'s i'hrvsltmmthie ArnUv, t. I, p. Kill.. 

: % Abii ll.'ikr Aiiniad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Ismail Ibii abAbhas al-lsinaili, one of Ihe j^real doetors of the siTl iif 
.ij*'Sli.ili, w as highly relebrateil for his wriiiiijrs and his kiiowledtte of Ihe law and the traditions, a jsreal qiiaii- 
lily III wliirh he piek(‘d up in his lra\e|-. lie eoiiiptised : I, A tioniinentar\ on {\\v JAmi Suhih, ttr i'utlvrtiuu 
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xf' .lutf.* nfit i'lmiilinits, 1»\ '2. .1 Mojuni. wliirli IhmIi'iI [•n>)i.il)|y nt liii^ /r(/<//ff ' m.-.n/s iml 

Hit* <1 i.r llicir ii.-iiiii‘.s : a Muxtuitl, nr ('lillrrliiMi i>r ‘l‘i.iililiiiii'« li.ici'il up In ihr Kli.iiil Din.n 

: a nirin l ami wmk. lull xnliiriiiiiniis. loiiiaili liail inr |iii|iiIh Imn snii. S.lhI. inti 

.ill ill!' ilurlnrH III' .IiMjan; li«‘ ilii*il in llaj.ili, A. II. ;I7I II. ‘.IS'2 . .i,::i'il *IS mmin. I'lif'nhiit >is Sfni fi;i h . 
I iih. ill I- I'liitht). Ahnlfiihv iinnilrs. tniii. ||, p. .*i;i|. 

.'i riii' imam \l i'i .Miiliammail H.il.ij llni Vliiiiad as S ija/i St ii slun . ri'IrlMalcii iiiiirii ami lii s| 
n\' |ii> ila\. riiis iliM hii was .iIno a;! r\friisi\i» iraili'r. ami ln'ramr llir liiln-.sl iiutiImmI nl his imi' 'w hi< 
I'limim'M'ial t'xpnlihniis. Tail nl' lii.s wi'alih wa^ t‘mpl>iM‘il in Itnimlim: aimniln's I'nr i|i‘si‘|-\ mu' ]ii'|sii||h mi 

.Mi'Kka, liaU, ami Si'jrsian: in* was pai I inilarh UImm.'iI Io iiirii nf Ir.iininu' Mr iliril \. II. .‘I.'it V. Ii 'Mi'i 
.'i;:r(| *l|. Il.'ii akiil iii. a rrirlii .ili'il diirlnr, ii'l.ilrs lliai |la|aj hnnulif lln* Imiisr in Mrlik.i wlm li iM-lniiui ii in 
.il- Aldi.is, iiiii'lr III' '\liilianimaii Im l!iii l\ ihinisaml liinar^ \ .iti n ^/ini'U nl ftinmi : \l.in . ti.lV. 

: >l ‘JJil 


\|{| ISIIVK \S-Slllll AZI. 

riM*.sli;iilvli AImi l.sliak lliralmn Ihii Ali lliii N usiil’ ii.s-Sliiia/i aCI ii u/.iliaili , mu 
iiaincfl .lainal a(l-<liii \Jti'(ini) nj rch^tnn')^ ilwcll in Daijlidad, and .slndicd juris 
|)Mid(‘nr(* unde r many (‘inim'iil mrn ; hr was an a.ssiduons |)n|)il nl' \hn f 'I'.ixih 
atjlahari, and prnlilrd In his IrssfinSy hr Mirii arhul as his siihslil nits and was ap 
pninird hv him diicrltn* oT rrpi’l ilnuis ' nv umlrr-tiitnr) c»l ihrtdass: alli*!* wliirh In- 
iu.M-amr l!ir first imam nl' his limr in lta.;;hdad. \i/,am alvMiilk, havin.;; rnimdi'd 
ihr rnllr.;;r rallrd iznmi) (th) in (hal rily, nllrrnl ils dirrriinn li» Vhn Ishak ; 
and, tin his rrlnsal, appt>in(t‘d (n lhaf plarr Ahn \asr Ihn a.s-Sahha5;;h, anihnr nl 
iIm* Shdnill ; ihis dortnr lilird llu* siliialinii I’nr a shnrl |Mritid ; thru Ahn ishak 
(‘tins<‘nh‘d In niTrpf il, and indd it till his dralh : I havr /pvcMi ihrdt^lails ri lalin*; 
In (his in (hr lil’r nl' Ihn as-Sahhajjh^ In wliirh I ihrnd'nrr nd'rr ihr rt^idrr. Ahn 
Ishak wrtili* a nninhrr til’ inslriirlivr and ii.srhil hnnks, siirh as (hr Mnhaddtih 
a (rrali.s(* nil (hr ilnrlrinrs td his si'rl. ; (hr 7V///A///, nr (Jail, a wnrk nii jnrisprn 
d(*nrr : iht* fjtnift, ni‘ (ilimpsrs, wilh a r<»mim‘nlai wlu‘rrin ihr dt>;pna.s nl 
rrli/jinii arr lrra((‘d ol'; iht^ .AV^/y/Z, ni- shrrwd nrviri‘s nn rnni rnvr rsial snhjrris; 
l.ht* 7 V/A.N//r///, or Mi>nil<»r; (hi^ Mniiindiy nr Siirrtmr; (hr tir Summain , 

a I'rraiisr tin J)ialrr(irs, r(r. 'Tin* iiiiiiilirr ol' ihttsr wlm prnlilrd hv his insiriir 
(inn was \rry {{rra(. Ih* rnm|)nsrd snmr jjnnil pnt*lry, ol’ wliirh I shall /jivr lln 
ri>lltn\in.:^ vri’srs; 
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I asked of men: Where is a true friend to be found? Their answer was: To such 
there is no way; — (‘liii{', if thou canst, to the robe of the nobhvmiiidcd ; for the man 
of noble mind is seldom met with in tlie world . 

It is related by the sliaikh Abu Bakr M ubammad at-Torlusi (whose life shall lie 
{jiven lat«*r), that a clever poet of Ba^jhdad, called Aasim, made the followiiifj 
prctly verses in praise of Abu Ishak (to whom God l>e merciful) ; 

Tlioii seest his body w'orii away by his active mind ; it bears the marks of that 
ardour which fires his soul ; wlien the human mind is great with lofty thoughts, a body 
lean and worn is no disgraci;. 

Abu Ishak was a man of the utmost devotion, and rigidly attentive to his 
religious duties : his merits were countless. He was liorn at Firuzabad, A. IT. 393 
(A. U. 1003), and died in Baghdad on the eve of Sunday, 21st of the second 
.lumu<la (according to as-Sumani in his Z,ail, but others say the first Jumada), 
A. H. 47(5 (A. 1). 1083), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery at the 
gate of Abrez. The following elegy was made on his death by Ibn Nakiya, whose 
lil'e will lu! found among those of the Abd Allahs : 

A fatal event hath struck our eyes with consternation (1) and lintli caused our tears to 
flow initigh-d with blood I What hath happened to fortune? She cannot collect her 
strength, since the loss of her favoured son, AbA Ishak. Say: Me is dead I but his 
memory hath not died; it will live and endure while Time doth run his course. 

.Muhibb ad-dinibn an-ISa jjar (2) mentions Abu Ishak in his History of Baghdad, 
and speaks of him in (hcs<'. terms : ** He was the imam of the. sect of as-Shali, and 
one of those men of merit who.se reputation sprttad abroad; in learning and 
self-deni:d he excelled every person of his time ; and most of the learned in the 
“ great cities were his pupils. Born and bred at the town of Firiizabad, in the 
“ province of Faris, he went to Shiraz, where he studied under Abu Abd Allah 
“ al-Bjiidawi (.3) and Ibn Bamin (4); from thence he proceeded to Basrah, where 
“ he had al-J.iwzi (5) for master; in the month of Shawwal, A.H. 415, he en- 
“ tered Baghdad to study under Abu ’t'Tayibat-Tabari. He was born A. 11.393." 

I asked him,” said Abii Abd Allah al-Humaidi, “ the date of his birth, and 
“ he mentioned to me .some circumstances which point out tlic year 39G (A. D. 
“ 10015), as he said that he set out to travel in search of learning in the year 
“ 410 (G), and went to Shiraz : others however place his birth in 395, but God 
“ knows it best.” On his death, his pupils sat in solemn mourning in the 
N tzdmirah college, and after that cei’cmony, Muwyyad al-Mulk, son of Nizam 
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til-MuHv, ap[)ointod Abu Saad al-Alula\valli to the vacant place, but when M7.aiii 
al-Mulk heal'd of it, be vvrotc to disapprove of that noiiiiiiatioii, adding]; (bat the 
collefjc should l)c shut up during a year, on account of Abu Ishak's death ; In* 
tiicn blamed the jiersou who had undertaken to till his place, and ordered the 
sheikh Ihn as-Sabhagh to profess in his stead. — “ Finizahdtf in a (own in the 
“ province of Ffiris, and it is believed by some to be the same, city wbieb is 
“ called Jur;” so says Abu Saad as-Sitmani in bis work tin* Ansdb ; some (jer- 
sons pronounce tln^ name of (bis t.o>vu Fainizabiit! . 


J ' Till! (*x|imsiiin ^3 is very frciiuently used by later writers ; it sisnilies literally : the tiny of his 

rejsurrection is rome: inci'iiis that las trouble and roiisteniutioii are as (treat as if the day oC jiidi^iiieiit 

were already (iresent. ^Seo other exairifiles in Maerizi's Histoirt ties Mamlouks, 1. I, p. 95;. The 
use the \\ord^A 3 rv^j ii. a similar sense. 

v2) The liAtiz AbCi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibti MahniCid Ibii al-llasan Ibti llibat Allah Ibii ab.MiiliAsiii, stir- 
named Ibii an-?lajjAr, was born at Ita^hdad A. II. 578 i A. D. 1 183'; at the'age of ten he began to learn the traditions, 
and when he had reaehed his (iftcenth year, he was able to eoniinue his studies without assistance 
After haung learned a great iiiiinber of traditloii.s and mastered the seven different manners of reading the 
Koran he undertook a long journey, and spent twenty-seven years in \isiting Syria, Kgypt, 

IliJA/, and the cities of IspuliAii, IlarrAii, llerAt^ and Naisapffr; during his travels he carefully noted down 
v\hate\er iiiforiiiatioii he could collect i'roni the illustrious and the obscure, from the high and the low 

® *^*^***1* evtensive knowledge, hiiinbh^ and pious, 

remarkable for his self-Hleriial and holy life, lie died, A. If. ffl.'l(A. II. 1215), at llaglidad. and was iriierred 
in the cemetery of the Martyrs, *1 JujJI by the gale of llarb. The best known of his works i.s the 


SiJppienient, in sivleeii viduiiies, to the History of llaghdad by the Khutlh Abff liakr Ahmad aMlaglnlAdi. Ilm 
Kadi Sholiba, who has fiiniished us with most of the above details, gi\es a list of si&teen other winks by tin* 
same author. (Tabakitt as^Shitfyin, See. also Ilaniaker's Specimen Cataloyi, etc., p. 217 ; and liihlitithvyui> 


ih'ient., > a (; giar . ) 

u'l .\bff Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad a1-1laidAwi, doctor of the sect of as-ShAfl, was born at al-Uaida, 
.1 large town in the district of Istakhur, eight porasangs from ShlrAz. He studied jurisprudence in the city of 
Amo], and then went to Baghdad, where he received le.ssons from Abd llAinid al-IsferAiiii and other celebrated 
doctors, and became him.self professor and mufti, lie was well learned in the doctrines of his sect, ami skilled 
in controversy, logic, and dogmatic theology. He died suddenly ot Baghdad, A. If. 421 i A. 1>. IO.Tr.— Among 
other celebrated men born at al-BaidA, was the kAdi Nasr ad-din AbO 'l-Khair Abd Allah Ibn Umar al> 
Baidiiwi, author of the well known ('uiiiiiientary on the Koran: he died at ShlrAz, A. II. OUf i \. I>. 1292 . 

( Tab. as^Sh^fyin, Tab. al-FvkAhit ) . 

^4' The shaikh Abff Ahmud Abd al-WalihAb Ibn Muhaininad Ibn Omar Ibii Muhammad Ibn RAiiiln, nati\c 
of Baghdad, and pupil of the celebrated ad-DAraki; he was deeply learned in jurisprudence and dogmatic 
theology, on which latter subject he wrote some esteemed works. Died A. H. 430 y A. D. 1030 > . 

1*5' I have ns yet met with no inforiiiation re.speeling this doctor. 

(O' It appears by this that students began to travel nt the age of fourteen or (ifteen : after having 
acquired whatever instruction their native place could afford, they went to different countries, studying .suc- 
cessively ill each, under doctors and professors of repute; they sometimes continued this wandering life Itu 


many years. 
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; 11 IE KIIATIR AlUl rSHAK AL-IIVAKI. 

aMiu Ishak Ibniliini Ihn i\ransur Ihii Musallani, native of' ami dmMcH' 

ofthe sert ofas-Sliafi, knownalsn by the name oi'al-lraki ( luilive (tf Irak was a 
preaeliiM' (^khalib) of the {jreal itios(|ue yfnir) in Old Cairo, and a talented 
jiiriseonsull ; wrote a yood coinmc^iitary in ten volumes on the MuhaMabh^ 
Ahii Isliak Shirazi. Though not a native ol* Irak, tie was (tailed so, h(‘(‘aiise he 
had travelled to Ikighdad, and studied there for some time : when in that eity, 
he took lessons in jiirisjirudcMice from Aliii Ihikr Muhammad l))n al-Ilosain al- 
Orniawi (1), om? of Ahu Ishak Shirazi’s diseiples, and from AImi 1-lTasan !Mn- 
liammad Ihn al-Miiharik, siirnamed Ihn al-Khall, native of Uaghdad. In his 
own eonntry, he studied jurisprudenee under the kadi Ahii ’i-Maidi al-Mujalli 
Ihn Jnmaiya ( ^^hosc^ life shall he given later) ; when in llaghdad, he was railed 
al-!Misri (the Egyptian), hut he got the name of al-Iraki on his return to Egypt, 
lie is said to have related that his master, Ihn al~Khall, recited to him, in liagh- 
dad, the iollowing verses, hnt without naming them* author: 

Falsehood is rendered pleasing if rlothed in gilded terms; and Truth may some- 
times assume a repulsive form : in praising honey, you may say : This is the saliva [2] 
of thehee; in hlarning, call it: the ejection of the wasp. Describe it with such blame 
and praise as this, and you do not exaggerate : elegant language can mak(» darkness 
appear lik(^ light. 

Al-lraki was horn at Old Cairo, A. II. 510 (A. D. 1110); hr died in that city 
on Thursday, 21st of the first Jiimada, A. II. .VJG (A. D. 1200), and was hiirird 
at tin* foot of nioiiiil Miikaltam. He had a son of great talent and merit, nam(*d 
Ahu Aliihammed Ahd al-lliikin, who became preacher of the moscjiie on the 
d(*ath of his father, and composed some good sei'inons and phasing poetry, of 
which the following vi-rses may he cited; they were written on Imad ad-din Ihii 
Jihril, eomiiionly called Ibn Akhi ’1-Ihn, chief of the treasury-offiee in Cairo, 
who had shattered his hand hy a fall : 

linad Ibn .libril has a hand which bears an evil mark; though given to thieving, il 
had as yet esca|)ed a tardy amputation; but a fracture has happened to il now which 
will not be readily healed. 

He wrote olh(‘r vers(\s in the same style of originality as the preceding, which 
7 L have, however, since met with in the poetical works of Jaafar Ihn Shams al- 
Khilafa (whose life shall he given later; ; so that I cannot decide to which author 
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lUvy l)cloii(j. AhdaMIukiii coniposoil llu* followirif; versrs cm a man rondrmnrd 
to (icalh for murder)^ and who was shot deatl hy the* prison aiilhori/rd to lakr 
hlood-rc'v<‘n{^r ; ihr arrow slrikiiif; him in the heart : (.*1) 

Trom tlio heart [the middle) of the how you expellnl its son [the arnne); and tin- 
how si{;luMl; tor a niolhor will sij'li when sopnraliMl from her rhild: hut tlio how wa^ 
not aware that the arrow y<ni shot off wtiiild merely pass iVom one heart to another. 

The idea expressed in the (irst of these* verses was taken Irom the follow in;; 
lim*s, eom posed hy a native of iNIaj^hreh : 

Ni> ilonht of niy afllietion when niv friends depart; on that ilay of sejiaration wlini I 
and sadness shall he [inseparahle] brothers! The very how, thmij'h formed of wotiii, 
litters a si;di when foreed to send away its arrow. 


The idea in Ahd al-IIiikiirs second verse is taken from a poem rliymiiif^in />/. 
liy Omarat al-Namaniy and of which we shall s|M*ak hereafter in that ihm-soh's 
life: al-Yamani, haviiifj come from Alekka to Kgypt, composed this poem in 


praise* of the reigning prince, al-Faiz Isa Ihn 


Z;dir 


aM)haidi, and of his vi/ii*. 


Siilih Talaiya llm Rii/zik ( whose Lives will he found 


in this work } ; 


ill the 


course of the poem, he lauds in these terms the camels whii h had hoi ne him 
lo E{;y|U : 

They wimiI forlh at ovo, IVom the Kaaba of al-Kalliil and tln> llairin (V), lo visit llic 
Kaaba of {joncrosily and nobloncss. Did Iho lom|iI(' know dial, on loavinf} il, I slnmld 
only pass from uno liarom (mnetuary) to anollirr? 


Tin* followin{j verses are also by AIkI al-lliikiii : 

When my beloved jierecived my eyes pour forth their tears, she (iiessed me lo reslorr 
the pearls whieli had adorned her neck: astonished (then at her mistake] slie smiled; 
and 1 said to my friend: That which she lhuu{;ht lost is in her mouth. 


This idea is taken Irom the ibllovviiif' piece orver.se, eoni|H>sed by Abu ’l-ila.saii 
Ali Ibn Atiya, belter known as Ibn az-Zakkak, native of Valentia, in Spain : 

fawn [-like nymph) passed round the cups at dawn; the morninf; bri{'hleiied up, 
and still she pushed them round; the flowery mead offered us ils anemones, and the 
scented myrtles now began to breathe. “Where,” said I, "are the while blossoms 
of the anthemis?” My companion answered: “I deposed Ihem in die month of her 
who lids my cup.” She who poured out the wine denied the eharge; but her smih's 
betrayed her, and she blushed with confusion. 


Sail ad-din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, coinnionly called Ibn Slink r. 
vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiyiib, having taken from AlnJ al-linkni llie 
place of preacher in the mosque of Old Cairo, ibis poet wrolt> him die lol- 
lowing lines : 
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To what door shall I lopair for refiige, if not to thine? from whom can 1 expect libe- 
rality, if not from (hoe? All paths and ways arc closed up against me, except that 
which lends towards thee; direct me then how to act. It seems as if the (hospitable] 
doors of other men had become (one single door^] ihy door! It seems as if thou alone 
well all the human race! 

The thoiif'hi in this last verse is borrowed from the poet as-Salami, who says : 

I pnnniragtMl my hopes wiHi the prospect of dominion, [and] all mankind [my 
subjects]', tin* \vorld was to bo my palace; and clornity, one day of my reign 1 

W'o shall speak of the po(‘ni from which this verse is taken, in the Life of 
Aclad ad-Dawlal (^t'enndkhosni) Ihn Rinvaih, iindci* the letter P . — The followinjj 
\erses wen? pronounced hy Alnl al-llokm when he first unveiled his bride : 

When the charms of the bride were disclosed to my eyes, she hid her face with her 
hand, on which was graven a net-work tracery (5) . “ Your efforts to hide your 

coiinlenance will nut now avail," said 1 ; “ when has a net hid the light of the sun?" 

Ily tlie same : 

At the feast, where we spent the night in [ileasure, it seemed as if we were borne 
asleep upon the waters; over us were the constellalions; under us, the boat; in those, 
stars: in this, full-moons (ti). 

Ily the same: 

Proceed gently! all affairs admit delay : do you, who are a lion, fear to be insulted? 
If yon dwelt in Egypt, you would be a Nile [spreading abundance) 1 If you went to 
Syria, you would be a fertilizing shower! 

Tills author was iMirn on Sunday eve, 19th of the firsl Jiimada, A. 11. TifWI 
(A. D. lies) ; he died at Old Cairo, on the morning; of the 28tli ShaalKin, A. II. 
(>I9 (A. D. 1'21ti), and was buried at the foot of mount Mukattam. A great deal 
of his poetry, and all of an agm*ahlc ciist, was recited to me by his son. The 
liiiad ad-din, ahove-mentioiied, bore the name of Ahu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibii 
Ahi 'l-Amana Jibril Ihti al-Mnghaira Ihn Sultan Ihn Nima ; he was a worthy 
man, and celebrated for his great integrity in the fiiliilmcnt of his duly; he had 
been employed most part of his life in dilferent govcrnment-ollices at Old Cairo 
and Alexandria. Horn A. II. 5.58 ( A. L). 1103) ; died at Cairo, the 5lh of Shaa- 
Imn, A. TI. 0.17 (A. 1). 12/rO). 

• I ' The imnm and jurisconsult Abd Itakr Muhaiiiinad al— Orniawi { native of Ormiya in Adcrbljan i was a 
luipil lit' the celebrated AbO Ishak as-SblrA/i. Died A. II. 537 lA. D. 1142). (Tab. nl-Fokeha, 

2 It may appear straii^'e that such a word ns this shniild be tlioii{;ht compatible with an eloj^ant style: the 
tact is, howe\er, that it is ol'teii employed b\ Arabic writers; and the Itlosliiii poet, in describing the pleasures 
of love, never fails vaunting the iiito\icaliiig draughts inibibeil from the honeyed lips of his mistress. 
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;3i IJltTAlly: in the tiver. The Arabic uonl signifies also that part of the bow which is equally ilistaiu 
from the two extremities: there is a play upon this double rneaniiig in the verses immediately following. 

\i' AI>BathA, the gravelly, is the name of the valley in which Mekka is built; the Harem is the sacred 
territory of Mekka; the Kaaba is the temple of that city, towards which all the Moslims turn when saying their 
prayers ; a Kaaba of generotity means a noble and liberal patron, on whom all eves are fixed with hope. 

3' Among the Arab women it is still customary to tattoo the hands and arms. 

(tv- III this verse, the poet plays upon the double meaning of the word Afl^k, which signifies the mttstrf 
talinus of the zodiac and ships: by the full moons, he designates his fair cumpaiiions, the partners in lii'^ 
pleasures. 


Aim iSHAK /AIIIR A1)-I)IN. 

Ahi'i Ishak Ibrahim Ibii ISasr Ibn Askar, .surnamed Zaliir ad-din ( snppoii ••J 
religioii), doctor of the sect of as-Shali, kadi of Sallaniiya, and native of iMosnl, is 
thus s|)oken of by ibnad-Dobaithi in his History (1) : Abu Ishak, native ofMosid, 
studied jurisprudence in that city under the klidi Aim AImI Allah al-Ilosain Ihn 
‘ ' Masr Ihn Khamis, native of the saiii<! place, from whom he learned the traditions 
“ having; then travelled to 1{a(];hdad, he look lessons from a niitnlM'r of masters, 

** and returned to his native place. He iM^camc kadi of Sallamiya, a town in ihi‘ 

“ de|Mmdency of Mosid, and he Uiuf^ht, when in Irhil {^Avbeld), a |H)rlion of the 
‘‘ works of Abu ’1-lkirakat AIkI ar-llahman Ihn Muhammad al-Anl)ari, the f^raiii- 
“ marian, under whom he liiul studied at Bn{'hdad, alon(]; with many natives of 
** that city.” This talented jurisconsult was ori{pnally from Sindiya, in Irak ; 
he studied law at the Nizamiya collejrc in lla{];hdad ; he learned and taiifjhl the 
traditions, and filled, fora lon^jtime, the place of kadi in Salkimiya. His rei;piin;; 
passion was {loetry, and his verses, the followin(<; for instam^e, are very pleasiii;; ; 

Oil, my friends ! call me not a man of perfidy ; no pnr8dy is in my character. I 0 
swear — by the days of my life which have passed away, and by those joys which have 
departed — that I have been always constant in my promised friendship, and that the 
tics of my attachment have never yet been broken. 

Hy the; siiinc : 

The bounty of a generous man, promised but long delayed, is never pure fi om alloy. 
Vain and useless are the lightnings from the cloud, if it withholds its promised showers. 

He who defers fulfilling his promise merits blame, though his hands should lavish 
riches after the lung delay. Oh, tree of bounty I the man must nut be blamed who 
shakes thy branches when he needs thy fruit. 
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In a villaf];e c<'ill(‘cl al-ltawazij, noar Sallamiya, was a convent inliabiteci l)y a 
IValcrnily of (Irrvislies, under a sheikh named IMekki, upon whom the following; 
verses wen* made hy Ahu Ishak : 

iio bear to Mekki this word of good eoiiiisel; for good counsel merits attention: when 
was it taii{;ht, <as a point of religion, that the [jmrHuUof) riches is a precept inculcated 
hy Muhammad, and therelore to be followed? ( When was it taught) that a man should 
eat with the voracrity of a camel, and lea)) about in the conventicle till In* bill Were 
he hungry, were his stomach empty, he would neither whirl round for joy nor listen to 
musicians. They say: We are intoxicated with the love of the Divinity 1 Hut that 
which intoxicates the fraternity is draughts {of the wine cup) . The ass in a rich pasture 
acts as they; when its thirst and hunger arc satisKed, it skips about. 

Abu 'l-Barakal Ibii al-Mastawli mentions liis name with enloginm in the 
History of Arbela, and cites niiinerous extracts fmm his works, and from the 
lett(*rs he received from him : the katib Imad ad-din also speaks of him in the 
Khartda (2) , as a young man of talent. The following verses are his : 

I said to her : Unite me to thee in the bonds of lovel but she turned away her head 
as if I had asked her lo commit a crime. If she reject my love through fear of sinning 
[she should reflect) that it is a {{rievous sin lo cause [by a cruel refusal) the death of a 
Moslini. 

This Mriter died at Sallamiya , on Thursday, the 3rd of the second |{ai)i, 
A. II. filO (A. D. r2 l3) : he had a son whom I met at Aleppo, and who rpciif‘d to 
iiH* a great deal of his own and of his father's poetry : he wrote verses well, and 
hit upon fine ideas. Saliruniya was a village on the east bank of tin* Tigris, a 
day's journey lower down than Mosul, which stands on tin* west hank : the town 
of Salbtmiya, in which Zahir ad-din was kadi, is now in ruins, and a new village 
of the .saiin* name has been founded in the neighbourhood. 

(1 • ThisAvorkof aS'lbnDobaiiliiis a continuation of the History of Baghdad by A bfi Saad ad-SamAiii, ^\h^chi^ 
itself a Supplement to the celebrated work composed by AbA Bakr Ahmad, surnametl al-Khatlb al-BaghdAdi : 
ihc lives of ihc.se writers will be found in this work. 

2 See .MS. of the Pibliotheque du Hoi, Xo. Iil4, fol. 191, versn. 


mRAIIlM IRN AL-MAIIDI. 

Abu Ishak llirahimlbn al-Mahdi Ibn Ahi Jaafar al-Mansur Ihn Muhammad Ibn 
10 Mi Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Alxl al-Muttalib al-llashimi(r/ejcr/ir/pr///-oA// 
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Hiishim, gramlf 'ather to Muhamniart)y brother to Ilariin ar-Rashid. This prince 
had great talent as a singer, and an able hand on innsicnl instruments ; he was 
also an a;;r(‘eahle com{)anion at parties of pleasure. Reing of a dark com]dexinn 
which he inherited rrotn his mother Shikla or Shakla (who was a ne<'ress \ and 
ofa largt! frame oflmdy, he received the nanieof«/-7’<«/j/« {the dragon). IhM^psa 
man of great merit and a perfect scholar, jjossesstHl of an ojicn heart and a 
generous liaiui ; Iiis like had never hc^fore been s«*en among the sons of khalifs, 
none of whom spoke with more jiropriety and elegance, or compo.setl verses with 
greater ability, lie was proclainn'd khalif at Baghdad .some time after A. II. 200, 
during the ab.sence of al-AIamiin {the reigning khalif) in Khorasan; (the his- 
tory of that event is well known) (I); and he eontiniied for two years khalif in 
that city : at-Tahari says, in his Annals, that the reign of Ihrahini lasted one year, 
eleven months, ami twelve days. Tlie eaust* which induced the ]>eopIc to 
I'cnounce allegiance to al-Mamun and proclaim Ibrahim khalif, was tlu; conduct 
of the former, who during his stay in Khorasan, appointed for his siicce.s$or Ali Ihn 
Musa ar-Rida, whose life shall 1m; given in the letter This choice heinjj highly 
displeasing to {the members of the reigning family) the Ahhasides (2), who 
were in Baghd.ad, they proclaimed Ibrahim, uncle to al-Mainiin, khalif, under 
tlie title of al-Muharak (the Ble.sscd); this took place on Tiie.sday, 25111 Zu '1- 
liijja, A. 11. 201 (June, A. D. 817) . The Ahhasides of Baghdad began first by 
making a secret promise of allegiance to Ibrahim, and the inhabitants of the city 
took a similar engagement the 1st Muharram, 202 (July 20th, A. D. 817), pro- 
nouncing at the same time the de|K>sition of al-Mamun ; then, on Friday, 
5th Muharram, they published their resolution, and Ibrahim mounted the pul- 
])it (3) . Al-Mamun, on appointing Ali Ihn Mu.sa for his succes,sor, had ordered 
the public to cea.su wearing black, which was the distinctive colour of the Ahha- 
sidc.s, and to jmt on green {which colour was appropriated to the family of y4li 
and their partisans) : this gave also great dissatisfaction to the Ahliasides, and 
was one of the motives which provoked their enmity towards al-Mamun : the 
wearing of black was re-established on Thursday, 29th Zu '1-Kaada, 207 (May, 
A. D. 823) ; the reason which rendered this change necessary is given by at-Taliari 
in his Annals (4). On al-MamAn’s setting out for Baghdad from Khorasan, Ibra- 
him became apprehensive for his personal safety, and concealed himself; this was 
on Wednesday, 16th ZO ’l-llijja,203 ('June, A. I). 819); before which took place 

3 
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many events lon(; to I'clatc, and which I have no space to record in this abridg- 
ment (5). Al-Mamun made his entry into Baghdad on Sunday, 1 5th Safar, 204 
(August, 819). At the time when Ibrahim concealed himself, the poet Dibil al- 
Khozai made the following verses on him : 

• The son of Shakla and hiii gang raised tumults in Irak; then every fool and villain 
flew to join him I Were Ibrahim tit to reign, the empire had devolved by right to 
MuhArik, to Zuizul, and to MArikI Must it be? — but nol ’tis impossible! Must the 
patrimony of the khalifs pass from one reprobate to another 7 

IVIuharik, Zuizul, and Alurik, the persons mentioned in the foregoing verses, 
were public singers of that time. The history of Ibrahim's adventures is long {to 
relate) and well known (6) (so we shall merely cite the following incident of 
his life, and give it in his own words) : “ Al-Mamun said to me, on my going 
“ to sec him after having obtained pardon: * Is it thou who art the negro 
“ khalif?’ to which I replied : * Commander of the Faithful! I am he wdiom 
“ thou hast deigned to pardon ; and it has been said by tbc slave of tbe 
11 “ Band ’l-llasha$ (7): 

‘ When men extol their worth, the slave of the family of IlashAs can supply, by 
‘ his verses, the defect of birth and fortune. 

* Though I be a slave, my soul, through its noble nature, is free ; though my body be 

* dark, my mind is fair. 

“ To this al-Mamun replied : * Uncle! a jest of mine has put you in a serious 
“ mood.’ He then spoke these verses : 

* Blackness of skin cannot degrade an ingenious mind, or lessen the worth of the 
‘ scholar and the wit. Let darkness claim the colour of your body; I claim as mine 
‘ your fair and candid soul.’ ” 

A modern poet, Ibn Kalakis, whose life we shall give, has versified the same 
thought, with some additions of his own, and expressed it most happily ; his 
words are : 

There arc females dark in skin, but in conduct clear and pure ; whose presence would 
induce the (while) camphor to envy the (black) musk : ’tis thus witli the pupil of the eye; 
men think it black, though merely (concentrated) light. 

The khalif al-Motasim, successor of al-Mamun, was one day seated on his 
throne, having on his right al-Abbas, son to al-Mamtiii, and on his left Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Mahdi, when the latter licgan playing with a ring he held in his band ; 
What ring is that ?” said al-Abbas ; ** It is a ring,” replied Ibrahim, which 
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“ I plwlged (luring; the reign of your father (8), but which I redct'med only in the 
“ reign of the Couimander of the Faithful inhere present).’' “ By Allah! ” 
answeml al-Abhas, “ since you arc ungi'ateful to my father, who spared your 
" life notwithstanding the enormity of your crime, you will not Im* thankful tt» 
“ the Commander of the Faithful for having redeemed your ring.” The other 
was silenced by this retort. Ibrahim’s adventures form a very long narrative 
which is rclaled by historians, I, however, have abridged his history, and 
indicated the leading points only; but at-Tabari and others have given it in full. 
When al-Mamun got Ibrahim in his |M)wer, be consiihcd the vizir Ahmad Ibn 
Abi Khalid ai-Ahwal (9) as to what should 1 m> done w'ilh the prisoner, and 
received this aiisw'er: ** Commander of the Faithful! if you punish him with 
“ death, you will have your like {among sovereigns) , but if you forgive him, 
you will be peerless.” Ibrahim was born about the first of Zii ’1-Kaada, 
A. II. 102 (July, A. D. 779); and died at Sarr-man-iaa, on Friday, 7th Ba- 
madan, 224 (July, A. D. 839) ; funeral prayers wera read over him l>y his 
nephew al-Motasim. Al-Jauhari (the lexicograpluir') mentions in his Sahdh, under 
the word raa, six different manners of writing Serr-men-raa, viz : Sorr-man- 
raa, Sarr-rnan-raa, Sorr-min-rai, Sari^min-rai, S5a-man-raa, and Samaria; 
which last, with the final syllable lengthened, has been employed by al-Bohtori, 
in this verse : “ And you placed it as a leading mark at Samarrsu.” 1 know not, 
however, if this pronunciation be in use, or if the jwet only adopted it from 
necessity (on account of the measure of the verse ^ which here requires a long 
final syllable). This city, which is situated in Irak, was built by al-Moiasim in 
the year 220 (A. D. 835); in it is the cavern from which the Iinamites expect 
the coming forthof the twel/lh Imam (10), whose life shall be given in the letter A/. 

(1) See AhulfedtB Annates, t. 11, p. 117. 

(2) It must be recollected that the number of persons descended llrom al-AbbAs amounted, in A. II. 200, 
to 33,000, according to a census made by al-MAmOn. (Ibn al-Atlilr. AbO *l-FadA.) 

(3) During more than three centuries it isas customary for the khalifs to pronounce, in person, the Khotba, 
or declaration of faith, from the pulpit every Friday; Ibrahim, In mounting the pulpit, had thus openly 
assumed the functions of khalif. The details of this revolt arc to be found in the Annals of AbA '1-FadA ; 
see also. In the Bibliothique Orientate, the article Mamovn. 

(4) The entire original text of at-Tabari is not to be found in the Bibtioth^que du itof /butlbn al-Athtr, who 
has often copied him verbatim in his Annals, fUrnishes us with the following passage: In the year 207 took 
“ place the revolt of Abd ar-Rahmkn Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn All Ibn Abi 
** Tkllb, in the country of the tribe of Akk, situated in the province of Yemen. He called on the people to 
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** adopt the Rida (the arrepted of God) of the family of Muhammad.” (Indeed every Abbaside ^ho revolted 
against the Omaiyades, and every rnciriber of the family of Ali v»ho revolted against the Abbasides, repre- 
sented bimself as a lieiilciiaiit of that mysterious person the liida, vho \^as ofeourse unknown to the unini- 
tiated, and in some rases was the very individual who headed the insurrection). ** The cause of this revolt 
'* was the unjust conduct of the government agents in Yemen, which obliged the people to proclaim Abd 
ar-Rahmftii. When news of this came to AI-MAmdii, he sent against him DiiiAr Ibii Abd-Allah, with a 
** numerous army, and gave him also letters of pardon for the rebel. RiiiAr, after visiting the great fair of 
Mekka, and performing the pilgrimage, marched towards Yemen, and sent the pardon to Abd ar-RahmAii, 
** who accepted it, and submillcd to the authority of al-MAmdii, by placing his hand in that of DinAr, 
who brought him to al-MamAii. On account of this /'reno/t; al-MAiiiAn forbid the members of the 
** family (»f Ali to enter into his presence, an^ ordered them to wear black: this took place the 28th ZA’I- 
** Kaada.” ( Ibn aI>A(hir’s AdmtV, Arabic MS. of the Bib, du Boi, under the year 207.) 

(5) Those events are related by AhO T-FadA in his Annals. 

^6) During the time of Ibrahim's concealment, he had a number of hair-breadth escapes, and the history of 
his disguises and adventures is very amusing ; but it has not, as yet, been translated into any European lan- 
guage: M. Humbert, of (tciieva, has given however the Arabic text of It in his Analerta Arubica ; and 
M. Caussiii de Perceval intends ]mblishing a French translation of the Kildb al^Aghdni, In which will he 
found many curious stories respecting Ibrahim. 

(7) According to the author of the Ma%dHk al^Absdr, (Arabic MS. of the Bib.du llof) ancicii fonds, 

n« f37f, fol. 78;) this poet’s name was Suhaim and the Raiiii 'l-IIasliAs were a branch of the tribe 

of Asad. 1 suspect him to have lived before the introduction of Islatiiism; Tabrtzi cites a verse of his in the 
commentary on the liamdsa, p. 492. 

(8) Al-MArndri was reputed avaricious, and to this Ibrahim alluded; for a khalif should not have sulTercd 
any of his family to remain in want. 

(9) The vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi KliAlid al-Ahwal was a freedman, and had been employed as Kdtib, or .scribe 

ill the government oflices before his nomination to the place of vizir. He was a man of great intelligence, 
prudence, and foresight, and possessed, besides, the talent of expressing his ideas in an elegant and correct 
style. He died A. H. 210 (A. D. 82.1), according to Fakhr ad-dlii. (MS. of thc^th. duBoi, No. 895, fol. 218.) 
D’llerbelot, in the Bibliothif/ue Orientdle, article Aumeii, relates an anecdote tending to prove the ignorance 
of this vizir : in this he has committed a double mistake; the Arabic expression made use of by the khalif 
Motasim is incorrectly translated (compare the note given by Rcisku in the second volume of Abd 'l-FadA’s 
Annals, page 084, with M. dc Sacy’s observation in the Anthologie grammaticale, p. 138); the second error 
of d'Hcrbclot consists in applying this anecdote to Ahmad Ibn Abi KhAlid, and not to Ahmad Ibn Amrnar Ibn 
SliAdi, ^ , >vho was the ignorant vizir in question (compare Ibn KhallikAn's Life of Muham- 

mad Ibii az-ZaivAl with Fakhr ad-dIn, fol. 218.) 

(10) Sec Bib. Orient., Imam. 


IBRAHIM AN-NADIM AL-MAUSILI. 

Abu Isliak Ibrabiin Ilui Mahan .(or Maimiin) Ibn Babman Ibn Nusk 
adopted member of the tribe of Tarnim, and deseended from a family of Arrajaii 
a city in the pt-ovince oj Khuzesldn ) : he is generally known by the 
title of an-Nadiin al-.Mausiii { the social companion or singer from Mosul 
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thotif>l) not born in that oily ; hut having; gone to livo tlioro for somo linn*, lio 
wa.s called a Mosulile; (such is the ohservatioii made hy Aim '1-Faraj of I.S|iahnii, 
in his Kitdb al-^f^hdni): he came of a nohlc Persian house, hut his father had 
cinigraied and scllled at Kiifa. The first khalif in M'lio.se pre.sence ho sung was tu 
al-Mahdi, sou of ai-Man-siir ; he was unec|ualled as a singer, and he di.st'overed 
several new musical modes ; when Ihrahim sung, with his wife's hrollier, Man- 
sur, called also Zulziil, to accoin|i<'iny him on the lute, the audience were Irans- 
|M)rled with pleasure. His adventures and concerts art' eipially famous : it is 
related that the khalif ITaruii ar-Kaschid was passionately fond of a fair slave 
nametl jMiirida, hut they cpiarrelled, and their mutual displeasure continued for 
.some time. This induced Jaafar the Rarmakide (^//arun’.i ei;/r) to order f I he 
poet) al-Ahhas Ihn al-Ahnaf to compo.se something applicable to the eirciim- 
stance, and the following vcrsi^s were written hy him in consequimce : 

Return to tlic friends you have abandoned ; the bondsman of love but seldom shuns 
(his mistress): if your inulual estrangement long endure, indifference will glide (into 
your hearts) and (lost affection) will hardly be retrieved. 

In pursuance to Jaafar's orders, Ibrahim sung these verses to ar-Raschid, who 
iinincdialely hastened to Marida, and got rt'concilcd to her. She then asked him 
what brought about this event; and being informed of what had passed, ordi'i’t^l 
to Ihrahim and al-Ahlm a present of 10,000 dirhems each, and ar-Kaschid, on 
her reipiest, I'ecompimscd them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems (1 ) . Ihrahim 
had Ikkui put into the Matbak or chief prison of Raghdad hy ar - Kaschid , and 
Salm al-Khasir (2) (thepoct) related to Abii 'l-Atahiya what had liap])cned ; on 
which the latter pronounced these verses : 

Oh, Salm I Salm I without thee no joy remains : al-Mausili is in prison, and our life 
has become bitter 1 Pleasures are no lunger sweet, since their author — noblest of men I 
is hidden by the prison ( from our sight) . Al-Mausili has been abandoned by all Cod’s 
creatures ; but their life (note) feels harsh and irksome. Disport and joy arc in prison, 
and nought remains on earth to disport and give joy. 

Ihrahim was born at KAfa, A. II. 125 (A. D. 742), and lie died in Raghdad 
of a disorder in the intestines, A. II. 1 88 (A. D. 804 ) ; others say 21 5 (A. D. 828), 
hut the first is the right date : we shall speak again of ihis event in the Life of 
al-AhMs Ibn al-Ahnaf ( which see) . It is said that Ihrahim al Mausili, Ahii ’1- 
Atahiya the poei> and AbA Amr as-Shaih&ni the grammarian, diedat Raghdad, in 
the year 213, and on the same day; it is also related that Ihrahim was yet a child 
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when his (allu relied, and (hal thclrilieolTamim took charge oniim,and hroiighlhini 
up; for which irason he was styled Tamimi. We shall mak<‘ men! ion of his son Is- 
huk. According to al-Jauhari (3) and al-llazimi, the word y^/rm/Vmiswritten with 
a doul>Ie/-; we shall speak again of this place in the Life of Ahmad al-Arrajani. 

<1 * The silver dirhems of ar-Rashtd's coinage are nearly of the same eight as the French franc, but they 
arc imirh broader and thinner. 

(2> Abi*^ AnirSalm Ibn Amr al-Kh&sir (the /oser; native of Basra a poet notorious for his profligate life, lived 
;it Baghdad, and was coteinporary w ith the k halifs al-Mahdi, al-HAdl, and nr-Rasch1d ; he made verses in praise 
of the khalifs and the Barmakides. The surname of the loeer, was given to him, because he sold a copy of 
the Koran to buy a hook of poetry with the money, or else because he had squandered the riches he 
inherited from his father; such are the explanations given in the KamtU; but the anonymous author of the 
remodeled edition of Ihn KhallikAn’s work (MS. of the JiibHotheque du Roi, No. 731) says that Sdlim, for 
so he calls him erroneously, bought a lute with the money he got for his Koran; the same writer gives the 
year IRfl as that of his death; hut it must be remarked, that this author is very often mistaken, and shows 
great ignorance in niany of the alterations made by him In Ibn KhallikAn's work. The author of the KitAh 
nl-AghAni, mentions Salm in the Life of Abfl '1-Atahiya, but furnishes no information respecting him. Ibn 
al'AbhAr, in his al-itullat as-Siyard (Arabic MS belonging to the Asiatic society of Parish , states that the 
book of poetry bought by Salm wasthediwAn of AniroT-kais {fol, 141, racto). The analysis of this work is 
gi^eii by F.asiri in his Ribliothcrn Arabica under the number lfl4U. 

(3i Ihn KliallikAii has omitted the Life of al-Jauhari in his work, but some information may be obtained 
on this subject from Jfaniakcr’s Specimen Cataloyi Cod. MSS., Lugd. Pat., p. 48. This Iciicographer died at 
NaisApflr, A. II. 31)2 ( A. D. 1002). ^ Yafi's KitAb al-Jandn, MS. No. 137. ) 


IBRAHIM AS-SULI. 

liirahim Ilm al-Ahhas Ibn Muhammad Ihn Sul-Takin as-Suli was a 
|)oei of reputation and talent ; his works have l>een coIIccUhI and form a small 
volume of exipiisitc pieces; the following is a sjxrcimen of his tender style : 

Visits draw close the hearts which coolness had parted ; but my visit to (the capricious) 
Lada has chaii{;ed her affection to dislike! The maids that dwell in the (distant) valley 
of al-Iawa arc nearer to me than J.aila, thoiij'h her dwelling be hern at hand (1) . 

The style of his [)rose writings is admirable ; as, for instance, in the following 
threatening lelU'i* written hy him in the name of the khalif to some rel)els: 
“ Know tltat the Commander of the Faithful hath patience; to which, if useless, 
“ threats succecil ; if they avail not, his resolutions shall. Adieu.” 'Fhis 
addi'ess is not only concise but also highly figurative ; in fact, it has given rise to 
the following verse : 

To useless delay threats succeed ; if they avail not, resolution shall . 
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Tills author listed to say : “In coniposiii^i' my lot tors I relunl moroly on 
“ those ideas whieh my mind mijjht inspirt*, and on those, sentiments which 
“ might spring from my heart; 1 except, however, these two jiassages: ‘ That 
“ which f'tiarded them cjcposetl them (to daii{jcr); eind their a.\rlii/n became 
“ their prison V ieciA in another letter of mine: ‘ 'They hurled him from his for- 
“ tress to a ptison, and they caused him to eu-chanf'e hope for death ('2)! ’ In 
“ the latter st^nlence, I imitated the fulltming verse hy Moslim llm al-^VaHd al- 
“ Ansari, siiriiamcd Saria 'l-Ghawdni {the vanquished by the /'air') (.‘{) ; 

‘ ( He appeared) stan<lin{; on (mount) Mahaj, on tlic (fatal) day of Zd-Kuhaj (V] : he 
‘ seemed the speedy il(‘aUi of all my hopes.’ 


i i. 


“ In the former sentence, I imitated an expression used hy Ahu Tammam 
these verses : 


in 


‘ If he enter the desert, he shall meet with sword and lance instead of hospitality ; and 
‘ he shall quench his thirst at the cistern of Death ! If he raise a wall around liiin, it 
‘ shall not be his fortress, hut his prison I if not, let him know that you are anj'ry 
‘ with him, and fear alone shall doubtless cause his death.’ 


Ibrahim as-Siili was sister’s son to al-Ahhas Ihn al-Ahiiaf, the famous poet; he 
was called as-Sitli, after his grandfather, SuhTckin, a prince of Jorjaii, who made 
profession of Islamistu to Ya/.id Ihn al-Muhallab Ihii AhlSufvn (the iMos/imconque- 
t'oroj A7io/Yij.-rt//).ThehafizAhu’l-Kasim 1Ianr/.a llm Yusuf as-Sahmi (5) .says, in his 
History of Jorjan : ‘ ‘ As-Suli canu! of a family native of Jor jan ; (Sul, or as it is some- 
“ times pronounced, Jiil, is the name of a dcme.sm! situated in Jorjan) ; In? was p;t- 
“ leriial uncle to the father of Ahu lliikr Muhammad Ihii Yahya Ihn AImI Allah 
“ Ihii aI-Ahl>as as-Suli, author of the Book of Vizirs and other works ; so their 
“ genealogies meet in one common progenitor, aUAhlxis (as-Sults father).'’ 
Abu Ahd-Allah Muhammad Ihn Dawud Ihn al-Jarrah (0) nuMitioiis him in his 
Kilab al-TVarakat in these terms: “Ibrahim Ihn al-Ahlias Ihn Muhammad 
“ Ihn Sul, surnamed Ahu Ishak, native of Ikighdad, drew his origin from Kho- 
“ rasan ; he was a better jmet than the other Keitibs (7) who were cotx'inporary 
“ with him, and his style was more graceful than theirs ; his poems are short, eoii- 
“ taining from three to ten verses only ; Imt his descriptions of the viei.ssitudcs of 
‘ ’ fortune liave not been outdone. He liclongcd to a highly respectable Turkish 
“ family ; the two brothers, Sul and Firiiz were Turkish princes of Jorjan, who 
“ had adopted the Magian religion, and bet^omc quite like Persians. When 
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“ Yazid 11)11 al-ATiih.'illiI) came to Jorjnn, they obtained from him their amnesty, 
“ and Sul havinjj made to him profession of Islainism, remainiHl cmistantly with 
“ him till they hotli fell in the liattle of al-Akr (8). Abu Omara Miiharaniad 
“ Ihn Sul was one of the principal {^/Ihhaside) missionaries (9) ; he was killed, 
“ alon;' with Aliikalil Ihn llakiin al-Akki (10) and some othei-s, hy Ahd Allah 
“ Ihn Ali al-Ahbasi, uncle to the Klialifs Salfidi and al-lMansiir, when he revolted 
“ a;'ninst his nephew (I I). Ihrahiin and his brother Ahd-Allah liecame adhe- 
“ ix’nts to {the yizir) al FadI Ibn Sahl, siirnamcd Zu ’l-lliasalain (12) ; Ibrahim 
“ was then employed in the piovinees, as af'cnt for the Sultan, and filled succes- 
“ sively dilferent plaees in the {jovernment-oHic<*s, till he died; he was then 
“ ilirector of the demesne and {jratiiity ollice (13) at Sarr-man-raa : his death 
“ took place in the middle of Shakin, A. IT. 243 (December, A. D. 857). The 
“ poet Dibil al-Khozai said of him: ‘ If Ibrahim had souf'ht to make out his 
“ livelihood by his poetical talents, he would have (^gained idl and) left us 
14 “ nothiufj.’ ” I read the collection of his |)Ocms and made the followiiij;' ex- 
tracts from it; but 1 suspect the fii'st not to 1 m* his, as I found it also in the 
poetical works of iMoslim Ibn al-AValid al-AnsAri ; 

Let not the lon;'in{; of your soul for family ami home prevent your enjoyiiif; an 
e.isy life in comfort: in every country where you eluHtse to dwell, you will lind a 
family and {friendly) neighbours, in place of those you left behind. 

The following verses are by as-Suli ; and it is said that if they be frequently 
re|K*ated by a |M:rson under sudden misfortune, God will deliver him from if : 

A man meets with a disaster he cannot avert, and from which (Jod alone can deliver 
him. Hut often, when the evil is complete, with rings {and iron mesht») stroiigb 
riven (IVj, it passes away while he thinks that nothing can dispel it. 

Hy the same: 

The fittest sharer in your joy is he who has been partner (L'i) in your sorrow : when 
generous {Irnretlers) repose in the plain, they think of those who kept them company in 
the rugged stations {left behind). 

The next verses arc said to have been written hy him to Muhammad Ihn Ahd 
al-Malik az-Zaiyat, vizir to al-Motasim : 

When Fortune treated me as a brother, you were also my brother ; but when she; 
rejected me, you became my rancorous foe. I once blamed Fortune for her rigour 
towards you, but now I blame her [for the treatment I experienced ) from you. I counted 
you i a.s a protector] against misfortunes, and behold me now imploring your mercy! 
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By llin sariH* : 

ThcMi wasl dear lo me as the apple of my eye ; for lliee [nfone) my eyes shed their 
tears. Die now who may, since thou art {jone ! Thou wast my only rare. 

Ahii Tainmaiii cites in Iiis llaiiiasa (10), in the cliapler nf amatory |MM*lry, the 
lollowinfj verses by as-Snli : 


I am told that Laila has sent an intercessor lo imphtre my favour; wliy is not Laila 
herself that intercessor? Does there then exist one wluun I lionour more than Laila? 
(find such and challon[;e {jhu-yl) (17) or arii I then a man that will not obey her ? 


Phis poet has writ ten a jp*eat niinil)er of channin/; pieces, (wliir/i I raruuit 
( iff /irrr, a.s) brevity suits b<*st .such an abrifl/;einent as ibis. \\ i* shall mention 
bis nepli(*\v Alubammad Ibn \abya as-Snli ainonjir ibe Mubainmads. Ibrahim as-Snli 
<liecJ the iotb Sbaban, A. 11. (December, A. I). S.*)?) at Sarr-man-raa. 


'I the Aralm: wuni which .si^iiilirs to dnnv near,mvai\s also in he rerounled : anil, hy a similar aiialo^\. 
the word which dciiotis separating or distaaee can ho taken in the sense of alivaalinn or mntaal nwlness; 
MJch iiuihhles and conceits were hijjhiy in riuoiir at the liino when Ihn KhallikAii wrote, though aiiciiMii 
authors were yvvy sparifig of them, ihe vallei, of Una, or the retired spot on the edye of the desert, is 
freinieiilly mentioned hy the aiite-l.slainic poets; there it is that the iiiislress of the poet is supposed to 
usiiUv the Moslim poets make eoiitiniial allusions to the works of their predeeessors, the iiomadie Arabs ; 
those works were for fliein wlial the tireek and Latin elassies are lor us. 

^2 Here, ill the Arabic text, some words of nearly a similar soiiiid, hut of dilleroiit sigiiilications, are joined 
together aiiliilly enough; hut the beauty, if any, of these expressions is quite lost in the translation. 

3'. .Muslim llni al-WaUd al-.Viisiiri was one of the galaxy of poets who shone at the court of the Ahhaside 
khalifs. In liis\erses ho celebrated the prai.ses of al-MAinftn, nr-liaschld, the liannakhlcs, and other great 
men; he was appointed Uedressor of (irieeanres iseede Sacy’s Chreslnmathiv, l I, p. i:t2) in JorjAn, iliroiigh 
the pioteetioii of the vi/ir al-Fadl Ihn Sahl ZA '1-inA.saiaiii. lie was siirriarned the vam/uished tnj the fair 
oil account ot his liaving composed the following ^er.se: 

// hat then is life, if we spend not nur erenintfs with ilhose we) love, and if wc fall not, toirards 
inorniny, vanquished tty the trine-rap and by fair tarye. eyes? 

(See Fre\ lag’s tlamdsa, p. .i2H. \ 


1 he author ol the Kitdb al-Ayhdni gives little information respecting this poet; he merely .s/iys that Ihn 
KonlMir^^.j3 ^ , ta poet of the time of al-MAinAn, and Moslim Ihn al-XValhl 

coinpo.sed \irulciit satires against each other, and that they sometimes eainc to Idows. (Ayhdni, I. Ill, p.232. ) 
(4 1 Such, I helie\e, is the sense of the \rahie words, hut 1 must aekiiowledge that I have still some doubts 
(5. A.s-Sahmi died A If. 427, (A. U. 1036;. : (i’ah. rt/-#/o;7’d:). Jlesides the History of his native plaee, 
JorjAii, he eoriiposed some other work.s, sneh as the Arbain at- lintdaniy a, yKhivh is nieniioned by llajji KhaJifa 
ill his Jlihliographieal Lexicon; FlOgers edition, vol. I, page 233. 

(0) Muhammad Ihii Daw Ad Ihn al-JarrAli, one of the most learned men of his lime, had been brought up 
under the tuition of the ablest masters in eloquence, poetry, and the sciences. He followed the profession of 
eopyisl, and traiiserihcd a great number of works, the copies of which he always read over after, in order to 
correct whatever faults he might have made. When Abd-Allah, son lo the khalif iil-.MAlaz 2 , usurped the 
sovereign amhorily, A. II. 2»G(A.D. 908s Ibn al-JarrAli became his %hir, and filled that place till the fall 

® 4 
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of his iiiAslrr, who roi^iiftl only onr ilny; ho thou sought oonooaliiiont in the house of the oiinurh Muiiis, whom 
ho thought his frioinl, Iml Mi^iiis raiisod him to ho inurdorod, in order to gain the favour of the vizir Ihii al- 
I'lirAt, v\lio had advised him to commit this treacherous action ( KUdb al'Fihrest, No. 871, />»/. 171, rorao. ' 
See also the life of Ibii al-Fiirut in this work. 

.7) The KdtihSp or ivriiers, were the ptM'sons employed in the public ofliees ; the directors, clerks, and 
secretaries in goveriinieiit service were all called hdtihs. 

•;8< Some parliculars about the battle of al-Akr will be found in the Life of Yazid Ibii al-MuhalInb. 

(8 During the first four centuries of Islamism, every family which pretended to the throne employed agents 
or iiiissiouaries to .second their views: those men were sent to dilTerent pro\incesof the empire, where they 
established secret dubs, or todyes. the members of which had to pass through dilTerent degrees of initiation; 
each club was under a president, who received his orders from the provincial missionary, who was himself 
under the orders of the grand-master, Dai \l-lioiit. The family of Ali, the Abhasides, the Ldrisites, and 
die l''aiiiuiles always kept up their missionary estahlishnicnts, even when in the height of their power. vSee 
Ibii al-Allilr and Ihn khalddn, passim.) de Sacy has given a most interesting account of the Karmat. 
missions, which were established for the purpose of overturning the Ahbasides, and destroying all religions 
whatsoever. See iCjpose dv la ihdiyion drs Druses, t. I, Introduction. ) 

lit)' IDukiUil, one of the most ac.tive abliaside mi.ssionarics, was then governor of llarrAii, which city was 
taken by Abd Allah altera siege of forty days. If is son Aluhamniad Ibii AlukAtil was foster-brother to the 
khalif ar-llasbid, who appointed him governor of Ifrikiya in A. II. IHi. yfPydn at Akhbar, MS. No. 7:itl, fol. 
1.'I7. — Ibn al'AbbAr’s at liullat as^Siyard^ f. 13, MS. belonging to the Asiatic Sticiety of Paris. ^ 

■JJ i See .ihulfrdtp Annates, t. II, p. tl. 

.12 Zrt 'l-llia.sataiii, the posse.^.snr of the tivo authorities, iiainelv, /he civil and the military, , 

u.wJ I suriiame <d' honour given to the vi/ir al>Fadl Ibn Said. iSee his Life in this work ) This 
title became afterwards very common, particularly in Spain. 

13' Tlie govenimeiil wa.s tlien in possession of a great niiinber of demesnes, mostly in the conquered pro> 
viiices, ami wliirli were usually farmed out i llieir Arabic iiamets Diaa, farms'. Fromtbe passage of Ibn al-.l:irrAh 
cited liy Ibii KhallikAii, I am induced to believe that the iiieome of these lauds was divided, as a gratuitous 
donation, among the persons employ ed by goveriiiiieiu. We find very often the Jund, or paid troops, reeeiv- 
iiig gratuities oi free gifts from the khalifs and the governors of provinces; il is probable that those fariii- 
reiils were empbiyed for the purpo.ve, 

.11' This meiaphor is taken from the large and wide coats of mail, which wore so highly prized and so loudly 
celebrated by the aiite-lslamie poets; as a eoat of mail covers the body of the warrior, so riiisfortuiies .surround 
the wretched on every .side. 

.13' '1‘lie v^rb is employed here tor whieli takes its signilie.ilioii from the word 5^! sham. 

See ai-'I'alirl/i's t'.ommeiitaiy on the iiawdsa, page (MI6.) 

• 1<») See Freylag’s Uamdsa, p. 31t), with the I'ommeiiiary of at-Tabrlzi. 

(17) This reminds us of Virgil's ** Die qiiibiis in lerris. et eris niilii iiiagiiiis Apollo.” 

JNIITAWAIII. 

Abu Abd All.ib Ibrabiiii Ibii Miilianimad tbii OiTa Ilm Snlainian Ibn al-\1u- 
{jhaira Jim Habib i!>ii al-.Muliallal) Ii>ii AbiSufru al-Azdi, .siirnaiiK'tl j'Siriawaili, (lx* 
{jraniiiiuriuii, native of VVasil, was a man of learning and talent, and author of 
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some cslccnu'd works on general lileralure. lie was Ijorii al Wash, A. II. ‘iV'i 
(A. D. 858), though some say A. II. 250; he dwell al llaghdad, wliere h«* died on 
Wedne.sday, (ilh Sal'ar, about an hour afli'r sunrise, A. II. d2>t (A. 1). 035); 
others say, however, that he and Ihii Aliijahid al-Mukri (t) died at JIaghdad in 
the year32'i: he was hiiried lh<> next day al llie gale of Knl'a. Ihii Khalawaih 
remarks that jNiftawaih was the only man among the learned who was named 
lln'idn'm and snriiamed Abii AImI Allah. The rollowing sjxTimen of his |M)e(ry 
is (|iioled by Abu Ali al-Klili in his Kitdh nl- fmdti. 

My heart [fixed) on thee, is more lender than Ihy eheeks (2); my streiif'lh is less 
than the power of thine eyes (2; ! Why wilt Ihon not pify him wiiose soul is unjustly 
tortured, and whom love inclinelh towards thee with nlTeetion? 

'I'he following epigram was made on him hy Abu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn 
Zaid Ihn Ali Ihn al-llosain, native of Wiisil, a eelehrated melaphysieian, and 
author of {\\v. hnunm and a treatise on the iinatlainahle exeelleiiee of llit' style in 
whieh the Koran is written, etc. : 

lie that likes not the sight of a reprobate should avoid meeting Niftawaihl Ma> 

(iod burn him with on<‘ half of his name (d), and eanso him to be denouneed witli 

the other. 

( yV/e (iiitlun- of this charattc') Abu AIkI Allah IMuhammad dic’d A. II. 3117 
■ A. I). 010) or 30r». Ahd al-A/.i/. Ihn al-KadI relates this aiiec’dole.- “ Ihn So- 
“ raij, Ibii Dawud a/.-Zahiri, and Piii'tawaih wc’iit forth to a feast, whither they 
“ wc’ie invited : tiow the way lead them to a narrow passage, and each of them 

“ wished his eompaiiioiis to jeass befon* himself; so Ihn .Soraij said : ‘ A strait 

*• road lx*gelleth evil maniier.s.' {• lea! ) .said Ihn Dawud, ‘hut it teaeheth 
*• the true worth of men;’ to this iNiflawaih irjoined : ‘ Whc’ii friend.ship is 
“ solid , eemuony is done away.’ ” Kifiawaih is sometimes prononnec’d, but 
not so eorreetly, Naflawaih ; Abu Man.sur at-Tha:'dibi say.s, towards the iN’gin- 
ning of his work, the Latdif al-Maiirij', that he received this naim* for his ugli- 
ness and dark complexion, he being likeiuHl to the suhstaiiee called nijt [naph- 
tha or hitunien): this name was given him in imitation of that of Sibawaih [the 
famous grammarian), whose son he was called, on account of his grammatiiral 
knowledge;, and of his following the .system, and teaching tin; work of that writer. 
We .shall tis’al of Nijtawaih and the other names of tins form in our life of 
Sibawaih, whose name is Amr : consult that article. 

Abd Bckr Aliriiad Jbri Mdsa Ibii al-Abbds Ibii MuJAhid al-Mukri ( teacher of the right reading of the 
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Kornn', and first man in Irak in that capariiy, was liorn in Baghdad A. II. 245 ( A D. 859). lie road the 
whole Koran over twenty times, under the tuition of Ahd ar-Bahirijln llui AhdAs; his other masters 

were Kiinhol and Ahd'Allah Ihn SalArna. The eelcbrated graniinariaii Thalab says: ** None in our time 
** know the Book of (lod (the Knran) better than Ihn MiijAhid." Ibn al^Abzam relates that, on going to 
Baghdad, he found Ibn Mojahid's course of leeiures followed by nearly three hundred eminent men, ; 

and Ali Ihn Omar al-(ihazzt states that Ihn .Miijahid had forty-four assistant teachers at his course ^ J 

ix) J AjUilai.. He used to say, whoever reads the Koran in the 
iiianner taught by Abi^ Aiiir,and follows the doctrines of the sect of as-ShAii, is in the right way of salvation. 
Ihn MujAhid was also an elegant and accomplished scholar, and taught from memory the poems of Ibn al- 
Motazz; he died A. II. .121 ^\. I). 95b]. ( TahnkAt ax-ShAfyin) The persons whose names are iiientioned 

in the preceiling pa.ssage are spoken of by Ibn Khallik/in : so further observations are postponed. 

(2> The Arabic poets say of a fair lady, that the petal of a rose would hurt her cheek, and that a glance 
from her lo\er's eye makes it bfeed: that is btuxh, 

\3) To please Arabian taste, ladies' eyes should be languishing and tender; but tnntjunr and tenderness 
are nearly .synonymous with feebtvness^ the .Arabic equi\alent of which is generally made use of in this ca.se; 
some poets go farther, and talk of their being sanqiiished by sivkty eyes. 

vi) The first half of his name is n\ft (naphtha or bitumen); the other half is teui/t (leoe) I 


AIJU ISHAK AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

Aim Ishaklhraliim Il)ii iMiiIiaininad lltn .'is-Sari Urn Salila/. Zajj.ij, lhof];raninia- 
I'ian, was a man of solid iidornial ion onphilolo^'ical and rrli^'iou.s subjorls; lie jmh- 
lislioil tin* followiin; works : Trealiso on the li/juralivc* expressions of ihc Koran ; 
Book of DietaU's (1); Kxtraels from his complete Treatise on J.ojjic, with a com- 
mentary hy himself ('2); dillerenl tmatiscs on elyuioIoj»y, pi*osody, versilicalion, 
the Mosliin seels, the iiatniv of man, and of the horse ; an nhridf;;einent of grnin- 
mar ; a work on the relation Iw^twecn the first and fourth forms of Arabic verbs ; 
Treatise on nouns which are either of the first or second deeleiision ; Explanation 
of tilt* Arabic verses cited as examples hy Silxiwaih in his {>rannnar ; Book of 
lU Anecdotes; Treatise on the inflnenee of the constellations upon the weather (B), 
etc. AI-lMnharrad and Thalah {jave him lessons in philolojry : he was originally 
aglassgrinder,and was thcivfon^ naiiiod az-Zajjdj (the glassman),cveii after he had 
quitted his trade to study philology. I'he vizir Ohaid Allah Ihn Solaiman Ibn 
VVahh ('i) honoured him with his intimacy, and al-Kasim, son of Ohaid 
Allah, had him for master in h(‘lies-leltrcs; and w’hen al-Kasim was appointed 
vizir, az-Zajji)j gained considerable sums through his inlluoncc. The shaikh Abii 
Ali 'l-1'nrisi, the grammarian, relates the following anecdote: 1 and my master, 
“ az-Zajjaj, went to visit the vizir al-Kasini ; we had just entered w'hcn an 
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*' (Miiiuoli oanio up, and wliispoml to liiin snino se(.*r(*( ininrmalioii, on whirh llu' 
* ‘ vizir, wlio iip|X‘arrd hif'Iily plrasod, rosr and >vilhdr(‘>v, hiil I'nnn* bark alinosi 
“ imnirdialrly, with marks oi' ;pt‘al dissatislaclion in his roiiniciiancr. T'hr 

shaikh, who was on faiiniiar terms with him, having' asked what was the 
“ matter, ivceiA'e<l from him this answer; ‘ There eame Itert* oeeasioiially a fair 
“ slave l)elon{jiii{j to one of our [/xihlic) 8in{jin;j women, wlio liad refused to 
“ sell her to me lhon;;h I oflered to piii-ehase her : some person, howev«>r, 
“ advised the mistix'ss to make me a present of the slav«* , in hopes of my {jiviiij; 
“ in return double tlie value.* Just as yon eame in, the eimiieh informed me 
“ of the cireiimstanee, and 1 went out iminedialely to eon verse with her, hut 
‘‘ found her unwell : siieh was the eaus(‘ of the dissalisfaelion you remarki'd 
“ in me. ’ On this, our shaikh look the inkstand plaeed before the vizir, and 
“ wrote those lines : 

(’)) Eques inipctuosiis, eiim liustil siiA prnmphis ad eonlossionem in leii('l>ris, prn'dain 
suam san{pnnc infieere voliiit; sed cum prohihuit ilia, eum saiqpiiin*, a saiij'uiiie siio." 

We shall $p<‘ak again of these two verses in the life of linran, (laughter to al- 
llasan Ihn Said ; the story is th<‘re ndated in a dillerent manner, as if this eireiim- 
slancehad happened to her with al-.Mamiin : it is hard to say whieh relation is the 
true one, hut that concerning al-Alamiin was |M’rhaps the source whence a/-Zaj- 
Jaj took the verses which he applied to lh<^ vizir's ease. T'hisf'rammariaii died at 
Baghdad, on Friday, 'li)th of the second Jiimada, A. H. IMO {October, A. 1). iI‘J2) ; 
according to othei's, his death took place in A. 11. dH or did; harin;; then 
{Kissed his eightieth year. It was afUT him that Abu '1-Kasim AIkI ar-Hahmaii, 
author of the Jomal Ji ’n-Nuhsvi, was called liJiving lieen one of his 

{lupils, as will lie mentioned in his life ; Abu Ali 'l-Farisi was unoth(‘r of his |ui|)ils. 


(1) Mclalea ; consult M. dc Sacy’s Anthologie grammalirale, |i. 137, and FlOgcl's ITajJt hhali/a. 

l. I, p. 427. 

<21 It must be observed that many professora taught from works written by themselves, and nut published 
fill IntiT, somctimcH even not till after tlio death of the author. The extracts here tiieniioiied were pro- 
bably those portions of az-/ajjAj*6 treatise which he had explained to his scholars. This seems to ho the work 
mentioned under the title of in Hajji Khalifa'i Bibliographical Dictionary. 

v3) Sec Pocock’s Specimen Iliii. Arabum, p. i08. Hajji Khalifa remarks that a eonsiderablc nuinher of 
works has been written on this subject. 

Obald Allah, vizir to the khalif al-Motadid, and an able statesman, died A. H. 2K8 (A. O. VOI ). His 
son al-Kasiin was vizir to the klialif al-Motadid, and his succQsior ai-Muktafi ; he died in the reign of the 
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latter. He >i\as equally coiisiiiruous for his talents and for his skill as a politician. ( MS. No. SOtf, f. 236. > 
iK; There are certain passages in this ^ork ^hich cannot, for obvious reasons, be given in English: this 
for example. 


AL-IFLILI. 

Aha 'l-Kasini lla'ahim Iha Muhaniinad Ibn Zakariya Ibn Mafrij Ilni Yahya Ibii 
Ziad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Kbalid Ibn Saadlbn AbiWakkasal-Koraisbi [c/escerulef/ 
from the (rihe oJKoruish) az-Zahri (t),}j<*mTally known by the name of al-lilili, 
was a nalive of Conlova and a firsl-ralc {jrammarian and pbiIolo{;er ; be |)os- 
sj'ssj'd also a perfect acquaintance with (be explanations which have been {jiven 
of those (ri/jsciitv) i<leas which are met with in [tincient) poetry; be wn)te a goiKl 
and well-known cominentJiry on the poetical works of al-IVIutanabbi, and be 
taught from memory the Rook of Dictates, by Abn Ali ’1-Kali, which work In* 
bad learned from Abu RakrMubamrniid Ibn al-llasan a7.~Zol)aidi. Asa teacher 
<if l.telles-lettr<‘s be held an eminent rank in Spain, where he also Is'came vizir 
to al-iMnktall Rillab f‘i). He knew by heart (be poetry [of ' the ancient ytrahs'), 
and could relate (heir history ami the traditional accounts of (heir comkats; his 
memory was als(j furnished with a considerable stock of poetry composed by bis 
own eoiintrymen. He avas most jKirticiilarly exact in his choice of w»)rds; his 
longiu* was veracious, his private conduct good, and his heart piii'C. Among a 
number of works which he studied may 1m* leckoned the Ghnrih ui-Miisnnnaf , 
the al-yil/'azi^.i), et<*. His birth to<»k place in (he month of Shawwal, 1152 (A. I). 
lin.'I), and his death happened towards the eml of the eleventh hour, on Sunday, 
13(h Zu '1-Kaada, 441 (April, A. D. 1050): he was buried on Sunday, late in the 
17 afternoon, in (he court of a ruitUHl mosque near (he gate of Aamir at Cordova. 
Al-IJlili signifies a native of al-I(Iil, a village in Syria, from which his family 
originally came. 

means belouf/ing to ZahrA, or Medinat az^Zahrd, a palace and town founded by the Moorish 
prince Abd ar-Rahmaii, in the year .324 i A. D. 030) at three leagues from Cordova. The Arabic historians 
speak in the highest terms of the magnificence of this new city, of which not a single trace now remains. 

(2> The MSS. uf Ibn KhallikAirs work agree in the orthography of the name al-Muktafi-Billah ; but Casiri. 
in his Bibliotheca Arnhica, i. II. p. 207, (^oiidd and Ibn al-AhhAr in his al-llollai aa-Siyard write if 
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niVtih \ ^liirli tiilc* was assiiniod hy Miili«itiiiiiafi Ibii Abd ar-liabmAii. on bis arccssiioi in ibc 
Ibroiic of <'.ordo\A A. II. ilK (A. I). 1021). 

:i< llajji Khalifa says, in bis Ilibliograpbiral Dirtionary, that ibe fornicr of ibrso works is by Alid Ainr 
as-SliailiAiii, and ibai al-Asmai, Ibii al-Arabt, aiidTIialab, b.'i\n earb writliMi a work callod o/-.t//o 2 (voca- 
Inilart/, . 


Anil ISIIAK AS-SAm. 

Al)u Isliak Ihrahiin Ihii llilai Ibn Iliraliiin Ihii /aliri'iii Ibii llabi>iiii al-llar^ 
rani (I ) as-Sabi (*2), aiillior f>i' (lu* c^IrbraliHl <'|ii.stli‘s (M) and <ii' snmt* obai‘niin;i; 
|K>elry, was olrrk of the Uajjiulad cbaneory nHier I 'l), in which he acted as secre- 
tary to the khalir(r)) and to 1x7. ad-1)awlal llakbtyar, of' the faniily oflhiwaib, the 
Dailamile. In the year .'IW (A. 1). 9ti0) be was a|t])ointed president, of the boaiil 
of correspondenee (0), and incurred the hatred of Adad ad-l)awlal Ibn Ihiwaih, in 
«*onse(pience of bavinjj ad<lressed to ibal prince some letters biirti'iil to bis lec;l- 
iiif's. When 1/./. ad-l)awlat was slain (7), Adad ad-Dawial took pos.se.s.sion of lki;'h- 
dad, and put Abn Ishak in prison; this happen<‘d in the year •107 (.April, A. I>. 
978). Ilis intention was to liave bad Abii Isliak tradden to death by eh^phants, 
l>iil {a respite was {^ranted hint) thron(];h the iiilerccssion of his friends, and he 
linally nicovenid Ills liberty in 371 (A.l).981); Adad ad-Dawlat bavin;; pn-vioiisly 
l■e(plired of him to write, a history of the Dailainili* dynasty. In coiisecpience of 
this order, Abu Ishak conipo.sud his work eiilitUsi nl-'l'dji [the Jntperia/), but 
[could not regain the favour of Adml ad-Dawlal), who had learned that a 
friend of Abu Ishak's, on {;oin;; to set; him, found him busily en;;a;;ed in com- 
posin;; notes and making rough and fair copies [of some work ^ and that this 
friernt) having asked him what he was doing, received this answer: “ I am 
“ writing falsehoods and putting lies together." This .story stirred up the then 
apfX'ased anger of Adad ad-DawIat, and excited his liatn-d afirsh ; so that, 
during his life-time, Abu ishak continued in dis;;race. Abu Ishak as-Sabi was 
very strict in die obsiTvance of his ivligion, and had refused to turn Mosliin, 
notwithstanding die pressing solicitations of Ixz ad-Dawlal ; he kept the fast of 
Ramadan the same as the Muslims ; he also knew the Koran by heart perfectly 
well, and quoted it in his epistles. He liad a black slave called Yumn, to whom 
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lie was miicli afiaclird^ and on wlioni he made some verses remarkable for iheir 
orif'inalily of ; (he followinj;, for instanec, which are eite«l aloiij; wilh 

Olliers of his hy al-Thardihi, in his Kitdh al^Ghilmdn : 


'I'lie <lark-skiiined Vinnn said to one whose colour (M|iiailed (he whiteness of the 
eye S; : Why should your face boast its clear complexion? Do you think that, by 

“ so rlear a lint, it {piiiis additional merit? Were a mole of my colour on that face, it 
“ would adorn it •.)) ; but one of your colour on my cheek would disHjpire me/’ 


In ibis last verse is an allusion to ihe iollowiiif; lines, from a piece of verse 

written hy Ihn ar-ruimi on a black slave fjirl ; 

One advanta;]C of a dark complexion is (and truth •an never be concealed!) (10) • 
that a spot of deeper shade does not misbecome it; thou{d^ ^ white s|)eck on a fair skin 
is considered as a blemish. 


in ihese well known verses, the poet has al tabled to perfection (1 1). At-Thaalihi 
/fives also the bdlowin/f verses composed hy Abu Ishak on his .slave: 

Vour face is so [hnmlsame] (hat my hand seems to have sketched its outline (121, but 
your wonis {are false and] have fati{fiied my hopes. In that [countenance) is seen an 
iniajje of the full moon, over which nijjht has, however, cast a lint of her darkness, 
black misitecomes you in)l ; nay, !)y it you are increased in beauty; black is the only 
<*ol<»ur |)rinces wear. Were you not mine, 1 should purchase you with all iriy wealth! 
Did I not po.ssess you, I should {*ivc my life to obtain you. 

The prose and verse of Ahii Ishak contain ex^ery specd(‘s of beauty : he died al 
Haj^hdad on xMonday (or Thursday accordiii}]; to others) 12lh Shaxvwal, A. H. .‘W'l 
In ( ^ovemher, A. I). at (he afje of 71 years. Ahu 'l-Faraj Muhammad ihn 
Ishak al-Warrak, hetler known hy the name of Ihn Ahi Yakub an-^adim al- 
ikuflidadi, says, in his ^//-/^V///y?.9/(13), that Ahn Ishak as-S«M)i was horn .son u* 
time after the year .‘120 ( A. I). 1K12), and died before H80; he xvas buried in the 
*‘fnu;U*rv of |{ii;^h(la(l calltid Shiinhi, and a wdl-known dogy, iho rhyini* of which 
is in J), was written on'his death hy the Sliarif ar-Kida ; it begins thns : 

Hast thou scon whom tlicy Ixtn* .iloft «>n the hier? Hast thou soon how the light of 
our assemblies is extinguished ? 

The piil)lic blamed ar-Kida for this |)ocm, IxTaiisc he, who was a sharif(r/<?jc<'//- 
(lant from. Mulutmmatt) had lamented the death of a SalMian, but he replied : 
“ It was his im-rit alone the loss of whieh 1 lamented.’' The word Sohi [Sa- 
hean) is written with a linal hamza; but many diilerent derivations an^ given of 
it ; some say it contes from Sabi, .son of IVlatushalah [Methuselah), son of Idris 
[Enoch), who was of the ancient orthodox religion (14); others derive it from as- 
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Sabi, son of Mari, a contemporary of Abraham ; others afjain say that llie 
word Sdhi was list'd liy the Arabs of the desert to denote a person who nhaii- 
doiied the relif^ioii of his people, and for this reason it was that Muhammad was 
called Sdln by the tribe of Koraish : hut God knows [dutt) bt'st ! 

(1 At-Uarruni mraiis native of MarrAn in M(*sopotaniia, a oil} foniiorl}- iiihnhiloil liv (lie Saheniis, aiul (lie 
rliiel seat ut their reliKioii: it was in ruins when AbA ’l-FadA wnite his OeoKraiihy. 

(2) As-SAbi (the Sabean) : see the JiiblUithvque Orientate. Sabi; Sale's Koran, Introtliiotioii. seel. I; ami 
Prideaux'e Cnnneuion, vol. I, p. 218; edition of 1820. 

i3} The author of ihe At/d6 nhFifirest 'Arabic MS. of the Itibt. An Hot. No. 871, fol. 182 • inentioiis twn 
collections of epistles written by nb-SAbi ; one entitled Correspondence icith the sharif ar Uida: the other: 
Collection of Epistles: neither of which works I ha\e met with 

(1) In the Cliaiieery-nnic'o of the khalifs were drawn up the diplomas, letters patent and of provisioii, poli- 
tical correspondence, etc.: as the style of those writings was, and has always been, elaborately elegant, the 
clerks of this office were necessarily chosen uinoiig men of talent and instruction. 

>5' This khalif, whose name Ibn Khallikan seems unwilling to mention, was al-MiKt Lillah, the2:!rd of the 
A bbnside dynasty. He was a weak prince, completely go\erned by Moizz ad->I)awlat, and Izz ad>Dawl.'it, 
son of Moizz. 

tO; President of the Board of Correspondence, or Secretary of State, under the Abbasides; his duty was to 
read o\er and correct oflicial letters, after which be sealed them with a sort of red clay kneaded with water, 
on which he stamped the device of the khalif. See Von Hammer's work, entitled Veber die Lteoder-veru'al- 
luHfj unter dem Khalifate; where will be found, in a small compass, much important iriforiiiation coiireriiiiig 
the organisation of the Mosliin empire. 

(7} See Abulfcdie Annates, t. 11, p. 1133, and the life of llakbtyAr in this work. 

(8) The expression AxtU'k deceiving eyes, occurs in the Koran, Hur. XL, eersc 2(1; this induces me 

to suppose that the word in the verse cited by Ibn KhallikAii, is employed to denote the eye alone, 

without suggesting the idea of any quality whatsoever. Simple adjectives, serving as nouns, ore met with in 
many languages, but this is more particularly the case in At abic. Though nut completely sure of the meaning 
of this word, I am nevertheless inclined to think that l have expressed the idea of the poet. 

(9) mark moles on the face were and are considered by the Muslims as real beauty spots. 

(Kb This , singularly-placed parenthesis signities literally: and Truth possesses a ladder and a hole: 
a strange expression, imitated from the Koran, siir.YI, rer. 35, which Sale renders thus: If their aversion 

(to thy admonitions ) be grievous unto thee, if thou canst, .seek out a den {whereby thou mayest penetrate: 
** into (the inmost parts) of the earth, or a ladder (by which thou mayest ascend) unto heaven," etc. From 
this the poet's meaning appears to be ; Truth must make its way: it can mount to heaven, and penetrate into 
the depths of the earth, 

vll) These verses arc, however, by no means remarkable for their style in the original Arabic; their sense has 
been just given; from which it will probably be inferred that our author did not possess a very correct taste or 
judgment; though it must be recollected that his taste was precisely that of the epoch in which he lived. 

(12) This verse is quite sufllciciit to prove that Its author was not a Moslim, for represciita lions of the 
human figure are expressly forbidden by MuhamrnAd ; sec the Mishkdt al’-Masabth , vol. II, p. 368. 

';13! See KitAb al-fihrest, MS. No. 874, fol. 182. This work was composed A. II. 337. 
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(1 i) The ancient nrlhnil(}.ry. arrordiii^ lo llio Monllm dnriors, is ili<* reliffion profcssoil by all tin* patriarriis 
.111(1 prophots aiilcrinr in Muliaiiiiii.'ld ; himself taujsht that Islamisiii was only a eoiitiiiiiaiion or revival of 
I he old and true religion. 


Ami ISH VK \L-lll)SRI. 

Aim Isliak lliraliim ilm All Iliii Taiiiiin, surnaniriJ al-lliisri, native of Kaira- 
x\;in and a eelel>ra(ed iH)et, composed the following works : a Divan, or volume of 
|if»etry ; the Z,ahr al-A<Uib {Plowcr of Instruction anti h'ruit of Hearts), in 
ihrcc volumes, filled with singularities of every sort; the Kitdh ttl^Masun {the 
Secret or AJj'stery of hiiUlen Love) in one volume, containing amusing anrl 
instriKMive anecdotes. Ihn llashik mentions him in his Anmiidaj , and gives, 
along with some particulars of his life, a quantity of his poetry. “ The youth of 
“ Kairawan,” adds this writer, gathen'd to his house and look his lessons; 
“ they looked on him as their chief, and felt for him deep res|K*ct; his works 
g«>t into circulation and gifts |)oured in upon him from all sides." lie then 
cites as his these vei*scs: 

I love you witli a lore which surpasses understanding, anil which is far beyond the 
reach of luy powers of description. The utmost of my knowledge thereof is, that I 
feel iny iiiiibility to acquire a just knowledge of it. 

Ihn 11as.sain, author of the Dahhira or Treasui*y ; containing Iwaiities (f rom 
the writings) af the natives of the (^Spanish) {Muiinsiila (1) relates a story in whii’h 
he gives two verses of al-llusri’s: 

The lAm of that isAr (2) has caused my heart to drink of death. It is dark as night, 
upon (a sAin) clear as day. 

Al-Ilusri was .son of a maternal aunt to Ahu ’1-lIasan Ali al-IIusri, the life of 
which jioet we shall give in the letter Ain. Abu Isliak died at Kairawan, A. II. 

A 13 (A. D, 1(122); Ihn Bassam .says, however, in the Dnkhira: “ I learned that 
“ his death took place in 4r)3’’ (A. D. 1001); hut the first is the correct date, 
though tin; kadi ar-Ila.sehid Ihn Zohair states in his Kitdh al-Jandn, vol. I, in 
the life of .Vhii 'i-llasan Ali ihn Alnl al-A/.iz al-Faklk (3), that the above-mentioned 
al-IIu.sri compo.si*d his work the Zahral-Adtih, which indicates that Ihn 

llassnin was correct in what he said (4); Gotl, however, knows that best. — Al- 
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Unsri rnt^aris a niak(T or srllrr of nials (//«.«//•). Knirawan is a rily in IlVikiya 
{.■i/iica propria), and was roiiiulrd by Okballm Aainii-(r>)as-Salial)i [companioa oj 
Muhammad) : {^IJ'rtkiya \\A?t socalUvI artcr IFrikus or llVikin llin Kais ll>n Sail’i, 
till? ilimyarile, who subdued ibat coiiiilry. Some say ibal Jarjir [joverned it al 
ibal lime, and (liat it was llieii llie Berbers {;o( llieir name; be bavin;]; said lo 
(hem : *‘IIow jjrcat is your gibberish (berberu)\" but God knows il best((»). - //- 

kdirawan ,\\\w\\ a common noun, signilies a caravan •, il is a I’ei’siaii word iiilro- 
duced into the Arabic language: il is rc'laled ibat a caravan bad balled on ibc 
spot where iIm? city was aflerwanls built, wherefore il wascallt^d Kairawan. I’bis 
woni means also a troop oJ' soldiers ; Ibu al-Kall:i llie ])bilolo{;er says, on some 
eompilenl aulborily. that kairawiin signiiies a tro<t|>, and kairawan a caravan. 


• 1; lly the* MonI Jazira {We) the Arnhic \%nters desii^itiite hoth Mesopotnmia jiiiil S|iniii: llajji Khalit'a. 

Kives the title ol* Ihii llnssAiirs work in his Bio^raphienl llieihiiiftry, says positi\rly that the Jazirn here men- 
tioned is Andaliis, or Spain. 

i2; What is meant by the /dm of the t‘:dr is explained in the Introduelion to this volume, to \Oiirh (he 
reader is referred ; iiiy reason for not iranslntiiig this expression is (here pveii. See also my artiele in llif 
Joiirnat Asiatique of Baris for February page 171. 

' .‘t In (he KhnrUUi of IniAd ed-din (Arahie maniiseript of the Bib. du Hoi, fondu A xMelin, No. .'hki, /o/.7, vrrstt 
are gi\en some fragmciits of poetry by abFaktk, ^iho is (here said (o have had great reputation as a saliroit. 
and to ha\e died A. II. 500 (1100-7}. 

(4; It may he easily perceived that ihc passage coiilaiiiiiig (he statement from (he HUdh nl-Jandn has been 
inserted laier; indeed il is not to be found in some MSS. 

1.5) Abo 'l-FadA in his Annals, Ibn KhaldOn in his riiiversal History, and other v^riters name the founder of 
Kaira\^aii (Ikha Ibii N'AJi; but Abd ar'KahniAn at-Korashi, historian of the eonf|uesl of Africa, calls him tlkba 
Ibn AAiiiir isee jVrabic MSS. of the Bib. dit Hoi, No. K2f, /*. 2*, and so alsf» Ibn KhallikAii writes his name. 
The following passage from the UnUal as-Sh/ara ^ fnl, 13S:, militates strongly however against Ihn Khallik.^n: 
** Okha Ihn NAfi al-Fihri was sent on an expedition by Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyian, A. II. 4.1 %i. 11. 00.1'. ami 
** entered Ifrikiya at the head of ten thousand Mosliins. He founded the city of KairawAn, and left after 
him an honorable reputation; he was an excellent governor, and tiod granted all for which he prayed, 
lie wasdepriveil of his |>iare, and reinstated, A. 11. 02 f A. II. (iNI-2;. In the year tl3 {A. II. 711-2) he and 
some troops which accompaiiied him were .slain by the Berbers at Tahi'jila, where hi.s tomb is revered (•» 
** this tlu\." The author then enters into the details of his death. 

.0 Ibn Khaldi^n, in his Unixersal History, gives a similar relation w ith some detoils too curious to be omit- 
ted here. He says: ** To Ahraha Zu ' I- Man Ar succeeded his son Ifrlkii.sh; Ibn al-KaIbi says that Ifrikush was 
the son of Kais Ibn Sail! and brother to nl-IIAri(li or-RAish, and that it was he who built, in the Ciliarh 
** ^or Magiirvh), the city named after him Ifrikiya, to which [city) he sent the Berbers from the land of t.'a- 
** naan, on his passing close by them when Josiia had defeated them in Syria and slain (a number of ) (hern. 
** {Ifriktish) then took ehargeof the few [who remained; and marehed ihoni before him to Ifrikiya, where he 
** settled them. It is said that Jirgls was king of that country,, and that it was he f/frikuth) who ga\e 
** the Berbers this riniiie; for, on conquering .Maghreb he heard their strange language, and said: * lfo<A 
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** * great your gibberish (lierherajV for mIucIi reason they were called Berbers; this word, in the language 
of the desert Arabs, signifies mhujled and uninteiligibie noises; wheiioc the roaring of the lion is called 
berhera. When Jfrikush) returned from his eipeditioii to Maghreb, he left there SunhAja and KulAma, 
(hranrhes) of the tribe of liiinyar, itnd these arc still there, but they are not of the same slock as the Ber- 
** bers. - Thus say at-Taberi, obJorjani, al-Masudi, Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Baihaki, and all the genealogists." 

This statement rci|ijircs some observations: the Jirjls mentioned by Ibn KhaldAn and Ibn KballikAn seems 
to ha%e been considered by them the same persoii as the prefect Gregorius, ^hoso history Is related in the 
nist chapter of Gibbon's lleeline and Fall ; for Ibn KhaldAii, in another part of his work, says positively that 
he coniiiiandcd in Magrcb when Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh conquered that country In the khalifat of OthmAn. 
The dubi(ati\c expression ii is said, made use of here by both authors, proves that they had great doubts of 
Jirgis being a contemporary w ith IfrIkAsh. But the most remarkable circumstance spoken of by Ibn KhaldAii 
is that of Josua’s destroying the Berbers in the land of Caanan, which coincides singularly with what Procopius 
says in his history of the Vandal war, part II, 10, p. 440; edition of Bonn. Wo iiiid there also the Gergestti 
Ihcriirga.sliitcs of the Bible, Joshua, xxiv, 11, which word has a most suspicious likeness to the GirgU 
of our Arabic writers. Could Ibn al-Kelbi, whose authority is cited by Ibn KhnIdAn In this passage, have read 
an incorrect Arabic translation of Procopius ? 

The preceding citation from Ibn KhaldAii is taken from the Arabic text of bis history of the Arabs, p 48; this 
work, which is now* (1839) in a forward state of publication at Paris, has been critically studied and troiis- 
lated by the learned editor, the Abate Arri of Turin, to w hose friendship I am indebted for the cornmiinicntiori 
of the foregoing fiassage. 

For further particulars 1 refer the reodcr to the note (3), page 90 of that gentleman's Italian translation. 


AIUJ ISIIAK in\ KIIAFAJA AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrabiin Ibn Abi '1-Katb Ibii AIhI Allah Il)ii Khalaja al-Andalnsi 
(jiative of Spain')’, a poet praised by Ibn Bassani in his Dakhira: “ lie livtHl,” 
says this author, “in tlie east of S{>uin and never essayed to court, the favour 
“ of tiu! petty kings who ruled that country, nolwitbstandinfj the eagerness 
“ whieli they shewed to |)atronisc literary men.’' Ib* composed a volume of cx- 
('olleiit |M>etry (1), from which arc taken the following original and pleasing 
vei*ses on an evening party : 

Oft in social ovcnin{;s has ebriety borne me to the {;rouii(l anil mailc niy couch feel 
soft and even. The acacia clothed me with its shade, whilst the branches waved and the 
doves held [mutual) converse. The sun sunk feebly towards the west, the thiinder 
rosc ( from the horizon ) and the clouds breathed [eoolnegt] . 

The following line thought is by the same author ; 

What means that izAr (2) which seems to have traced with the shades of night a 
mihrAh on the kihlu of thy face (D)? Therein I see thy youth (which before was not 
submissive,) sink prostrate, lowly bent and turning [from its former state) (k). I well 
knew by the lightiiing-flash of thy [brilliant) teeth, that a cloud would soon bo cast 
upon thy chci^ks (a). 
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Ry th(* same: 

Thy youth hath <icsertc«l the mansion in whirh it dwell, and I sto|)pe<l to woc|» over 
the time-worn vestiges of its former abode, in that face llie tsdr shows like the (reiicli 
which surrounds (the Arah'e lent), and the moles on th^ face represent the (hlavkrneti 
stones of the rustic hearth (6). 

A poet of later limes, named Imad ad-diii Ain't Ali Ibti AImI aii-Nur ,7j 
al-Lazzi, who inhabited Mosnl and who shall he inentioiird a(];ain in the life of 
Musa Ihu Yuiios, has taken hold of (his idea and .said : 

I look the iz&r on the darkened cheeks of that youth for the Ireneh (trhirh sur- 
rmtnde the tent), anil the moles on his face fitr the blackened stones of the hearth in the 
midst of the ruined dwelling. So I stopped to lament (Ais youth note fumed tiirny ; I 
wept (u) i|ilh the eyes of Orwa, and sighed as if I were (ihailAn (R) . 

This Ahu Ishak W'as liorn A. II. 450 (A. 1). 1058), in the isle of Siikr 
{Xticar), a de|iendcncy of Ralansiya (f 'alencia), ,a city of S]Kiin; ht; died on 
Sunday 25lh Sltawwal, A. IT. 5J13 (June, A. D. 1 11111). — LS'M^*%is a village 
lying between Shntiha {Xativa) and Valencia ; it is called an isle from its 
Iteing suiTOiinded by the waters («/' the river which bears the same. name). 
Andalus is an island (11) joined to tin; long land (or continent) which reaches 
to Constantinople the great; it is e.jilled an island because tin? .sea ent'oin- 
])asses it on all sides e.\cept the northern; its sha|M; is triangular, the east- 
ern angle being contiguous to the mountain (range) through which the way 
leads to Ifranja (France); did this mountain not exist, the two .seas had been 
united. It is related that the first person who dwell in that coimlry after the 
deluge was Andahis, .son of Japhet, son of Noah, from whom it took its 
name. 


^1} The poetical niurks of Ibn KhafAja al-Aiidalusi ore still extant: see No. 418, fonds Auelin in tlu* 
Itihliothiquc du Hoi, 

(2) The meaning of the word izdr ia given in the Introduction. 

.3 In this piece the poet fancies a resemblance between the face of the person whom he addresses and n 
mosque in which a true believer worships. The JUibia is that part of the horizon, or of a mosque, which is in 
the direction of the temple ofMekka, towards which the Moslinis turn when they say their prayers. The J^iihrdh 
is a niche or recess in the wall of the mosque, and serves to point out the A'ibla, Far-fetched ideas like tlii.s 
are frequently met with in the writings of the Moorish poets. 

(4; This verse is a mere play upon words ; in place of soying simply, (Ap youth it yone, this /Ine writer repre- 
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sviiisit as prostrated to the {snuiiKl like a man ^ho prays ; so it U now humbled, iUuu^h Ktcforcfull of haughli- 
nv8$; and it has quitted its former slate, like a repenting sinner who abandons his former ways. 

(5/ l)y all the poets of the later srhool, hondsoiiie teeth are said to flash lightning; but lightning is ueeom- 
panied by clouds, so here (he cheeks are shaded or clouded by the grow th of the izdr. 

(11 All tliose ideas, icf7/i (he exception of the izdr, are borrowed from the ancient Arabic claeeiee: that is ti» 
say, fruni the works of the nnleisinmite poets, which every well cdiicnled Arab learned by heart. Later Arabir 
pfictry is oficii an inientionul imitation of these old authors; the thoughts are generally the same, though ex- 
pressed in a flifferent manner. Such was the taste of Arab critics, who looked on the poems of the ancient 
Arabs as perfect models in style and ideas: whence the key to all the obscure allusions met with in the Mos- 
liiii poets must be looked for in the Moallakas, the poems of Aiiir 'l-Kais, NAbigha, etc. 

ft Abd aii-Nflr means the Servant of Light ; Light is one of the ninety-nine names by \thich Ciod had de- 
signated himself in the Koran; see Surat XXIV, verse Sti, where it is said: **God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth.’* 

R The Arabic poet generally begiiniidiis piece by describing the sorrow and regret he feels on arriving, afler 
a long absence and a fatiguing journey, at the station where the tribe of his mistress was last^iicainped, and at 
which he expected to find her again; hut where nothing now remains except the nearly obliterated ruins of the 
rustic dwellings. The poet Orwa died of a broken heart <in hearing that his mistress had married another. 
tihaildn or /u 'l-Kurnma excelled in paitiliiig the pains of love. His litc is given in this work 
% There is no word in the Arabic language tor peninsula; they make use of jazlra, isb\ in its stead. 


ABU ISIIAK AL-KALBI AL-GIIAZZI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn ^ahya Ibn Olhman Ibn Muhammad al-KaIbi 
{belonging to the tribe o/’AV<//y)al-Asbhabi(1); or, according lo Ibn an-?4ajjar in 
bis llislory oC Baghdad : Ibraluin Ibn Olhman Ibn Abluis Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Omar Ibn Abd Allah al-Ashhabi al-Kalbi al-Ghazzi {native of Gaza)', ibis 
ccdebralcd and lalentcd {m>cI is spoken oi‘ in ibcse terms by Ibn Asakir in 
bis history of Damascus : ** He came lo Daiimscus in the year 481 (A. D. 1088) 
“ and al tended the lectures of jNasr al-Makdisi (‘2) the jurisconsult ; he (hen s«‘l 
“ out for Baghdad and fixed his dwelling in the Nizamiya College for many 
‘ • years ; thci*e he com|)osed elegies and panegyrics on more than one professor 
and also oil other persons; from thence he travelled to Khurasan and made 
“ culogiums on a number of its princes, and his poetry got into circulation 
“ there.’’ Ibn Asakir then gives a number of his pieces and finishes by speaking 
highly of him : the volume of his poetical works, selected by himself, contains 
one thousand verses, according to what he says in his preface. The katih Iniad 
ad-din mentions him iu the Kharida, and, after praising him, says : ** He tra- 
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vcllfjd over the pn^vinces and journeyed iibroad; hv was repeatedly departiu.;; 
and reriioviiig; he penetrated far into the re{'ions of Khorasan and Kerman, 
“ and met with the remarkable men {oj* the time).'' Nasr ad-din IVIokram Ihn 
al-Ala, vizir of Kerman (3), was cedehrated by him in a poem rhymin{; in A. 
wliich contains tliis orirjinal idea : 


Of {evil) fortune we have borne a hmd above our strength; *lis thus the fractiireil 
limb bears its bandages. 

The same poem contains this pretty thought on a short night : 

It was a night over whose fiice we hoped the izAr (V) would slowly glide, but im» 
sooner had it trnccil its (dark) outline than it turned gray IVom the preseiu^* tA' 
morning. 

The poem (^/rom which these verses are taken) is a long om*. The following 
is a good and well known piece of his composition : 

How I said they, you have abandoned poetry? Yes; through compulsion, I replied ; 
the source of my inducenienfs and of my motives [to it) is sealed up (5). The dwellings 
[of hospitality) are deserted ; no generous man now live?s whoso bounty may be hoped 
tor; no fair beauty now exists deserving of love. *Tis strange that poetry sliould Hnd 
no purchaser, and yet be tidulterated and stolen though it clog the market. 

The following verses, by the same author, are remarkable for the plcasinf; art !- 
lice with which they arc worded (G) : 

Biting sarcasms and base submission to a worthless {guardian) are two things 
which render prohibition bitter {to the soul). Reason {says ) : Rather choose woumls 
from the points of pliant {lances)^ than court (a mistress) and meet with those two bitter 
{humiliations). 

By tlic same : 

The only privilege granted to this vizir in the council-chamber is the right of 
wag{png his beard as a sign of consent. Such a pillar of the state {wazir) and sup- 
porting nothing is like the waterless sea of prosody (7) . 

By the same : 

{The hearts of] mon arc so dried up, that if they wept, a tear would hardly flow hi 
wet their eyes. The hand of [the patron) whom we praise no longer sheds the dew [of 
liberality], and the forehead of him whom we satirize no longer grows moist [vith 
shame). 
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This author coni|>osed a number of long poems full of original ideas ; and 
the following extract is considered by literary men as a beautiful passage and 
elegantly turnefl : 

A mark {of recognition) from you will suffico me; the best answer to a salutation, on 
the nioriiiiig lovers separate, is matic by a rosy finger (8) 1 " — ( When ice met again) her 
mantle flew off in her confusion, and the knot which secured her collar of pearls was 
broken during the darkness : she then smiled so as to illuminate the night, and she 
gathered up her scattered pearls by the light of her well ranged {teeth). 

In this last verse be alludes to the following thought, expressed by the Sharif 
ar-Rida in one of bis poems : 

During that night, the lustre of her {smiling) teeth lighted up, amidst the gloom of 
darkness, the spot on which to impress my kisses. 

A jKJct of Baghdad has come near the above idea in a Mawdlia (9), com- 
|K)sed according to their usual system of cither omitting the final vowels, or 
placing them at random : 

I held Laila in my arms with a wild embrace, and said : A propitious star has 
risen upon my fortune. She smiled, and the hidden pearls shone forth ; the night seemed 
day ; and the jealous spies awoke (10). 

The original source of this idea is in one of the following verses composed hy 
Alm ’t-Tamahan al-Kaini : 

I spring from a race of which alone the men are men I when one of its princes dies, 
another like him arises. So shift the stars of heaven ; when one sets, another appears, 
followed by others. {The brightness of) their glory and their faces lighted up the night, 
so that the artisan could string the pearls he drilled. 

This last verse is said to be the most laudatory of any made in the Times 
of Ignorance (11); it is also .said to Im: the most lying. {7'/ie next ver.se after 
it is : ) 


Wherever they were, they always bad a noble chief ; wherever his squadrons went, 
there also wont Death. 

The author of these verses, Abu’ l-Tamahan llanzala Ibn as-Sharki(1 2) was one 
of the poets who lived in the Times of Ignorance — Ghazzi was born A. H. 441 
(A. D. 1049) in the town of Ghazza {Gaza), (where Hashim, grandfather to 
.Muhammad was buried); and died A. II. 524 (A. D. 1130), in Khorasan {on 
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the marl) liclwern Marw and Dalkh ; lo which laltcr place he was carried, and 
there he was interred. It is related of him that lie said on the approach ol' 
death: “ 1 hope. God will pardon me for three reasons: I am from the sanu* 
town as aS'Shali ; 1 am an old man, and am far from my family. ' May God he 
HHTcifiil to him and justify his hope! As it is possible this hook may fall into 
the hands of some pen'son liviiifj far off from our eoiinlry, and who, not 
knowing]; where Gaza is situated, may desire information on that snhjcTt ; I shall 
.state that Gaza is a town in the dependencies of Valesfiiie and situated on the 
Syrian Sea (or Meditevrnneaiii) near Askal/in (ytscalon); it is the lirsi Syrian 
town met with on pa.ssim; the frontier of Ejjypt, and is one of those caravan 
stations which the Koran makes mention of in the.se terms: the caraean station 
o/' winter and of summer (yA\i\ CVI, verse ‘2), where all the commenlatoi'S ajjree 
in explaining the winter station by the conatry of Yemen, and the siimintn* sta- 
tion hy Syria; for the Koraishite.s, in their commercial i^xpculitions, w(*nt to 
Syria in summer on account of the healthiness of the country in that .season ; 
and they travelled to Yemen in winter, because it is a hot country to which it is 
impossible to go in summer. Ihn tlisham says tOAvaixIs the beginning of his 
Sir€it ar^Hasul (IJl) ; “ The first who established for the Koraish the caravan 

stations of witiDn* and summer was IJashim, graiidlather to the hlessinl |iro- 
“ plict : a little farther on he writes : Ihn Ishak .says : ‘ Then lla.shim, son of 

** Abd iManaf, died at (hiza in the land of Palestint* on a commercial <*x)iedi- 
tion:*" and a little faiiher on : ** xMatriid Ihn Kaah al-Khozfn said in an 
elegy on the descendants -of Ahd Manaf he then {jives a poem in which is 
this vcr.se ; 

And JlAsliim [ts] in a {jravc over which the winds sweep (/Ae .sand), in the midst of 
the desert betw'ceii the Cnzas. 

On which he makes this observation : “ Those skilled in etymology .say that 
** the Gazns mean here Gaza alone; it would seem that the (joct had given to 
“ each part of the low'ii the name of the whole town, from his putting Gaza in 
the plural nuinlier (14).” This place was known from that time hy the name 
of the Gazaofllashim, for his grave is there, though not apparent or known : and 
on passing through the town, I could obtain no information from the inha- 
bitants respecting it. When the celebrated poet Abu Naw'tis went from Baghdad 
to Old Cairo with the intention of reciting lo al-Khasib Ibii Abd aMIamid (15), 

(i 
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president of the land-fax oflicc atOldCairo, a poemniadehy him in his praise, he 
inserted in it the names of the diflerent places he stopped at on the way; one of the 
verses is : 

These {women) went with the caravan towards the Gaza of iidshim^ and serious 
business {shaktir) awaited them at al-Farama. 

There are two words here which require explanation : al-Farama {Farma) is 
the name of the jjreat city which was capital of Kgypt in the time of the patriarcli 
Abraham; and Ilajir mother of Ismael, was from 0mm al-jdrab (tnother 

of the Ai(ihs)y a village in its dcpeiidencies : al-Farama is that well known 
So station on the right hand of the traveller going from Egypt to Syria by the 
shore way; it is situated on the edge of the desert lying between Saih (10) and 
Kosair (on ike lied Sea)-, when 1 saw it, it was in ruins, nothing remaining but 
its vestig(*s ; it was situated on a high hill. The Arabs are unanimous in 
(Considering Ismael to be their progenitor, and in helieviug that his mothi^r was a 
native of 0mm al-Arah, (he village above-mentioned. The second word to be 
explainccd is^v/zn/v/r, pronounced also shukUr; it signifies //zi/ig'.y /«/•(?// to heart and 
causinff serious rejlexions; tin; singular is 

(1 \ Al-Axhhahi means descended from al-Ashhnb, who was probably one of al>Ghazzi’s ancnslors. 

(2^ The sheikh Nasr Ibn ibrahltii Ibii Nasr al-Makdisi {native o/’Bait al-Makdis or Jerusalem), an iiiiaiii 
of great authority ami a pillar of Islamism, w as equally learned and pious; he composed the follow ing works : the 
Tahdth wO i-JI, the Maksad the Kdfi and a rommenlary on the hhdra ^sce Ilajji Khalifa. 

1. 1, ii 'Tsa) of Salim ar-KAzi, etc. 11c studied jurisprudence at SCIr (Tyre) under Sallni ar-BA/i for four years, 
and then settled at Daiiiasrus. A. 11. 480, where he spent his life in the practice of great austerities and inortilica' 
tions; died in the month of Moharram. 4U0 (January, A.I). 10117% and was buried at Damascus, where his 
lonib roniinucil to be highly venerated. (Tabakdt as-SMfyin. Tab.al'^Vokahd.) 

(3) The province of Kerman was at that time an independent state governed by SeljAk princes. 

(4) See note ,2), page 35. 

(5) Literally; The door of inducements and motives is locked. 

This artifice consists In bringing together words of different significations, but all written and proiiounre4f 
nearly in the same manner: it is obvitius that sense must, in such cases, be frequently sacrificed to sound. 

(7) 111 the Arabic system of prosody, the different metres arc called seas. 

^R i The w ord Anam, here translated hy rosy finger, is the name of a long and reddish fruit which grow.s 
ill Ilijaz; the poets compare their mistress's taper fingers, when dyetl with hinna, to this fruit. ^Scc dc Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie, t. II, p. 410; and Frey tag's Jiamasa, p 288.) 

(9) III tlM Arabisrhe Verskunst, hy professor Frey tag, some notice is taken of the songs called JUawdUa; 
ihc derivation of this name is given by the Baron von Hummer in the Journal Asiaiique for August, 1830. 

(10) The rid.strcss of the Arabic poet is generally represented as closely guarded, so that lovers' meeling.s 
could only take place by stealth . 
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ill The Timet of Ignorance: a term used by the Mosliins to denote all that period of Arabic* history 
anterior to the preaching of Muhammad, 

(12. A fragment of a poem by Abd 't-TamahAii tsill be found, along mUIi his genealogy, in the Hamdtn, 
p*. :i5H. 

(1.3 The* Sirat ar-Ratikt^ or History of the Prophet Miihainmnd, nias dranv n up by Abd ul-Melik Ibii HisliAin 
from doeuments rollerted by Muhammad Ibn Ishnk: lives of both these i%riters are given by Ibii KhallikAii. 
The passages here edited arc to be; found in the MS. of the Rib. du Kot, No 02tl, ff 20,21. 

(14> The Arabian commentators always endeavour to give grammatical explanations for every irregularity : 
we ha\c here an example of it: the true reason of this poet's writing (ihazzat for iihatza was the. necessity he 
was under of making all the verses of his poem rhyiiie in at. 

(llSt 11)11 KliullikAii, in difTercnt parts of his work, furnishes information about al-KliasIb 

(Ifi) The canton named as-SAih is situated near AbbAsa ; which city, according to Abd 'J-FadA in his tico- 
graphy, lay at a day's journey to the north of Hilbais. In the Kitdb as-Suldk by Makrtzi, and the Matdiik 
al-Abtdr^ we find this name written Sdnih in place of 5di7< 

C C‘* 


IBN KURKllL. 

Abu Isbak Ibrahim Ibn Yusuf Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Alxl Allali Ibn Biidis Il>ii 
ai-Kai(l al-Hamzi, generally known by (be name of Ibii Kiirkiil, author of (be 
work called Matdli H-jinwdr {TRising of the Lights), which he eomjHisecl on (be 
plan of the Mashdnk al-Anwdr by the kadi lyad ; he was a man of lalen! and 
had studied in Spain under a nuralicr of learned pn)fessors: such is (he only 
informatiuu 1 have been abk; to procure respecting him. He was lK>rn in (be 
month of Safar, A. 11. 505 (A. D. 1 H 1) at al-Mariya {dlmeria)^ a town in Spain, 
and died at Fez early on Friday evening, (>th Shawwal .509 (May, A. D. 1174) 
after having b<?en to public prayers in the mos(}ue. When bis dealh divw near, he 
began repeating fm|uently and quickly the Surat of the Koran entitled Ikhlds ( I ); 
he then made the profession of faith thrice, and falling pnistralc in adoration, 
'was dead on touching the ground. — AUMdriya isalargesea|)ort city in S]>ain. 
Fez is a great city in Maghreb, near flkuta : aUHamzi means belonging to 
Hamzat Aashir^ a village in North Africa lying between Biijaia {tiugm) and 
Kalat Beni llammad ; so 1 have been informed by a number of natives of that 
country : Aashtrt\i^\ be again spoken of in tlic life of Ziri Ibn Manad (2). 
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■ 1) TIh* Siinit (‘iitiMf'il fkhMs sinrere resiff nation) is nlso caIIimI the TawMd, or DiTlaratioii offioirs I ni!) ; 
if is the one hiiiidred .kmI IxudCth rhapter of the Koran, and roiitaiiis only four short \erses; a tradition <d‘ 
Muhaniiii.'id has drriared its rerifation three times to be equivalent to that of the entire Koran. 

■,*2, In ihe life of ZIri, ihe author merely refers baek to what he says here; AhCt 'Uradii, in his tieov;i’a|ihiral 
\.ork see Arahie te\l, |i. 1*21', menlioiis .\aslr as a fort in the urovince of lIuKia. 


THE IMAM AIIMAI) IIIN HAiNKAL. 

Till* iinniii Aim AIhI Allah Ahmad as-Shaihaiii al-Marwazi ///*' 

hihe (>/ Sluiilxin and native o/ Manv^ was tin* son ol’ Miihaiiimnd Ihii llaiihal 
Ihii llilal llm Asad Ihii Idris llm Ahd Allah Ihii Haiyaii Ihii Ahd Allah Urn Ans 
ihii Aoi' llm Kasit Ihii Ma/.in llm Shaihaii llm /.>hl llm Thalaha llm Okaha Ihii 
Saah Hill All llm Bakr llm Wail llm Kasi( llm lliiih llm Alsa (I) llm Doiiia llm 
Jailila llm .Asad llm Kahia llm i\i/.ar llm Maadd llm Adiiaii; ihis is his oorrrri 
.;;i‘iK‘al)i.;'y, lh«m;;h some inako him drsrriid IVont Miixiii llm /old Ihii Shaihaii 
llm Thalaha llm Okaha, which however is a niislakc, lor il iiiiisl he ohsi'rved 
dial he came from Shaihaii llm /old and iiol i'roin /old llm Shaihaii, whose pa- 
Icriial uncle was ihc /old llm Thalalia above ineiilioiied. His inolhcr fcl'l ihe city 
ol' Marw diiriti}; her prcfjnaiu’y, ami hroii,<;hl. him lordi at Haj^hdad in ihc iiioulh 
of ihc lirsi Uahi A. II. Hi'i (A. U. 7S0); hut sonic say he was horn at Marw and 
was a child al ihc hreast when hroui;ht to ilaijlidad. llm llanhal was a tradi- 
liimisl ol' ihc lirsi class, and coniposcd a Mnsnnd or collcclion ol' aulhcnlicati'd 
iradilions mon* copious lhan those any oilier pi'rson had till then heen aide Ut 
21 roriii; il is said that he knew hy heart one niillion of these traditions. He had 
been a pupil and a I'avoiiritc ofii.s-Shairs, and coiiliniicd conslanlly with him until 
dial iiiiatii set out for Ejjypt : as-Shan inspeukint' of him said : “ I woni forth from 

liaijhdad and left not hehiiid me a more pious man or a heller jurisconsult 
“ lhaii llm llanhal." In the year 220 (A'. I). 8.‘15\ .some lime helween lhe20lh 
and ;{0lh llaniadaii, he was required to declare that the Koran was created (2), hut 
woidd not, and aldiou,''h h(‘at(‘n and iniftri.soned, |K'rsisted in Ids refusal, lie was 
a hand.some man of middle si/e, having]; his hair dyed of a li{'ht red colour with 
hinna (d , and a few hlaek hairs appearin;; in his {white') heard. He lauf'ht tra- 
ditions to a number of eiiiiiieiit doctors, aiiion;} whom wei'c Muhammad al-llo- 
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kliari ami .Miislimntiial-lla|jajaii-Naisa|uiri;aml in llirtaltcr |>aii ot' liis lilVlir iia<l 
no! Iiis (‘(|iial Tor Icarniu;' and pioly (4): ho died al liajjhilad, A. II. ‘i'll ^A. II. 
S.')r» , on rriday niorninj; al sniiriso, iho l‘2ih of llio lirsl Haiti; olhors ^ay ihi- 
17 ill, and .snino plaoo his doalh in (ho soooiid Haiti ; ho was hnriod in llio ooniolon 
w'ilhoni ihoGatoofllai'h, whivli issooallodartorllaiiilhn.MHl Allah, a oitnipaniitnol' 
llio khalii' Ahn .laaPar al-.Maiisuo's, IVnin whom aUo lh«‘ sirool oallod al-llurhiyit 
lortk its naino. 'i'ho (onih of .Ahmad Ihn 1 lanital is a w(‘ll known ohjool in dial 
l.iiryin.;'-;p’omid, and is visilod (hy pious persons \ ll was oslinialod dial die 
iinmhor oi' mon pro.soiil al his I'lmoral was oo'lil hiiiidri'd llioiisand, and oi' 
w'onion sixly llionsand ; and il i.s said dial (wonly di<tnsand (ihrisliaiis, .low.s, and 
Majpaiis Ixramo .Moslims on (ho day of his doalh. .Ahn l-raraj Ihii al Jaw/i 
wrilos in (ho Alilli oha|il<'i' of (ho witrk in whioh ho (roals of (ho hisloi v of liishr 
al-IIali : " Ihrahini al-l!arhi (.'i) rolal<‘s asldlktws : I saw in a droam Hishi'al-llali, 
“ who soi’imrd lo oonio oiil of (h«^ Moscpio of Hiisafa (It.! hoarinjj .soiiiolhiii;' in his 
“.sloovo wliioh .swiiii{j alioiK, and 1 said: A\'ha( halli (lod ilono willi (lioo/ In 
ropliod : ilo halh paodonod nio and hononrod mo. And I said : W hal is dial in 
lliv sloovo .* luM’opliod : Voslorday llio soul of Ahmad Ihn llanhal oaiiio niilo 
“ us and pi'arls and rnhii's won? soalloroil ovor il, and (lioso aro .somo I piokod up. 

i .said: W'hal woro Vahya Ihn iMahi and Ahmad Ihn llanhal ditiiit; .' Ih- 
“ aiiswonHl: Thoy worojjoiio (oiisil (ho hordofall oioalod ihiiit^s, and (ho lahio 
“ was laid out for llioiii. I said : Why didsi ihoii nol oal wilh llioin .’ Ilo n pli«'d ; 
“ Ilo (ihe Lord') know dial I had lo ahslain from oalinjj, so ho alittwod mo lo look 
“ on his saorod faro (7').” In (ho (jonoalojjy of Ihn llanhal, Haiydn is wrillon 
wilh a doiihio Y'a; llio namos of his olhor aiiooslors aro snllirii'nlly known and 
oomiiion, for which roason I nood nol li.N dioir orlho^p’aphy, w hioh I shonki <lo 
howovoi’, <Iid 1 nol approhond hoiiif; prolix (K). I hayo soi'ii somo dill’oronoos in 
iho slalonioni of his {jonoalojjy, hut iho sorios 1 jjivo is iho mosl oxaol of any I 
hav<* mol wilh. Ilo had Iwo sons, Iwilh mon yf loarnin;;; llioii- namos woro Si'ilih 
and Ahd Allah; Salih was kadi ftf Isjiahan and dini (horo al an oarly a;p? in (ho 
luonlli of Hainadan 2G(> (A. D. 880); ho was horn in 20H (A. 1). 818^; his 
hrolhor Ahd Allah livcxl (ill iho yoar 200 (A. U. OO.'I;, and <llod al llio a};o of 
sevonly-suvon years, on Sunday 22nd of (he lirsl Jiiinada, some say die .sooond ; 
he was suriiaincd Ahii Ahd ar-Ilahman, and il was afler him (hal die imam 
Ahmad was called Abu Ahd Allah (^father of Abd AU(di). 
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(1) In the inanuscripis of Ibii KhallikAn this name is written Akia but it appears, from the Amdb aUArab 
and Othmani's Tabakdt (No. 755, f. 46), that the right orthography is AfMa, 

(2) The eternity of the Koran, considered as the word of God, is the orthodoi Moslim doctrine. 

(3) The ancient Arabs dyed their hair and beard red with the leaves of the plant called Hinna (Lawionia 
inermii): Muhammad recommended his followers to adopt this custom, so that they might not be mistaken 
for Christians or Jc«»s, who, as he says, never colour their hair. (See Miihkdt-al-MaiAMh, 1. 11, p. 359 etseq.) 

(4) The author betrays here his partiality towards the founder of his sect, as-ShAfl,who died about forty years 
before Ibn llanbni. 

^5) Abb Isliak Ibrahim Ibn Ishak Ibn Bashir al-Ilarbi was a hafii of great reputation, a learned tradition- 
ist, and had studied jurisprudence under Ahmad Ibn llaiibal ; he wrote a number of works, and was equally 
holy ill praciice and precept. Died at Baghdad, A. H 285 iA. D. 898), aged 87 years. (Vd/I. Mokhiamr 
Tdrikh al-Khatib, MS. tudonging to the /Hb. du Bof, No. 634, fol.62.; 

!6, Huidfa is the name of a quarter of Baghdad situated, according to Abd *1 FadA in his Geography, on 
I he east bank of the Tigris. 

(7) The Muslims are taught to lielicve that those dreams are true in which a holy man, a prophet, or the 
Divinity himself is seen; they arc authorised thereto by the Sunna, 8ec MisUkdt-ahAfatdbih, t. II, p. 338; 
l.ane's ModnrnEgyptianSt and a note on the life of Ibn NubAta in ihe. Journal Asiatique for Jan. 1830. 

(8) The imperfections of the Arabic alphabet arc well known; a single point omitted, added, or displaced 
may cause one letter to be taken for another, and there are no less than sistcen of the Arabic letters which are 
pointed; the vowels are also ondtted in the MS8.; this increases the difficulties of the reader; and authors are 
obliged to write out in full the spelling of the word or name which they wish to preserve from being altered by 
copyists. 


IBN SURAIJ. 

Aim ’1-Abbas Ahmadlbn Omar Ibn Suraij, doctor of the scctof as-Sh&fi, isspokcu 
of in these terms by Abu Ishak as-Shir&zi in his Tahakdt (1 ) : “He was one of the 
“ fpeal Shafite doctors and Moslim imams, and was surnamed The Bright Fire; 
“ he filled the post of kadi at Shiraz and surpassed in talent all aS'Shafi’s pupils, 
“ even al-Muzani himself: the catalogue of his works contains four hundred 
“ articles. He was an active defender of the sect of as-Shafiand refuted its adver- 
“ saries; he wrote also observations on the works of Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
“ al-IIanafi. The sheikh Abii Hamid al-lsfaraini said of him : * In our knowledge 
“ of the plain points of jurisprudence we keep pace with Abd ’1-Abbds, but he 
“ surpasses us in the niceties of tliat science.’ He studied. the law under Abd 
“ l-Kasim al-Anmati, and some of his own pupils became the first doctors among 
** the Muslims: tlirough his medium as-Shkfi’s doctrines were spread into many 
“ countries.” He had frequent discussions witli Abu Bakr Muhammad az-Zd- 
hiri, who is related to have said to him once {in the course of an argument ) : 
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“ Give me time to swallow my saliva (jand I wilt answer you)]" to which the 
other i-eplied ; “ Yow might swallow the river Tigris {before you answer me) ! ” 
Anotlicr time Abu Bakr said to him : ** Give me a moment {to answer) ; " and his 
adversary retorted : “ 1 will give you to Uieend of time (2) {before you do it)." 
Anollicr day Ahd llakr made him this remark : I speak to you coiicei'iiing ilu- 
foot, and you answer me concerning the head;” to which Ihn Soruij ivtorttnl ; 
** It is so with the ox, when its h(M)f is soiv, they grease its horns (3 '.” It was 
said to him in speaking of the age in which he lived : “ God raised m|) Omar Ibii 
“ AIkI al-Azix at the beginning of the first century after the Hijra, dial he might 
“ manifest ordiodoxy and destroy innovation ; then (iod in his iMiuiity placed at 
“ the opciiingofthc next century the imam as-Shsili, that he might manifest ortho- 
doxy and force innovation to lie hid; and God graciously coiiferi'ed thei; on 
“ die beginning of the following century, that thou mightest streiif'thcn or- 
“ thodoxy and weaken innovation.” Along with his other talents, Ihn Siiraij 
possessed diat of composing good {loctiy ; he died at llaghdad the 2.^)th of the lirsi 
Jumada 300 (A. D. 918); others say Monday 25th of the first llahi; he was huried 
in die court of his house at the Suwaikat Ghdlib {Ghdlib’s Small Bazaar) which 
is on the west hank of die Tigris, near the suburb of al-Karkh : he was aged 
57 years and six mondis. His tomb is still coiis[iieuous in that s|)ot and is 
visited by devotees : no other edifice or tomb near it has remained, and there it 
stands alone. His grandfather Suraij was celebrated for the extreme sanctity of his 
life : 1 have read in some hook that he was a Persian without any knowledge 
of Arabic, and that he had a vision (A), in w'hich he saw and conversed with die 
Creator, who, in ending, said to him : ** Va Suraij! taleb kon," to which he 
answered : “ Va Khodal see hi^ser:" dicse words, which were repeated dim* 
times, arc Persian, and mean : O Suraij ! seek. — 0 Lord I head with head : wdiich 
is as much as if he had said : I am contented to attain salvation, head with 
head{b). I have since found in die History of Baghdad that he who had diis 
vision was called Suraij Ibn Ydniis Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Harith al-Marwazi ; he 
was a devout and self-denying man, possessing supernatural gifts : died at 
Baghdad in the month of the first Rabl 235 (A. D. 849) (6). 1 also saw in a 

dream a book containing traditions traced up to Suraij through an unbroken 
series of sound authorities (7). As for the first anecdote, I heard it from one of 
our holy shaikhs. 
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(1) Ibn khUi ShuhbJi and llajji Khalifa call this work, Tahakdt aUFokaU (elasM ofjuriaeoniuUs); that 
is. Biographical notices of celebrated juriscoiisiilis, classified in a particular order. It would appear, from an 
observation madcbyal-Othrri&ni in his ThabakAt (fbl. Hi, verao), when speaking of Abb Said Muhammad aii- 
NaisApbri, that in the work of Abb Ishak as-ShtrAzi, the lives of the doctors are arranged according to the degree 
of merit and learning of each individual. 

^2) Literally : till the hour <of final judgment) comes. 

xll) This answer of Ibn Suraij means in other terms: * ^Though what 1 said to you appears quite irrelevant to 
** yoiir question, it is notwithstanding precise and well applied, but you have not the sense to perceive it: 
** you are like thcoi who knows not that the greasing of its horns will cure the soreness of its hoofs, which is 
** nevertheless the fact.” In comparing his ad\ersary to an o&, he treats him as a heavy and stupid fellow : 
the Arabs call such a person hukr(ox). - Sec M. Humbert’s Anthologie Arabe, page 183. 

<4) See note ^7', page 46. 

• Head with head; that is: without obtaining preeminence over others. This metaphor is taken from 
horse-racing. See also Reiske's note in Ahb*l-FadA*s Annals, t. II, p. 330. 

• 6) Ibn KhallikAn appears here to have some doubts respecting the identity of this Suraij w ith Suraij grand- 
father to Abb 'l-AbbAs; YAfl however says, in his Annals, that he was so. (See MiraAt nl-JanAn, No. 637, 
folio 187.) 

(7; It has been already said, that dreams in which holy men appear are considered by the Moslinis as true, 
sec page 46, note ^7J ; here then is a proof that Suraij was a traditionist of unquestioned authority, since 
the series spoken of goes no farther than him. lie w as therefore an imam of traditions ; a holy character in the 
eyes of the Moslims; he must also have obtained eternal happiness, or Ibii KhallikAn would not have seen him 
with so sacred a book in his hand as a r.ollectloii of Traditions; fur such is the conclusion which our author 
wishes (o be drawn from his dream. 


IBM AI^KASS AT-TABARl. 


Abu l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi Ahmad, iKttcr known by the name of Ibn al-Kass 
al-Tabari, was a doctor of ihe sect of as-Shali and a native of Tabercstan, where he 
was esteemed tlie hi{j;hesl aiitliorily of the lime in religious matters. After learning 
jurisprudence from Ibn Suraij (whose life has been just given), lie composed a 
gnat numlier of works, among others: the Talkhts {Ahridgmeni) (1), the Guide 
for Kadis, the Mawttkit, the Mif 'idh (2), etc. The Talkhts has been commented 


by Abu Abd Allah al-Khatan and the shaikh Abii Ali as-Sinji (3) ; it isa little book, 
and is cited by the Imam (al-flarftmain) in different parts of his Nihdya and 
also by al-Ghazzali : all the works of Ihn al-Kass are short but very instructive. 
He often addressed pious exhortations to the people, and having come, in one of 
his journeys, to larsus (when; it is said he .icled as kadi;, an assembly met to 
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hear him preach, and he vraa there seized with such compunction and terror at 
the thoughts of God’s majesty, that he swooned away and died, A. 11. 335 or 330 
(A. D. 94G-7). His father was called al-Kdss (the Narrator) j because he used 
to relate (kassa) histories and anecdotes (4). — Taberestan is an extensive pro- Stt 
vince in Persia adjacent to Khorasan; it has two capitals, Saria (5) and Amol, 
and is well defended by fortresses and defiles. — Tarsus is a city on the frontiers 
of Rdmiya (Asia Minor) near the towns of al-Massisa (the ancient Mopsuestia) 
and Adana; al-Mamun, son of Harun ar-Rashid, was interred there: this place 
is spoken of in the Muhaddab and the Wasil(^) in the chapter of wakfs (7). 


(1) This work it a treatise on the secondary points ot jurisprudence; see Fiogcl's llajji Khalifa. >'o. 3543. 

(2) lliyji Khalifa mentiona the MawdkU (the pretcribed timei), without giving any information as to its 
contents ; the JUtiftfih, or Key to the legal doclriiios of the Shalitc sect is also mciilioncd hy him. 

(3) In the Arabic test this name is incorrectly printed ae-^hinji. 

(4) In the early ages of Islamism, the narrator of histories was a person highly respected; at that time fevi 
historical Yvorks had been composed, and it vias from these itersons alone that infurmation could be obtained ; 
they always began each of their relations by a statement of the persons through whom it w'as successively 
handed down, and they were particularly careful not to change or suppress a single word in those ancient 
traditions ; it was with such documents that at-Tabari composed his celebrated history, merely arranging them 
in chronological order. 

itt) This appears to be the same city which is now called Seri ; Abb '1-FadA places it in Mazenderan. 

(6) The Muhaddab w'as written by AbOi Ishak as-ShlrAzi. and the irosif by Abft HAmid Aluhammad al-Clhaz- 
zAli. 

(7) The term Wakf^ In the Muhammedan law, designates any sort of property conceded in perpetuity to a 
religious establishment ; many pious Muslims w illed their estates to the support of strong places on the ene- 
my’s borders, war with infldcls being a religious duty ; TarsAs must therefore have possessed much property of 
this kind, on account of its importance as a frontier city, and it Is probably for this reason that it is spoken of 
in the treatise on Wakft. 


ABU HAMID AL-MARWARRUDI. 

Abd Hamid Ahmad Ibn Aamir Ibn Bishr Ihn Hamid al-Marwarrddi, doctor of 
the sect of a8*Sbtifi, studied jurisprudence under Abd Ishak al-Marwazi; he com- 
posed the work called the Jdmit a collection of doctrines special to his sect ; a 
commentary on the Mukhtasar liy al-Muzani, and a treatise on the principles of 
jurisprudence. This doctor, who was an imam of surpassing merit (1), set- 
tled at Basra, where he gave public lessons and had among his auditors the 

7 
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jurisconsults of that city. Al)u 'l-Haiyan at-Tawhidi (2) said of him : I heard 
** Abd Hamid al-Marwarrudi say : ' No man should be flattered on account of his 
“ extraction, neither should he be blamed; for the tall man is not praised for his 
** stature, nor the uf];ly man blamed for his ilhfavouredness.’ ” Died A. H. 3G2 
(A.D. 972-t3). — Afatwarru'di means native of Marwarnid, a well-known city in 
Khorasan, built on a river, in Persian ar~RAd^ and situated at forty para- 
sanfvs from Marw as-Shahjan; these arc i\\etwoMam's so frequently mentioned 
by poets : the word Shahjdn is added to tlie name of the larger one, from which 
also is derived the relative adjective Marwazi; the word rud (rtWr) is joined to 
tfiat of the other city in order to distinguish l)ct\veen them : Marwarrud has for 
relative adjective Alarwarriidi, and Marwazi also according to as-Samani: it was 
one of the cities taken hy al-Alinaf Ibn K'ais, and mention shall be made of it in 
his life (3j; he had been sent against it at tlic head of the van-guard by Abd 
Allah Ibn Aamir, general of the army. Shahjdn means the king’s soul: my 
reason for making these long observations is to prevent these places from Ijeing 
taken one for the other. 


(1) Literally, whose dust was not split or entered into; a strange eiprcssion, but frequently made use of 
by writers ^lio afTect elegance of style; the poet NAbigha ad-Duby&ni seems to have been thcQrst who imagined 
it, and it i.s still found in one of his poems : YOsiif as-Shantmari, author of an excclIcBt commentary on the six 
poets (see the Diwan d'Amra'l-Kais, introduction,) gives the following explanation of its meaning: **Thou 
** hasi not split my dust, that is: 1 have surpassed thee, and the distance between us is so wide, that thou 
** hast not come up with me or split my dust; this expression originated in speaking of a good race-horse 
** which passed the others and got clear of them, so that they could not enter into the dust he raised." 

(2) Abh’l Hniyftn Ali Ibn Muhnmnuid Ibn al-Abb4s at-Tawhldi, native of llaghdad, was shaikh or superior 
of the Sdlis, w hose doctrines he treated of in the Treasures (DekhaYr), and other works. In the life of Ibn 
al-Oinaid Muhammad, by Ibn KliallikAn, will be found more particulars respecting him; see s\soTabakAt as- 
Shafyin, fot. 2i, verso. 

^3) In the life of al-Ahnaf the author says little or nothing about these cities, and scarcely any information 
on the subject is to be found in al-MAkin or Abd 'l-FadA; the follow ing details may not thcrefurc be unin- 
teresting. In the thirtieth year of the Hijra (A.D. 050-1), Tabarcstan w'as conquered by the Muslims under 
the or^rs of Said Ibn al-AAs, and Abd Allah Ibn AAmr Ibn Knriz^^ subdued Fars, Sejestan and Kho- 
rasan. The people of Herat offered some resistance, but were defeated; the cities of Nalsapdr and Sartikhs 
surrendered peaceably, and Marw also obtained peace on condition of paying two millions of dir- 
hems e\ery year. Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais was then sent by Abd Allah Ibn AAmir into Tokharestan at the head 
of four thousand horse, and defeated the forces of that country, though seconded by those of JawzojAii and 
other districts; he then, with four hundred thousand (7) men, laid siege to the city of Balkh, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into Khowarezm, but w ilhout success. Abd Allah Ibn A&mir then set out from Naiskpdr to perform 
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the pilgrimage to Mekka. leaving as Ills lieutenant to Khorasan al-Ahnaf, ^lio defeated the united form of 
that country. Abd Allah* on his return firom Mekka* went to Basra* where he flicd his residence* while liis 
lieutenants governed Khorasan, Sejistan* and Persian Irak The quantity of tribute received by the 

khalif OthmAn was so great* that it became necessary to form a number of large treasuries at Medina on pur- 
pose to contain it. It is said that the treasures of Khosrocs taken by the Moslinis amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand badrat of gold; each badr^ijjj containing four thousand pieces. {Tdrikh ahKhamlt^ Arabic 
MS. of the Bib, du Roi, No. 635, fol. 345.) 


im AL-KATTAN. 

• 

Abu '1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muliammad Ibn Ahmad, generally known by'tlie 
name of Ibn e^-Kattdn, was a native of Baghdad and a leading doctor in tlic sect 
of as-Sh^li. He learned jurisprudence under Ibn Suraij and, after him, under 
Abd Ishak al-Marwazi : he Uien professed at Baghdad, and men of learning gained 
information at his lectures ; he wrote besides a great numlxT of works ; and the 
students of that time ail travelled to Irak tliat they might be instructed by him or by 
Abu ’1-Kasim ad-IKiraki ; when ad-Daraki died, Ibn al-Kattan became chief of the 
Shalite sect (in that country). Abd Ishak as-Shir^zi mentions him in his Ta- 
bakdt and says that he died A. II. 359 (A. D. 970); to which the Khatib (Abu 
hakr Ahmad al-Baghdddi) adds : ** In the month of the first Jumada : he was 
** one of the chief Shaflte doctors, and composed works on tlie principles of 
** jurisprudence and its secondary points.” (Ibn al-Jawzi) autlior of the 
Shuzur al-Oktid says that Baghdad (the native place of Jbn al-Kattdn) was 
built in the year 146 (A. D. 763). 


AT-TAHAWI. 

Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sal&ma Ibn Alxi al-Malik al^zdi 

« 

at-Tahawi was a doctor of the sect of Abd H^lfa and became head of the llanefites 
in Egypt. He had been a follower of as-Sh&fi’s sect, and taken lessons from 
al-Muzani, who said to him one day : By God ! no good will ever come of 87 
** you.” Provoked by this remark, at-Tahdwi passed over to Abd Jaafar Ibn 
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Abi Imran l.hc Hancfite (1) and studied under him : he said afterwards, on com** 
[losing his Mukhtasar or Compendium of Jurisprudence: God be merciful to 
“ Abu Ibrahim!” (meaning al-Muzani), “were he living, he should have to 
expiate his oath (2).” Abu Yala al~Khalili says, in his Jrshdd (3), in the life 
of al-Muzaiii : “ At-Tahawi was sister’s son to ah-Muzani; and Muhammad Ibn 
** Ahmad a$-Shuruti relates having asktxl him why he dilfered in opinion from 
“ his undo, and preferred AbuHanira’s doctrine? to which at-Tahawi replied : 
“ ‘ ll(H;aiise I saw my uncle pore over the works of Abu Ilanifa.’ ” This doctor 
wrote a niimlKT of instructive htoks, such as die Ahkdm at-Kordn (4), Ikhtildf 
al-Ulamd (Points oj doctrine on which the learned differ)^ Madni *l-Athdr 
(The obscure ideas and allusions in the Traditions')^ the Skurdt (Treatise on 
drawing up bonds), A great historical work, etc. Al-Kodai in his Khitat speaks 
of him in these terms : In his youth he met with al-Muzani and most of the 
doctors contemporary with him, and became remarkably skilled in drawing 
“ up lionds (5). The kadi Abu Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda (6) took him 
for secretary; he was then in a destitute condition, but was enriched by the 
kindness of Abd Oliaid, who was a very generous man. Then the kkdi Abd 
** Oliaid Ali Ibn al-IIusain Ibn Harb (7) appointeil him scrivener (8) after the 
“ circumstance wliidi occurred between Mansur the doctor and himself (9); this 
" was in the year 30G (A. D. 918). The public notaries were averse through 
“jealousy to his being nominated scrivener, as they did not wish the same 
“ person to be both chief jurisconsult (10) and receiver of attestations; but a 
“ number of them having gone tliat year to Mckka to sojourn there some time 
“ from religious motives, Abu Obaid took advantage of their absence and no- 
“ iiiinated Abu Jaafar on the attestations of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Mdmun and Abu 
“ Bakr Ibn Saklab (11).” At-Tahawi was Iwrn in 238 (A. D. 852), or 229 
(A.D. 843),accor<ling to Abu Saad as-Samani, who is here right; another authoi* 
adds that his birth was on Sunday eve, 1 1 th of the first Rabt ; he died at Old 
(]airo on Thursday, IstofZu ’1-Kaada 321 (A. D. 933), and was buried in the 
Karlfa (12) where his tomb is still remarked. In the life of the doctor Mansdr 
Ibn Ismail ad-Darir, mention is again made of him, so the reader is referred 
lo it. His father died A. II. 264 ^A. D. 877-8). Tahdwi means native ftf' 
Tahd, which is a town in Upper Egypt (Said ) : Azdi signifies sprung from 
Azd, a great and renowned tribe in Yemen. 
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(I) The haCi Abh Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Abl ImrAn, native of Baghdad, was an imam of high authority in thr 

sect of Abd Hantfa. He was a man of solid learning, and composed a work, entitled al^nn^i ; 

he filled the place of kadi in Egypt, and lost his sight in that country. Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 803).^ [Tab. 
nUHanafyin^ fol. 110 verso.) 

^2) Al-Muxani had sworn by God, but his oath proved false ; he should therefore hove eipiated his perjury 
had he lived. This expiation consists in granting freedom to a slave, or in once feeding or clothing ten pau- 
pers; if the person guilty of this crime have not the means of fulfilling cither of the above conditions, he is 
only obliged to fast for th^edays.- (D'Ohsson's Tableau deV Empire Othoman, t. IV, p. 286.) 

(3) This work is spoken of by Hajji Khalifa; see Flttgel's edition. No. 820. The author, Abd Yala Khalil 
Ibii Abd Allah, was a native of Kazwtn. He died A.H. 446 (A. I>. 1084), and was considered a tradilionisi 
of the first authority. (Yafi's Annali.) 

(4) Sec note (2), page 6. 

(8) In Arabic ShurHi (eonditiont), the name given to that branch of jurisprudence which treats of drawing 
up legal acts and bonds in proper form. (See Ilajjl Khalifa.) 

(6) Abd Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda al-AbbAdAni, doctor of the llancliie sect, born at Basra, A.H. 
218 (A. D. 833); he studied under a number of celebrated masters, and then went to Egypt, where he was 
appointed Fnipeeior of Wronge (see de Sacy's Chrettomaihie^ 1. 1, p. 132^ and was afterwards nominated 
kAdI, in the year 278, by KhumArawaih, son of Ahmad Ibn Tauldn. lie was a generous patron of men of 
learning, and always ready to oblige those. who applied to him. During the troubles which ensued in Egypt 
on the death of Jaish, son of KhumArawaih, Ibn Abda was obliged to lie concealed for a considerable period ; 
he was restored to the place of kAdi, A.H. 292, but he quitted it soon after and retired to Irak, where he 
died, A. H. 312 (A. D. 924], aged 98 years. (Al-AskalAnl's History of the Kadis of Egypt, MS. of the /liA. 
duKoi, No. 691.) 

(7) All Ibn al-HusaIn Ibn Harb, surnamed Ibn Harbawaib, was a doctor of the sect ofas-ShAfI and native 
of Baghdad. In A. H. 293 he went to Egypt and replaced Ibn Abda as kAdi; he was afterwards deposed in 
the year 311, and died at Baghdad In 319 (A D. 931)* (Al-AskalAni. AI-OthrnAni.) 

(8) In Arabic, Adi; see what Ibn Khaldfin says of the duties of this public officer, in de Sacy's Chreitoma- 
thie, 1. 1, p. 40; consult also Von Hammer's Ldnderverwaltung unter dem Chalifate, p. 103. 

(9) This occurrence is again spoken of in the life of Mansfir ; it w as a quarrel between the two doctors. 

(10) The jurisconsults called the law the tcienee^ to indicate its high importance; for the same reason, the 
chief jurisconsult is called the chief of the eeienee, which is the name given him here. 

(II) Those persons wiere probably notaries also. 

(12) There were two cemeteries at Old Cairo, called the Greater and the Lesser KarAfa : al-Makrlxf, in his 
Khitat, describes them both and gives copious information respecting the tombs, cha|iels, mosques, and Moslini 
convents with which they were filled. See also If. de Sacy’s Chreetomathie, t. I, p. 238. 


ABU HAMID AL-ISFARAINI. 

. The shaikh Abd Htmid Ahmad Ibu Abi T4hir Muhammad Ibn Ahmad aMsfa- 
raini, doctor of the sect of as-Shtfi, became imam and professor (1), at Baghdad, 
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wliei'ehis lectures wen; attended by more than three hundred students in jurispru- 
dence ; {the subject of his lessons was) the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, which he 
explained with additional observations of his own; and {fy his successful 
instruction)%i filled the eartli with ftartisans {of as-Shdffs opinions). He ex- 
plained the doctrines of his sect in two works, the Great and the Small Ta- 
lika (2); another short work of his, the Busidn or Garden,^nsists of singular 
anecdotes. lie learned jurispnidence from Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Marzuban and 
then, from Ahu ’l-Kasiin ad-Daraki; contemporaries all acknowledged his superior 
merit and discriminating judgment ; and the Kliatib {Ahd Bakr Ahmad) speaks 
of him, in his History of Ikighdad, in these terms: “Abu Hamid taught a small 
“ portion of traditions, which he himself had learned from Ahd Allah Ibn Adi, 
** Ahu Bakr al-lsmaili, Ibrahim llm Muhammad Ilm Abdal al-Isfarainiand others ; 
** {as a traditionist) he is a sure autliority. I saw him more than once and was 
“ present at his lectures in the mosque of Ahd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak which lies 
“ at the upper end of the Grant of ar-Iiabi 1 heard some persons mention 

“ that seven hundred students of jurisprudence went to his lectures, and {/or that 
“ reason) people used to say : If as-Shdfi saw him, he would be delighted'' 
Tile shaikh Ahu Ishak as-Shirazi, in his Tabakdt, relates as follows : “ Abti 
28 “ ’1-IIusain al-Kuduri thcHanefitc used to praise and extol Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini 
“ above all others ; and it was told to the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn al-Husain (4) 
“ that he liad said : * I consider Abd Ilkmid an abler doctor and divine than 
‘ ‘ ^as-Shafi.’ On this, 1 remarked to the vizir that it was al-Kuduri’s confidence in 
“ Ahu Hamid's talents, and his zeal for the Hanefile sect, whicli led him to under- 

value as-Shafi, so no attention should be paid to what he had said; for Abu 
“ Hamid, and even more ancient and learned doctors than he, were far from the 
“ rank of as-Shali ; to whom and to whose successors we might apply this verse 
“ of the ]X)et's : 

* They sojourned at Mekka among the tribes of Naufal.but thou hast settled at al-BaidA, 

‘ the must distant station.’ ” 

It is relau^d of Ahu Hamid that he said : “ I never, in quitting the meetings for 
“ discussing points of law (5) had to regret omitting a necessary observation.” It 
is also related that, in one of those meetings, a doctor addressed him in an im- 
proper manner, and then M’ent to him that night to ask his pardon ; on which Ahu 
Hamid repeated these verses : 
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A deliberate insult is offered before the public; then comes a private excuse v^hich f>iily 
coiiKrms the fault. He vho thinks that a private excuse can efface a public insult is in 
a great mistake. 

• 

This doctor was bom in A. H. 344 (A. D. 955), and went to Baghdad in 3<»3 
(A.D. 973-4), or 364 according to ihc Khatib : he (here tauglit jurisprudence froni 
the year 370 till his death, which happened Friday evening, ISih Shawwai, A. II. 
406 (Mar<di,A.D.1 01 6), at Baglidad ; the next morning he was buried in [the court 
of) his house. Ilis boily was afterwards transported to the {cemelety at the) Gale 
of Harh in the ytar 410. The Khatib says: ** I prayeti over his hier in the plain 
“ (Sahrd) beyond the Bridge of AbO 'd-Dann ; and the imam who lead the prayer 
** was Abii AIkI Allah, son to (theKhaltf) al-Mahiadi, and piT‘aoher of the Mosipie 
** of Al-Mansur, it was a day witnessed by crowds of {leople and Hlled with de(>p 
“sorrow and grievous lamentation .” — Tsfardirn means native of Is fardin, a 
town of Khorasan in the territory of Naisapur, half way between it and .lorjan. — 
The verse applied toas-Shafi by the shaikh Abu Ishak has another iK'longing to it 
which runs thus : 

For thou didst fear on her account (6) the evil talk of hidden foes with sharpened 
tongue; who say, but never perform. 


(1) The expression UijJt ^tiieftainthip of the world and of thfi religion is so obscure, 

ihat its signification can onty be found by comparing the different passages In which it occurs. Its real mean* 
ing, deduced from an examination of six passages, appears to be that given here; namely, the plaeee of imam 
and chief profietor; tor it is to be observed that ail the persons to whom this title is applied, wem great 
imams and Csmous professors, and nothing more. In al*Oihmtni*s Tabakdtwe find that Muhammad as*SJildki 
became the imam of the world in jurisprudence, exegesis, polite iiteraturc, philology, grammar, poetry, 
and scholastic divinity; the same author says of Ibrahim al'Harwaxi, that he succeeded to the place of 
pin)) ekieftainehip of edertee or head-profettorship, and that he tilled the land with his pupils. 

These two passages, -selected from many others, appear dedsive as to the sense of the Ijd .x) I chief- 

tainehip of the world. The ehieftainthip of the religion indicates, most probobiy, the place of the chief 
imam. 

(S) Taltha signifies an appendix or eupplement; the Moslim schoolmen give this title to collections of 
iMtes and observations on the system of doctrine followed by the sect; tliese notes wereogencrally taken by 
the scholars during the lectures of their professors. Hgjji Khalifa mentions a number of works bearing this 
tftle, and be remaiks that al>lslltriini‘s TaUkdt treau of the fihafite doctrines. (See FlOgers'edition, t. II. 
NO.31S0.) * 

(3} See page 7, note (!'. The Khatib eould not then have been more than eleven or twelve years of age. 
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i4) All Ibn al-Husain, turntmed RaU ar-RuatA (ehUf of th» eMefi) «a»yliir to the khallf al-Kaim Biamr 
lllab : he wat pul to death by al-BaitsIri, A. H. 480 (A. D. 1088;. (See AbO ’1-Fad4'» Annals.) 

(8; These debating societies were held by students under the presidenee of their professor, or by doctors of 
the different sects between themselves. * 

(6) The mistress of the Arabic poet is generally of a different tribe from his, and she is supposed to he always 
guarded by a number of jealous relations, ready to wreak vengeance on any lover who should dare to make 
known the object of his passion. 


AL-MAIIAMILI. 

AbA ’1-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ismail Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Said Ibn Aban ad-Dubbi al-Mahamili, doctor of the 
sect of as-Shaii. He learned jurisprudence from Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini, and 
put down in writing a Ta/ika(i) which was taught him hy Abu Hamid, and 
whose name it bears. The penetration and intelligence with which he was gifted 
enabled him to eclipse all his contemporaries ; in jurisprudence he became remark- 
ably eminent, and professed it l)oth in the lifetime of his master Abu Hamid and. 
after his decease. He learned the Traditions from Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaflar (2) 
and Ollier traditionists of the same period, having been taken by his father on a 
journey to Kufa, in order tliat he might hear them from the lips>of tliat teacher. 
He composed on the doctrines of his sect a large book, entitled the Majmu {Col- 
lection) ; another in one volume, called Muhni {sufficienf) ; a little w'ork enti- 
tled the Lobdh {Marrow)y and a fourth called the Ausat (A/et/utm), besides a 
gi'eat number of treatises on controversial subjects. He professed at Baghdad, 
and his name is mentioned in the Chronicle of that city compiled by the Khatib. 
ttO Died onWednesday, 20th of tlie second Rabi, 415 (A. D. 1024); born A.H. 368 
(A. D. 978-9).— means belonging to Duhb^ytSxv^ is a great and well- 
known tribe; Mahdmili is derived from Mahdmil^ which is the name of the lit- 
ters in which travellers arc carried. 


(1) See page 88, note (2). 

(2) Aba 'l-tfaiun Muliammad Ibn al-Huzaffar w as born at Baghdad, A. H. 286 (A. D. 8M). He »»«•«■»« the 
first traditionist of liis time in Irak, and had among his auditors the celebrated ad-Dtrakutnl. Died A. H. 370 
(A.D. 980). It appears that he was a partisan of the Shiite doctrines. [Tab. ot-HuffAx). 
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AL-BAIHAKI. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn al*Husain Ibn Ali Ibn AInI Allah Ibn Musa al-Uaihaki al- 
Khosrdjeixli, doctor of the sect of as-Shidi, the gi'eat and illustrious hatiz (1), 
who in his age stood alone without a rival for the variety of his atlaininonts, was 
one of the principal disciples of the hakim Abd AImI Allah Ibn al-llaiy, by whom 
he was taughP the traditions, but whom he soon surpassed in all the dilTert'iir 
parts of knowledge. lie learned jurisprudence from Abd '1-Falh Niisir Ibii 
Muhammad al-Omari al-Marwazi (2), but die traditions were his favourite 
study, and it was as a traditioiiist that he attained rt‘putation. In this pursuit 
he travelled to Irak, Jibal (Persian Jrak)y Hijaz and Khorasan, in which coun- 
try, as well as in all the odici’s visited by him, he received the traditions frtuii 
the lips of the learned of that time; he then liegaii to write on the subject, aiul 
coH^Msed a great numlier of works, which, it is said, amount to one thousand 
volumes. It ivas he who first collated the sentences (3) of as-Shafi, with which 
he formed ten volumes : the best known of his works are — the Great and the 
Small Collections of Traditions ; Proofs of the prophetic Mission ; Acts and Tra- 
ditions (o/’ Muhammad)', Path of Faith ; Merits of as-Shdfi, descendant of Abd al- 
Muttalib; Merits of Ahmad Ibn llanbal, etc. Al-Jlaihaki was a man litth* solici- 
tous about worldly goods, and the Imam al-Haramain said of him: ** There was 
" no follower of the Shafite sect who w'as not under some obligation to as-Shafi, 

al-Baihaki excepted; for as-Shafi was under obligations to him.” Al-Rai- 
haki was a most active defender of the doctrine instituted by as-Sbafi, and was 
invited to Naisapdr, in order to propagate the knowledge {of that chetrine) ; he 
went there in consequence, and led a (simple and holr) life such as that of the 
primitive Moslims; he taught traditions to a great number of eminent doctors, 
among others, Zahir as-ShaMmi (4), Muhammad al-Forawi and Abd al-Munini 
al-Kushairi (5); he was born in the month of Sbalian, 384 (A. D. 994); died 
the 10th of the first Jumada, 458 (A. D. 10GG), at Naisapdr, whence his body 
was transported to Baihak (his native place), which is a collection of villages in 
the dependency of Nais&bfir, at twenty parasangs from that city; Khosidjerd is 
the name of one of those villages. 

(1) The penoniirho know the Koran hjr heart are called ifd/la; hut thi« title U given more especially to 

8 
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thf)86 doctors who have learned by heart the contents of the six great collections of Traditions (see the Miikdt- 
ah}faidbth, vol.I, p. 3), who can cite the names of the persons by whom each tradition has been successively 
handed down, and ulm can point out those traditionists whose authority cannot be admitted without limita- 
tion and those who incril full confidence. The word hdpz is sometimes made use of to designate a narrator 
of historical traditions. 

(2) Abft *I-Falh al-Omari was one of the most noted doctors w ho studied under al'-Kaflal and AbA *b-Taiyb 
as-Siilhki; he died A.U. 444 (A.D. 1052).-(Al-Othin4nrs Tahakdt, fob 85 verso.) 

(3) Sentences; that is, tegal apinions rccelvecl as positive precepts by the followers of his sect. Al- 
OihmAiii remarks {Tabakdt, fol. 22 verso), that among the numerous authors who wrote on the life and 
virtues of as-Shdfl, the ablest and most exact was al— llaihaki, who, in two thick volumes, treated fully of his 
merits, the circumstances of his life, etc. all on the best authority. 

(4) AbA ’l-KAsim ZAhir Ibii TAhir as-ShahAfiii and his brother AbA Dakr Wajth were two celebrated tradi- 
lioiiists of that time. 

f5) AbA 'l-MuzalTar Abd al-Munim al-Kushairi was son to Abd al-Kartm Ibn IfawAzin, whose life is given 
in this work. 


AN-NASAI THE HAFIZ. 

The haHz Abu Abd ar-Rahinan Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Shoaib Ibn AH Ibn Sinaii 
Ibn Rahr an-Nnsai, chief Iraditionisi of his age and author of a Sunan, or col- 
lection of traditions, was an inhabitant of Old Cairo, in which city his works got 
into circulation, and where he had also many pupils. Muliamniad Ibn Isliak al- 
Tsfabani gives the following account of his death: ** I heard our ciders in Old 
‘‘ Cairo relate that Abu Abd ar-Rahman left Misr towards the end of his life and 
“w’cnt to Damascus, where he was asked what he thought of Mo&wia and what 
traditions he knew respecting the merits of that prince; to which he made this 
reply : *It is not then enough for Moawia to enter (into salvaliort) on an equal 
“ footing with others, but he must even surpass them by exclusive merits (1)!’ 
“ Rut some relate that his answer was: *I know not any tradition respecting his 
“ special merit but this : May God never satiate thjr belly!' (2) Now this 
“ doctor was an advocate for the rights of the klialif Ali; so the people began 
“ to strike him on the sides, nor did they discontinue till they thrust him 
‘‘ out of the mos({uc. (In another account it is said tliat they struck him 
“ on the testicles and trod him under foot.) He was tlien borne to Ramla, 
“ where he expired.” The haliz Abu '1-Hasan ad-Darakutni relates as fol- 
30 lows: “ An-Nasai, after the ill-treatment he underwent at Damascus, asked 
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to be borne to Mecca, where he died on his arrival, and was buried be- 
** tween as-Safa and al-Marwa; his death lia|)]K‘ned in the month of Shalmn, 
A. 11. 303" (February, A. D. 91G). The haPiz Abt\ Noaim al-Israhani 
adds the following particulars : ** The people having trampled on an-Nasai at 
** Damascus, he died from the clTects of that ill ufage whilst he was liearing (io 
** AfeMa). He composed a work called aUKhtisais {Particularities), treating ol 
the merits of Ali Hin Ahi T^ib and those of his family ; the greater |)art of the 
“ traditions contained therein are all^;ed on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Ilanbal. 
“ Having been asked why he did not write a work on the merits of Muhammad’s 
companions, he answered: * On entering Damascus, 1 found a great numl)er of 
** |x;rsons holding Ali in aversion, for which reason 1 intended that God should 
direct them by means of this hook.’ He used to abstain from foo<t every 
second day, and was remarked for lieing of an ardent temperament." The 
haGz Ibn Asakir of Damascus relates that he had four wives, to each of whom he 
paid equal attentions, and that he possessed concubines besides. Ad-Darakut.ni de- 
clares him a martyr, on account of the trials he underwent at Damasc.us, and says 
that he died on Monday, 13th Safar, 303 (August, A.D.915),atMekka; others stale 
that he died at Ramla, in Palestine. AbO Said Abd ar^Rahman Ibn Ydnus, au- 
thor of the Annals of Egypt, writes in that work: An-Nasai came to Misr a 
** long time ago, he was a traditionist of the first order; bis word was held a sure 
** authority, his information was exact, and his memory retentive. He left Misr 
‘‘ in themondi of Zu ’1-Kaada, .302." 1 find in my handwriting, in the rough 

copy of this work, that an-Nasai was liom at Nasa, A. H. 21 A or 21.5 (A. D. 
829, 830 ). — Nasdi means native of Nasa, a city in Khorasan, which has pro- 
duced a number of eminent men. 

(1) TheexpreMioD ^1^ hat been alreody explained, page 48, note (S). 

(2) MoAwia vas so voracious that his greediness became proverbial. (See Frey tag's Proverbia Meidanii^ 
1. 1, p. 135.) The imprecation cited by an-NasAi was probably uttered by one of Mo&^ia's enemies, and party 
spirit prevented it from being forgotten. 


AL-KUDURI. 

AbA ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Hamdlin, 
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sumamcd al-KudOri, was a doctor of the sect of Abu llanlfa^ and became presi-^ 
dent of the Hanclitcs in Irak. In treating speculative points he iiad the talent of 
expressing his ideas with great precision; he was also versed in the traditions; and 
the khatib Abu Rakr, author of the History of Baghdad, who had learned them 
from him, alleged his authority in citing them. He wrote several treatises on the 
doctrines of his sect; among others, that celebrated work, the d/uMto.for (Abridg- 
ment). He was accustomed to discuss controvemial subjects with Abd Hamid 
al-Isfaraini, the Slialltc doctor; iii who.se life has already been given the high opi- 
nion which he expressed of Abu Hamid’s inerits(i). Al-Kuduri was bom A.H. 
862 (A.D. 972-3); he died on Sunday, 5th of Rajah, 428 (April, A.D. 1037), at 
Baghdad, and was buried the same day in (t/u? court of) his dwelling, in the street 
of Ahd Khalf ; but his body was afterwards transported to a tomb in. the great street 
of al-Mansiir, where it was placed by the side of Abd Bakr al'Khowdrezmi, the 
Hancfite doctor (2). — ATWur/ is derived from plural of (caldron) : 1 

know not for what reason he was so called ; hut such is the derivation of that 
appellation as given by as-Saradni, in his work called aUAnsdh. 


(1) Sec page .St. 

(2) The shaikh anil Imam AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Muhammad al-KhowIreimi, a celebrated 
professor, and mufti of the Hanefitc sect; for intelligence, learning, and integrity, he possessed a high aepu- 
tation ; and his society is'as courted by persons of every rank. Died A.H. 403 (A. D. 1012-3). {TabtJUU al- 
llanafyin; MS. of the Bib. du Roi, fonds St. Germain, No. 132, fol. 142 verso.) 


AT-THALABl AN-NAISABURI. 

Abd Ishak Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim at-Tlialabi, native of Naisapdr, 
and a well-known commentator on the Koran, was the most skilful man of his 
time in explaining die difliculties of tliat book; and his work, entitled the Great 
Commentary, surpassed all others on the Subject. He is also author of tlie Kildb 
al-Arais{Jiookof containing the history of the prophets, and of other trea- 

tises. As-Samani makes mention of him and adds: ‘‘Some of die learned say 
** that die name of Tlialabi, or Thaalibi, was given to him not as a patronymic, 
but as a surname.” Abd ’I-Kasim al-Kushairi relates the following circum- 
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Stance conccraing him : saw in a di’eam thcLord of Glory (1), who was spak- 

** ing to me and 1 to him; during this it liappencd Uiat the Lord (may his name 1 m‘ 
** exalted), said: *The holy man drawetli near.’ 1 turned, and lo! Ahmad at- 
** Thalabi was drawing near.” Ahd al-Ghafir Ibn Ismail al-Farisi, in his SuiA, 
or continuation of the history of Naisapur, speaks of him and praises him : ** He 
“ was,” says he, “an exact and trust-worthy transmitter of traditions; he gave 
“ tliem on the authority of Ahd Tdhir Ibn Khiizaima and the imam Abu Ilakr 
“ Ihn Mihran, teacher of the art of reading tlic Koran correctly. He taught 
“ a great niiml)er of traditions, which he had learned from many masters. 
“ He died in 427 (A. D. 103.5-6).” Another writer states that his death took 
place in the month of Muharram, 427 ; and a third that it happened on Wed- 
nesday, 23rd Miiharranr, 437 (A. D. 1045 ). — NaLsdbiiri means belnnging to 
Ntmdpitfy which is one of the fairest and greatest cities in Khorasan, almund- 
ing, above others, in all the conveniencies of life; it was so called because Sabiir 
zd ’l-Akt&f, a Persian king of the last race, having come to the site of the place, 
which was then overgrown with reeds, was pleased with it and said: “It were 
“ well a city were here;” he then ordered the reeds to be cut down and tlie city 
to lie built; and it was named Naisabdr, because Nai in Persian means reed. 
This is what as-Samani says in his Ansdb. 

(1) See page 46, note (7), and Lane*8 Modern Egyptiani^ vol. 1, p. 271,338. 


IBN ABI DUWAD. 

The kkdi Abd Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad Farah Ibn Jarir Ibn M4Iik Ibii 
Abd Allah Ibn Abbdd Ibn Salam Ibn Malik Ibn Abd Hind Ibn Lakhm (1 ) Ibn Ma- 
lik Ibn Kanas Ibn Mana Ibn Borjan Ibn Daus Ibn ad-Dil Ibn Omaiya Ibn Iluddka 
Ibn Zahr Qm lyad Ibn Nizkr Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnihi al-Iyadi : tliis kadi was ce- 
lebrated for his manly character and liis zeal in serving his friends; and many 
ane cd otes of his humane interferencewitli the khalif al-Motasim are still preserved . 
Abd Abd Allah (2) al-MarzobImi makes the following mention of him in tlic 
Murshidy where he treats of the Motazelite divines: “It is said that Ahmad Ibn 
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“ Abi Duwad’s family drew its origin from a village near Kinnisrin (3), but he 
“ himself, when yet a hoy, was taken to Damascus (4) by his father, who went 
“ there on a commercial undertaking. Ahmad passed hia youth in the pursuit 
“ of learning (more particularly jurispnidence and scholastic theology), till he 
“ attained that eminence he aflerwaixls held. He studied under Haiyaj Ibn al- 
“ Ala as-Sulmi, and had Ijetm a pupil of Wasil Ibn Ata’s (5); this rendered him 
“ {lartial to the doctrines of the Motazelites.” “Never,” says AbA ’1-Aina, “ did 
“ I meet a ptTson invested with authority who spoke with more correctness and 
“ precision than Ibn Abi Duwad.” Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting him: I heal'd Ibn Abi Duwad say at the court of 
“ al-Motiisim : ‘1 never s[K‘uk first to a khalif about business in tlie presence of 
“ the vizir Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiyat, lest he should learn example) 

“ how to liegin a conversation with the prince and how business is done (C).’ 
“ He was the first who ever opened a conversation with a khalif, for till that time 
“ none spoke to the prince till he spoke first to them.” AbiVl-Aina says that Ibn 
Abi Duwad was a good poet, and that he expressed his thoughts witli elegance 
and pi'ccision. Al-Marzobaiii relah's that his name is mentioned by Dibil Ibn 
Ali l-KhozAi, in his Ixiok containing tlic list of poets, and that some fine verses of 
his are quoted there. — Ibu Abi Duwad used to say: “There are three classes of 
“ men who must he treated with honour and esteem: the learned, the magis- 
“ irates, and our friends ; whoever slights the learned, loses his religion; who- 
“ ever slights the magistrates, loses his pro{ierty; and whoever slights his 
“ friends, loses his nianliue.ss.'' — Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan relates as follows : 
“ \Vc were as.somblcd in the presence of al-Maraun, and the names of the people 
“ of Mc'dina who engaged their fidelity to Muhammad on the night of al-Akalia (7), 
“ were enumerated; there was some disagreement however on the subject, 
“ when Ibn Abi Duw.^d came in, and counted them up one by one, names, sur- 
“ names, and genealogies; on which al-Mamiin said: ‘When men want a man 
“ of talent for companion, let them take a ])erson like Ahmad!’ ‘Nay,’ said 
“ Ahmad, *but when a man of learning keeps company with a khalif, let him 
“ find one like the Commander of the Faithful; from whom he may gain inform- 
“ ation, and whose eonvei'sation is more learned than his own.’ ’’—One of Ah- 
mad Ibn Abi Du wad’s maxims was : “ A man is not perfect unless he have abilities 
“ sufficient for elevating to the pulpit his friend, though a simple soldier of po- 
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tice, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, dioiigh a vizier (8).” Abi'i 't- 
Aina relates of him the following anecdote: ‘^Al-Afshiii (0) bore envy towards 
Abfi Dulaf al-Kasim Ibn Isa ’l-Ijli for bis knowledge of tlic pure Arabic lan- 
“ guage and for his bravery; he thcrefoi'e plotted against him, and caused witness 
‘Mo be borne that he had committed treason and murder; be dicn bad bini 
“ arrested on a pretext he imagined, and, having held a sittin;; to try him, 
“ he ordered him to be brought forth along with the headsman that was to pul 
“ him to death. Wlien news of this reached Ibn Ahi Diiwad, he instantly 
“ mounted his horse (10), set off with the notaries who happened to lie present (tti 
“ his tribunal) (11), and came in on al-Afshin, lieforc whom Aim Dulaf had 
** just been led for execution, lie then stopped and said: ‘*1 am a messen- 
“ ger to tlice from the Commander of die Faithful; he commands thui* to do 
“.no ill to al-Kasim Ibn Isa, and moreover to give him up to me.’ Turn- 
“ ing then to tlie notaries, he said: ‘Bear witness that I have deliveitHl him th(‘ 
“ message sent by the Commander of tlic Faithful, and that al-Kasim is alive 
“ and in health.’ The notaries answered: ‘We are witnesses thereof.’ So al- 
“ Afshin could not do al-Kasim Itarm, and Ibn Ahi Duwiid went instantly to the 
“ khalif al-Motasim and said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 1 have fulfdled in 
“ diy name a message which tliou didst not give me, yet 1 count it for one of my 
“ best deeds, and through it I ho{)c for Paradise.’ He then told him what had 
“ passed, and tlu; klialif approved his conduct, andliaving sent for al-Kasim, he. 
“ set him at liberty and gave him a present; he then nsprimanded severely al- 
“ Afshin for having dared to act so. — Al-Motasiin, being moved by violent anger 
“ against Muhammad Ibn al-Jahm the Barmakidc, ordered his head to Ik? 
“ struck olT; the prisoner was already placed blindfolded on the cxecutionei' s 
“ leather carpet (12), and the aword w'as just brandishing to strike him, when Ihn 
“ Ahi Duw&d, conscious that no petty shiA could save him, said to tlie klialif: 
“ ‘How canst thou take his wealth, if tliou killest him?’ — ‘Who is to hinder 
“ me?’ replied the khalif. — ‘God,’ answered die other, ‘doth not permit it, nei- 
“ ther is it allowed by the Apostle of God, nor by the justice of the Commander of 
‘ ‘ die Faidiful ! for his wealth belonged! to hb heirs if diou slayest him, unless thou 
“ givest l^al proof of his guilt. It is much easier for thee to order him, while 
“ he yet liveth, to refimd what he hadi embezzled.’ ‘ Keep him in custody,’ said 
‘ ‘ al-Motasim, ‘ till an inquest be held. ’ Then, after some delay, the affair ended 
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by Muhammad’s f>aying a sum of money and being set at liberty." — The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told by al-Jahir. : *‘Al-Motasim was moved with wrath against 
** an inhabitant ol Mesopotamia, and had the sword and executioner’s carpet 
* * brought in ; he then said to thc-prisoner : * Thou hast done so, and acted so (1 3); 
** strike off his head!’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn Abi Duwad, ‘ tlie 
‘‘ sword is going here before justice; make some delay in this business, for the 
“ man is wrongly accused.’ The khalif kept silence for a short time-r — here 
“ we shall fuiish the narration in Ibn Abi Duw&d's own words: ‘lhad then so 
“ pressing a call to make water, that 1 could no longer retain, yet I knew that 
“ if I went out, he should surely die; so I gathered my garments under me and 
“ yielded to it, but 1 succeeded in saving the man. When 1 stood up, al- 
“ Motasim saw that my garments were wet, and said: ‘0 Ahu Abd Allah, was 
“ there any water under you?’ ‘No, Commander of the Faithful,* I replied, 
“ ‘ but it happened so and so.’ On hearing the circumstance, the khalif laughed, 
“ and prayed forme; saying: ‘Well done! may God bless tlicc!’ — Al-Motasim 
“ then clothed him in a rol)c of honour and ordered him a present of one huii- 
“ dred diousand dirhems.” — Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Kalbi says tliat 
Ibn Abi DuWfid was all soul fnim his head to his 'foot, and lAzi'in Ibn Ismail 
makes this remark: “I never saw one man more submissive to another than 
“ al-Motasim was to Ibn Abi Duwad; when a trifle was asked of him, he would 
“ refuse, but Ibn Abi Duw^d would then come in and speak to him in favour of 
“ his (the khalif’ s) family, of the people in the frontier garrisons, of the inha- 
“ hitantsof Mckka and Medina, and of those who dwelt far off in the countries 
“ of the East and West, and aUMotasim would grant all he desired. One 
“ day he spoke to the khalif to obtain a sum of one million of dirhems for dig- 
“ ging a C4inal in the most distant part of Khorasan, and received this answer: 
“ ‘ What have I to do with this canal?’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn 
“ Ahi Duwkl, ‘God will call you to an equal account of your superintendence 
“ over the affairs of the most distant, and over those of the nearest of your sub- 
“ jects.’ He then continued to manage adroitly the humour of the khalif till the 
“ money was granted.” Al-Husain Ibn ad-Oahhak, the celebrated poet, said to one 
of the metaphysicians of that time : “In the opinion of us (poets) Ibn Abi Duwad 
“ does not know the (pure Arabic) language; you look on him as not being 
“ a good metaphysician; the jurisconsults think him unskilled in the law; 
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but al-Motasim considers him learned in all those sciences.” Ibn Abi Dinvad 
narrates in these terms the origin of his connection witli the klialif al>Mamuii : 
** I used to go with the other doctors to Yahya Ibn al>Aktham's assemblies (14), 
“ and I was there one day when a messenger came from al-Mamiin to state that 
** the Commander of the Faithful desired Ibn al-Akthain to go to him with all his 
“ company. Ibn al-Aktham was umtfilling to take me with him, but he had 
no means of leaving me behind; so I went with the others, and we held a conver- 
sation in the presence of al-Mamiin, who turned to look at me when I began to 
“ speak, and listened to my w’otds witli attention and approbation, lie then 
“ asked me who 1 was, and I told him my pedigree. ‘What,’ said he, *has dclayiKl 
“ you so long from coming to see us?’ Not wishing to do an ill oilice to Yahya, 
** 1 replied: * Destiny detained me, and it was necessary that llic term of God's 
written decree should arrive.’ ‘Lot it be known to you (15),’ said he, ‘that 
“ in future we shall hold no assembly unle.ss you come to it.’ 1 answered: 
“ ‘Yes, Commander of the Faithful (/ shall obey your order).' After tliat, 
our connection was gradually formed.” Others relate this aflair in a diiferent 
manner: Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, they say, went to Hasra from Khorasan to act as 
kadi in the name of al-Mamdn ; this was towards the end of the year 202 (about 
June, A. D. 818). Yabya was (hen a young man, somewhat more than twenty 
years of age. He there eliose for com|)anions a number of men remarkable 
for their learning and honourable character, among whom was Ibii Abi Duwsid. 
When al-MamAn came to Bagdad in 204, he told Yahya to choose some from 
among his companions to be admitted into tlie society of the khalif and to be 
his frequent visitors. In consequence of (his, Yahya selected twenty, and among 
them Ibn Abi Duw&d, but the khalif, on finding the number too great, ordered 
Yahya to make a selection out of them, and ten persons were chosen, amongst 
whom was Ibn Abi Duwlid; but the khalif desired a fresli reduction to be made, 
and Yahya chose five, one of whom was Ibn Abi Duwad : such was (lie origin of 
his connexion with the khalif. When al-Mkmi\n was on his death-bed, he ad- 
dressed to his brother al-Motasim his testament, which contained this recommen- 
dation: “As for AbA Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, let him never cease to 
“ be the associate of your councils on every subject, for he is most worthy of 
“ having such confidence placed in him (16); and I recommend you not to take 
“ a vizir when 1 die.” Al-Motasim, on his accession to the khalifate, appointed 
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Ibn Abi Diiw^kd chief kadi (kdeti 'l-koddi), and deposed Yahya Ibn al-Aktham ; 
and Ibn Abi Duwad became so great a favourite with the khalif, that neither his 
public nor private business was done without his advice. In (he month of Ra- 
madan, A. II. 220 (September, A.D. 835), Ibn Abi Duwad cruelly persecuted Ahmad 
Ibn Ilanbal and tried to force him to admit that the Koran was created (17). — 
Al-Motasim in dying was succeeded by his son al-Wathik Billah, under whom 
Ibn Abi Duwad continued to enjoy high favour; when he died, his brother al- 
Mutawakkil succeeded to the klialifalc, and in the beginning of his reign Ibn 
Abi Dtnvad lost the use of his right side from a paralytic stroke, in consc- 
cpience of which, al-i\futawakkil conferred the place of kidi on Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, who wras afterwards, in 236 (A.D. 850), replaced as 
Inspector of Grievances{\ 8) by Yahya Ibn al-Aktham. — Al-Wathik had ordered 
that every person should arise on seeing the vizir Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik 
az-Zaiyk, and Ibn Abn Diiwdd w'ould stand up on seeing the vizir, but then 
turn towards the kibla in order to say his prayers; for which reason Ibn az- 
Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : 

Ho says his prayers sinco he had the advantage of bearing hatred against me ; 1 see 
that from that time, he fulfils his pious duties and his fasts. May his heart be never 
free from such envenomed hatred as may leave him no repose (19) . 

The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated by a number of contemporary 
()octs, and Ali ar-Razi relates this anecdote on the subject : I saw the poet 

Abii Tamniam with Ibn Abi Duwad, to whom he was making a man recite 
‘ ‘ for him a poem in which were these w'ords : 

‘ The generosity of Ahmad Ibn DnwAd has cansed all the afflictions of evil Fortune ti» 
‘ be forgotten ! Never did 1 travel to distant regions without owing to his bounty 
* my conveyance and my subsistence.’ 

*‘Ibn Abi Duwad here asked him if that thought was his owrn, or if he had 
“ Iiorrowcd it? To which Abiji Tammam replied that it was his own, hut that 
" he made in it an allusion to the following verse, composed by Abd Nawds : 

34 ‘ If our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone on whom our 

‘ thoughts arc turned (20).’ 

Abd Tammam had passed a great number of days at the door of Ibn Abi 
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Duvrad without being admitted to see him, for which reason he complained bit- 
terly of his conduct to one of his friends. Some .time after, he was introduced, 
and Ibn Abi Duw&d said to him: Abii Tammam, have you reproached 

** enough?” To which he answered : Reproaches are made to individuals only, 

but thou art all mankind (21); and how can reproaches be made to them?” 
** Where did you come by that idea?” said the klidi. AhA Tamm&m replied : 

I borrowed it from the knowing <me” (meaning Abu Nawas), “who said of 
“ al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi : 

' God is not to be blamed if he unite (the noble quatitiee of) all mankind in a sole 
‘ individual.* 

On the appointment of Ibn Abi Duw&d as Inspector of Grievances, AbA Tani- 
mam addressed his complaints to liim in a poem, which contained the following 
passage : 

Since your neglect causes the ruin of poetry and poets, we need not wonder if they 
perish through the neglect of foreigners (22) ! Yet poetry [like the laden camel) stirs 
from side to side, and strives to rise with the burden yon pul on it since yon became 
redresscr of wrongs (28). Did poetry not give tofsets a permanent form, men ambitious 
of glory would never learn whence you obtained your honours. 

The same poet made his eulogium in a poem beginning thus : 

Didst thou see the (fair) faces which appeared to os between al-Liwa (2k) and ZarAd ? 

And which contains this elegant thought : 

When God wishes to reveal (to the knowledge of the world) that exceileneb which re- 
mains (modestly) folded up, he allows an envious tongue to attack it. Did fire not 
inflame whatever it approaches, the sweet odour of aloes-wood had remained un- 
known (25). 

The praises of Ibn Abi DuwM were celebrated also by Marwan Ibn Abi ’1-Ja- 
nub in the following verses : 

The tribe of NisAr (26) possesses all glory and honour despite its foes I Tell those 
who pretend to surpass ttat NiiAr from whom spring the tribes of Khindif(27)and 
lyAd — ^Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalifs belong to that family which is 
ours, and that Ahmad Ibn DuwAd comes from it also. Until the day of judgment (28), 
no such persons will ever be found in any family but ours I (To it alone belong) a pro- 
phet sent by God, the successors in his covenant, and he who is directed and who 
directs to good. 
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'When Abi'i Hiflan al-Muhazzami (29) heard these verses, he pronounced the 
following : 

Toll those who protend to surpass the tribe of Niz&r, princes in the earth ruling over 
slfivcsl Tell them that the Apostle of (lod and the khaliis belong to that family which is 
ours, but that wo tohilly disclaim the pretended descendant of lyAd. lyAd itself shall 
not bo one of our tribes, if it admit the pretensions of Ahmad Ibn Abi DuwAd. 

A\'hen Ibn Abi Duwad heani these verses, he said ; “ No one ever gave me so 
severe a wound as that l)uy al-Muhazzami has done: W’ere I not unwilling to 
“ show that I pay attention to him, 1 would inflict on him a punishment such 
“ as none ever suflered lK?forc! He has gone up to one of my proudest honours 
“ and utterly destroyed it (30).” — Ibn Abi Duwad used to recite frequently the 
following verses, but did not say whether they were his own or another’s : 

a 

Thou (OLord!) art notecbln aid ; —and success in all affairs is ensured by powerful 
aid. To-day wo stand in need of thy succour ; the physician is only called in when 
the disease is violent. 

Al-Marzobani has furnished us with some of the preceding anecdotes, but 
another historian gives tlie following on the authority of Abu ’1-Aina: “The 
khalif al-Motasim was displea.scd with Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn Mazyad as-Shai- 
lani” (whom w'e shall speak of again in the life of his father Yazid), “and 
“ nHralled him from his government (31), that lie might appear before him to 
“ answer for his inability to make np a sum of money which he W'as calknl 
“ iqion to pay; he had besides to answer other accusations. Al-Motasim 
“ held therefore a sitting in order to condemn him to punishment, and would 
“ not listen to the intercession of Ibn Abi Duwad,. on whose generosity Khalid 
“ had thrown himself. The khalif having taken his scat, the kadi Ahmad (Fbn 
“ Abi Dumiei) went to a place inferior to his owm, on which al-Motasim said: 

“ * Abii Al>d Allali (32), you are sitting out of your place.’ To this the kadi 
replied; *It is meet I should not sit in my place, but in a lower.’ ‘Why 
“ so?’ said the khalif. The kadi answered: * Because the public say that my 
“ place is not the |>lace of one who can intercede and whose intercession will 
“ be heard.’ ‘Go back to your place,’ said al-Motasim. ‘Shall I go,’ said the 
“ kadi, ‘as one whose intercession has been heard or as one whose intercession 
“ has been rejected?’ ‘Nay,’ replied the khalif, ‘go as one whose intercession 
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has been heard.’ Ibn Abi Duwad went up therefore to his place, and, when 
“ seated, said : *Thc public will not be aware that the Commander of the Faith- 
“ ful has pardoned him, unless he receive a robe of honour. ’ The klialif ordered 
him to be clothed in a robe of honour. Ahil Duwad continued : ‘ There is 
“ due to him and his people six months’ salary, which must he paid 
* ‘ them, so if thou givest orders that they receive it now, it will serve instead of 
“ the {customary) present.’ The khalif said: *1 shall order it to be done.’ ” — 
( The historian continues to relate) that when Khalid' went forth in his robe ol‘ 
honour with the money borne before him, tile people were waiting in tlie slnris 
to witness his punishment, and one of them called out to him : “Praise he lo 
“ God for thy escape, 0 prince of Arabs !” to which Khalid replied : ** Silence ! 
“ by God! the prince of Arabs is truly Ahmad Ibn Ahi Duwad!”— Great jea- 
lousy and mutual dislike existed between the kadi Ahmad and the vizir Ibn az- 
ZaiyUt ; so much so, that the latter refused to receive the visits of a friend of the 
kadi's, specially commissioned by him to direct his affairs : the kadi, on hearing 
of this, went to the vizir, and said : **l assure you that I do not come to you 
“ (as others do), to obtain from you either augmentation of slender means or 
“ exaltation from lowly rank; but the Commander of the Faithful has placed 
“ you in a post which obliges me lo visit you : when 1 do so, it is on his ae- 
“ count; and when I remain absent, it is on yours.” He then rose up and 
retired. He was indeed possessed of such noble and honourable qualities as sur- 
passed description. A poet composed a satire of seventy verses against the 
vizir Ibn az-Zaiykt; when the kadi Ahmad heard of it, he pronounced these 
verses : ' 

Bolter than a satire of seventy verses, is their purport condensed into a single verse, 
How much the state requires a shower of rain, to wash away that filthy stain of oil ! ( 33 ) 

When Ibn az-Zaiy4t heard of this epigram, he composed the following, in 
which he alluded to the profession of one of the k4di Ahmad’s ancestors, who 
was reported to have been a seller of pitch : 

O thou who vainly thinkest to satirize us, thou exposest thyself to death in attacking 
me. Our honour cannot bo diminished by the mention of oil ; the reputation of our 
family is . too well known. 'Tis yon who defiled the state with your pitch, and no- 
thing could clean it till we washed it with our oil. 

Ibn Abi Duwkd lost the use of his side the 7th of the second Jumftda, 233 
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(January, A. D. 848), a hundred and some days after the death of his enemy 
the vizir; some say forty-nine or ftfty days only : the date of the vizir’s death 
shall 1m: given in the letter il/ (34). When the kadi received his paralytic stroke, 
he was replaced hy his son Ahft *i-Walid Muhammad, who did not however fulGl 
the duties of his place to general satisfaction, having incurred the blame of many 
and merited the praise of a few only ; so much so, that Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbks 
as-SuIi, whose life has been already given, composed against him tliese lines : 

The faults which appear in you .so plainly have effiaced [the memory of) the virtues 
which your father left you as a legacy. By him you surpassed the sons of honourable ' 
men, as by yourself you have surpassed the sons of the vile. 

In which verses, I must say that (he poet has gone to the extremes of eulo- 
gium and blame : the idea is quite novel. — Muhammad continued to fill 
the places of kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army till the year 
237 (A. D. 8.’>i), when al-Motawakkil, being displeased with him and his 
father Ahmad, ordered his lands to be sequestered ; this happened on the 
24th Safar of the above year; he then deprived him of his place as in- 
spector of wrongs, and afterwards, on Thursday, 5th of the first Rabi, he 
dismissed him from his place of kadi and took from him a sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars (35), with precious stones to the value of 
forty thousand dinars, after which he sent him away from Baghdad to Sarr- 
mau-raa. The place of kadi was«lhen entrusted to Yahya Ibn Aktham as-Saifi 

(whose life shall be given in the letter K). At the time when Ibn Abi Duwad 

incurred the displeasure of the khalif so far as to be deprived of his landed pro- 
perty, witnesses had been examined to prove (he crime he was accused of, and a 
great number of them and other persons were present in court; there was one 
of those witnesses in whom (he kadi, during his administration, had placed little 
confidence, and who now stood up and said : “ Call on us to witness in your be- 
balf(30) according to what is written in this instrument;” on which the kadi an- 
.swered: ‘‘ No! no! no! that is not your place;” and turning round to the other 
witnesses, he said: ‘‘Bear ye witness for me;” on which the man sat down 
abashed, and the public were filled with admiration for the firmness of the kkdi 

and his strength of mind (37). ^The kadi Ahmad Ibn Duw'kd died of his palsy 

in the 'month of Muharram, A. H. 240 (June, A. D. 854), and it is stated on his 
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own authority that he was bom at Basra in 1G0 (A.D. 776-7): he was, it is said, 
about twenty years older than the kadi Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, but (his is iti 
contradiction with what is mentioned by me in the life of Yahya; I have, how- 
ever, written it down here as 1 found it given, and God knows best whether it 
be correct or not.-- Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, died in the month of 
Zu ’1-Hijja, twenty days before his father. AI-Marzol)ani, in his book above- 
mentioned (the Murshur)t notices great variations in the dates of Ihn Abi Du- 
wad's and his son’s death ; so I prefer giving here all J|te says on the subject : 

Al-Mutawakkil appointed Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, to act in the 
“ place of his father as kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army; he then dis- 
“ missed him from these places on Wednesday, 19th Safar, 240, and sequestertKi 
the landed property of the father and son, but this business was settled by a 
Gne of one million of dinars. AbO ’1-Walid Muhammad, son of Ahmad, died 
at Baghdad in ZO ’1-Kada, 240, and his father died, twenty days after. A.s- 
SOU states, however, that the anger of al-Mutawakkil against Ibn Abi Duw.id 
took place in 237.’’ Al-Marzobani says farther on: ^*The k&di Ahmad died 
** in Muharram, 240, and his son died twenty days before; some say that the 
death of the son occurred towards the end of the year 239, and that they 
** bodi died at Baghdad; some again state that the son died in Zu’ I-IIijjaj 239, 

“ and the father on Saturday, 23rd Muharram of the year 240, at about a 
** month’s distance. God alone knows the truth in all that.” — Abu Bakr Ibn 
Doraid says that Ibn Abi Duw&d was full of afrabilily towards men of education, 
no matter to what country they belonged, and that he had taken a great num- 37 
lier of them under his care, treating them as members of his family and defray- 
ing their expenses. On his death a crow'd of tliose clients went to the door of 
his house and cried out: He is to be buried, that man who was the pillar of 
** generosity and the ornament (38) of literature I of whom it was never Said : 

“ Here he has committed a fault s there his talent has failed him." When 
his*bier was borne up, three of them went forw'ard to it, and the Grst recited 
these verses : 

To-day is dead the support of the state and of the language ; he is dead, the protector 
whose succour was ever implored in misfortune I The paths of learning arc dark since 
the sun of generosity is hidden by the mist of the winding-sheet . 

The second then advanced and said : 
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Through humble modesty he sought not the pulpit or the (vtxtr s) scat ; yet, had he 
wished, the pulpit and the (eutr'sj seat were his. Taxes arc gathered for another, but 
for him is gathered a harvest of praises and (heavenly) rewards. 

Then the third came forward and said : 

It is not the powder of musk which has been used to perfume his corpse, but rather 
the praises which he left behind. The noise you hear is not the creaking of the bier ; it is 
the sound of hearts which are breaking. 

* 

Abii Bakr al-Jurjan# relates having heard Ahd ’1-Aina ad-Darir (the blind) 
say : 1 never met in the world with a man more polite than Ihn Ahi Duwad ; he 

“ would never say, on my leaving him: Page, take his hand (39); hnl, Page, 
go out with him. 1 look on tliis expression as free from alloy, and {though 
he uttered it), he will not he the poorer (40); and I never heard it from any 
“ other.” — We may now conclude, for this article has become rather long, but 
the honourable actions of Ibn Ahi Duwad were so numerous! — fyddi means 
belonging to the tribe of Jydd, \i\io was son to Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. 


(1) This nAinc and the preceding arc iiiicertain; the MSS. all difTer. 

(2) In the Arabic teit, thl.4 name is erroneously printed Ohaid Allah. 

(3) The town of Kiniiisrin no longer ciists, having been gradually abandoned by its inhabitant! for the city 
of Aleppo, from which it lay at the distance of ten miles in a southern direction. It was however one of the 
most important places of Syria during the first centuries of Islamism, having been one of the military colo- 
nies or settlements established by the %bi. when they conquered that country. 

(4) DamaicuM; in the Arabic: ai-Sham. 

(0) WAsil Ibn AtA was the founder of the Motazelite sect. His life is given by Ibn KhallikAii. 

(6; The printed Arabic test and most of the MSS. have here hut is the right reading. 

(7) Abulfeda Annalei, t. 1, p. KO. 

(8) The pulpit or minbar was in those times specially reserved for the khalif or his deputy, who alone had 
the right of pronouncing the khotba. (Secd'Obsson, t .l,p.204.) The gibbet was merely the trunk of a palm-tree 
to which the bodies of eiecutcd persons were tied and eiposed to public view. It sometimes happened that 
living criminals were tied up in the same manner. 

(9) See £/maA7n, p. 141 et sag.— To what d*Herbelot says of this general, under the heads Arsciii^ and 

Babkk, I shall only add here, that Ibn ShAkir.in his Oyiun at-Taicdrikh (MS. of the Bib. du Boi, No. 638, 
fol.232v.),says that al-Afshtn was descended from the ancient kings of Persia; and Sibt Ibn al-Jawii states in his 
MiraAt az-ZamAn (MS.No.640, fol.lITv.), that the real name of al-Afshtn was Haidar Ibn Kaus; and that the 
governors of Osrhshana a province in Transoxiana, bore the title of Afshin, in the same way as 

each king of Persia was called Cliosrors, and of Greece, Cvsar. 

(10} In the East, respectable persons never stir out but on horseback. 

(ii) See page 53, note '8;. 
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(12) As executions often took place in the audience-hall of the khalif, a skin s» as then spread under the con- 
demned person to catch the blood. 

(13) The verbs and have both a |)cculiar signlOration in certain cases, and mean to do lotnc- 

thing tvrong or diiagreeable : wJUi thou hoMt done (\irong) and committed (evil).— 

I ihatl do and act, I.e. / ehallpuniah - a femah who aete (wrong), a proetilute. 

(14) The vizirs and kAdis held assemblies at their houses on stated days. 

vltf) In the Arabic text is printed for which is the right reading, though the MSS. give 

the other; a similar error exists in good MSS. of the Koran, where is written for iuarf in ilie 

21st verse of the 27th Surat. 

(16) Literally : He it the place for that. 

(17) Ibii AbiDuwAd followed the Motazelite doctrine, and of course believed the Koran to have been created ; 
orthodox Moslims are bound to believe that it existed from all eternity. (Set? Pocock's Specimen, 2nd edit, 
p. 222; and d'Ohssoii*s Tableau de V Empire Othoman, tom. I, p. 83 et teg.) 

(18) The Inspector of Grievances was a judge like the kAdi, but be possessed moreover executive 
|iower. 

(19) Literally: At may leave him titling down and ttanding up. (Seelle Sacy's rAresfomaf Ala, tom. I, p.89, 
and t. Ill, p. 270.) — The vizir had in view the double sigiilGcation of this expression. 

(20) Ibn KhaliikAii has certainly made a mistake here and given a wrong verse. 

(21) Thou art all mankind, because thou posscsscst all tlieir good qualities. 

(22) This appears to be an allusion to the Turkish ofliccrs in al-Motasim's service. 

(23) The burden you put on it is the obligation of celebrating your justice. 

(24) See note (1), page 28. 

(28) Alocs-wood docs not emit its perfume till burned. 

(20) We have seen, by Ibn Abi DuwAd's genealogy, that he descended from NizAr. 

(27) KhindifXt the true orthography of the word, not khindik, as given in the Arabic text on the authority 
of the MSS. 

(28) Literally: TAe day whenmen thall call unto one another. (See Koran, surat 40, verse 34.) 

(20) AbO ililTAn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn llarb is supposed by the Khatib to have been born at Basra. He 
dwelt at Baghdad, and was considered as possessing great literary acquirements: the celebrated al-AsmAi 
was one of his masters. {Hittory of Baghdad by the Khatib, Arabic MS. of the Bih. du Hoi, foods Asselin, 
No. 841.) The date of his death is not given. 

(30) Literally: Undid it button by button. means a loop or button-hole. 

(31) KhAlid had obtained from al-MAmOn the government of Mosul. (Sec the life of Yaztd.) 

(32) The khalif here addresses him by his surname, which was a mark of great friendship. 

(33) ibn az-Zaiydt means : ion of the oUman. 

(34) Ibn az-ZaiyAt died A.H. 233. 

(38) The dinar of that time would now have an Intrinsic value of about eleven shillings British. 

(36) The verb jl^ signifles: Aear witnett agamst or for a person. It is used with the latter sigiiifi- 
eation in the Koran, surat 8, verse 48. As a legal term, it means: bear witnett in retpeet to a perton or 
thing. 

(37) Ibn Abi DuwAd had so unfavourable an opinion of this person, that he would not allow him to give 
evidence even in favour of himself. 

(38) Literally : The date. 
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(39) That is: Take hie hand and lead him out. 

(40) The Arabian critics compare the pure and genuine Idiomatic espressions of their language to good coin ; 
indeed the word jJu which means to separate good coin from bad, is often used to signify crUicism. 


THE HAFIZ ABU NOAIM AL-ISBAHANI. 

Tlic celebrated haliz Abii Noaim Ahmad Ibn AIhI Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ishak 
Ibn jVlusa Ibn Mihran ai-Isbahani (imtive of' IspaJicui)^ author of the Hilyal 
id-A^vlid (1 ), aud one of the principal traditionists, i^vas a haliz of the highest 
authority (‘2) : he had studied under men of the first merit, >vho themselves 
received from him useful information. His Ililyat is a very Gne liook, and his 
History of Ispahan has furnished me with the life of his fatlier Abd Allah and the 
genealogy here given. In this life he says tliat his ancestor Mihran I)ccame Mos- 
lim, which indicates that he was theGrst of them who followed that raligion; he 
also adds that Mihran was freedman to Abd Allah Ibn Moawia Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abi T&lib, of whom we shall again make mention (3). In the 
same article, he states that his father Aljd Allah died in tlic month of Rajah, 
A. H. 365 (A. D. 076), and was>buried beside his maternal grandfather. Abil 
Noaim was liorn in Rajab, 336 (beginning of A. D. 948), or 334 according to 
some, and died at Ispalian in the month of Safar, 4!f0 (November, A. D. 1038); 
others placed his death on Monday, 21st Muharram of that year. — Ishahdn, 
pronounced and Isfahan {fv), is one of the most famous cities in the 

“ province of ahJibal {or Persian Irak), and was so called from its Persian 
I “ name Stbdhdn, which means collection of troops. It was denominated thus 
“ bccaust; the kings of Persia, the Kliosroes, used to assemble their troops in 
‘‘ that place as in tlic encampments (askar) of Paris, Kerman, al-Ahwaz, etc. on 
“ the occurrence of any serious event. Sibdhdn, in Arabic Isbahdn, was 
hnilt by Alexander Zu ’1-Karnain.” Such arc the observations made by 
“ as-Samani. 

(1) The nUgat al-Au'lia, or Ornament of the Holy Men, contains the lives of the principal Moslim saints, 
the relation of their miraculous gifts and actions, etc. 

(2) The moaning of the w ord lift fix has already been explained : see page 57, note (i). 

(3} See d'llcrbeiot, Abdalla, pU de Moavie. 

(4) The Arabs, not having in their alphabet an equivalent for the letter p, are obliged to write Ispahan with 
a ft or an f. 
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AL-KHATIB AL-BAGIIDADI. 

The haRz AbR Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibii Thabit Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahdi Ibn 
Th5bit, better known by the name of al-Khatib {the preacher), native of Ba{;li- 
dad, composed a history of (hat city, and other useful works, lie was a haGz (I ) 
of exact knowledge and a scholar of profound learning ; had he Avritten nothing 
but his History, that production would be sullicient for his reputation, as it 
shows him to have possessed vast information ; and yet he is author of nearly oru* 
hundred works, and his merit is too well known to retjuire description. He 
learned jurisprudence from Abu '1-Hasan al-Mahainili, the kadi Abii 't-Tayih 
at-Tabari and other masters, but though a doctor of the law, he made the Tra- 
ditions and history his principal study. His birth took place on Thursday, 
33rd of the latter Jumada, 392 (May, A.D. 1002), and his death occuri'ed at 
Baghdad on Monday, 7th Zu ’I-Hijja, 4G3 (Si'ptcmber, A. I). 1071): as-Samiini 
says that he died in the month of Shaww^l. 1 am informed that Ahd Ishak 
as-Shirazi was oue of those who carried his bier, through gratitude for the 
gi‘cat service rendered him by the Khatib, whom lie had been accustomed to 
consult on the diiricultics in his works. It is a singular coincidence that 
the death of the Khatib, who was the hafiz of the East, took place on the. 
same day as that of Abu Omar Yusdf Ibn Abd al-Barr, author of the Kitdb 
al-Istidbf who was at that period the haGz of the West (2) : (sec the life 
of Ibn Abd al-Barr in the letter V). Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of 
Baghdad that Abu ’1-BarakSit Ismail Ibn Saad die SAG (3) related the following 
circumstance : ** The shaikh AbA Bakr Ibn Zahra the SuG had a tomb made 
for himself by the side of Bishr al-HaG's, and went once a week to sleep in it 
and read the Koran through; but the Khatib, in dying, had desired to be bii- 
<< ried beside the grave of Bishr, for which reason the students of the Tradi- 
** tions went to Ibn Zahrli and requested him to give the Khatib the preference, 
** and allow him to be interred in that tomb which he had got made for him- 
self, but Ibn Zahrk gave a most determined refusal, and said : 'Must the place 
" I prepared for myself since so many years be taken from me?’ On seeing 
him so resolute, they went to my father AbA Saad and told him what had 
** passed, on which he sent for Ibn Zahra and addressed him in these tenns : 
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“ ‘ I will not ask you lo give them up ihe tomb, but 1 will propose to you this 
* ‘ question : Weix! Bisbr al-)la(l among tbe living ami you seated by bis side, 
“ and if the Khatih were (ben to enter and take a place lower than yours, would 
“ it be becoming in you to i*emain seated above him?’ ‘Certainly not,’ replied 
“ Ibn Zabra, ‘I should rise and give bim up my place.’ ‘So you should do at 
“ the present moment,’ said my father; and on this the heart of the shaikh Ibn 
“ Zahra relented, and he gave tlicm permission to bury the Khatib in his tomb, 
“ which was done. — The Khatih w^as interred by the gate of Harb (4); during 
“ his illness he gave in alms all his riches, which amounted to two hundred 
“ dinars, and which he distributed to the traditionists, jurisconsults, and 
“ fakirs; he also ordered that the clothes bew'ore should l)e given in charity, 
and that all his liooks should be appropriated as a wakf (5) to the use of 
“ Moslims. lie left no posterity. The number of his w’orks is upwardsof sixty. 
“ The shaikh Abu Isliak as-Shirazi was one of tliosc who carried his bier. 
“ Some say he was born in 391 (A. D. 1001), but God knows best. Then; 

exist relations of holy dreams (6) in which he appeared after his death. 
“ 11c had Ix'comc chief professor and luiliz of Traditions in that epoch.” End 
of the extract from the work of Ibn an-Najjar. 


(1) Sec page 57, nole (I). 

(2) Northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain arc the countries which tbe Moslims designated hy the appellation of 
the ff’ett {al’Maghrib). 

(3) Lower dnw n the father of this SOii is named AbdSaad, instead of Saad os here given ; but one of the MSS. 
has Abo Saad in both places, and this is probably the true reading. 

(4! In the original teat this word is incorrectly printed 
(5; See page 40, note (7). 

(fi; See note (7), page 46. 


ABU ’L-lIUSAIN AR-RAVVANDI. 

30 Abu ’1-llusain Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Ishak ar-Rawandi, a celebrated scholar 
and autlior of a discourse on metaphysics, was one of the most talented men of 
his time : the works he composed amount to about one hundred and fourteen ; 
among them are the Ignominy of the Motazelitcs, the Crown, the Emerald, the 
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Jewel (al-Kasab)f etc . ; he wrote also an account of his sittings and conversa- 
tions with a number of learned metaphysicians. The doctrines he professed 
were peculiarly his own, and are to be found stated in the writings of the school- 
men. He died A. II. 245 (A.D. 850), at the place called the Rahaba of Mlilik 
Ibn Tawk at-Thalabi (1); some say at Baghdad; he was then about forty years 
of age. In the work called the Boston (2) his death is placed in 250, hut God 
knows best ! — Jtdwandi vacsiM native Bdwand^ a village in the dependen- 
cies of K&san near Ispahan ; there is another place called Rawand outside Nai.<sa- 
pur; Uiis Kasan must not be confounded with Kashan, situated in die neighbniii’- 
hood of Kumm. This Rawand is mentioned by Abu Tamman at-Tai in his 
Hamasa, chapter of Elegies (.T); he says ; “They relate that two men of the 
“ tribe of Asad went forth to Ispahan, and took there into fellowship as brother 
“ a dihkdn (4), who lived in a place called both RAwand and Khuzak ; they made 
“ him their cup-companion, and one of them having died, the dihkdn and ilu* 
“ other survivor took his tomb for cup-companion, inasmuch as they drank 
“ two cups and poured out one upon the tomb; then the dikhdn diinl, and the 
“ man of the tribe of Asad who remained drank to the graves of both, and sung 
“ these words: 

* O my two friends! awake; how long do you repose I Is it then true that your sleep 

* shall have no end? Is it by reason of your lengthened slumber that you answer not 
‘ him who callcth unto you? — [It would seem) as if a cup-bearer had steeped your senses 
‘ ill wine I Know ye not that in all Uftwand and Khuzftk 1 have no other friends but you? 

* I shall remain by your tombs, and never quit them during the long course of nights, 

* unless a voice ( ) answer from your graves. I will weep over you till the hour 
‘ of death, but what will give answer to the moans of the afflicted if he weeps your 

* loss? Could one life be given to preserve another, I had oflered mine as a ransom 

* for yours. I now poor out wine upon your graves ; if it reach yon not, it will at 

* least moisten the earth by which you are covered.’ 

Khuzdk is the name of another village in the neighliourh' od of Rawand. 


(1) See Aba’l-Fadft’* Geography, Arabic teat, page 280. 

(2) Hajji Khalith. in hit Bibliographical Dictionary, iioticei sisteeii works bearing the title of Button : the 
one cited here by Urn KhalUkSn is perhaps lhat composed by Aba HImid ai-Isbrkini. 

(3) See Freytag’s Uamdia, page 308. 

(4) Dikhiu is a Persian word, signifying both fiurmtr and Aftlorfan; it is generaiiy used to designate a 
person of ancient Persian family, possessing herediury landed property. See Dr. Mohl’s translation of the 
Skdk ffdmek, 1. 1, page 8 of the Introduction. 

(3) See a curious note on this superstition in M. de Saey's Anthotogie Grommalicale, p.211. 
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AHMAD 16N MUHAMMAD AL-HARAWI. 

Abu Obaid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Obaid al>Alxli al- 
Muwaddib {the schoolmeisler) al-Harawi al>Fashani: such is the genealogy 
usually given of the author of the Kitdb aUGharthain, 1 have however found 
it stated thus on the title-fiage of a copy of his worl^: Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd ar-Rahman. lie was ranked among the men of profound learning, and 
his book shows him to have {lossessed no inferior talent; but 1 have no know- 
ledge of any circumstances of his life deserving mention, excepting the fact of 
his having been pupil to Abu MansAr al-Azhari the philologist (whose life 1 
intend to give) ; it was under him that al-Harawi studied and acquired his in- 
formation. The work which 1 have mentioned contains the explanation of the 
uncommon expressions peculiar to the Koran and the traditions of tlie Prophet; 
it is a useful book, and copies of it have spread to every country. It is said that 
the author was fond df loose conversation, that he took {wine) in private, and 
40 kept company with men of wit in their parties of pleasure and debauch: God 
[lardon him {for doing so) and us {for mentioning it!). To something of 
this kind also al-Rakharzi ap|)ears to allude in his biographical notice on some 
learned men of Khorasan. Al-Harawi died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 
401 (A. D. 1011): this patronymic is derived from Herat, the name of one of 
the great cities in Khorasan which capitulated to Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, {general) 
under the orders of Alxl Allah Ibn Aamir {in the thirtieth year of the 
Hijra) {\ ).—Fdshdni is derived from Fashan, name of a village in the depen- 
dancies of Ilerlit ; it is also called B&shan according to as-Samani ; mention has 
already been made of Kashan and Kasan (2). These four names arc sometimes 
confounded one with another, but written as they arc here, no mistake can 
occur. 


(1) Sec note (3), page 00. Al-Ahnaf had already invaded Khoraian, A. H. 8S. See Major Price’i Aafro- 
iptet of Muhammadan History. 

(S) See page 77. 
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AL-KHAWAFl. 

Abu ’l-Muzaffar Ahmad Ibh Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar al-KhawaG, doctor 
of the sect of as-Sh&fi, was the most able polemic divine of his. time; he had 
studied jurisprudence under the Imam al-Haramain, and was one of his most 
distinguished pupils. Heiavas kSidi of Tds and its environs, and obtained great 
reputation among the learned by his skill in argument and his ability in silen- 
cing an adversary. He was a fellow-student of Ahd Hamid al-Ghazzali, and 
l)Oth were equally gifted with great talents, which tlie former showed in argu- 
ment, the latter in his writings. Al-KhawaPi died at TAs, A. II. 500 (A. D. 
1106 ). — Khamtfi is derived from Khawaf, a canton of Naisapur, containing 
many villages. 


ABU ’L-FUTUH AHMAD AL-GIIAZZALI. 

Abu ’l-FutAh Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Tusi al- 
Ghazzali, surnamed Majd ad-din (jglory of religion)^ was a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi, and brother to the imam Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali. He was a good 
preacher, handsome in person, and endowed with the gift of miracles and 
other signs of divine fatour. His ruling passion was making public exhor- 
tations, and for this he n^lected the law of which he was a doctor ; but he gave 
lectures on this science in the Nizdmijra College, when acting as substitute Ibr 
his brother AbA HAmid, who had ceased to profess from religious scruples. 
The work written by his brother, and entitled Jhyd oliim ad-din (^Revival of 
Religious Sciences') was abridged by him into one volume with the title of fjobdh 
al^Jhyd {Pith of the Jhyd) ; he was also author of another treatise, named dl- 
Dakhtrat fi Ilmal-Basirai {the Treasure ^treating of the science of Vision) (1). 
He had travelled over many countries, acting as a servant to the SAfis, and was 
disposed to solitude and retirement from the world. Ibn an-NaJjkr relates this anec- 
dote in his History of Baghdad : A person in the presence of Ahmad al-Ghazzali 

read out of the Koran this verse: O, my servants! who have transgressed 
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“ against yoursehes, etc. (2), on which al-Gazzali remarked that God had 
** ennobled them by calling them his servants (n'hich had not been the case, 
“ were the possessive pronoun omitted')', and he then cited the following 
“ verses (in support of his observation) : 

‘ The blame which I incur for loving Laila (3) bears lightly on me ; it pains me 
‘ little, that my enemies say : He is an outcast." When called by my name, 1 am deaf ; 
* butl hear [and answer) when people say: “O slave of^Lailal” * 

It is thus another poet has said : 

Call me by no other name than slave of Laila, for ttiat is the noblest of my names. 

41 Ahmad al-Ghazztili died at Kazwin, A. II. 520 (A. D. 1 1 26). The patronymic 
Ttisi is derived from Ttis, the name of a place in Khorasan composed of two 
towns, Tdberdn and to which appertain more than one thousand villages. 

Ghazzdli is a derivative from Ghazzdl (cotton spinner), formed after the system 
generally followed by the people of Khowarezm and Jurjan, who from Kassdr (a 
fuller) form Kassdri, and from Attar (a druggist), Attari (4). Some pronounce 
Ghazdli with a single sf, deriving it from Ghazdla, the name of a village in the 
dependancies of Tds, but this pronunciation differs from the one in general use, 
though as>Samani has adopted it in his Ansdb. — Kazwtn, a large city in Per- 
sian Irak, situated near the castles of the Ismailites(5). 

(1) It is diflicult to say ^hat the science of vision may be, but judging from the character of the author, I 
am inclined to think that this work contains some mystic doctrine. 

(2) Koran, surat 30, verse 34. 

(3) I have substituted here the proper name Laiia for the pronoun Aar, so as tube enabled to render into 
English the idea which conies in the neit verse; as the words, O slave of her would be unintelligible, though 
a literal translation of the Arabic. 

(4) The people of Khowarezm, in so doing, committed a great barbarism, for kassdri and attari, if they 
had any meaning, would signify a fuUerman, a druggistman. 

(5) The fullest account of the Ismallites i# given by M. de Sacy in his History of the Druzes, 1. 1, intro- 
duction. 


IBN BARHAN AL-USULI. 

Abd ’1-Fath Ahmad Ibn All Ibn Muhammad al-Wakil, generally known by the 
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name of Ilm BarMn, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shaf i, and profoundly learned 
in the dogmas (Osut) of faith and the minor principles of doctrine, as also in 
those points wherein the four orthodox sects agree or differ. He studied juris- 
prudence imdcr Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, Abu Bakr as-Shashi and Abd '1-Hasan 
al-Kiya al-Harrasi ; having become master of the subject, h^ composed the 
Wajfz, or Brief Exposition of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and professed 
during less than a month ) in the Nizamiya College at Baghdad, where- he 
died A.H. 520 (A.D. 1126.) 


(1) In the TaSoftai <M.5Aa^y<n.' \y^\ which fiiet the sente of an espression of 

very doubtful import. The author of this Toboitdl says : Ibn BarhSn was born at Baghdad, A. H. 470; hr 
composed the Bdtit or Detailed treatise on the Lav, the Waetl or treatise of Medium estent, and the IfVt/ts, 
or Brief exposition, at also other works. Bis talent for resolving legal difDculties became proverbial ; and 
though Ibn KhalllkSn states that he died in S20,^ it well known that SIS was the year of bit death. 


AN-NAHHAS THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Yunus al-Muradi, sur- 
named an-NahMs^ was an eminent grammarian and native of Egypt. Among 
the instructive works written by him may be reckoned bisfCommcntary on the 
Koran; a Treatise on the grammatical analysis of the Koran ; another on the 
verses of the Koran which have Iteen abrogated and those which abrogated them ; 
a work on grammar^ entitled at~TuJffdha (the yipple); one on Etymology; an 
Explanation of the verses given as exapiplcs by Sibawaih in his grammaf, Iteing 
the first woA on the subject ; the Secretary’s Guide ; the Kdji (Sufficient)^ a 
treatise on grammar; a treatise on the ideas usually met with in poetry; the 
works of ten poets edited and commented by himself; a greater and a less trea- 
tise on the Pause and the Commencement of Phrases ; a Commentary on the 
seven Moallakas; Lives of the Poets (TahakAt as-Shuard)', etc. His tradi- 
tionary learning was obtained from Abd Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai, wdiom hr 
he gave as his authority when communicating that species of information to 
others; the gr am mar he learned from Abd ’l-Hasan Ali al-Aklifash, Abd Ishak 

11 
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az-Zajjaj, Ibn al-AnMri, Niftawaih, and the first literary men of Irak, hav- 
ing travelled from Egypt to that country for the purpose of studying under 
them. lie was a man of sordid habits, parsimonious and niggardly towards 
himself; on being given a turban-cloth, he would cut it into three, out of 
avarice ; what he required for his sustenance, he would buy himself, or else live 
upon his acquaintances, to wliom he became a burden ; notwithstanding which, 
he was ardently sought after by numbers, for the profit and instruction which 
were to be obtained from his lessons. Died at Old Cairo, on Sunday, Stlt of Zu 
l-IIijiia, 338 (May, A. D. 950) ; some say 337. He came by his death in the fol- 
lowing manner: he had seated himself on the staircase of the Nilometer, by 
the side of the river, which was then on the increase, and began to scan some 
verses according to die. rules of prosody, when a common fellow who beard 
him, said: ‘'This man is pronouncing a charm to prevent the overflow of the 
“ Nile, so as to raise the price of provision*;” he then thrust him with his foot 
42 into the river, and nodiing more was heard of him . — NahhAs means a worker 
in coppers in Egypt this name is given to him who makes vessels in brass. 


IBN BAKIYA AL-ABDI THE GRAMMAR1A*N. 

* 

Abu Talib Ahmad Ibn Bakr Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, an able and talented gram- 
marian ; he wrote a good commentary on the grammatical treatise composed by 
i\bu Ali ’l-Farisi, and entithxl the IdAh. The only circumstance of his life 
which has come to my knowledge is the fact of his having studied grammar 
under Abu Said as-Sirkfi, Abii ’l-Hasan ar-Rummani and Abd Ali ’1-Firisi. 
Died on Thursday, 20th Ramadan, A. H. 406 (A. D. 1016). —Abdi mrans 
descended from Aid KaiSf who was the son of Afsa (1) Ibn Doma and ancestor 
of a great and famous tribe. 


(I) See note (1), page 46. 
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ABU ’L-ABBAS IBN SAHL THE KATIB. 

The katib Abu *1 Abbas Abmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Said, 
author of the KitAb al-Khardj (1). He died A. H. 270 (A. D. 883). Being to- 
tally ignorant of the circumstances of his life, 1 must pass it over in silence; iny 
only reason for mentioning him is on account of his celebrated work, as its read- 
ers might wish to know at what time the author lived. 


(1) This work appears to be a treatise on the revenue arising from the land tai; the author's having been 
a katib or writer In one of the government offices appears to confirm this conjecture. 


THALAB THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abd ’i-Abbds Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Zaid Ibn Saiy&r the grammarian, gene- 
rally known by the name of Thalab, was an adopted member of the tribe of 
Shaiban, wherein he had for patron Maan Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give in 
the letter Af. Thalab was chief grammarian and philologist among the learned 
men of Kufa (1 ); he had taken lessons from Ibn al-Aardbi and az-Zoliair Ihn 
Bakkar, and lus authority was cited by his pupils al-Akhfash al-Asghar, Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Abu Omar az-Zahid, and others. Complete conridcn<-e 
was placed in the exactness of his traditional information ; his opinion was de- 
cisive in doubtful questions ; he was a man of virtue, noted for his retentive 
memory, his veracity, his knowledge of the genius of the Arabic language, and 
his correctness in reciting ancient poetry : even while a youtli, he held a high, 
place among the masters in learning. When Ibn al-Aarabi had doubts on any 
point, he would say to Thalab: **Abti ’l-Abbas! wliat is your opinion on the 
** subject ?” such was the confidence he placed in his extensive information. Tha- 
lab used to say : I began my travels for the purpose of studying Arabic and phi- 
lology in tlic year 21 6 ; at the age of eighteen I had read the Huiltid by the 
grammarian al-FarrA, ahd on completing my twenty-fifth year, I knew by heart 
{and mastered) every question without exception which al-Farra liad treated. 
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Abii Bakr Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri relates as follows: ‘*Thalab said to me; *0 
“ Abu Bakr ! the koramsfs were taken up with the Koran and obtained a happy 
reward; the traditionists were taken up with the Traditions and obtained a 
happy reward ; the doctors were taken up with the law and obtained a happy 
“ reward; 1 have been taken up with Zaid and y4mr (2); 0, tliat I knew what 
my state will be in the next world !’ After quitting him, 1 had a vision in my 
“ sleep that very night, and 1 saw the blessed Pro[diet, who said to me: *Give 
my greeting to Abu Abbas and say: Thou art master of the superior sci- 
“ ence (3).’ ” On this expression the holy servant AbA Abd Allah ar-Riidbari (4) 
observes that the Prophet’s meaning was : By this (science) spoken language 
is made perfect and discourse becomes connected; ail other sciences also 
stand in need of it. — Abu Omar ax-Zahid, sumamed al-Mutarriz, relates the 
following anecdote: ''I was once at one of Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab’s literary 
(tarties, when a person asked him a question, to which he answered : ‘I do 
not know.’ *IIow!’ said die other, 'you say I do not know, and yet it is 
to reach you that the camels pant (m their hurried march)', and towards you 
** that travellers advance from every city (5).’ To this Abu ’1-Abbas replied ; ' Did 
43 " your mother possess a date (6) for every thing I do itpt know, she would be a 
“ rich woman.’ ” — Thalab is author of the Fasih (the Pure), a (philological) 
work, small in size, but of great utility; be composed also some poetry : Abd 
Bakr Ibn al-Aiibari says, in one of his dictated lessons (7): "Thalab recited tome 
" the following verses, but I know not whether they are his or another’s: 

‘ Since thou, who art the food of my life, hast abandoned me; how long then will 

* that life endure of which thou wast the fobd ? It will last as long as the desertrlizard (8) 

* can live in water; as long as the fish can lire in a verdant plain.’ 

" On this, Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Bark (0) recited us these additional verses : 

* Wast thou then deceived in me, because I assumed affected patience, though that 
‘ soul of mine had received from thee a mortal wound f If what I sufler were inflicted 

* on the solid rocks, it vmuld overthrow them ; if on the wind, the wind would cease to 
' blow, and would remain in a lengthened slumber 1— But patience! God may cause us 
‘ to meet again ; and then I shall complain to thee of the woes which were caused by 
' thee and which I encountered for thy sake.’ 

Thalab was born in the thiid mondi of the year 200 (October, A. D. 815), 
according to Ibn al-Karab(iO) in his History; but others place his birth in 201 or 
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204 : a circumstance, however, which points out the year 200 is furnished by 
the following relation given by Thalab himself: “I saw the khalif al-Mamiiii 
** on his return from Khorasan in the year 204; he had just gone forth from 
** the Biib al-ItadUl {Iron Gate) on his way to ar-Rusafa ; the people wen^ 
drawn up in a double line, and my father bore me up in his arms and said : 
** *That is al-Mamun, and this is the year four;* which words I have kept in 
** mind up to the present moment; I was at that time four years of age,” He 
died on Saturday, 17th (some say 10th) of the first Jumada, A. II. 291 (April, 
A. D. 904) at Baghdad, and was- buried in the cemetery at the Gate of Syria. 
The accident which caused his death happened in the following manner: he had 
left tlie mosque on Friday, when the afternoon-prayer was over ; and some time, 
before he had got a deafness, which prevented him from hearing unless with great, 
difficulty ; he was holding a book in his hand and reading it in the street, when 
a horse knocked against him and tlirew him into a deep pit, out of which he w'as 
taken nearly senseless. He was immediately home to his house, complaining 
of his head, and he died the next day. — Shaibdni means belonging to Sliai- 
bdnj which is a tribe sprung from Bakr Ibn W&il; there w'crc two chiefs of this 
name; Shaiban son of Thalaba son of Okaba, and Shaib&n son of Duhl son of 
Thalaba son of Okliba; so the former was uncle to the latter. — Thalab composed 
the following works : the Masiln (Precious^ a treatise on grammar) ; Points 
on which Grammarians disagree; on the Idiomatic Expressions peculiar to the 
Koran; on the faulty Expressions made use of by the Vulgar; the differences 
which exist between the seven readings or editions of the Koran ; on the usual 
Ideas found in the p<^ms of the ancient Arabs ; on Diminutive Nouns ; on Nouns 
of the Crst and second Declension ; on those parts of Speech which can, or cannot 
assume the functions of others; on anormal Words and Expressions; a Collect- 
lection of Proverbs ; on the Confidence {to he placed in the ancients) (1 1 ) ; on the 
final Pause and the commencement of Phrases; a Vocabulary; ontlic Alphalict; 
a Collection oi Sittings, or Discourses; the or Grammar of Medium 

Extent; on the Parsing of the Koran; Questions discussed; Hadd an-Nahw 
(the Limits of Grammar). J • 


(1) In the earlj agei of Islombm, the gnminerienf end phUoIogen who itndied at Rsfa differed on certain 
qoMtioiu ftom thoMof Baira. These two schools are often spcAen of. 
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(2) Thai is: / hate been taken up with the etudy of Arahie grammar, in which one of the roost cororoon 
eiaroplcs is 1^ jj j ^ ^ laid beat Amr. 

(3) We have here a proof that the study of graromar is not only lawfui but praiseworthy 
See note (7), page 40. 

(4) Abn Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn AU IL& ar-RddbAri was an Inhabitant of Tyre and chief of the SOfls in 
Syria: he died A. H. 300 (A. D. 079). (Al-YAil's Annals).— Another celebrated shaikh and SOfl, bearing the 
same siiriiainc as the preceding, was AbO Ali Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-KAsim ar-ROdbAri, a native of 
Jlaghdad, but who settled in Egypt, where he became chief of the SOfis jjUj 

studied under al-Junaid and others; and was versed in a great variety of sciences. He is related to have 
said : My master in SOflsm was al-Junaid, in the Traditions Ihrahlm al-Harbi, in Jurisprudence Ibn Suraij, 
and in literature Thalab. Died A. H. 322 or 323 (A.D. 934-0.) (YAfl's Annals. Al-OthroAni’s Tabakdt.) 

(5) This Ggurative phrase, which means simply that persons came from all parts to consult him, is very 
frequently employed by Arabic writers. 

(0) To avoid the coarseness of the original Arabic, the word j») is here rendered by date; its true signi- 
lication is a pellet of aheep*i or goat't dung. The same anecdote is given by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Grammatieale, page 123; but he there translates yj by cameli; in this he does not appear to be right. 

(7) See page 20, note (1). 

(8) The deeert-lizard, or dubb; this animal always avoids water, (^e Jackeon'i Morocco, 2nd edition, 
page 102.) It is about eighteen inches long, and burrows in the sands of the desert; its flesh is eaten by the 
wild Arabs. Leo Africanus says, in sfieaking of this animal: Aquam non potat, et H quie aquam in ot in- 
fundat. A veetigio moritur. 

{9) The kAdi Abfl 'Mlasan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-BarA al-Abdi was a native of Baghdad and a 
reader of the KorAn. Died in ShawwAl, A. II. 291 (A. D. 004). (Tabakdt al^Kurrd, MS. No. 742, /hi. 72). 

(10) No mention is made of this historian by Hajji Khalifa or the other works 1 have consulted. Even the 

true pronunciation of the name is uncertain.— The true reading is perhaps Ibn al-FurAt ; in al-YAfi's 

Annals, year 384 (A. D. 094) is found the following note: In this year died AbO '1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn 
nl-AbbAs Ibn Ahmad Ibii al-FurAt, native of Baghdad. Ho learned the Traditions flrom al-MahAmili and 
many other doctors of that period. The Khattb says {See hie life, page 73): ** I liave been told that he possessed 
one hundred quires {of notes) furnished to him by Ali Ibn Aluhammad al-Misri; that he wvote one hundred 
miiimentarics ond the like number of histories : he was an author of authority and veracity. 

(11) The Arabic title is Kitdb al-!mdn (Liber FideiJ ; the subject of this work is doubtful. 


THE HAFIZ AS-SILAFI. 

Abu ’t-Tahir Aliiiiad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibra- 
him Silafa, native of Ispiihan, and sumamed Sadr ad-din {centre of religion), 
\\ was a haiiz of gi-eat information, and a follower of the sect of as^Shtfi. He 
travelled to different eouiilries for the pui’pose of gathering traditions respect- 
ing Muhammad 4rom the great masters in that branch of knowledge, and went 
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lo Baghdad where he studied jurisprudence under al-Kiya al-llarrasi, and 
Arabic under the khaUb Abu Zakariya Yahya at-Tabrizi the philologer. lie 
taught the Traditions on the authority of Ah A Muhammad Jaafar llm as-Sarraj 
and other principal doctors; and having passed through many regions and 
journeyed over many lands, he went by sea from the city of Sur [Tyre) to 
Alexandria, where he arrived in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, 511 (March, A. D. 
1118). Having fixed his dwelling in that city, he was visited by persons from 
the* farthest countries, who came to attend his lessons and profit by his 
tuition. Towards the end of his life, he remained williout a rival, and, in llie 
year 546 (A. D. 1151), al-Aadillbn as-Sallar, vizir to az-Zafir al<4)baidi prince 
of Egypt, founded a college at Alexandria and appointed him its president, 
which establishment is still called, after him, the Silafi College. In my youth, 
1 met, in Syria and Egypt, a number of persons who had been his pupils, and 
from whom 1 learned traditions which they authorised me, by a written certifi- 
cate, to teach on their authority. As-Silafi wrote a great deal, and I extracted 
from his papers a mass of useful information; among other particulars, 1 picked 
out the following verses by Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Jabbar, 
a native of Spain : 

Were my mind not wholly taken up with the Emir and with praises worthy his de- 
serts, I should have sung the charms of my fair Gazelle in a more lengthened strain ; 
but engaged in the description of Majesty, 1 was forced to lay aside my description of 
Beauty (1). 

1 found also in his handwriting these two verses, composed by Butliaina on 
the death of her lover Jamil : 

Never for a single instant have I felt consolation for the loss of Jamil ; that time has 
not yet come. Whilst tiiou art absent, O Jamil, son of Mamarl the pains of life and 
its pleasures are to me equally indiSeront 

As-Sllafi used often to recite this verse : 

’Tis said that the inhabitants of a dwelling are its souls ; but you 1 look on as the 
soul of souls.' 

His dictates (2) and notes are in great quantity, but, as concision is to be pre- 
ferred in such an abridged work as lhis'(/ can precluded from extracts). 
— He was born at Ispahan about 4he year 472 (A. D. 1679), and died in the 
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frontier city of Alexandria on the morning, or, as some say, on the eve of Friday, 
5th of the second Rabi, 570 (August, A. D. 1180). He was interred at Wala, 
which burial-place lies within the city walls near the Green Gate [al^Bdb td~ 
Akhtlai), and contains the tombs of many holy men, such as at-TortAsi and 
others. It is said that this cemetery takes its name from Abd ar-RahmIn 
Ibn Wala as-Sahai [tiatwe of Saba in yemen)^ who inhabited Egypt and had 
studied under Ibn Abbas (8) : other derivations have also been given. The date 
here assigned to his birth is the one I found given by the learned traditionists of 
Egypt, and among the rest, the Mfiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri (4), the first tra- 
ditionist of his age; but I liave since found a different statement in the ZoAr 
ar-Ridtfj etc. (Meadow Flowers, or Elucidator of the purport and scope [ef 
figurative Expressions and Allusions'), by Jamal ad-din as-Safriwi (5), who 
Aii says : *'My master, the hafiz AbA Tahir as-Silafi has told me from conjecture, and 
“ not from certain assurance, that he was bom in 478; this obliges me to con- 
** elude that he lived to die age of- 98 years." I read also in the History of 
Baghdad, by Muhibb adrdin Ibn an-Najjar, the following passage in confirmation 
of as-SafrAwi’s statement: '‘Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (6) relates having asked 
" the hafiz as-Silafi the date of his birth, and that he received diis answer from 
" him : 'I remember the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk (7) in the year 485, and 
" 1 was dien under ten years of age!” Now, if his birth was in 472, as the 
people of Egypt state, as-Silafi would not have said : I remember the assassina- 
tion oJ'IS’izdni al-Mulk in the year for it must be concluded from what 
they say that as-Silafi was then diirteen or fourteen years of age; but it is not 
the custom for a person (mentioning a circumstance which happened ) when 
he was of that age, to say: I remember such and such an event; it could only be 
said by one who was then four or five or six years of age. Whence it appears 
that as-Safrawi's statement comes nearer to truth than the other; he was, besides, 
a pupil of as Silafi’s and had heard him say : Mjr birth was in 478. As-Safrawi is 
also an author whose word cannot be called into question, and on whose exactness 
no doubts can be thrown ; to which I may add that I have not heai^ of any person 
within the last three hundred years, who lived for a century, much less of one 
who lived for more, the kadi AbA ’t-Tayib at-Tabari excepted ; for he lived to the 
age of 102 years, as we shall again mention in \m\\fe.-~As-SilaJi was so named 
after his grandfather Ibrahim Silafa. Silafa is a Persian word, meaning three 
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Ups {seh leb ) ; he received this appellation because one of his lips was split and 
appeared double, without counting the other, which remained in its natural state. 
This word was originally SilabOf but the b has been replaced by f. 

(1) In the original Arabic, these two Terses are remarkable for the verbal artifice of their construction. 

<2) See page S9. note (1). ^ 

(3) Abfi 'l-AbbAs Abd Allah Ihn Ahbds (son to AbbAs, uncle of Muhammad), was born at Mekka, A.D. 610, 

three years before the Hijra. Immediately on his birth he was presented to Muhammad, who begged of God 
to instruct him In the knowledge of the divine law and the interpretation of the Koran. The deep learning 
and piety which Ibn AbbAs displayed in after-life were attributed by the Moslims to the efficacy of their Pro- 
phet’s prayers; and when yet a youth, his merit was so generally recognised, that the khalifs Abft llakr, Omar 
and Othman always yielded him the place of honour in their assemblies, lie was considered as the ablest in- 
terpreter of the Koran then in eiistencc, and it was said of him that none knew better the traditions, the legal 
decisions of the three first khalifs, the law, the interpretation of the Koran, and the sciences of poetry and 
arithmetic. Crowds flocked to him from all parts to hear his lectures, and It is related on good authority 
that he gave regularly public lessons, one day on the interpretation of the Koran ; the next, on the law ; the 
third, on grammar; the fourth, on the history of the Arabs ; end the fifth, on poetry. It was 

to his efforts that the study of the poems composed before the introduction of Islamism, became of such im- 
portance to the Moslims; for be frequently quoted verses of the ancient poets in proof of the explanations he gave 
of different passages of the Koran, and he used to say: **When you meet with a difficulty in the Koran, look 
** for its solution in the poems of the Arabs, for these are the registers of the Arabic nation.'* On being asked 
how he had acquired his extensive knowledge, he replied: **By means of an enquiring tongue and an intelii- 
** geitt heart." He was appointed governor of Basra by the khalif All, an|| remained there for some time; be 
then returned to Hijaz, and died at TAif, A. H. 68 (A. D. 687), aged 70 years. The celebrated Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hanafiya pronounced ftineral prayers over him and said: ** To-day is dead the doctor of this 

people and the sea of learning." He was tall in stature, large bodied, of a clear complexion and remark- 
able for the beauty of his countenance and his dignified appearance; his hair was dyed with hiiiiia. Towards 
the end of his life, be lost the use of his sight,— (Tab. al-fukohd. Tab. al-Kurra. Siar a§-Salaf. MSS. of 
the Bib. du Boi.) 

(4) The hAfiz ZakI ad*dln Abfl Muhammad Abd al-Aztm Ibn Abd al-Kawi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn SalAmi al- 

Mundiri was descended from a family which dwelt in Syria, but he himself was born in Egypt, in the month 
of ShabAn, 681 (November, A. D. 1186). Having attained a profound knowledge of the Koran, Arabic 
literature, jurisprudence, and traditions, and composed a JBoJam and other important works, he became 
shaikh of the college for the study of the traditions {DdraUUadUh al-Kdmiliya): this college was founded at 
Cairo, A.H. 622 (A.D. 1226), by al-Mallk al-KAmil Nasr ad-dln Muhammad, sun of al-Malik al-AAdil. Tliis 
was one of the only two colleges specially designed for teaching the Traditions; the other was founded at 
Damascus by al-Malik al-AAdil N6r ad-dln Mahindd Ibn Zinki. During the twenty years of his administra- 
tion, he led a most abstemious, pure, and holy life, and instructed numerous pupils, who became later illus- 
trious for their learning: Ibn KballikAn was one of the number. He wrote also an abridgement of the Imam 
Moslim's Traditions; a summary of the Traditions published by Abd DAwdd; a collection of useful notes on 
the same work; a valuable treatise entitled, Ai-Tatghlb wa 'UTatMb and Determent), the 

first volume of ibis work, which conUins a collection of Traditions, is in the Bib. du Boi, fonds St. Germain, 

i2 
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No. 86]» elc. Ho died ia Egypt in 6116 (A.D. 1268).- (tee Tahakat oi-Shdfyin.) It It worthy of remark that 
the BihliolMquB du Roi is in possession of a volume containing a portion of the work of Abh Dkwhd (No. 
364, aneien fonds), in which is found a number of notes in the handwriting of Abd al-AzIm al-Mundiri. 

(6) The imam JamAl ad-dIn Abft 'l-Kasim Abd ar-Rahmkn Ibn Abl ’I-Fadi Abd al-Mujtd Ibn Ismatl Ibn 
Uafs as-SafrAwi, doctor of the sect of Malik, was born at Aleiandria about the commencement of the year 
644 (May, A. D. 1149), and died in 636 (A. D. 1238-0). Besides the Zahr ar-Ridd, ho wrote a treatise on the 
seven editions of the Koran, the title of which is: al-Udn fi *l^Karaat oi-SabL—^iTabakdt al-KorrdTdS, of 
th^f6. du Roi, aneien fonds. No. 742, fol.iOl.) 

(6) The hAflz Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abd al-WAhid al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, learned the 
Traditions at Damoscus, Aleiandria, Baghdad, and IspahAn, and became tlie highest authority on the sub- 
ject. He composed a number of works, and was remarkable for bis piety, his strict observation of the pre- 
cepts contained in the Sunna, and the eihortations wbicb he made to induce his hearers to do what was 
right, and avoid what was forbidden. Died A. H. 600 (A. D. 1203). His life has been written in two vo- 
lumes by the hlfii DiA ad-Dln (light of religion), (Al~Ydfi*$ Annals).— The liAfiz DiA ad-Dtn Abd Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, was a traditionist of great authority in Syria. The 
hAfif as-Silafi was one of his masters. Died A. U. 043 (A. D. 1246.) (Tab, al-Hulfdx,) 

(7) This event is related in the Annals of Abd ’1-FadA. 


SHARAF AD-DIN IBN MANA AL-IRBILI. 

Abd ’1-Fadi Ahmad, son lo the learned shaikh Kamal ad>din AbA *1-Fath Musa 
Ibn Rida ad-din. Abu ’l*Fadl Yilnus Ibn Muhammad Ihn Mana Ibn M&lik Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Said Ibn Aasim Ibn Aaid Ibn Kaab Ibn Kais Ibn Ibra- 
him, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and sumamed Sharaf ad-din {nobleness of 
religion), came of an eminent and powerful family, which was one of the first in 
Arbcla. This imam was possessed of great talent and judgment, and to an ex- 
emplary conduct he joined a handsome person. He is author of a good com- 
mentary on the Tanbihj a treatise on Moslim law (composed hy Abd IsheJt as- 
Shirdzi); two Abridgements of the Jhya Olum ad-Din by the imam Al-Ghazztli, 
one of them concise, the other more detailed. In the course of his Icctmres (1) 
he explained portions of the fhya, whieh he cited from memory ; his mind being 
richly stored with traditional knowledge and extensive information. His family 
was noted for its learning, as may be seen hereafter in the lives of his paternal 
uncle and grandfather, as also of his father, whose plan of study he followed in 
acquiring his varied information in the sciences. A great number of pupils finished 
their education under him, and the professorship of the college founded at Arbela 
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by the prince of that city, al>\falik al-Miiazzam Muzaflar ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, 
was confided to him after the death of my father. It was towards the beginning of 
the month of ShawwkI, A. II. 610, that he arrived at Arbela from IMusuI; my 
fattier having died on the eve of Monday, 22nd Shaban of tlic same year. When 
a lK>y, I followed his lessons, and I never yet heard any one who lectured so well; 
he did not cease to fill that place until he made his pilgrimage to Mekka ; when 
he returaed, he made a short stay, and then went to Miisul, A.H. 61 7 (A.l). 1220), 
where he was appointed president of thc/fa/uWjn College; he remained in this 
place, constantly studying and teaching till his dealli, which took place on Mon- 
day, 24th of the second Rahi, 622 (May, A. D. 1225): lx>rn at Musiil, in die 40 
year 575 (A.D. 1179). He was the best of men, and when 1 think of him, die 
world is of little value in my eyes. — On reflecting, 1 observe tliat the life of Sha- 
raf ad-din began and ended witli the reign of an-Nasir lidin Allah Abu ’1-Abbas 
Ahmad, for tliis khalif was invested widi authority A. II. 575, die year in which 
Sharaf ad-din was born, and they both died at one and die same ])ci'iod. It was 
at Arbela that Sharaf ad-din began to comment the Tanbihy having liorrowed a 
copy of it from me, which contained useful notes written in the margin by a man 
of considerable talent, and all which I afterwards perceived to have liccn inserted 
by him in his commentary. Tlie author of these notes was the shaikh Rida ad- 
din Abd Dawud Sulaiman Ibn al-Muzaflar Ibn Ghanim Ibn AIkI al-Karim al- 
Jili (native of follower of the sect of as-Shafi and mufti in the Niza- 

miya College of Baghdad. He was one of the most distinguished and talented 
men of his age, and composed a work on jurisprudence, forming iifteen vo- 
lumes; he was very religious and had refused to fill every honorable place 
which was offered for his acceptance (2). Ills death took place on Wednesday, 
3rd of the first RAbi, A. 11. 631 (A. U. 1 233), and he was interred in the Slidniziya 
{a cemetery of Baghdad)^ having lived upwards of sixty years : it was some time 
after the year 580 that he left his country to study in Baghdad. — Let us return 
to Sharaf ad-din : this doctor did not quit his native place in furtlicrancc of his 
studies, but made them at Musul under his father’s tuition, and for this reason 
the jurisconsults used to express their astonishment at his being able to study at 
his native place and in the midst of his family, holding, as he did, a high rank 
and being taken up with temporal aflairs. He produced, however, what we sec; 
and were I to undertake the description of his excellent qualities, I should be 
long in finishing ; so what has been already said must suffice. 
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(1) The eipretiion which, Ihoaghof (ireqaenloeeurrence, it not lobefimndin oqt L«- 

iooni, means to make a eovrto of loeturu. 

(S) He wM offered the place of kddi at Baghdad, and that of superior of the great monastery (ar-JUbdt el- 
JTahir) ; his work wu entitled the Umdl (eomplelion). — (Tab. at^kdfyin,) 


IBN ABD RABBIH. 


Abd Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd Rabbih (1) (son to the slave of his lord) Ibn Habib 
Ibn Iludair Ibn Salim al-Kortubi (native of Cordova)^ was descended from an 
enfranchised slave of the Spanish Omaiyide khalif Hishiim Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Moawia Ibn IlishSim Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwkn Ibn al-IIakam. This 
writer was deeply learned in traditional knowl^gc and possessed great histo- 
rical information; his //*</, or Necklace, is a work of much merit and contains 
something on every subject, and the Diwdn^ or Collection of his poetical com- 
positions, is very good ; the following are specimens of his poetry : 

O thoo, on whose face the izdr (2) hath traced two lines which excite (my mind to) 
sadness and anguish I I was not convinced that thy looks were a catting sword, till 
thou placed on thy cheeks (/Ac izkr at) a baldrick. 

lie has repeated (lie same idea in (he following lines (^which have been attri- 
buted, however, to Abu Tahir die katib (3), and to AbA 'l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahid al-Baghdadi) : 

There was a youth on whose checks the txdr had traced its outline with [dark) musk, 
whilst they were dyed with the blood of hearts (loounded by hit beauty) . On feeling 
convinced that the [languishing) narcissus of his eyes was a catting sword, he took the 
violet [-like izAr) for a baldrick. 

Tliis idea has been borrowed by Balia ad-din as-Sinjari, who says, in one of 
his poems : 

O sword of his eye, Uiou art now complete in beauty I Before bis isdr appeared, ttiou 
wast without a baldrick. 

By Ibn Abd Rabbih : 

She bid me adieu with sighs and embraces, and then asked when we were to meet 
again : she appeared to mo unveiled, and the dawn was lighted up (Ay that beauteous 
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MeA) which tnnicks and collara encircled. “O thou whose looks languish (bat not M 

from sickness)! whatever place is before thy eyes becomes the death-bod of lovers. 

“ The day of separation is indeed a dreadful day I 01 that I had died before the day 
“ of separation.” 

By the same : 

If the fair see that the garment of thy youth is folded up (iy approaeAiny age), they 
will fold up from thee their favours; and when they call thee uncle (k), that name serves 
only to increase thy disap^intment. 

The next verses arc taken from a long kastda addressed to al-Mundir Ibii 
Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Hakam Ibn Hisham Ibn AImI ar-Rahman 
Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwkn al-Hakami tlie Omaiyide, 
king of Spain : 

Spain is covered with glory through al-Mundir Ibn Muhammad I Its birds have be- 
come tame, and its wild beasts accustomed to man. 

On which the vizir Ibn al-Maghribi makes the following observation in his 
work entitled Adah al-Khawdss: “It is related that this poem, on getting into 
“ circulation, gave great pain to Abd Tamim Maadd al-Moizz lidin Allah, and 
“ that he felt much mortified by the falsehoods and misrepresentations which it 
“ contained, till an answer was composed to it by his own poet Abd ’1-IIasan Ali 
“ Ibn Muhammad al-Iyadi of Tunis, who wrote, with that intention, a kaxida in 
“ the same rhyme and measure, beginning thus : 

* The rustic hut where Zainab passed the spring is in ruins; that dwelling, which 
* before had a voice, is now become silent.’ 

By Ibn Abd Rabbih : 

The raven croaked and I said : That is the greatest liar among birds unless his fore- 
bodings be confirmed by the cry of the camel (5). 

In which verse is an allusion to these words of another poet : 

The feet of our camels were worn and wounded by their journey; they could nc» 
longer assist [their rider and bear him) towards (Me object of hie) love: among camels 
will always be found some lame and some broken-winded. The evil omen consists not 
in the croaking and foreboding of the raven, the only evil omen is the camel, the male 
and the female. 

There is every abundance of fine ideas, besides the foregoing, in the poems 
of this author. He was bom the lOth of Ramad&n, A. H. 24G (November, A. D. 
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860); died on Sunday, 18(h of the first Jumada, 328 (March, A. D. 940), and was 
buried the next day in the cemetery of the Band ’1-Abbas at Cordova. Some years 
before his death, he lost the use of his side from palsy . — Kortubi means native 
of Cordova, which is a great city in Spain and capital of the empire. 


(1) thn Abd Rahbih is now pronounced. According to the vulgar idiom, Ibn Abd R^bdh, In the 

) 3Lsb (Arabic MS. belonging to the Asiatic Soeietj of Paris ; consnlt on work Casiri*s BiblUh- 
theca Arabiea, No. 1671), the author states that Abd Rahbih was grandfather of our poet and that his father's 
name was Muhammad. Besides the Ikd or Coilar, a work containing much important information on the 
manners of the ancient Arabs, and of which some extracts have been given by M. Fresnel in his letters, Ibd 
Abd Rabbih composed a great deal of poetry, which he collected Into a work entitled ahMahaedt; In 
which every erotic piece was followed by another on morality and devotion ; his intention In this was to purify 
^jaae^ {IRahat) the profane ideas of the one by the religious sentiments of the other. 

(2) See page 35, note (2). 

(3) Perhaps Ibn Abi T&hir is the true reading. His life is given in the abridgement of the Khktib’s History 

of Baghdad : it runs as follows : — The kktib Abd '1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abi Tkhir Taifour came of a family 

which dwelt at Marw; ho was an eloquent man, a poet and a narrator of historical traditions; he possessed 
also great intelligence, and w,as celebrated for his learning. He composed a history of the khalifs and 
their adventures, giving his facts aBor Omar Ibn Shabba and others. His son states that ho died in 280 
(A. D. 803); he was buried in the cemetery near the Gate of Syria {at Baghdad). Born at Baghdad, A. H. 
204, the year of al-MAmdn's entry {to that city: eec page 18). (MS. No. 034, foU 50 verso). 

(4) Uncle and Aunt were the terms made use of in addressing elderly persons; son of my uncle and daugh- 
ter of my uncle were the titles used betw cen persons of the same age, though strangers to each other. 

(5) The nomadic poet imagined that the raven foresaw the epoch in which a tribe was to change its quar- 
ters; and that it then hastened, with ill-omened cry, towards the spot which was soon to be abandoned, and 
in which he hoped to have found his mistress still remaining. The Ghordb al^Bain^ or raven of eeparation, 
is often spoken of by poets. Some camels utter loud cries when loading for a journey. 


ABU ’L-ALA AL-MAARRI. 

Abu ’!• Ala (I) Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaim&n Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
48 man Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Mutahhar Ibn Ziy&d Ibn Rabia 
(bn al-Harilh Ibii Rahia (bn Anwar Ibn Asham Ibn Arkam Ibn an-Nondln Ibn 
Adi IbiiGhataian Ibn Amr Ibn Barih Ibn Khozaima (2) Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad 
Ibn Waliara Ibn Thalab Ibn Ilulwan Ibn Imran Ibn Alhaf Ibn Kudaa at-TanAkhi 
al-Maarri (native of Maarrai an-Nomdii) was a celebrated philologer and poet. 
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profoundly learned in all the various branches of polite literature. lie studied 
grammar and philology under his father at Maarra, and Muliammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Saad the grammarian at Aleppo; his numerous works are well known, 
and his epistles have been carefully preserved ; the Luzum, or poetical pieces, 
composed by him on a more strict principle than is required by the usual rules 
of prosody (3), are numerous and fill nearly five books ; he composed also the 
Sikt az-Zemd {Falling Spark of Tindet^^ with a commentary by himself, and 
entitled by him, Dau as~Sikt {Light of the Spark which falls). I have been 
told tliat he is also author of a book on belles-lettres, called al-Aik wa’l- 
Ghttsdn {the Forest and the Branches), and generally known by the title of 
al^Hamza wcir~Ridf{h), in about one hundred parts ; and 1 have been informed 
by a person who happened to read the one hundred and first, that he did not 
know what could be wanting on the subject after the volume he had read. Abu 
TAlk was the most learned man of the age, and had, among other pupils, Abu 
’1-Kasim Ali at-Tanfikhi and the khatib Abu Zakariyk at-Tabrizi. lie was born 
at Maarra about sunset on Friday die 27th of the first Rabf, A^. H. 3G3 (December, 
A.D. 973); about the beginning of the year 367, he lost his sight from the small- 
pox, a white film having covered his right eye, while the left had disappeared 
completely. {Relative to this) the hafiz as-Silafi relates the following anecdote: 
** I was informed by Abd Muliammad Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn Azib al- 
lyadi that he went with his uncle to visit Abd ’1-Ala, whom he found sitting 
** on a felt rug, and that he was an old man. <llc prayed a blessing on me,’ 
** said he, ^and stroked ray head, for 1 was then a boy. At this moment I 
think that 1 still see him and his two eyes, one of which was starling out of his 
head (5) and the other deeply sunk in its orbit; his face was marked wiUi 
the small-pox; his body lean.’ ” When Abu ’1-Ala had finished bis al-lMmi 
aJlnAzlzi, which is a commentary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, one of the 
company happened to read to him some of the descriptive passages composed by 
that poet, on which Abd ’1-A14 said: **Ooe would think that al-Mutanabbi had 
** looked into futurity and seen me when he pronounced this verse : 

*I am he whose learning is seen by the blind, and whose word canseth the deaf to 
' hear.’ 

He made a commented abridgement of Abd Tammftm’s poetical works, and 
entitled it Zikra Habib {Recollections of a Beloved) (6) ; another, of the poems 
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of al-Bohtori, which he named jibth aUWalid (Sport Jor Children) (7); and 
a third of al-Mutanabhi’s, to which he gave the title of Mojiz Ahmad (Miracle 
of Muhammad) (8). In these three works he explained the obscure words and 
allusions found in their poems, and indicated the ideas which they had borrowed 
from others, or later poets from them ; he also declared himself their cham- 
pion, in criticizing, however, some passages of their writings, and, occasionally, 
pointing out their faults. He went to Baghdad in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8), 
and a second time in 399, when he I'emaincd there a year and seven months ; 
after which, he returned to Maarra and, confining himself to his house, 
liegan to compose his works. Numbers then frequented his lessons; pupils 
came to him from every region ; and learned men, vizirs, and persons of rank 
liecame his correspondents. He called himself the doubly imprisoned cap- 
tive (9), in allusion to his voluntary confinement, and the loss of his sight. 
During forty-five years he altstained from fiesh through a religious motive, as he 
followed the opinion of those ancient philosophers who refused to eat flesh, so as 
to avoi() causing the death of any animal; for in killing it, pain is inflicted; and 
they held it as a positive principle, that no hurt should be done to any living 
creature (10). At the age of eleven years he made verses, and we select the fol- 
lowing from his Luzdm : 

Seek not to attain superior rank by thy own efforts; unless Fortune favour the ele- 
gant writer, his pen is as inefficient as a spindle. Two Simd^s (11) have their dwell- 
ing in the sky ; and though one bears a lance, the other is unarmed. 

4 U Abu '1-Ala died on Friday, 3rd of the first Rabi, some say the 13th, A. H. 
449 (May, A. D. 10.57), and 1 have been told that, in his will, he ordered the 
following verse to be written on his tomb ; 

1 owe this to the fault of my father ; none owe the like to mine. 

• 

This is also in accordance with the belief of those ancient philosophers who 
taught tliat the engendering of a child and the bringing of it into the world is a 
wrong done to it, for it is then exposixl to accidents and injuries. His illness 
lasted three days, and on the fourth he died, having none near him but his 
nephews: on the third day, he told them to write down what he was going to 
say, and they took paper and pens for that purpose, but he dictated to them 
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observations which were quite incorrect ; on which the k5di Abu Muhammad 
Abd Allah at-TanAkhi said: ‘*May God lighten your grieF! the shaikh is 
** already dead!” The next day, Abu ’1-Ala expired, and his disciple Abu '1-Ha- 
san Ali Ibn Hamraam deplored his dcatli in these lines : 

Though, from religious feelings, you never caused tears to flow, you now oblige our 
eyes to shed tears of blood -I You have sent abroad a {glorious) reputation, {spreading 
around) like {the odour of) musk, and perfiiming the listener and the mouth {of him 
who speaks your praises) (12). When pilgrims wish to pass the night conversing on your 
merit, I see the wearer of tho ihrAm pay {before-hand) a fine to expiate {the sin of being 
perfumed (13). 

In the first of these verses the poet makes allusion to Ahu '1-Ala's religious 
belief, which forbade the slaying of animals; of this wc have already spoken. 
His tomb is in the court of a house lielonging to his family ; this court is en- 
tered by a little old door ; the whole is in extremely bad order from neglect 
and want of care, for the family do not pay the least attention to it. — Tamlkhi 
means belonging to Tantikh, which name was given to a number of trilies that 
had assembled together, in former times, in the province of Bahrain, where they 
fixed their dwelling, after binding themselves by oath to afford each other mutual 
assistance. The word tanitch mesans todwell. This was one of the three Arabian 
tril)cs which professed Christianity ; the two others were Bahra and Taghlib. — 
j4l-Maarri means belonging to Maarrdt an-Nomd/tf a village of Syria near 
Hamah and Shaizar; it was called after an-Noman, son of Bashir al-Ansari (14), 
who took up his dwelling there. Maarrat an-Noman was taken by the Franks 
from the Moslims in the month of Muharram, 492 (December, A. D. 1098), 
and continued in their possession till the year 529 (A. D. 1 1 .'14-5), when it 
was taken by Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Stinkur, who generously restored to 
the (Moslim) inhabitants the property {which the Franks haul taken from them). 


(1) The orienialifts of the old school pronounced this name Abft I'-Ola, but the true pronunciation Is Abo 
'UA1&: M. de Sacy has published some of his poems in the ChwiomathiB. The text and Latin translation 
of two other poems by the same author will bo found in M. Yuller's edition of Tarafa's Moalloka. 

(2) This is the true reading ; see Kamda under ^ ^ ^ 

(3) There are some poems in which the final foot of each verse is doubly or even triply rhymed. This is 
what the Arabic prosodlans call Lutiikm ma la Faisum, llHxdm or lyndi. — See De Sacy*s Commentary on 
Hariri, page 419. 


13 
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(4) This title induces me to think that at least a portion of the work was in verse, having for rhyme a 
hamza with a letter of prolongation, which, in that case, is called the ridfhj Arabic proaodiaiis. 

(5) M.deSacy, in his Chrestomathie, tom. Ill, page 89, reads in this place for ; but all the 
MSS., w ithout exception, and the context of Ibn KhallikAn*s article are against his opinion. 

{0} Or RecoUectiom oflfahib; AbA Tammlinrs name was Habib, 

(7) Or Amuiemenl afforded by Walld; the poet al-Bohtori was so called. 

(8) Or miraculous Excellence ofAhmad^ which was the real name of al-Mutanabbl. 

(9) Literally: The pledge of the two prisons. M. de Sacy has completely misunderstood this expression.-* 
See Chrestomathie, t. HI, p. 90. 

(10) The author of a marginal note in the MS. of Ibn KhallikAn, No. 93, fonds St. Germain, says: It 
might be concluded from the words of Ibn KhallikAn, that AbO *1*-A]& continued in these heterodox opinions 
till his death; but, says he, more than one historian state that he returned to the principles of Islamism.— ■ 
In the essay on the life and poetry of al-MutanabbI (quoted page 110, note), it is stated that AbO *1-A1A 
composed a Koran which, as he imagined, was to surpass Muhammad’s in iiiQucnce as it did in style. A 
short extract of it is then given. 

(11) The star Acturus Is called by the Arabs the Simdk.. bearing a lance (as-Simdk ar^Rdmih); and Spiea 
Virginis bears the name of as^Simdk al^Aazal (the unarmed Simdk), The signification of the word Simdk 
is doubtful ; the Arabic commentator on lilug Bek says that these sUirs were so called on account of their 
altitude (the Arabic verb Samaka moans to rise, to be exalted). M. Ideler, in his Untersuehungen after den 
Vrsprung und Bedeutung der Sternnamen, page 51 el seq., has treated this qucstion,without obtaining, 
however, a satisfactory solution. 

(12) In interpreting this difficult verse, 1 have followed ahYdft, who explains it in his Annals (Arabic MS* 
No. 044, year 449.) This writer quotes the Koran, surat 37,Ycrsel 47, to prove that jt lakes sometimes the 
signification ofjtj. Al-Yftfl attributes to Abd *l-AIft some eloquent epistles. 

(13) The ihrdm, or dress w orn by pilgrims on entering the sacred territory of Mekka, consists in two pieces 
of clean, white, woollen cloth, without seams. When wearing the Ihrftm, pilgrims are not allowed to make 
use of perfumes.— Sec B’Ohssoirs Tableau de V Empire Othoman, tom. Ill, pp.64, 68. 

(14) See Iliishkdt al-Masdblh, vol. 1, page 228 note. To what is there said of an-Nomftn Ibn Bashir may 
be added that his death took place A. II. 64. 


ABU A AMIR IRN ADD AL-MALIK AL-ASIUAI AL-ANDALUSl. 

Abu Aaiiiir Ahmad Ibn Abi Manvan Abd al-lMalik Ibn Marwan Ibn Zi 
'i-Wizaratain (I) al-Aala Alimad Ibii Abd al-Malik Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Isa Ibn Sbubaid al-Ashjal, native of Cordova in Spain, was descended from 
al-Waddah Il)n Razab, who was a partisan of ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais at-Fihri at 
the battle of Marj Rubit(‘2). Ibn Bassam mentions al-Ashjai in the Kitdb ad- 
DahhirOy and praises liim in tlie highest terms ; he gives also copious extracts 
from his epistles and poetical writings, with an account of the principal 
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events of his life. He was one of the most learned men in Spain, versed in a 
variety of sciences, and eminent in all the branches of literature ; a written 
correspondence in a playful style was carried on between him and Ibti Hazm 
the Zahirite, and a number of works of singular merit and originality were 
composed by him, amongst which the following may lie speciiied : KashJ"^*^^ 
ad-Dakk wa fyddli asShakk; at-'Vuwaht wa 'z-Zmvdhi; Hiiiuil Jttdr (3). 

To his talents he joined a most noble character, and many anecdotes are re- 
lated of his generosity. As a specimen of his poetry we give the followinf; 
beautiful passage from one of his Kastdasz 

The vultures know that his warriors are lions when they meet with a warrior's prey I 
pinched with hunger, they hover above his head; but the points of his lances send them 
to their nests, glutted with food. 

Though this is a beaten thought, and one in which he was antieijiated by a 
number of poets both liefore and after the. establishment of Islamism, yet he has 
expressed it most happily and turned it with much elegance. The following 
verses are a specimen of his light and graceful style : 

(Jfy mufrets,) oppressed with inebriation, yielded to sleep, and the eyes of the (jealous) 
keepers who guarded her at night were closed in slumber. Though (her dvoelling) was 
remote, I went towards it and drew near gently, as one in quest of an object which 
he well knows where to find. I glided towards her, as slumber glides towards (weary 
eyes), and I went up to her chamber, as a sigh mounts up (from the bosom ) : And I 
passed my night with her in delight, till the month of morning smiled: And I embraced 
^ the fairness of her neck and sipped kisses from her dark red lips . 

How prettily has tlic same idea been expressed in the following verses com- 
posed by Abu ’1-Mansur Sarrdarr : 

How often, during the shades of night, have we arrived, without previous notice, at 
(the encampment of an Arab) tribe; but found not, by their fire, a person who could 
direct us to our way(k). And yet their scouts were not remiss; but we fell in among 
them (gently) as falls the dew. 

A number of poets have employed the foregoing thought, but it takes its 
source in this verse by Amro ’1-Kais (5) : 

And I mounted np (gently) towards her, after her family had fallen asleep; so 
mount bubbles in water, one after another. 

Most of AbA A&mir’s poetry is of surpassing beauty : he was born, A. H. 382 
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( A. D. 092), and died at Cordova, on Friday morning, 00th of the first 
Jum&da, 426 (April, A. D. 1035): on the next day he was interred in the 
cemetery of 0mm Salma(6). Mention is made of his father AIkI aUMalik in the 
Kitdb as-Silal (by Ibn liashkuwal.) — j4l-j1shjdi means belonging to Ashja 
which is a great tribe descended from Ashja son of Raith son of Gliataflin. 


(f) Z(k 'UyVizdratain {pomziing the double wieirat); a title given to those ministers who were at the 
same time invested with civil and military authority.— (See Mr. Weyer*s work, entitled ** Specimen criticum 
** exhihene locos ibni Khaeanis de Ibn Zeidouno,** page 60, note.) 

(2) The battle of Marj RAliit took place in the 04th year of the Hijra between the partisans of the khalif 
Marwan Ibn al-Hakam and Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. Ad-Dakkak fought for Ibn az-Zubair, and was slain 
with a great number of his people. In the llamlisa are some fragments of poetry relating to that event. Al- 
Waddiih was made prisoner in that battle by the khalif MarwAn, who spared his life. It was from him that 
the family of the Baiih WaddAh in Murcia were descended. {Ar-RushdH; quoted by the author of the 
Bughiat al^Mullamis.) 

(3) According to Hajji Khalifa, the first of these three works is a treatise on legerdemain ; the title of the 
second is rendered Genii et Deemones byMr.Flugcl (see Lex. Biblog., No. 3711); and that of the third signifies 
the Perfagner's or Druggists Shop; according to the author of the Bughiat, this work treats of grammar. 

(4) In the Koran, surat 27, nerse 7, Is found the following passage: ** Remember when Moses said to his 

family: I sec a fire from tnhich I will bring you tidings (of your way).*' The Arab tribes used to light fires 

by night on high places, so that travellers in the desert might be directed towards their hospitable dwellings, 
and receive information to guide them on their way. 

(6) See my edition of Le Divean d'Amro 'l^ais, page 34. 

(6) Abfi AAmir, in his latter days, was the standard-bearer of poetry and eloquence in his country ; he left 
none like him, and died childless. He was a man of a generous character, and a gay disposition ; he had con- 
siderable knowledge in medicine. (Bughiat al-^Multamis.) 


IBN PARIS AR-RAZI THE PHILOLOGER. 

Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Paris Ibn Zakariya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib 
ar-Razi was a deeply learned man in various sciences and in philology espe- 
cially, having actpiircd a most exact knowledge of that subject : his work the 
Mujmil fi'l-Loghat, or Collection of philological Observations, contains, notwith- 
sfanding its concision, a great mass of information (1). He composed also the 
Hilyai al-Fukahfi (Ormunent of Uoclors)i some l)eautiful epistles and a treatise 
on philological questions, which work jurisconsults studied with great atten- 
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tion, and from which al-IIariri took the idea of his Makdma, entitled a/- 7 V/t- < 
biya (2), in which he proposes legal questions to the number of one hundred. 
Ibn Paris dwelt at Hamadan and had for pupil Bad! az-Zaman al-Hamadflni, 
the author of the Mahdmas (and whose life shall be given). He composed some 
good poetry, of which we may give the following passages : 

A [nymph) graceful and slender passed near us, she was a Turk by nature and by 
name (3] . She looked with a tender, a tempting glanc^; (a glance) as languishing as a 
grammarian’s proob are slight (k). 

By the same : 

Hearken to the words of a true adviser: a man of good counsel and a friend: ‘‘Take 
“ care ; beware that yon pass a single night with your confidence placed in those whose 
word alone is an authority (5) . 

By the same : 

When yon have to send a person on business which has engaged your mind, send 
an agent who requires no prompting, and lot that agent be — money. 

By the same : 

Though the burning fire [of indigence) parches my entrails, I will still say : May a 
shower [of abundance) fall upon llamadAn I Why should I not offer a sincere prayer 
for that city where 1 had the advantage of forgetting all that I learned (0) . 1 have f()r- 
gotten what I best knew except [the art of getting into debt) ; for I am now in debt and 
have not a dirhem in my house. 

Ibn Paris has written a great deal of good poetry; he died atRai in the 
year 390 (A. D. 1000], and was buried opposite to the chapel in which are 
deposed the remains of the kkdi Ali Ibn Alxl al-Aziz al-Jorjani ; some say 
however that he died in the month of Safar, A. H. 375 (June, A D. 985), at 
Muhammadiya, but the first is the more received opinion . — Bazi means btdonging 
to Jiatf a well known city in the province of Daiiam : the derivative takes a s, in 
the same manner as Marwazi derived from Marw (7). — Ibn Paris is also author 
of these verses : 

They asked me how I was ; I answered: “ Well ; some things succeed and some fail : 
“ when my heart is filled with cares, I say : One day, perhaps, they may be dispelled. 

“ A cat is my companion; books, die friends of my heart; and a lamp, my beloved 
« consort.” 
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(1) The ttyU of the is concise, no doubt; but the work itself, which Is an Arabic lexicon, forms 

two respectable folio volumes. A copy of it is in the Bibliolhcque du Roi, fonds St, Germain^ Nos.liM, 195. 

(2) Tatbiya is derived from Talba, one of the names given to the city of Medina. The thirty-second MokAma 
was so called because, towards the beginning of it. mention is made of Tatba. In M. de Sacy*s edition, this 
HakAma is entitled al~Harbiya, 

(3) The Turkoman tribes have always had the reputation of being great robbers; this lady was of that race, 
and sustained the character of her nation by stealing - hearts. 

(4) Literally : Weaker than the proof of a grammarian. It has been already observed (page 28, note (3) ), 
that, in Arabic, languiehing and weykly arc expressed by the same word. The grammarian^i prooft are 
those passages cited by him in conflrmation of some general rule. ^ It would seem that Ibn FAris, the phito-- 
loger, had not a very profound respect for grammarians. 

(5) This is manifestly directed against those relators of religious and historical traditions, who, for their 
well-known veracity, were dispensed, by public opinion, from naming the persons through whom their in- 
formation came. The Arabic name is Thikat, which means eonfidencef and is used to signify a man worthy 
nf confidence. The verse literally translated would run thus : Beware that you pass a night with confix 
denee in confidences ; but this gives quite a different idea from that intended to be expressed by the outhor. 

(6) The people of llamadAn were proverbial for their ignorance, and Ibn FAris pretends that their com- 
pany was contagious ; be docs not regret, however, the loss of his learning, w hich he probably prixed as little 
as the science of the grammarians and the veracity of the Thikdt. (See the two preceding notes.) 

:7) See page 7. 


ABU TAYIB AL-MUTANABBI. 

Abu Tayib Ahmad Ibn al-lliisaiii Ibn al-IIasan Ibn Abd as^^amad al-J6n al- 
Kindi, surnamed al-!\futanabbi, was a native of Kufa : a diflerent {jenealogy of 
this cclcl)rated poet has been given as follows : Ahmad Ibn al-IIusain Ibn Murra 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar; but God alone knows which is exact. Al-Miitanahbi came 
of a family whicli inliabited Kufa, hut he went to Syria in his youth, and, tra- 
velling over its provinces, studied and attained proficiency in various branches 
of literatun!(1). He had acquired ah extensive knowledge of pure Arabic, drawn 
from the best sources and which he has handed down (in his poetical composi- 
tions) (2); and he possessed so great information on the subject of its idio- 
matic and obsolete expressions (3) that, when a question was proposed Co him, 
he never failed proving his opinion by citing analagous examples in prose and 
verse composed by the Arabs of the desert (4). It is related that the learned 
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AbA Ali ’l-Farisi, author of the lyddh and the Takmila, once asked him how 
many plural nouns there were of the form /i’/o, and received immediately for 
answer flijla and Zirba : and AbA Ali says that he passed three nights in con- 
sulting philological works to find a third plural noun of a similar form, hut 
without success. Such a remark, coming from AbA Ali, is quite sufficient to 
establish al-Mutanabbi’s proficiency (in philology), (flijla is the plural of 
Hdjal (a cock-parirulge), and Zirba is the plural of Zaribdn, a word pni- 
nounced with the same vowels as Katirdn, and which serves to designate a small 
quadruped emitting a fetid smell). As to his poetry, it is the height of |)erfec- 
tion, and it is needless to give specimens here, since it is so well known (5) ; 
I shall merely notice tw’o verses which the shaikh Tkj ad-din al-Kindi lias 
attributed to him, and are not to be found in his works; the sliaikli gives them 
on the best traditional authority remounting to the author, so 1 insert them hen* 
on account of their rarity : 

Was it because you saw me (looft up to you) with the eye of one who needs your 
Aivour, that you treated me with contempt and hurled me down the precipice ? But 'tis 1 
who am to blame, not you; for I had fixed my hopes upon another than the Creator. 

When al-Mutanabbi w'as in Egypt, he fell sick and was visited, during his 
illness, by a friend; who, after his recovery, abstained from going to see him ; our 
^oet, in consequence, wrote him this note : “ You were a kind companion to 
“ me (may God be kind to thee!), when 1 was unwell, and you have aliandoned 
** me on my convalescence; it now depends upon you (with God's assistance), 
** to prevent me from loving sickness, and preserve my health from suifer- 
ing (6).” — The critics of al-Miitanabhi’s poetry may he divided into dilTerent 
classes : some consider him superior to AbA TammAm and his successors; whilst 
others pronounce AbA Tammam superior to him ; and the poet an-MAmi (whose 
life comes immediately after) has said : ** One single corner of poetry remained 
** unoccupied, but al-Mutaiiabbi took it up ; and 1 often wished that 1 had anti- 
** cipated him in two ideas which he has versified, and which never occurred to 
any poet before him ; the one is contained in these verses : 

‘Misfortune shot at me with the arrows of calamity, till my heart was covered with 
‘ them, so that the darts which struck it broke against those which were fixed in it 
* already.' 
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“ The other is in the following : 

* [He marched) at the bead of an army raising a cloud of dust which obscured the 
‘ sight; and (it seemed) as if the soldiers saw with their cars (7).’ 

The learned have taken mueh pains in explaining and commenting the poetical 
works of al-Mutanahhi, and 1 have l)ccn informed by one of the masters under 
whom 1 studied, that he met with upwards of forty commentaries, both great and 
small, on these poems : a mark of popularity such as never was obtained by the 
works of any other poet. He was, without doubt, a highly-gifted man, favoured 
with the liappy talent of expressing perfectly liis ideas in verse. The surname of 
al-Mulanabbi (the pretended prophet) was given him because he had set up 
for a prophet in the flat country near Samawa (8), where he was followed by 
a great multitude of the Bani\ Kalb and other tribes; but Lulu, governor of 
llims (Emessd) and lieutenant to the Ikhshid family, having marched against 
him, look him prisoner and dispersed his partisans ; he kept al-Mutanabbi in 
confinement for a long period, and having at length brought him back to the 
Moslim faith, he set him at liberty : other aecounts have been given (of the 
origin of this surname), but this is the most correct. Al-Mutanabbi then 
became a follower of the emir Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan; this was in the year 
837 (A. D. 1)48-9); he afterwards left him and entered Egypt in 346 (A.D. 957), 
where he celebrated the praises of ^fur al-lkhshidi and Aniijdr Ibn al-lkh- 
shid (9), and was permitted to stand in the presence of the (minister) KaMr, 
witli boots on his feet and the loins girded with a sword ; when he rode out 
he was accomfianied with two ushers, mamluks of the prince, wearing 
swords and bells. Being afterwards dissalisGed with Kafdr, he composed 
a satire against him and left him on the eve of the Feast of Sacrifice 
(9th, Zu ’l-llijja), A. H. 350 (January, A. D. 962). On this, Kafur dispatched 
camel-riders to different quarters in pursuit of him, but without suceess. That 
’,5 minister had promised him a government, but on seeing the liberties he took in 
his poems and his haughty spirit, he became apprehensive of him (and refused to 
keep his word). On being reproached with his conduct towards the poet, he 
said : ** My (gottd) people ! would he who claimed the gift of prophecy after 
Muhammad’s (having fulfilled his mission), not be capable of claiming (a 
** share in) the empire with Kafdr? This reflection should suflice you.” — Ibn 
Jinni the grammarian relates that he studied the poems of Mutanabbi under the 
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author himself, and that he once read to him the kasida in praise of Kafur,wliicli 
begins thus : 

I combat my love for you, but love will vanquish; and I wonder at your aversion, 
but your aliection would be more worthy of wonder. 

On coming to these lines : 

01 that I knew if I shall ever pronounce a poemjn which 1 shall have no complaint 
to make and no reproach. I suffer from {afflictions), the least of which had driven 
poetry away ; but know, daughter of a {noble) race 1 that my heart preserves its vigour I 

Ibn Jinni said to him : “ It is painful Ibr me to think that such a poem could 
** have been made in praise of any other than Saif ad-Dawlat;” to which al- 
Mutanabbi answered: cautioned him however and warned him (jtigainsi 

“ neglecting me), but it would not avail : did 1 not say : 

‘Brother of Generosity 1 bestow what you possess; but bestow not on others that 
which I pronounce (10). 

Yet he gave me to Kafdr through his bad management and defective judg- 
“ ment.” — Saif ad-Dawlat held an assembly every night to which the men 
of learning came, and where they conversed together in his presence : {in one of’ 
these meetings) a discussion took place between al-Mutanabbi and Ibn Kha> 
lawaih, the grammarian, who {at last) sprung upon al-Mutanabbi and, striking 
him on the face with a key he had about him, inflicted a wound, from which 
the blood flowed on al-Mutanabbi's garments : the poet, moved with anger, de- 
parted for Egypt, where he composed poems in praise of Kafur : be then tra- 
velled to Persia and composed panegyrics on Adad ad-Dawlat Ibii Ruwaili 
ad-Dailami, by whom he w'as generously rewarded (11); on leaving him, he went 
to Baghdad, and thence to Kflfa, where he arrived on the 8th Shaban (A.H. 354, 
August, A. D. 965); he was then attacked by a chief of the tribe of Asad, nanu^ 
F&tik Ibn Abi ’1-Jahl, at the head of a troop of partisans : al-Mutanabbi also bad 
with him a number of companions, so a combat look place, in which he was 
killed along with his son al-Muhassad and his slave Muflih : this occurred near 
an-Nomkniya, at a place called as-S&fia, or the Mountains of as-Safla, in the 
western part of the Sawkd {or province) of Baghdad, at two miles’ distance from 
Dair al'Akkdl (1 2). Ibn Rashik mentions in that chapter of his Omda, which 

14 
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treats of the good and harm done by poetry, that Abu Tayib al-Mutanabbi, on 
seeing himself vanquished, was taking to flight, when his slave addressed him in 
these terms : Let it never be said that you fled from combat ; you, who are 
the author of this verse : 

‘ The horse, and the night, and the desert know me (teell ) ; the sword also, and the 
‘ lance, and paper and the pen I' 

Upon this, al-Mutanabbi turned back and fought till he was slain ; so it was 
this verse which caused his death. This event happened in <the month of Ra- 
madan, 354 (September, A. D. 905): some say, on Wednesday 24th, or 27th 
nr 28th of the month ; others, on Monday 22nd, or on the 25th. He was born 
at Ktifa in the year 303 (A. D. 9I5>G), in the quarter called Kinda; for which 
reason only he was surnamed al^KinUi, as he did not belong to the tribe of 
Kinda, but to that which sprung {vom. Jof I Ibn Saad al-Ashira Ibn Madhij Malik 
34 Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashhob Ibn Gharib Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan (13). The 
Saad mentioned in the foregoing genealogy, was named Satid aUAshira {hap- 
piness of relations), because he rode abroad accompanied with, it is said, three 
hundr^ sons and grand.sons ; and when asked w’ho they were, answ’cred, ** My 
I'clalions” (Ashirati) ; as he dreaded the influence of the evil eye {had he said: 
They are my children) (1A).— Some persons say that al-Mutanabbi’s father was 
a water-carrier at KOfa, and that he afterwards emigrated to Syria with his son, 
who was brought up there : allusion is made to this circumstance in the follow- 
in{' ver.se, by a poet who lampooned al-Mutanabbi : 

What merit [fadl) is there in a poet who from morn to night seeks for reward {fadl)^ 
, At one time he lived by selling water in Kdffl; at another, by selling bis prostituted 
talent (15) . 

(In the life of Abu Tammam Habib, the celebrated poet, will be found some 
verses {directed against him), by Ibn al-Moaddal, which contain a similar 
thought).— The poet Abu 'l-Kasim al-Muzaflar Ibn Ali at-Tabasi (16) composed 
the following elegy on the death of al-Mutanabbi : 

Cursed be that fortune which has deprived us unawares of so eloquent a tongue (17). 
Never will a second al-Mutanabbi be seen ; what second can be found to match that fault- 
less pearl (18)? His lofty mind was to him an army, and placed him in the pride of 
power. In his poetry he was a prophet, and the ideas he has expressed show forth 
his miraculous powers. 
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Tabasi means native of Tabax, which is a city in the desert lying 

between Naisapiir, Ispahan and Kerman. — It is related that ai-Motamid Ihii 

% 

Abbad al-Lakhmi, prince of Cordova and Seville, recited one da^ the foilowitif; 
verse from a celebrated Kastda of al-lVlutanabhi’s : 

Our camels, broken with fhtigue, receive fresh strength when their eyes obtain a 
sight of thee. 

In his admiration, the prince continued repeating this verse, when Ihn Wali- 
bdn (1 9), who was one of the company, improvised the two following : 

If the son of al-Uusain was skilled in poetry, you also are skilled in making generous 
^fls! ’tis gifts which open the lips {of grateful poete). Proud of his poetic talent, 
al-Mutanabbi declared himself a prophet; had he known that yon would recite his 
poems, he had thought himself a god. 

Al'Iflili relates that al-Mutanabbi, being in the hippodrome {Maitldn) with 
Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, recited to the prince his Kashla which begins thus : 
Portune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed. When 
Saif ad-Dawlat returned to his palace, he desired the poet to repeat the poem, 
which he did without rising from his scat; one of the persons present, wishing 
to deprive al-Mutanabbi, by stratagem {of the honour conferred on him in being 
allowed to remain seated), addressed him and said: “Abu ’t-Tayib! if yon 
“ repeat your poem standing, I will be able to hear it, for most of those present 
“ do not.” To this Abu ’t-Tayib replied : Have you not heard the beginning 
“ of it : Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed?" 
which was an excellent repartee. — To sum up his character, we may only .say 
that he was a mao of high soul and lofty thought ; and that bis history is long 
and his adventures numerous; for which reason we have preferred being concise 
on the subject (20). 


(1) Af it hat already bMU obterved, itudspU, at the age of fifteen or tisteen, went to travel for the pur- 
poie of taking Iciaont ftom profeuon in different ronntriet. 

(S) 1 have here paraphraied thdS>riginal patiage, to at to give a clearer idea of itt import. 

(8) In the Uittoire del StMane momtoukt, trantiated Arom the Arabic of al-Makrizi by M. Quatremire, 
that learned oriental tcbolar rendert the word by bat, rueUgue (tee preface, pageO, note); tbit, how- 

ever, doei not appear correct; it would have been no recommendation of al-Mutanabbi’t instruction, to tty 
that he had great Information in the low or vulgar cipreitiont of the Arabic language. The word 
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ttignifies obioleU, gone into dieute, and is used in opposition to in general ute; see an eiample in 

the Arabic test of Ibii KhailikAn, page 173. line I. 

The inhabitants of the desert spoke the purest Arabic. 

(5) Some infornia|j|pn on the subject of al-Mutanabbi*s poetry will be found in M. de Sacy’s Chreetomaihie, 
tom. III. page 27 of the second edition. 

(0) In the original, this note has a terseness and concision of ishich the translation can offer no idea. 

(7) That is : The dust prevented them from seeing their nay. and they were directed only by the commands 
of their chief; so. their car guided them on their march, not their eye. 
v8) Samaw A is situated on the west bank of the Euphrates, in about the latitude of 31<*20'. 

(9) Some details respecting the life of Aiihjdr will be found in the life of KAfAr. 

(10) That is: Let not other princes obtain from me those praises which are yours by right.— In the Arabic 
tcit,0^! has been put by mistake for Ul which is the reading of the best MSS., and conGrmed by all the 
copies of the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi which have been consulted. 

(11) To form an idea of the great sums this poet must have gained, we need only state that Adad ad-lfaw lat 
is said to have given him thirty thousand dinars, and the vizir Ibn al-Omaid a like sum. ( Yd/i MS. No. 637, 
fol. 266 verso.) This however appears to be an eiaggeration. 

(12> Bair al-AkOl was situated on the Tigris, about 30 miles below Baghdad. 

vf 3) This celebrated genealogy is certainly corrupt as here given. Ibn Khaldfm, in his History of the An- 
cient Arabs, now publishing hy Dr. Arri, has treated the subject with his usual learning and judgment. 

(14) To have had so many male descendants must have escited jealousy, and a glance of a jealous eye 
might have had a fatal ciTect upon them. The superstition of the eastern nations on that subject is weil 
known since the publication of Mr. Lane's Modern Egyptiane. 

(16) Literally : By selling the water of the face. The ingenuous blush of a modest and honorable man is 

called by the Arabs the water of the face -U or ; the poet who has lost all sense of 

shame, and sells his praises to the most unworthy, has exchanged his honourable character, his modest dig- 
nify, fur money. 

(16) This poet lived to be a contemporary of at-Thaalibi, who in his Yailma gives some verses of A4iA *1- 
Nasr al-Uarthimi on his authority. 

(17) Litcraily; Ilaud aiiip'.ius ad pastum ducat Deus agmen temporis quod nobis incidit, linguae tali 
[silentium imponens). 

(18; Literally : The undrilled pearl of the age. 

vlO) Abd Muhammad Abd al-Jalil Ibn Wahbdn, a celebrqlcd poet and man of learning was born at Murcia 
ill Spain. In the year 480 (A. D. 1087) he was killed by a troop of Christians as he was travelling from 
Lorca of , J to his native place. [Bughiat at-Multamis,) 

.'20; Al-Husaiii, the father of Abd 't-Taylb al-Mutanabbi, was generally known by the name ofAiddn as- 
Sakkd, or Aiddn the water-carrier, for which reason this poet is sometimes called ibn Aiddn or Ibnas-Sakkd. 
When yet a school-boy, al-Mutaiiabbi composed verses, which arc still extant ; and the.se essays of his youth 
announce already that superior talent which shines forth so bgghtly in the productions of his maturer age. 
The early part of his life was spent in Syria and among the Bedwlii tribes which inhabited the desert to the 
west of the Euphrates. One of his con tern |)orarie.s, Abd’l-IIasan Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Alawi relates that 
al-Mutaiiabbi, when a boy, lived in his neighbourhood at Kufa; that he was fond of learning and literature, 
and that after living for some years with the Arabs of the desert, he came back a complete Bedwtn. He picked 
up the greater part of his learning at booksellers' shops, bis memory being so tenacious, that he bad only to 
read a book once, in order to learn it by heart. His intercourse w ith the nomadic Arabs had a powerful 
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influence on hig character; from them he acquired that intrepidity ighich pervaded liia future conduct, and 
that lofty spirit which breathes in his poems; he imbibed also, at the same source, that knowledge of the 
pure Arabic tongue which cicited the admiration of his countrymen and gained the greatest publicity for his 
verses. It was some Hme after the three hundred and twentieth year of the Hijra, that Abfl 't-Taytl> 
asserted his apostolic mission ; and persuaded some of the inhabitants of al-Latkkiya that lie was a |i|ophc( 
sent by God. ^*1 come,*’ said he, ** to this generation which erreth and leadctli into error; I come to fill the 
world with justice, as it is now filled with wickedness; I shall reward those who obey God’s commands, and 
strflc off the heads of the disobedient!’* fie pretended also to possess the gift of miracles, and one of the 
signs which he gave to confirm his veracity was, that when the rain fell around him in torrents, it did not 
touch a certain hill on which he stood. This manifestation of his power (which the orthodoi Mosllm historian 
attributes to magic art) had the effect of seducing great numbers. Unfortunately for the prophet, the governor 
of F4mcssa caused him to be arrested and imprisoned; and al-Mutanalibi in his cell, with his head and arms 
c4>nfined in a sort of pillory, and his feet in the stocks, had time to reflect on his situation, and renounce the 
dangerous gift of prophecy. In one of his poetical supplications to the governor, hffreminds him that minors 
should not be punished for schism or heresy, because by law they are not obliged to fulfil the duly of prayer. 
Having at length obtained his liberty, he remained for some time neglected and in poverty; but a poem which 
he addressed to Abfl *l-AshAir y ] (an officer of Saif ad-Dawiat's, who commanded at Antioch), 

revealed his superior talent. About that time, Saif ad-Dawlat himself came to Antioch, and was visited by 
a1*Mutanabbi, who recited to him a poem composed in his honour; and the piece was of such remarkable 
beauty, that the prince conceived the highest esteem for the author, and offered him his protection. The 
poet, in accepting this favour, would not, however, sacrifice the feelings of honourable pride by which he 
was always actuated: he required and obtained the authorisation of being seated in the presence of Saif 
ad-Dawiat, when reciting to him the poems which he was to compose in his praise; and he insisted on being 
dispensed from saluting the prince in the usual manner, which was by kissing the ground in his presence. At 
the court of Saif ad-Dawlat he met the principal poets of the day, but he surpas||^ them oil by his vigorous 
and original talent. The celebrated Abb ’1-AI& used to say, *‘Abfl Now As expresses himself thus; ol-llohtori, 
thus; Abfl TainmAm, thus; and the poet (meaning al-Mutanabbi\ thus.” Avarice was the only fault with 
which al-Miitanabbi was reproached; his moral conduct was the more exemplary, as most of his asMciates 
were men of pleasure and debauch: and a rigid Moslim remarked, that though he never fasted, nor prayed, 
nor read the Koran, yet he never told a lie, nor committed fornicalion. When Saif ad-Dawlat went forth on Iiin 
military expeditions, he was accompanied by al-Mutanabbi, and on one occasion, the prince and the poet had 
to cut their way through the ranks of the Greeks to avoid being token prisoners. The forliinc of Abfl t-Taylb 
was now loo great not to excite jealousy; his rivals, and ati-NAmi among others, succeeded in alienating Saif 
ad-Dawlat from his favorite poet. A number of learned men were one day conversing in the prince's pre 
sence, and the grammarian Ibn KhAtawaih was giving his opinion on some question relating to the Arabic 
language, when al-Mutanabbi said to him: ‘^SilencOt fellow! what hast thou to do with Arabic, thou who 
art a Persian fl-orn Khuzestaii?** This rebuke was answered by a wound in the face, inflicted with a key 
which Ibn KhAlawaih carried in his sleeve. During this scene, Saif ad-Dawlat did not interfere cither by 
word or deed. Al-Mutanabbi continued to perceive other symptoms of his patron's indifference towards him; 
he remonstrated with him in a noble poem, aSBertl#|^bis right to be respected, and vindicating his character 
from the attacks of his enemies ; but his complaints were of no avail, his expostulations useless; disgusted at 
length with a treatment he so little deserved, he abandoned the court of Aleppo and retired to Damascus. 
This city was then in the possession of the Ikhshld family; and its governor, Ibti Malik, a few and a native 
of Tadmor (Palmyra), was under the immediate orden of RAflAr, the ruler of Egypt. The Jew wished al- 
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Mutanabbi to compose a poem in his honour, but met with a prompt refusal, and the poet, finding his situa- 
tion most unpleasant, withdrew to Ramla. The emir of that city, Ibn Toghj recelred him with 

great honour and made him abundant presents, among which were a horse whose tr||»pings were heavy with 
gold, and a sword richly ornamented. He then passed into Egypt on the written invitation of Kliffir. This 
able slatcsmon w as originally a slave, employed in the most menial duties, and treated with the greatest con- 
tumely ; but the poor negro eunuch, w hose prominent belly, splay feet, and perforated lower lip had furniahed 
such subjects for laughter to his fellow-slaves, had now become master of an empire. Such was the peHon 
w ho claimed the praises of al-Mutanabbi ; and by means of rich presents, rather than intimidation, he wrung 
from the poet those measured, and sometimes ambiguous culogiums which fill the Ka»tda$ called the KAf6ir- 
riydt. Another person whom al-Mutaiiabbi saw in Egypt was the celebrated F&tik al-Miynfiii, and the noble 
character of this emir obtained the ready and heartfelt encomiums of Abfi 't-Taylb. In return for the glory 
which the verses of al-Mutaiiabbi conferred on KAfdr, he demanded the government of Saida {Sidon), but 
met with a refusal: thi), with the obligation of praising a negro, eicited the indignation of the poet, and 
though surrounded by spies, who informed KAffir of all his actions, ho succeeded, at length, in escaping 
from Old Cairo, and after a variety of adventures he arrived at Kfifa. He then visited Baghdad, where 
al-Muhallabi, vizir to Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Bfiwah, received him with eager joy, in hopes of obtaining 
the praises of so illustrious a poet, but al-Mutanabbi refused to gratify his wishes, on the preteit that 
he was accustomed to celebrate princes only. This so provoked the vizir, that he encouraged all the 
poetasters of Irak to attack al-Mutanabbi, who set out for ArrajAn, where he found a protector in AbA 
'1-Fadi Ibn al-Omaid. After spending some time with this vizir, he passed to the court of Adad ad-Dawlat 
at SlitrAz, and was treated most generously by that prince, who gave him upwards of two hundred thousand 
dirhems (about 8000 pounds sterling) as a testimony of the satisfaction ho received from the praises of the 
poet. It was on leaving ShtrAz to return to KOfa that he was assassinated. The details of this event are 
preserved in a letter addressed by a contemporary to the two Khdlidite$t who were poets at the court of Saif 
ad-Dawlat. The length H this note prevents me from giving a translation of this letter; I shall only observe 
that FAtik al-Asadi, by whom he was slain, bad a motive for bis deed; al-Mutanabbi had satirized his 
family, and particularly his cousin Dabba and Dobba’s mother. FAtik had declared his Intention beforehand 
to the writer of the letter, who informed al-Mutanabbi of his danger, and recommended him to take an escort 
with him; but this advice was rejected by the poet, who replied: **lt shall never be said that I sought any 
other safeguard than my sword!" Persuasion and entreaty were employed to change his determination, 
but he would not hearken to any advice: the result of his lemerity and obstinacy was his death. 


The above note is the summary of a number of passages contained in an interesting work, entitled 
^ ^*‘’"*^* Asselln, No. 708.— See 

M. de Sacy's opinion of this work in the AnthologU Grammaticale^ page 476.) 


an-nIKii.* 

Ahu ’l-Abbiis Ahmad Ibn IVItiliammad ad-Darimi al-Missisi, suraamed an- 
iiii Nami, was one of the ablest and most talented poets of his time. As an encomiast 
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of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn llamdiin, he enjoyed the special favour of that prince, wlio 
considered him as second in talent and rank to al-Mutanahbi only. He was a 
man of great merit and instruction ; possessing superior abilities and well in- 
formed in philology and literature. There exists a collection of observations 
dictated by him (to his pupils) at Aleppo, and in which he cites as authorities 
[his masters) Abd ’1-IIasan Ali al-Akfash, Ibn Durustiiya, Abd Alxl Allah al- 
Kermkni (1), Abd Bakr as^dli, Ibrahim Ibn Abd ar>Ilahman al-Orddi and 
his own father iMuhammad al-Misissi. He himself is. cited as authority by (his 
disciples) Abd ’1-Kasim aUHusain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Osama al-Ilalabi, Abd 
’1-Husain Ahmad brother to the precceding, Abd '1-Faraj al-fiabbagha, Abu 
'1-Khattab Ibn Adn al-Ilariri, Abd llakr al-Khalidi, and the kadi Abd T'ahir 
Salih Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi. The following verses, taken from one of his 

KasidaSf addressed to Saif ad-Dawlat, are among the finest which he composed : 

• 

Illostrious prince 1 thy lances gain thee glory in this world and in Paradise hereafter. 
Every year which passes finds thee with thy sword in the nocks of enemies, and thy 
steed harnessed with bit and saddle. Time rolloth on, and still thy deeds are all for 
glory; thy words for piety, and thy hands for bestowing gifts. 

By the same : 

s 

• 

Is it then true that [(kt cruel) Zurfid is the author of my death? The promises which 
she made me, are they then come to this? I stopped (near her former abode), unable 
to restrain my grief, and fixed to the spot, 1 seemed like one bereft of life. Seeing mo 
thus, my censorious foes were perplexed with doubt, and they said to the ruined 
mansion : Which of these two is the pillar [that sustained the rustic hut) ? 

An-Nami had some encounters, with al-Mutanabbi and sustained contests with 
him in reciting extemporary verses. It is related by Abii 'I-Khattab Ibn Ann al- 
Hariri, the poet and grammarian, that he went one day to visit an-Nami, and 
found him seated; his head was white like the Thaghdma (2) when in flower, 
but one single black hair still remained. ‘*Sir!” said Ibn Auti, there is a 
“ black hair in your head.” — “ Yes," replied an-Nami, “ it is the .sole n^mnant 
of my youth, and 1 am pleased with it; I have even written verses on%." 
Then, at the request of Ibn Adn, he reeited these lines : 

In that head a single hair still appeared preserving its blackness ; 'twas a sight which 
rejoiced the eyes [of my friends ) . I said to my white hairs, which bad put it in fear: 

I implore youl respect it as a stranger. A' dark African spouse will not long remain 
** in thehoose where the second wife is white of skin.” 
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He then said; ‘*0 Abu Khatiab! a single white hair spreads terror among a 
thousand black; what then must lie the case with one black among a thousand 
“ white?” — He is also author of the following verses, which have been er- 
roneously attributed to the vizir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi : 

An enemy whom I called my beloved hastened towards me, arrayed in a red summer 
dress. The wine sported in her eyes and made her cheeks like a brilliant flame. 
“How," said I, “hast thou obtained such beauty? Thou comest here in a strange 
“ attire. Is it with the redness of your cheeks that thou art clothed, or is your gar- 
“ nient dyed with the hearts’-blood {of lovert)f ’ — “ It is the wine," said she, ‘‘which 
“ [hy its reflerion) makes my tunic seem like the sky at sunset; it comoth near the colour 
“ of the wine, which itself approaches to that of my cheeks (3J . 

An-Nami died at Aleppo, A. II. 399 (A .D. 1008-9); others say 370 or 371; aged 
90 yeare. — Durinii means descended from Ddrim Ibn Malik, a great branch of 
the tribe of Tamim. — Misstsi native of al-Missisa {the ancient Mop~ 

suestia), a city on the coast of the sea of Rum {the Levant), near Tarsds, Sis and 
other places in the same region. It was built in the year 1 40 (A.D. 7.57), by Salih 
Ibn Ali in pursuance of orders given by his nephew, the khalif al-Mansdr. 


{i) AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammfd Ibii MAsa al-KermAni (native of Kermdn) 
had a profound knowledge of philology and grammar; he wrote a beautiful hand and was a correct copier, 
which caused his writings to be In great request. He was a professional copyist, working for hire: he com- 
posed also some books, the Utlcs of which are given in the FihresU Trom which this notice is taken; the years 
of his birth and death are not mentioned, but we may conclude from what Ibn Kballik&n says, that be was still 
living at the beginning of the fourth century. 

(2. The thagdma is in all probability a species of Artemisia: it must not bo confounded with toogama, 
mentioned by Rauwolf, after Kvmfcr, as the Arabic name of the palma Christl. 

(3) Literally : And thus my dress, the wine, and the colour of my cheeks are a neighbour to a neighbour of 
a neighbour. 


« BADI AZ-ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI. 

The hafiz Abu ’1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yahya Ibn Said al-Ilama- 
dani, surnamed Badi az-Zaman {prodigy oj the Age), is author of some beau- 
tiful epistles and excellent Makdmas (1), which al-Hariri took as a model in the 
composition of his ; framing them on the same plan, and imitating the manner 
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of their author, in whose footsteps he walked. In his preface, al-llariri ac- 
knowledges the merit of his predecessor, and admits that he was guided hy 
his example in the path he followed. Al-Hamadani was eminent for his know- 
ledge of pure and correct Arabic, in which he cited as his masters Ibn Paris, 
author of the Mujmil, and others : his epistles arc admirable and bis |K>ctry 
full of beauty. He dwelt at Herat, a city in the province of Khorasan. The 
following is a specimen of his epistolary style : ‘‘When water has long remaincfl 
“ at rest, its noxious qualities appear; and when its surface has continued tran- 
“ quil, its foulness g^ts into motion : thus it is with a guest; his presence is dis- 
“ pleasing when his .stay has been protracted; and bis shadow is oppressive 
“ when the time for which he .should sojourn is at an end. Adieu.” Anoth(;r 
of his letters runs thus : “ (TV? him whose honourable) presence is a point 

“ of union for the needy, not to say the Kaaba of pilgrims; the station of 
“ honour, not to say the station of sanctity {at Mpkkay, the desire of guests, 
“ not to say {the valley oj) Mina near (the hill of) Khaif; the source of gifts, 
“ not to say the Kibla of prayer (2): — to him let this be a consolation: death 
“ is awful till (it conies f and then) it is found light; its touch seems grating till 
“ (feltj and then) it is smootli; the world is so hostile and its injustice so great 
“ that death is the lightest of its inflictions, the least of its wrongs. Look then 
“ to the right; do you see ought but afliietion? Look to the left; do you see 
“ ought btjt woe?” — Tlie verses which follow ai'c taken from a long pwm of 
his composition: 

The gush of the {fertilizing) shower were like thee (in thy liberality), did it, in smil- 
ing, poor forth gold. Forlnnc were like thee, did it nut deceive ; the sun, did he speak ; 
the lion, were he nut hunted; the sea, were its waters fresh. 

The following satirical verses on the city of Hamadan arc also attributed to 
him, but 1 have since found that diey were composed hy Abu '1-Ala Muhammad 
Ibn Husul, a native of that place: 

* 

Ilamadftn is my native place; I must allow it that honour; but it is the vilest of cities. 
Its children arc, for ugliness, like old men ; and its old men, for reason, like children. 

llis prose and verse abound in beauties of every kind. He died of poison at 
Herat, A. H. 398 (A. D. 1 008). I have since found, however, the following 
note written at the end of his epistles which have been collected by the hakim 

15 
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Abu Said Abd ar«Raliman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dost : ** End of the Epistles. 
i;7 ** The author died at Herat on Friday, 11th of the second Juma^, 398” (Feb- 
ruary, A.p. 1008). On tiiis die hakim observes: have been assured byper- 
sons of good authority that he fell into a lethargy and was buried with preci- 
** pitation. . He recovered when shut up in die tomb, and his cries having 
licen heard tliat night, his grave was opened, and he was found dead from 
fright, with his hand grasping his beard (3).” 


\1) M. dc Sacy has given six of these MakdmoM in his Chreitomathie, and in the notes he has inserted a very 
full notice on al-Hamadllni and his writings. 

(2) All ihis, in the original Arabic, is a mere play upon words, and has as little real meaning as the trans- 
lation here given. The valley of Mina is in the nciglibourhood of Bfckka. 

(3) The bodies of Moslims are not put into coffins; they are merely covered with a shroud, and placed in a 
vault, or in a hollow excavated in one of the sides of the grave, sufllcient space being left for the body to sit 
up, as it must do, when questioned by the angels Muuklr and Naktr. 


ARU L-KASIM IBN TABATABA. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Tabatahk 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Hasan Ibn Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi TMib; this 
shai'if, who descended from Muhammad through Husain, lielonged to the family 
of ar-Rass and was a native of Egypt. The descendants of the khalif Ali who 
inhabited tliat country were placed under his jurisdiction as their naA'i6 or chief; 
he was also one of the principal heads of that body. He compo.scd some fine 
|]octry on ascetic and other subjects, fragments of which are given by at-Thaa- 
libi in his Vatima; among the number, he quotes the following verses: 

My friends (1) I the Pleiades excite my envy, and the instability of Fortune grieves 
mo to the heart. They arc six (stars), yet their union subsists unbroken, while 1 now 
miss the sole person whom I love (2). 

At-ThaMibi quotes also as his these linos, which he attributes however, at the 
commencement of his Yaiima^ to Zu ’l-Karnain Ibn Hamdan : 

She said to the fleeting imago (3) which visited me (tn a dream) and then returned : 

* I pray thee I tell me how he is ; do not extenuate nor aggravate.’ The vision replied : 
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* I saw him nrarly dead with thirst, and I said : Slop ! avoid a source of which the 
‘waters are never drunk (A). ’ She answered: ‘Thou gayest true; to love fully and 
‘sincerely is his custom.’ — 01 what refreshing coolness her words shed on my 
heart (5). ^ 

Besides the above, he has composed otlier fine passages. Among the verses 
attributed to him are tlie following on a long night, and which contain quite a 
novel thought : 

The Pleiades seem, this night, to have been travelling all the day, and to have arrived 
at their evening station, fatigued with their journey. They have pitched their tents 
that their caravan may repose ; fur not a planet rolleth in its orbit, not a star speeds 
in its nightly way. 

I have since met, however, with diese two verses, in a long kastda inserted 
among the poetical works of Abu 'l-llasan Ibn Tahataha ; and 1 extracted from 
a piece contained in that work, the lines which here follow : 

The]^ are gone, and, by their departure, they have left for ever in my heart the 
anguish which first arose when their caravan wont forth upon its way. O, the ilays of 
joy now fled 1 they seem like a dream, so quick they passed away. If God, in his pity, 
granted to the true lover a lengthened life, those joys would have long endured for me. 
O my life gone by 1 take a year from my existence, and give me back some days of love, 

I do not know who this Ahu ’l-lla-san was, nor what dcgn>o of relationship 
existed between him and Ahu ’1-Kasim. — Tlic emir al-Mukhtar, surnamed al- 
Musabbihi (6), makes mention of 11m Tahataha in his history of Egypt, and says 
that he died A. H. 345 (A.D.95C); another writer adds that his death took place 
on the eve of Tuesday, 24th Shaban : he was inten-cd in the burying-groimd 
reserved for the descendants of Ali, and which lies behind the New Musalla (7) 

at Old Cairo: he was aged G4 years. llis great-grandfather was surnamed 

Tab&tab^ from the circumstance of his pronouncing the gultcral k like 
desiring one day his clothes to he brought to him, he was asked by his slave if 
it was a durrdy or coat, which he wanted? “No,” said he, “a waistcoat, a 
“ waistcoat {tabd, tcdfd)(' wishing to say kabd, kabdj and these words be- 
came a nickname by which he was afterwards known. — Ar-Rass is, according 
to as-^mani, the name home by one of the branches of Ali’s family. 

(1) LltcrBlIy: My (wo /Wondi t in the dual; a very common form of expreuion among poets, and ihe origin 
of which is thus Mpisinail by az-Zawxani in his commentary on the Moallaka of Amru 'i-Kais, verse Orst : 
MThe Arabs of the desert did so (that it, they emidoyed the dual in addreuing each other), because a man 
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** could not have less than two persons to help him in tending his flocks; one fo take care of the camels, the 
** other of the sheep; so their tongues became accastomed to the dual form, and they made use of it when 
** speaking even to a single individual.** 

(2) The ioh person whom I love ; thgl is, God. 

(3; The Tatf al-Khidl is often mentioned by Arabic poets: it is the image of the person beloved which 
appears to the lover In his dreams. It is supposed not to visit the lover unless sent by the mistress during 
her sleep. The lover also sends his image to visit the couch of his mistress, etc,— In the Journal Aeiatique 
for April, 1838, will be found an article in which 1 have treated and eiplained this hitherto obscure subject. 

(4) The waters which are never drunk are tears. 

\Ji) My heartf in Arabic my liver, Arabic poets suppose tlic liver to be the seat of love, and the 

heart to be that of reason; this observation will be borne out by numerous examples. In European poetry, 
love resides in the heart, not in the liver ; and reason in the head, not in the heart. 

This is the historian whom some of our orientalists erroneously call Meeihi. 

(7) The New Musalla was built in the Sahra or Little KarAfa, by Anbasa governor of 

Egypt. The Old Musalla. founded by Amr Ibii al-AAsi, not being sufficiently large, iiolwithstonding addi- 
tions made to it. the New Musalla was constructed during the reign of Al-Mutawakkil. A. If. 240 (A. D. 885). 
- (Mokrixi's /ifAffaf.)— The use of the Musalla is explained in Dc Sacy's ChreeiomathiCf 1. 1, p. 101.— The 
Anbasa here mentioned was the last Egyptian governor of Arabic descent: his successors were Turks, chosen 
among the slaves of the khalifs. Anbasa was appointed to that situation, A. II. 238 (A. D. 852), and fliled it 
till A. n. 242 (A. D. 850). llis names were Abu Jaafar Anbasa Ibn Ishak Ibn Amr. (Makrtxi*s Khitat.) 


ABU R-RAKAMAK. 


Abu Hiimid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, surnamed Abu 'r-Rakamak, 
was a poet of repute; at-Thaalibi, in his Yattma, speaks of him in these terms: 
‘‘He was the pearl of his ajjc, the union of excellencies; one of those who 
managed poetry in its gay and its serious moods, and who gained the prixe of 
“ excellence; he was a skilful eulogist, an able poet; and Mras for Syria what 
" Ibn llajjaj (1) was for Irak.” Among the most brilliant of his productions 
are the following verses, in which he extols Yakdb Ibn Killis, vizir to llie Fati- 
mite khalif al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz al>Obaidi, prince of Egypt (the lives of both 
shall be given) : 

We have heard the excuse {of our beloved), and m c have pardoned her fault and her 
error. — The thoughts {which I here erprest) are {intended) for the person whom I mean 
(topratse); but I make allusion to thee, fair maid, that dwellestnear; so hearken to my 
words. Him whom thy smiles seduce thou shaft always see {absorbed in thought and) 
unmindful of his attire (2) : he knows that such {love as his) is the punishment which God 
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hu destined for those whose eyes contemplate {beauty) . God had rent the veil (which 
eoneealtd thy lover’s feelings) ; it is thine to tear off the veil from every dissembler. — 
The looks of her (/ speak of) have fascinated my heart ; 'iis so with every beauty, their 
looks have a magic power. Would it harm the (cruel fair) who lias chosen to show 
aversion and dislike, did she at length consent to bo pleased and to receive (my) 
visits? But I must avow my submission to her will, though she has inflicted tor- 
ment when she avoided (my sight). I have never ceased to hope for her love, and 
suffer from her dislike ; yet may I never be deprived of such a mistress I 

Tlic verses which follow are taken from that portion of the same poem which 
contains the panegyric : 

This vizir hath not left on earth an enemy to al-Aztz, whose ardour he hath not 
quelled. He wages daily war against the vicissitudes of Fortune and the attacks of 
adversity, by bestowing abundant gifts. His hand would be covered with dishonour 
did avarice force it to withdraw ; it is a hand accustomed to renew the charge in the 
combat of liberality . By its muniticence, the numbefr of foes to al-Aztz has been dimi- 
nished, and of friends, increased. It is thus that the hand of the superior man 
worketh, day and night, good (to friends) and evil (to foes) (3). Choose then him for 
patron ; none are safe who seek not his benignant shade — his generous protection . 
When you see him reflect with downcast eyes, and thoughts directed towards some 
(lofty) purpose; (know that) his quick and discerning judgment will leave nought in 
the bosom of futurity unscanned (k) I nut a single place upon the earth, of which his 
mind will not embrace the coniines. May God increase the extent of his (power) ; may dD 
he preserve him from even the apprehension of misfortune, and exempt him from the 
necessity of all precaution. 

His poetry is in general good, and of the same cast as Umt composed by Sari 
ad-Dila. lie was a long time resident in Egypt, and much of his poetry con- 
sists in panegyrics on the princes and great men of that country, lie composed 
poems in praise of the Fatimile khalif al-Moizz Abu Tammam Maadd, of his son 
al-Aziz, and his grandson al-Hakim; he celebrated also the praises of al-Kaid 
Jawhar, the vizir Ibn Killis, and other men of rank. (The lives of the persons 
here named will he found in this work.) The emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi 
makes mention of this poet in his history of Egypt, and assigns the year 399 
(A.D. 1008-9) as that of his death; another writer adds that he expired on 
Friday, 22nd Ramadan of that year; while a third says that it was on the second 

Rabi. I suppose that he died at Misr (Old Cairo). Antdki means native 

of A ntdkiya (Antioch\ a city near Aleppo.— is a nickname (5). 


(1) The life of Ibn nojjtj vHI be found in Ihii work: hi« name wm al-HuMin. 

(S) Such I believe to be the meaning of the vene, which would be altered by rendering more cloeely the 
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final words; Shakspcare has ciprcsscd the same idea» and given near/y a literal translation of the words to 
which 1 allude, where he says: **Lord Hamlet, with hii doublet all unbraced.** 

(3) Such is the characteristic of a perfect man in the opinion of the Arabs, both before and since the esta- 
blishment of Islamism. 

(4) Literally : AVill leave nought unturned in the interior of futurity. 

(5) Rakdmak is not an Arabic word, neither is it, 1 believe, Persian or Turkish ; and I am therefore in igno- 
rance of its meaning. 


JAHZAT AL-BARMAKI. 

Abu '1-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Musa Ibn Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak, 
surnamed Jahza the cup-companion, was a man of talent and master of various 
accomplishments; he possessed a knowledge of history and astrology; he 
almundcd in repartees, and was an amusing guest at soeial parties. Abd Nasr 
Ibn al-Marzoban has composed the life and eollected the poetry of this member 
of the Barmakide family, who was also one of the wittiest men of his time. The 
following are specimens of his poetry, w’hich is very fine : 

I am son to those men whose beneficence enriched mankind, and who have become 
the talk [of the world) for their signal liberality. There was no historian but spoke of 
their generous actions ; no book but contained their praise. 

1 said to her (/ loved) : ‘Thou art sparing (of thy favours) towards me when (/ am) 
‘awake; be then kind to thy afflicted lover, (and let him see thee) in (his) dreams I’ 
She answered : ‘ Thou also canst sleep, and yet wishest me to visit thee in thy 
dreams r (I) 

I am among a race who fly from (committing an act of) liberality, and who have (therein) 
inherited the character of their fathers. Fellows who would feel indignant (2} if I tried 
to obtain from them a present. — Come, my girl, fill mo^up an ample (cup) and sing 
(this air) : The protectors are gone under whose shelter one could live. 

O thou troop (3), whoso departure is an affliction I the lover left behind confides to 
thee the surest pledge — his heart. 

When she said to me: ‘How wert thou during my absence? Didst thou wear the 
‘ raiment of the rich or of the poor ?’ I answered : ‘ Ask me not I I lived morning and 
‘ evening in the destitute state of one deprived of all,’ (not having thee). 

The poetical works of Jahza have been collected and form a Diwdn, of which 
the greater part is good: his adventures are well known. One of his verses 
currently quoted is the following : 
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The sky was so clear that people said : There is a contest between Jahza and the 
weather (k). 

Jahza was an ufj;ly man, and Ilm ar-Rumi [alluding to the circumstance) 
said : 


1 am told that Jahza borrowed his c^gglo eyes [Juhikz) from the elephant on the 
chess-board (5), or from the crab. 0» how his audience are to be pitied I To please 
their ears^ they must afflict their eyes. 

He died at Wasit, A. H. 326 (A.D. 937-8); or 324, according to some: and 
it is said that his bier (G) was borne to Baghdad . — Jahza was a nickname 
given to him by Abd Allah Ibn al-Motaz« ; tlie Khatib (7) says that he* was born 
in the month of Shaban, A. H. 224 (A. D. 839). The history of Baghdad and 
the Kitdb aUAghdni make mention of him (8). 


(f ] That is: Since thou camt sleep, why not tend thy image to visit me, rather than require mine to visit 
theef~(See note (3), page 116). 

(2) Literally : It w'ere as if 1 wanted to pluck a hair from their noses. 

(3) This is supposed to be addressed by a lover to the tribe of his mistress, on their setting out from their 
last habitation to some new station in the desert. 

(4) Such Is the literal translation of the Arabic verse; but it must bo observed that the verb which 
signifies to b$ clear, means also to be of a good humour. By a similar analogy, they say in German : heiteres 
Wetter (clear weather), and ein heiteree Gemuth (a serene or gay mind). 

(5) III the Chinese, Hindfi, and Persian game of chess, that piece bears the name of the elephant, which 
in the English game is called the bishop. 

(6) When the bodies of the dead are transported to the cemetery, they ore placed on a bier, oif of which 
they are removed on reaching the grave.— See Lane’s Modern Egyptiane, vol. II, page 302. 

(7; See his life, page 75. 

(8) The manuscript of the Aghdni, belonging to the Bib. du Roi, makes only incidental mention of Jahra, 
but there is reason to believe that this MS. is incomplete. The author of the Fihreet (fol. 196), informs us 
that Jahza had studied under many learned men and rdtofs, or narrators of historical traditions, and that he 
played on the guitar; he was a man of dissolute life and of little or no religious principle. He composed a 
book on cookery, a history of celebrated players on the guitar a treatise on the escellence of the 
ragout called Sikbi^ ; Recollections of the khalif al-MotasIm; Recollections of his own time; on 

Astrologers whose predictions were accomplished. It appears from the same work that he acquired great 
reputation by his wit and prompt repartees; in the abridgement of the Khattb's History of Baghdad (MS. of 
tho Bib. du Roi, No. 634, fol. 42, verso), it is stated that he was the first singer of his time. Both authors 
abstain from speaking of his adventures, on account, it would seem, of their notoriety. 
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IBN DARRAJ AL-ANDALUSl. 

Abii Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aasi Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
Isa Ibn Darraj al-Kastalli al-Andalusi {rtative of Spain)^ kalib and poet to al-Man- 
sur Ibn Abi Aamir (1), is counted in Spain among the good poets and the men 
eminent for their learning. Al-Thaalibi makes mention of him in the Yattma 
and speaks of him in these terms: *‘IIc was for the country of Andalus, that 
“ which al-Mutanabbi was for Syria, a poet of the highest order, and cquall; 
“ elegant in what he said and wrote.” He then gives some fine passages fron 
his compositions. Ibn Ikissam also, in his Dctkhira^ speaks of Ibn Darraj am 
gives specimens of his epistles and poems. 1 learn from his collected poetica 
W'orks, which form two volumes, that al-Mansdr Ibn Abi Aamir ordered hin 
to compose a poem in imitation of the kastda made by Abu Nawas al-Hakam 
in praise of al-Khasib Ibn Abd al-IIamid, chief of the land-tax ollice in Egypt (2) 
the fioem by Abii Nawas begins thus : 

O maid that dwcllest near our double tent (3)1 thou bast a jealous, father; and the 
least {facottr] one can hope, can hardly be obtained from thee. 

In conseciuence of this order, Ibn Darraj I'ccited to him an elegant kaxfda, 
which contains, among others, the following {xissage: 

Woman! knowest ihuu not to remain [here) is to die; and that the dwellings of the 
indigent are tombs? Thou strivesl to appal me with the terrors of a lengthened jour- 
ney, but (kiiou) !) that {journey) will lie the means of [my) kissing Ibn AAmir’s hand. 
Let me then drink of the desert’s waters, though stagnant; so that I arrive where tht 
waters of Generosity are pure . Though the perils of the desert waste be reserved for 
him who rides therein, the reward [of his toil v)iU be) great. 

In the same poem is this description of his jiarting from his wife and child : 

When she approached to say adieu — and already her sighs and lamentations had 
shaken my fortitude — she conjured me to remember our mutual lov'e ; end there, in 
the cradle, lay an infant lisping a feeble cry : it was unable to reply when spoken to, 
but its looks knew well how to touch the tender soul (4): lodged in the safe dwelling ol 
our hearts, soft arms and bosoms were its bed. She that gave it the breast was one 
for whose neck and bosom a man would sacrifice his life; its nurse was one for the 
preservation of whose charms prayers would Im offered to God : I disobeyed [the smile 
which was) its intercessor with my soul, and evening and morning led me on, till 
accustomed to my nightly journeys. The wing of separation bore me away ; and her 
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fluttering heart (5), dismayed at my departure, bore away her (genses in a swoon,. If 
she bade adieu to a jealbus husband, lie was only jealous of his fortitude (which nearly 
yielded) to her grief. — ILid she then seen me when the ardours of noon were shed 
upon mo, and the trembling mirage waved around; when 1 bared my face to the 
meridian fires, and submitted to their force; (the evenings too were warm]; when I 
inhaled the liie-giving breeze which flew across my path as I trod over the burning 
sands : (and Death wears many shapes in the coward's eye, but Danger is a vain sound 
to the cars of the brave!) — [Had she seen me then) she had clearly learned that I yield 
not to the injustice [of Fortune) , and that I can bear with firmness the biting of adver- 
sity. lie that is emir [master) over the terrors of the desert needs only his sword for 
vizir, when threatened with danger. Had she seen me with my soul intent on speed- 
ing the nightly journey, when my sounding stops held converse with the demons of 
the waste— when I wandered over the desert during the shades of night, while the 
roar of the lion was heard from his haunt among the reeds — when the brilliant Pleiades 
circled [through the heavens)^ like dark-eyed maids (dancing) in the green woods; and 
the polar stars were borne round like the wine cups filled by a fair gazelle and circu- 
lated by an assiduous attendant ; — when the milky way seemed like the gray hairs of 
age upon the head of the gloomy night — when the ardour of niy resolution and the 
piercer of the darkness (6) were equally terrible — when languor closed the eyelids of 
the stars;— ah! then she had known that Fate itself obeyed my will, and that 1 was 
worthy the favour of Ibn Aftmir. 

This ‘poem is of considerable lengtli, but the extract we have given is sullicicnt. 
Since we have spoken of this kasfda, w^e must cite also a portion of the one com- 
posed by Abu Nawas, and imitated, in its rhyme and measure, by Abu Omar. 
Abii Nawas, having set out from Baghdad for Egypt, with tbc intention of eulo- 
gizing Abu Nasr al-Khasib, recited to him the poem we are now speaking of, 
and ill which he named the dilTerent places where he stopped on the way : one 
verse of it has already been given in the life of Abu Ishak al-Gliazzi (7), and 
there is no necessity for inserting tlie whole of it here; it is besides of consider- 
able length ; we shall merely quote some select passages : 

When my active camel bore me from her tent, she said: Mt is grievous for us to see 

* thee going away ! Is there not some place nearer than Egypt where riches may be 

* found? There are surely many means of gaining riches.’ I answered, whilst her fair 
companions were hastening after, and complaining of her speed; and, as they ran, 
perfumes dropped [from their hair) : * Let me go, so that the number of those who 

* envy thee may be increased by [the success of) my journey to the city in which al- 

* Khaslb is emir. If our camels visit not the country of al-Khastb, to what other ge- 

* nerous man can they go? Beneficence went not beyond him, neither did it stop before 

* it reached him ; no I wherever he is, Beneficence is there. [He is) the man of noble 
‘ soul I he buyeth with his wealth a glorious reputation, for he knoweth how the vicis- 

* situdes of Fortune revolve.' 

Though others may remain in ignorance of my words, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful (8) knoweth them well. Thou (O / Khastb) hast not ceased to serve him with good 

16 
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counsel, from the time of [thy) youth till the grey hairs appeared on {tky) cheeks. 
When an unforeseen event occurred, your prudence released the khalif from all an- 
xiety (9), or your advice guided him in the choice of a minister. 

The poet then enters into the description of the places whore he slopped to 
rest, and he Gnislics dius : 

In the tumult of battle, al-KhasIb shed glory on the sword and the lance ; in peace, 
he gave lustre to the pulpit and the throne (10) . Profuse in his bounty when the 
hands of others are contracted {by avarice); jealously respectful of female honour I 
O, Khasibl if my (description) attain the height of thy (ylory), 1 shall merit wealth, 
and thoii, that 1 place my hopes in thy bounty. If thou grantest me thy favour, (let it 
'be beeaxm) I deserve it; if you withhold (tky approbation), I shall ask (thy) excuse 
(for my presumption) and be grateful. 

AbG NawSls then celebrated the praises of al-Khasib in a numlier of other 
|)oems, and on his return to Baghdad he made an culogium on the khalif (11) 
who said to him: What can you say of us, after having said of our lieutenant : 
“ Jf our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib?" (the khalif here repeated 
this and the next verse.) Abd Nawas remained for some time with bis eyes 
cast towards the ground, and then held up his head and recited these lines : ■ 

When we praise you with sincerity, you are what we describe and even more; if 
our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone towards whom 
our thoughts are turned. 

From another piece of Abd Omar’s, we extract the following verse : ” 

If the valley where thou dwellest be inaccessible (to thy lover), let the place of our 
meeting be the valley of sleep; there I may chance to find thee (12). 

In this verse, he comes near the following thought of another poet’s : 

Is there means of meeting thee in the lonely valley, for the grounds reserved by thy 
tribe are foil of spies (13)? 

Abd Omar was born in the montliof Muharram, A. II. 347 (A. D. 958), and 
died on the eve of Sunday, 15th of the second JumHida, 421 (A. D. 1030.)— 
Darrdj is die name of one of his ancestors. — KastaJU means native of Kas- 
63 talla (14), a city in Spain, called also Kastalla Darraj {Kastalla of Darraj")} but 
I know not if it be after die ancestor of Abd Omar or some other person that it 
was so called. 
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(1) AbA Aamir Muhammad Ibn Abl AAmir surnamcd al-Manadr (the vMorioue), was crcaied hajtb or 
prime minister of the kingdom of Cordova, A. H. 3C6 (A. B. 976), on the accession of IlishAni al-Mnwaiyad 
Billah. After achieving successfully more than fifty campaigns against the Christians, he uas defeated by 
Sancho, king of Navarre, in the year 392 (A. D. 1001), and died of grief soon after. Though he made 
regularly two eipeditions every year against the enemy, he found siifGcicnt leisure to patronize men of 
learning. (Bughiat^ - Condd— AbO '1-FadA.) 

(2) Al-Khastb was appointed to this place by the khalif HarOn al-Rashtd, A. II. 190 (A. D. 803-6}, and 
removed A. H. 191.— (AZ-JIfaAfn, page 119.) 

(3) The dual Is here employed for probably the same reason as in the case already noticed, page 115, noic(r . 

(4) Literally : The spot where affection touches, or lights on souls. 

(5) Literally: ribs. 

(6) The piercer of the darkneu; the planet Saturn. ^ 

(7) See page 42. 

(8) The poet means the khalif llarOn ar-Rashtd. 

(9) Literally : You spared him the trouble of it. 

(10) As governor, he had the right of pronouncing the khotba from the pulpit, and of giving public audi- 
ence from the throne as representative of the khalif. It would appear from al-Makln, page 114, and Abh 
'1-MahAsin, MS. of the Bib. du itof. No. 659, that in the time of ar-Rashld the governor of Kgypt was some- 
times authorised to collect the revenue. It is necessary to observe, however, that al-Khaslb could not have 
presided at public prayers in Egypt, as he never acted as governor of that province. 

(11) Probably the khalif ar-Rashld. 

(12) That is : let us dream of each other. 

(13) Among the ancient Arabs, the shaikhs reserved for their own use a certain portion of ground near the 
camp; this was called the ffima, or forbidden epot, and no other dare feed his flocks or hunt in it. Later poeis 
designate by this word the spot where the beloved is supposed to reside; and mystic writers call lleavcn the 
Hima, because God, the object of love, dwells there.— (See Chreetomathie. tom. Ill, page 153.) 

(14) Al-Idrisi places Kastalla on the sea-coast, fourteen miles east of Tavira : Condd says that it is now 
called Castellar. 


IBN ZAIDUN AL-ANDALUSI. 

AbA ’l-Walid Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn GhUlib Ibn Zaidun al- 
MakhzAmi al->Andalusi al-Kortobi {descended from die tribe of Makhzum and 
native tf Cordova in Spain) : thia celd>rated poet is spoken of in the follo'wing 
terms by Ibn Basstm in the Dakktra: **AbA ’1-Waltd attained the height of 
“ perfection in prose and poetry, and closed the series of poets sprung from 
‘‘ MakhzAm; he had received from Fortune the best of her favours; he sur- 
** passed (in ahilidei) every person {pf his time)j and tvielded his authority (as 
** viitr) to the welfare (tf friends) and the detriment (of foe^\ he was endowed 
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“ wi(h a great talent for aptly expressing his thoughts in prose and verse, joined 
“ to such inrormalion in literature as surpassed the ocean by its overflow, and 
“ the moon by its lustre; his poetry had a power which no magic ever pos- 
“ sessed, and (an eleveuion) which the stars could not rival; and he had re- 
“ ceived in portion (1) a prose style of a singular and original construction, 
“ quite poetic in its terms and ideas. He was the son of one of the Grst juris- 
** consults in Cordova, and when his learning had attained its height, when his 
“ poetic talent had acquired its excellence, when his position (in the oforld) 
“ became •nineut and when his tongue was {vem (to give its mangles uncon- 
“ trolled), he k-fthis native place and went, in the year 441 (A. D. 1049-50), to 
“ al-Motadid Ahbad, prince of Seville, who adopted him as one of his privileged 
** friends, admitted him into his intimate society, hearkened to his counsels, 
** and treated him on the footing of a vizir.” This author then gives a great 
number of epistles and pieces of poetry composed by Ibn Zaiddn, among others, 
the following : 

Between mo and thee subsists a feeling which, if pleasing to thee, shall never expire 
— a secret which has remained undivnlged, whilst other secrets were revealed. He 
who would buy the share I hold in thy affbetions might offer me life itself; I would 
not sell my share in thy affections. Let it suffice thee that, although thou hast placed 
on my heart a burden which the hearts of men could not sustain, my heart sustains 
it. ^ scornful, I shall suffer, patiently; be proud, I shall endure it; be haughty, I 
shall be humble; return, 1 shall approach; speak, I shall hear; order, 1 shall otoy. 

By the same : 

He has bid adieu to fortitude, the lover who bade adieu to thee: it is now betrayed, 
the secret (of his lots which he had) confided to thee {alone ) . He gnashes his teeth 
{with regret) that he went not onward some steps more, when he followed thee to say 
farewell. Sister to the moon in exaltation and in lustre I may God reserve a timo 
when I shall see thee reappear I If my nights are long during thy absence, 'tis thou 
who art the cause ; 1 pass them in lamenting the shortness of the nights I spent with 
thee. 

He is author also of some high-sounding poems, a portion of which 1 should 
give, were i not afraid of being prolix. One of his most brilliant gems (2) is 
the kasida which contains these verses : 

Whilst our inmost thoughts conversed with thee (wAen memory recalled thy image), 
grief had nearly killed us, did we not assume fortitude. Since thou art gone, our 
days are become dark, though with thee our nights were bright. Yesterday oy sepa* 
ration was not apprehended ; to-day, our meeting again cannot be hoped for. 
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The poem {from which this passage is taken) is of considerable length, and 
each of its verses might be selected {/or its beauty-)^ but it would divert us from 
our plan were we to enter into long details. Ibn Zaidun died and was buried 
at Seville on the 1st Rajah, A. H. 463 (A. D. 1071): mention is made of his father 
by Ibn RashkOwM, who speaks highly of him in his Silat, and says: **He wasttA 
** sumamed AbO Bakr; he died in tlie year 405 (A. D. 1014-5), at al-Bira 
** {Elvira) (3), whence his body was taken to Cordova, where it was ink*r- 
“ red on Monday, 7th of the second Rabi of that year: his birth was in A. H. 354 
“ (A. D. 965) : he used to dye his hair black (4).” Ibn ZaidOn had a son named 
Abii Bakr, who acted as vizir to al-Motamid Ibn AbbUd, and was slain on the day 
in which Yusuf Ibn T&shifin took Cordova from Ibn AbbSid and deprived him of 
his kingdom ; the particulars of which event wc shall ^ve iii the lives of these 
princes. Cordova was taken on Wednesday, 2nd Safar, 484 (March, A.D. 1 091 ), 
and AbO Bakr was killed there. Wo liave already given the true pronunciation 
of Kortuba {Cordova)', it is therefore unnecessary to repeat it here: it will be 
found in the life of Ibn Abd Rabbih, author of the Ikd{f)', the Franks took this 
city from the Moslims in the month of Shawwal, 633 (about the Ist of July, 
1236) (6) 


(1) In the Arabic text, the word here tranilated by ha hod reaatvaii iu portion, h printed kst. conformably 
to the MSS., but it it evident that the true reading it and at tuch it it here adopted. 

(8) Literally: One of hit admirable necklaeet. 

(3) See Catiri’t Bibliotheca Arabica, t. II, page 347 at tag., and BiograpMe univertoUe, Zaidoi'n. 

(4) It wat more utual to dye it red ; tee note (3), page 46. 

(6) See page 93. 

(6) For Airther information retpecting Ibn Zaidftn, tee M. de Sacy't article in the Biographit VtUotnelle. 
Zaidour ; the date of the taking of Cordova, A. U. 434 (1043), at there given, it incorrect : contuit alto the 
work of M.Weyert, entitled SpacAnan erttieum, etc. Thit gentleman informt me that he (till intendt lu 
pnblith the celebrated epittle of Ibn ZaidAn, with the commentary of Ibn Nubita. 


IBN AL-ABBAR THE POET. 

Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-KhauHni, native of Seville in Spain, 
and sumamed Ibn al-AbbIr, was a poet of reputation, and, in the different 
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branches of his art, one of the ablest among the poets patronised by the prince 
of Seville al-Motadid Abldid Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi. He was also a man of 
learning, having made compilations and composed {some original treatises ) ; 
but he possessed an acknowledged talent, and showed unbounded abilities in his 
|K)ctical works, from which we extract the following Iteautiful passage : 

She knew not the lasting passion with which her eyes inspired my soul, nor the 
anguish which was borne by my heart (1). — I shonld lay down my life for that {fair) 
visitor who sought, but could not approach the (fever) drowned in tears and consumed 
[with late) . Apprehensive of spies, she came to me with hurried steps, her neck 
adorned with no other jewels but its grace and beauty. I handed her the cup, and 
the wine which it contained blushed {aith jeahuty) at the fragrance of her lips and 
the radiance of her teeth (2^. {We drank) till her eyelids yielded to the blandishments 
of slumber, and the strength of the purple {liquor) snbdn^ her to my will. I wished 
to give her my cheek for a pillow (3), but it was too small, and she said: Your arms 
are for me the best of pillows. She passed the night in a safe retreat where no fear 
assailed her ; and I passed the night thirsting (to ta»te her lipi), but I abstained {h). 
When this (mat'd, beauteous as thej moon, approached, the foil moon was cffiaced (by her 
beauty), and all the horizon became dark with jealousy : the night was perplexed to 
know where the moon would rise, but the night know not that I held the moon in my 
arms. 

He has composed a number of pretty little pieces in the same style, and his 
Diwdn, or collected poetical works are spoken of by Ibn Bassam in the Da- 
khira. Ibn al-Abbar died A .11. 433 (A.D. 1 041-2). — ATAau/dhi means descended 
from Khauldn, son of Amr, father of a great tribe which settled in Syria. — 
Jshbilifa (Seville) is one of the largest cities of Spain. 


(1) See note (S), page 116. 

(2) Literall;: The honeyed row of teeth and the hatletonee, to wbich white teeth SK often compared bjr 
Arabic poeta. 

(3) The softness of tbe cheeks, their tenderness and delicacy, are common topics with the pMts. 

(4) Literally: Without eilhrr returning from the eouree or going to it. This expression was originally used 
by tbe nomadic Arabs in speaking of the power which their camels possessed of enduring Uiirsl. 


AL-MANAZl. 

Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Yusuf as-Sulaiki al-Manazi, a man of superior talent 
and distinguished as a poet, was vizir to AbO Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marw&n al-Kurdi, 
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prince of Maiyafarikiii and Dikr Bakr, whose life sliall be given later. To his 
eminent learning and his abilities as a poet, was joined great skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and he went a number of times as ambassador to Constantinople. 
He had collected a great quantity of books, which he made over as a wahf (1 ) 
to the mosque of Maiyafarikin and the mosque of Amid, in the libraries of 
which they are still to be found, and where they are known by the designation 
of al~Mimdzi s Books, lie had one4ime an interview, at Maarrat an-Moman, 
with the poet Abd ’1-Ala, who complained to him of his position, isolated as he 
was from mankind and badly treated by them ; to which al-ManUzi replied : 
“What can they have to say to you, since you have resigned to them both this 
“ world and the next (2) ?” “Ah!” replied AbA ’I-AIA, **and the next also?” 

repeating the Words several times and much offended ; he Uien hung down his 
head and did not utter another word till (Jiis visitor) went away. In one of his 
journeys, Sl>Mankzi passed through the valley of BuzSta (3), and, charmed hy 
the beauty of the spotand the feelings it inspired, he made on it these verses 

A valley sheltered ns from the heat of the burning sands, and a dense foliage gave to 
it a double shelter. We took repose under a tree which soothed us with its sound, as 
a nurse soothes her child just weaned. Fired with thirst, we drank of a pure spring 
whose waters wore sweeter (to u$) than wine to a boon companion. This valley wards off 
the sun on every point from which he can look towards it; him it excludes, but allows 
the zephyr to enter. Its (brilliant) pebbles cause the maids adorned with jewels to 
tremble, and they feel if the knot of their necklaces (be unbroken ) . 

These verses are quite unique in their class, and have been cited, with others 
by the same author, in the Zfnat ad-Dahr, a work composed by AhA ’1-MaaIi 
al-Hazlri ; among those given by him are the following : 

The boy I have is tall and slender; he is like Euclid’s line; without breadth! the 
■ sense he possesses is extremely little : it is like the point— having no parts. 

A number of his lesser pieces are to he found in the hands of the public, but 
the collection of his poetical works is very rare : 1 have been told that the kadi 
al-Fkdil commissioned a man of learning, who was on his travels, to procure him 
a copy ; this person, in consequence, made inquiries in every country to which he 
went, but could gain no ihformation about the book, and he titen wrote a letter to 
the kkdi, informing him of his want of success ; this letter contained some verses, 
one of which had for second hemistich these words : ^nd the dwellings are not 
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inhabited by the poems of aUMandzHJi). Died A. H. 437 (A. D. 1045-6).— 
Mandzi means native of Mandzjirdy a city near Kharlabirt (5); it must not be 
confounded with Mandzkird, a castle in the dependencies of Khalit (6), of 
which mention will be made in the life of Taki ad-dIn Omar, prince of Hamih. 
Khartabirt is the well-known Ilisn Zidd (7). Burzda is a considerable town 
half way between Aleppo' and Manhij. 


(1) Wakf, a concession in perpetuity for pious purposes. 

(2) This is a sarcastic allusion to Abft *1-A1A*8 hetcrodoi principles ; see his life, page 94. 
l3) See AbO *I-Fad4 s Geography, page 267 of the Arabic text. 

(4) This hemistich is remarkable only for having the word al-JHandzi preceded by another of nearly the 
same sound, al-MandzH (the dwellingej, 

(6) In Lapie's map of the Otboman Empire, the name of this place is written Charpud: it lies about 16 
miles east of the Euphrates in 25' latitude north — Sec St. Martin’s Mdmoiret eur rArmdnie, 1. 1, p. 95. 

(6) KhalaU e city of Armenia, is situated towards the northern extremity of lake idem, 1. 1, p. 193. 

(7) See Abb 'l-Fadk's Geography ; Arabic text, page 52. 


IBN AL-KIIAIYAT THE POET. 

Abd Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn All Ibn Yahya Ibn Sadaka, 
60 at-Taglibi (member of the tribeofTaglib)^ surnamed Ibn al-Khaiyat (son of the 
tailor), native of Damascus, was a katib (1 ) and |)Oct of considerable merit. Hav- 
ing gone to travel, he composed poems in praise of the (eminent) men (whom he 
saw) in different countries ; and went to Persia, where he also made verses in ho- 
nour (tf its princes'). At Aleppo he met with the celebrated poet Abd ’l-Fityan 
Ihn llaiyus, and presented him with his poetical works, on which Ibn Hayds said : 
‘‘This boy has announced to me my death, for it seldom happens in any pro- 
“ fession, that a person of superior skill springs up, without its being an indi- 
“ cation that the death of the oldest master in that profession is at hand.” 
On coming to Aleppo in very low circumstances and utterly unable to support 
himself, he appealed to the generosity of Ibn Haiyds in the following lines: 

What remains in my possession would not sell for a nut, and my aspect may dis- 
pense thee from inquiring into my real state. But I have still some honour leftfS); that 
1 have kept unsold ; and where, where would a purchaser be found? 
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On reading these verses, Ibn HaiyAs exclaimed: *^llad he said: jfn^thou art 
** surely the purchaser! it would have been better.”— ‘The collection of Ibn 
al-Khaiyat’s poems is so common, that it is useless to quote any of them : most 
of his kasidas are of remarkable beauty, and had he composed no other than the 
one which rhymes in b, tliat poem alone had sufficed for his reputation; it 
begins thus : 

Obtain from the zephyrs of Najd (3), that they grant respite to his heart; for their 
perfume has nearly borne his senses away. Beware of that zephyr, when it breathes; 
the lightest evil it produces is the pains of love. O, my friends (h ) ! if you have ever 
loved, you must know what hold that passion takes of him whose heart is smitten and 
enamoured : he reflects, and reflection augments desire ; the lover longs, and love de- 
prives of reason the victim to whom it clings. An anxious pain with passionate despair 
and hope— intense desire, though far the place of rendezvous, or near. In our caravan 
there is one who encloses in his breast a wasting fire ; and who says to the challenge of 
love : ** Here (u thy vielim) T’ When a breath {of the zephyr) comes tremblingly from 
the desert (where his mistress dwells), it boars with it pain to (afflict) him, but (does) 
not (bear) its cure (5) . (Its the caravan) is one whom protecting spears surround ; 
whose heart is turned away (from me), while in mine [/ feel), from her aversion, (pains) 
like those which her guardian (spears) would cause. If I hear in our encampment a 
plaintive sigh, I am jealous from apprehension, fearing that it may proceed from love 
of her., 

The poem from which these lines are taken is of considerable Iciigtli, but wc 
shall limit our extract to the foregoing citation. Another of his pieces is the 
following: 

Ask the drawn sword of her glances if there still remains in my heart a drop of 
blood to supply the sources of my tears. Ah I tliere is no protector, none to excuse or 
sooth (the lover) on the day desire torments (Atm). She has drawn against ns the 
sharp (sword) of her looks, that nymph with the slender waist. She is a Turk by 
' nation (6), and the arrow she shoots off commits less ravage than the glances of her 
eyes. And (let me not forget) the night in which I went to meet her; when I held con- 
verse with sleeplessness, and care was the companion of my couch. The dread of her 
cruelty drove me for protection to her, yet how often do the most forward retreat (be- 
fore seriotu danger). The wine-cup had then subdued her native rigour, and ebriety 
borne down her capriciousness; an embrace was lawfully due, and 1 then kissed a <17 
charming month and neck I Throughout the night my thoughts were at work; was 
it a false image which I had met, — the phantom of a nocturnal dream? How then 
had her aversion ceased? how did we meet in love? My (soul so) proud and (so) hum- 
ble is the slave of love; her (body so) foil and (so) slight is (the throne) of beauty. 

In the following, he reproaches his family and friends : 

O, you (who dwelt) at the junction of the two streams, if I have treated you with 
rigour (7), my excuse has been already given ; mistake not my (reason for) quitting the 
place which you inhabit; the man of noble mind is impatient under injustice. 

17 
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Didst thou suppose that I could erer turn my love away from thee? (Be it known to 
him) who thinks it should be done, that a thousand reasons are against it (8). 


I am much pleased with the two following verses from one of his kastdas; 
they are extremely sentimental : 

When I call to recollection the tribe which dwells in the valley, love kills that 
heart of mine and gives it life. When I was at Rakmatain (9), I longed after them, 
but their tents were in the valley of Ghadftya (10) ; O, how distant were the objects of 
my desire 1 (11) 


Ibn al-Khaiyat was born at Damascus, A. 11. 450 (A. D. 1058); he died there 
on the 11th Ramadan, 517 (A.D. 1123): another statement, which however is 
not exact, places his death on the 17th Ramadan. 


(1) See note (7), page aS; and note (4), page 33. 

(2) Literally: Some water of the face which i have kept from teiling. That is: I have still a feeling of 
honour which prevents me from prostituting my talents for money, and praising unworthy persons In hopes of 
being rewarded.— See note(f5j, page 108. 

(3) The highland of Najd In Arabia Is frequently celebrated for its flowers and their perfume; it is 
the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. 

(4) Literally : O my two friendi. See note (1), page 115. 

(5) Literally: tie companion^: the companion of pain or sickness *13, is the cure 

(6) Compare this with the verses at page 101. 

(7) Literally: if my etorm hat borne you away. 

(8) In the Arabic, the relative pronoun in aiL* can be referred to two antecedents ; the word jd signifies 
flighty and joined to the negative particle, neeeuity; the sense of the verse is consequently very difficult to 
determine, and the studied obscurity of its construction induces me to apprehend that 1 have missed the au- 
thor's real meaning. 

>9) Ar-itakmatain, a valley near Medina, mentioned by ancient poets ; a number of other places in Ara- 
bia bear this name. 

(10) The valley of al-Ghad4ya is not noticed in the biographical dictionaries of as-Soyftti, ax-Zamakhshari 
and Yakut. 

(if) The meaning of the expression U Juu is given by ax-Zawxani in his commentary on the 70th verse of 
Amro 'l-Kais's Moallaka. 


AL-MAIDANI. 

Abti ’1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim at-MaidSni, 
native of NaisSpur, was an eminent literary man and a learned |duloIoger. 
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He was the favourite pupil of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Wahidi, author of the commen- 
tary on the Koran he then studied under otlicr masters and acquired a solid 
knowledge of the Arabic language, particularly philology and {the history of) the 
proverbs current among the Arabs of the desert. He composed on the subject 
a number of instructive works, amongst others the Book of Proverbs (1) which 
bears his name, and to which no other similar work can be compared. He wrote 
also the Kitdh as-Sdmi fi ’l-Asdttd {Book of him who aspires after the signi- 
fication of proper Names)^ a good treatise of its kind. He had learned by heart 
and taught (a portion of) the Traditions ; and the following verses, which I 
believe are his own, were often recited by him: * 

A hoary dawn broke upon the night of my cheeks, and I said : * * It may perhaps bo 
“ satisfied with (turning tiokite) my beard.’* But as it still spread, I reproached it and 
it answered : ** Hast thou ever seen a dawn which was not followed by day ?” 

He died at Naisapur, on Wednesday, 2.5th Ramadan, A. H. 518 (A. D. 1124), 
and was buried at the Gate of Maidan Ziad (ffippodrome of Zidd). This 
Maiddn was named after Ziad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, and is one of the quarters 
of Naisapdr: from it is derived the surname d/mVA//u‘.— AI-MaidAni Itad a son Oft 
called Abu Saad Said, who was distinguished for his talents and piety; he wrote 
a work, entitled al-Ismd fi H-Asmd {Attainment of the signification of proper 
Names), and died A, H. 539 (A. D. 1144-5.) 

(1) ProfiMMr FrayUg, of Bonn, hu juitpubUthed a Latin translation of this useful work. 


IBN AL-KHAZIN. 

Abd T-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-FadI Ibn Abd al-Khklik, sur- 
named Ibn al-Khazin {son of the treasurer), came of a family which inhabited 
Dainaur, but he himself was bom and died at Baghdad. This katib(l) and 
poet was a man of merit, and wrote the fairest hand of any in his time; he was 
father (2) to the celebrated katib Abd T-Fath Nasr Allah, who transcribed re- 
peatedly the Makdmas (of Hariri), which copies are still extant, and who col- 
lected his father's poems into a Diwdn : those poems are good, the verses being 
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welt turned and the thoughts fine; as, for instance, the following, which contain 
a very original idea : 

He who acts uprightly is disappointed in his wishes, and he who acts crookedly is 
successful (3) and attains his end. See the letter alif ( ^ ), it held itself up straight, and 
missed gaining the diacritical point, which the noun ( j) obtained by its crookedness. 

By the same: 

Who will bring me lhat brunette whom [her jealous relations) have surrounded 
with (lances) like to her in colour (V , slenderness, and flexibility. Her lover should put 
on a double breastplate of patience, so as to face the point of the spear and watch when 
the eyes {6f her (/Hardinns) yield to slumber. The wine of youth causes her to faulter 
(m her gait); it is not the breath of the zephyr [which bends that flower); she is drunk 
[with youth), and I am doubly drunk with love. My eyes arc as a headstrong, spirited 
courser ; when I slack their bridle, they bear me into trouble. 

By the same : 

01 thou who knowest all secrets; thou knowest what feeble resistance 1 can offer to 
the deceitful blandishment of her bccauty I Let then my love for her [lose its force and) 
languish as her eyes I Let my consolation for her [loss) be as perfect as her beauty. 
The weight of mountains is less than what I bear on my heart afflicted by the pains of 
love. 

The following verses were written by him to Abu 'LKasim al-Ahwazi, a phy- 
sician who had hurt him in letting blood : 

(iod pity the overthrown I Those whom your hands wound are mangled by a lan- 
cet (5). You come upon your bands [of patients] with bandages, which you spread out 
and fold on one arm and another (0). You bleed them? by Allah 1 you mangle them; 
stabbing with the point of your well-aimed weapons. Is that a lancet-case or a quiver 
of arrows? or is it [the sword) 7A ’l-Fakftr borne by the corpulent bald-head [Ali] (7)? 
Woe be to me I if 1 meet thee after this, thou stcrn-faccd Antar, unless 1 wear a cui- 
rass (8) . 

Another day, this phy sician, having Abu ’1-Fadl for guest, treated him with 
great attention and had him conducted to the garden and Ijath belonging to the 
hou.se; on this occasion, the poet composed these vcrse.s: 

60 I visited a dwelling where I met no door-keeper but received me with smiles. 

The pleasure which appeared in the countenance of the servant was a harbinger of 
the kindest reception from the master (9). I entered his garden and I visited his bath; 
and gave grateful thanks to the kindness of their owner JO). 

I have since found that the katib Imad ad-din, in hi.s Kharida^ attributes the 
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preceding verses to a physician of Ispahan, named Aim T-Kasiin llibat Allali 
Ibnal-Husain Ibn Ali al-Ahwazi« who, he says, died sonic years later than A. II. 
550 (A, D. 11 55) : he gives the same lines also in the life of Ibn al-Kha/in, so it 
isdiflicult to decide which is the author. — We extract also (he following passage 
from the poetry of Ibn al-Kliazin : 

(/ laved) a slonder-waisted [nymph]^ whosedangiiage showed that she was an Arab, 
but whose seducing looks were Indian (11). I sipped the cup of patience till I stole 
from her guardians an hour of interview, sweeter than honey. I softened her paternal 
and maternal uncles, a jealous one excepted, that was on her cheek (12), and resem- 
bled a drop of [black] musk deposed on the [red) flower of the pomegranate; it seemed 
to me as if a violet were growing in a rose. 

By the same : 

Thy imago came to visit me, and my eyes stole an instant of hurried slumber unper- 
ceived by the spies who watched mo (11). Hy lips had not as yet iinished kissing the 
yielding [beauty); my hands had scarcely pressed the r/otrms) confided [tu them), wlion 
I fancied that [my enemies) perceived (me), and that they all said: lie had ndt slept were 
he not visited by her image (l^i). — Then [the pleasing phantom) fled away and va- 
nished ; and [lohen present, the light of its beauty) made mo think the morning risen, 
though it had not yet appeared. 

The greater portion of his poetry contains fine thoughts (15). He died in 
the month of Safar, A. H. 518(A.D. 1124), at the age of 47 years; the hfdiz 
Ibn al*Jawzi says, how^ever, in his Munlazim, that his death took place in 512. 
His son Abii ’1-Fath Nasr Allah was still alive in the year 575 (A. D. 1179), 
but I have not been able to learn the dale of his death. 


(1) See page 26, note (7). 

(2) In ihc printed Arabic text, the conjunction ^ in misplaced; it should precede the not follow ii. 

(3) Read in the printed text. 

(4) The spears of the ancient Arabs were made of a sort of yellow cane with knots at Intervals (bamboo? . 
and are frequently named the yellow or brown (xiimr) In the metaphorical language of the poets. 

(») This verse and the following contain some double riicaiiiugs and puns \»hicli no translation can preserve. 

(6) This verse has also the following meaning: You come upon the bands ivith bands which spread out 
and surround (the enemy, attacking him) hand to hand. 

(7) See the description of the khalif All’s personal appearance in AbA 'l-FadA's Annals, i. I. p. 339. Mu> 
hammad gave him the celebrated sword Zu ’l-FakAr. 

(8) This physician, It would appear, shed as much blood as the famous warrior Antara of the tribe of Abs 
{Absi; which word seems also to mean here siern^Iooking). In these burlesque verses is found the vulgar 
pronunciation Antar for Antara. 
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'9) LHerally : The advances of politeness on the fdee of the master. 

(10) This verse is designed to bear a double meaning, and may signify : 1 entered his paradise, and 1 visited 
his hell ; and thanked RidwAn [the angel who guards heaven) and the kindness of MAlik {the angel who guards 
hell.) 

tH) That Is: They mounded like swords made of Indian steel. 

fl2) The same word which in Arabic means mafarna/ uncle signifles also mots, beauty-spot; this tdfered 
too fair an opportunity for quibbling to be neglected by the later Arabic poets. 

(13) See note (3), page 116; it has been said- that the lovers met in their dreams, and of course jealous spies 
Would endeavour to prevent the lover from sleeping, when they had him in their power. — What Is here trans- 
lated by hurried slumber, signifles literally the slumber of the fsarfSsl. 

(14) A true lover should never sleep but to dream of his beloved. 

(15) We may judge from the verses just translated what were considered as fine thoughts by Ibn KhalllkAn 
and his contemporaries. 


NASIH AD-DIN AL-AUKAJANI. 

AbA Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Arrajani, suraamed Nksih 
ad-dill {friend of religioii), was kadi of Tiistar and Askar Mukram, and com- 
posed some extremely beautiful aud charming poetry. Mention is made of him 
by the katib Imad ad-din in his Khartda : In the prime of life,” says he, 
“ al-An*agani was in the Nizamiya College at Ispahan; {die flow of) his poetry 
commenced some years later tlian A. H. 480 (A. D. 1087), about the period 
of Niziim al-Mulk’s death, and continued till the end of his life, in the year 
** 544 (A. D. 1 1 40): he did not cease acting as deputy to the kadi of Askar Muk> 
** ram, and w’as highly honoured and respected. His poetry is great in quan- 
** tity, and the collected {xirtion is not the tenth part of what he eomposed. 

Having gone to Askar Mukram in the year 549 (A. D. 1154), I met there his 
** son Muhammad Rais ad-din, who read over with me several times a lai^e 
“ quire full of his father’s verses. Arrajan was the native soil of his family tree, 
and Askar Mukram in KhAzestan the dwelling place of his kindred: though a 
70 Persian by birth, he drew his origin from the Arabs; the ancient stock from 
** which he sprung were the Ansars (1), (a noble extraction) the like of which 
** was never olTcred by past ages; and he was descended from the tribe of Aus 
and the branch of Khazraj ; in speech he was a Koss (2) and an lykd (3); in 
** writing, a Persian and {first) horseman in its hippodrome; in judgment, he 
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was a Solomon, and one of those sons of Persia who reached the highest 
** point of knowledge (4); he united beauty, in external form, to sweetness in the 

perfume (of good charactei^'* I learn from his collected poetical works 
that he was klidi’s deputy in Khuzestkn ; acting sometimes at Tustar, other times 
at Askar Mukram, the kadi of which, Nasr ad-din Abd Muhammad Abd aI-K4hir 
Ibn Muhammad, he replaced at one period, and at another later, Imad ad-din 
Abd ’1-Ala Rajd ; upon tliis he composed these lines : 

That I should act as deputy in such a profession is one of the turns of Fortune. It 
is a wonder that I can have patience to endure such wondrous changes. 

Being both jurisconsult and poet, he alluded to this in the following verses : 

1 am without contradiction the most poetic doctor of tho age, or (at least) the most 
learned doctor among poets. When 1 utter verses, people inscribe them (tn thdr me- 
mory) with natural facility, without tho trouble of repetition (5). Like a voice in the 
shade of mountains, when (my poetry) strikes the ear, it awakens tho answer of the echo . 

By the same: 

Though you be a man of good counsel, ask advice from others on the day in which 
evil fortune befols you. With the eye, you can distinguish for and near, but it you 
cannot see without a mirror. 

By the same : 

I never roamed through distant regions without making you [my generous patron!) 
the special object of my search. My efforts to meet you were earnest, but the only 
fovour you procured me was the persecutions of misfortune. I still draw towards you, 
though I turn my foce away, and my motions are as those of the stars (6). I go to- 
wards the far East that 1 may find you, though my apparent direction is towards the 
West. 

The following versos were written by him to a man in authority, ropitnching 
him for not asking for him after a period of separation : 

O my friend, I oCfor my life in ransom for thine I O thou whom it is my duty to love I 
why hast thou not reproached me for my neglect? To-day 1 complain of thy neglect 
and reproach thee. A proof that thou art tired of me is that I have been absent for 
some days and none came to inquire for me. When thou seest the slave run away un- 
pqrsoed, (ibtew) that it is the master who mns away from him. 

By the same, containing a singularly original thought: 

When none had pity on my sufferings, my flMting image which visited the slumbers 
of my mistress (7), and which I in my thinness resembled, had compassion on me. It 
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71 fielded me secretlf its place, and I went that night to visit my beloved, who thought 
she saw me in a dream (not tn reality). So wo passed a night togelhw unperceiv^; 
I being awake under her eyelids, and she, asleep. 

In one of his kastdas is found the following verse : 

Look at that (ckarmtnjr) mole (8) below her neck, and learn how treasures are bid 
in secret corners. 

By the same : 

Canosco et amicus pubescit; roliqui ilium et ille mereliquit; quod in me niger erat 
(scil. barh(i\ album fiictum est, et quod in illo album (scil. yena) erat, nigrum. 

By the same : 

[The lover) asked the groves where was his beloved ; he hearkened to obtain an 
answer from the echo, but it only repeated his words. “Where,” said he, “does she 
“ now sojourn?” It answered : “Where does she now sojourn (9)?” 

By the same : 

If I knew not what I now know, my ignorance would give me as much happiness as 
my knowledge gives me grief. Thus the sparrow ranges unconiined and feeds in the 
gardens, whilst the nightingale is imprisoned for its talent of song. 

Another poet has thus expressed the same idea : 

The woes and evils of the world visit men of talent alone ; so the only birds deprived 
of freedom are those which possess a tuneful voice. 

The idea is similar to that which is contained in the following verse, taken 
from a long poem of Abu Ishak al-Ghazzi, whose life has been already given (see 
page 3S) : 

My talents, no doubt, have done mo harm; the aloe»-wood is burned for its sweet 
perfume. 

We shall confine ourselves to the foregoing extracts, as the fear of being 
prolix hinders us from giving one of his long kastdas . — ^By the same (10) : 

I love the man whoso face is fair towards his friend and whose heart is free from 
guile: despite all dangers, his friendship will endure; and tell mo, does every man’s 
friendship endure ? 

As tills second verse, which can be read backwards (in the original Arabic\ 
is to be found in the poetical works of al-Gbazzi, we are unable to decide which 
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of these two poets composed it.— Al-Arrajani’s verses abound in pretty thoughts, 
and have been collected in a separate volume. lie was born A. II. AGO (A. D. 
1067-8); died in the montli of the first Rabi, A. II. .544 (A. D. 1149), at the city 
of Tostar, or at Askar Mukram according to another relation. — Arrajdni means 7S 
belonging to ArrajaHy which is one of tlte districts of al-Ahwaz in Khuzestan; 
most persons say that the name of this place is written with a single r, and it is 
thus that al-Mutanabbi gives it in the following verse : 

To Arjftn, my rapid steeds! Such is my firm resolution, which leaves the hostile 
spears broken behind it. 

Al-Jawhari, however, in his dictionary the Sahdhy and al-Hazimi in his Syno- 
nymes, state that this name takes a double r.— Tostar y called vulgarly Shushter, 
is a well-known city in Khuzestan. — Askar Mukram (the camp of Mukram ) ; 
people differ respecting tfiis Mukram, but most of the well-informed say that 
he was brother to Mutraf Ibn Sidan Ibn Akila Ibn Zikw&n Ibn Ilabban Ibn 
al-Kharzak Ibn Ghailan Ibn Ilawa Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn 
Kais Ibn Ghailan Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan : such is the genea- 
logy which 1 have extracted from Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jamharat; the name of lUihila is 
not, however, in this list (1 1), diough die Mukram above-mentioned is said to lie 
descended from Bahlla and from Ilawa ; God knows best the truth ! Others say 
that this Mukram was descended from JoAna al-Aamiri; and some again state 
that he was freedman to al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ai-ThakaG, who posted him in that 
place for the purpose of waging war against Kliurzad Ibn Baris (1 2), and for this 
reason it was called after him. — Khazestan is an extensive region between Basra 
and (the province of) Faris. 


(1) AnsAn (aMeff); name given to the people of Medina, who lent aisistance to Muhammad when eipelled 
from Mekka. 

(2) Ko 88 wa8 a bUhop of NajrAn in Arabia Felii ; he lived some 3 rear 8 before the introduction of Uiamiem, 
and wa8 celebrated for hi8 eloquence.— See De Sacy’8 Mdrlrf, page 27fr. 

(3) lyad wa8 the third in deacent from AdnAn, whose eloquence was proverbial; his talent was inherited 
by bis descendants, of whom Koss was one. 

(4) Literally : Who attained the knowledge euepended to the Pleiades. 

(5) 8uch appears to be the meaning of the word »Ia)| in this verse. The espression (lo 

teeture) has been already noticed, page 02, note (1). 

(6) He alludes to the retrograde motion of the planeu. 


18 
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(7) That the reader may understand this little piece, it is neressory to repeat here one of the observations 
already made on the whimsical Idea held by Arabic poets respecting dreams. (See note (3), page 116). They 
fancy that the lover sees the image of his mistress In a dream, because he is really visited by a phantom 
which she herself sends to him. The lover too sends his image to glide under the eyelids of his beloved, who 
then dreams of him. llere the lover was so eitenuated, that he took the place of his own image, which very 
complacently gave it up to him. 

(8) Sec note (0), (age 33. 

(9) Literally: Where <t the place in which she has taken the baggage off her come/.— The echo shows, by 
its answer, that it was as equally desirous as the lover of knowing where the beloved then resided, and conse- 
quently could give him no information. 

(10) It is evident that this has been inserted later, and-in the wrong place also. Many examples of similar 
inattention will be pointed out in the course of the work. 

(11) In the life of Rutaiba Ibn Muslim, the author states for what reason the name of BAhila is suppressed 
in the genealogical fist remounting from Maan to AdnAn. 

(12) Such also is the account given by Abb 'l-FadA in his Geography, page 316 of the Arabic text; the 
adversary with whom Mukram had to contend is there called Khurddd, but Ibn KhallikAn writes the name In 
the same manner as the excellent historian, at-Thabari. This campaign was made A. H. 93, and an account 
of it is given in Major Price's Retrospect of Muhammadan Uistory, vol. I, page 472. 


IBN MUNIR AT-TARABOLUSI. . 

Abti ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Munir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muflih at-Tar&bolusi {native 
of Tripoli in Syriei)^ surnamed Muhaddib ad-din {Knibellisher of Religion)j 
Ain az-Zamw {Eye of Time)y was a poet of considerable celebrity, and his 
collected poetical works arc still extant: his father recited poetry and sung 
in tlie market-places of Tripoli. The son, as he grew up, learned the 
Koran by heart, and, after studying philology and literature, commenced 
reciting verses of his own; he then went to Damascus and settled there; {in 
religion) he was a Bafldi (I). The number of his satires and the causticity 
of his language were so excessive, that Bdri, son to the atabek Toghtikin and 
prince of Damascus, imprisoned him for some time and intended to have his 
tongue cut out, but being interceded with, he consented to banish him. Ihn 
Munir held a correspondence with Ibn al-Kaisarani, in which these two poets 
attacked each other; for they w'ercboth residents of Baghdad, and each jealous 
of the other, as generally happens with persons who follow the same profeMion. 
In one of Ibn Munir's kasidasy arc found these verses : 
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When a man of noble mind perceives that he is neglected(2), his resolution should 
be, to depart for another land. Thus the moon, when waned away, strives to attain to 
its full, and. succeeds by changing its place. Shame on your wisdom (3)1 if you 
consent to drink of a troubled source (A) when the bounty of God fills the very de- 
serts. During the course of your life, you sat (tn listleu idleness) and rivalled your 
camels in indolence; why not take them, and pry into the secrets of the desert (5)? 
Depart and you shall gain lustre, like the sword which, when drawn, shows on oach 
side of its blade the ornaments which were bidden by the scabbard. When life for- 
sakes the body, count it not death ; the only death is to live in humiliation. Devote your 
life to the deserts, not to poverty t As long as God permite you to live, let it suffice 
you to deserve his favour. Despise the vileness of fortune’s gifts, when they draw near 77 
to you ; (remam not in inglorious ease,) but be as the phantom of a vision which ap- 
pears and departs. Fly, even during th« noontide fires (6), from those on whom you 
rained honey, and who reaped for you colocynth. Fly the deceitful wretch in whoso 
[heart) the plantations of friendship are badly rooted, and who, if you show him sin- 
cerity, will misinterpret {your conduct). Ah, how well 1 know the world and its peo- 
ple I with them it is a crime for merit to be perfect, 'fhey arc formed in Nature’s basest 
mould; the best of them, if I say a word, will repeat it; and if I keep silence, will re- 
port to others what I never said. When Fortune thinks to cast mo down, my haughty 
spirit bears mo up even to the stars. I impress upon my mind the discourse of grave 
events, though it be darkly uttered ; I tend my c.imels, but I fatigue them also on the 
failure of herbage (7). [The) declaration [which I make is plain and clear) as the 
light of morning; then follows a firm resolution which executes [my will), as the edge 
of the sword slays the victim which it encounters. 

One of his best pieces is the hasida xvhich be{;ins with th(!.se verses; 

Who has placed the mopn on the point of that spear? Who has imbued with subtle 
magic the edge of that [sword] of Yemen (8)? Who has sent down the highest luminary 
to a sphere circumscribed by the f«»lds of a tunic from Khosrowan (9)? Is that a 
glancing eye or a scabbard from which a sharp sword comes forth? Is that a young 
beauty whose waist, as she walks, bends gracefully from side to side? or is it rather the 
elastic motion of a pliant lance? She has subdued me, 1 who before was so proud; 
love makes the lion slave of the covert-seeking gazelle. 

From the same poem : 

Is it not liquid musk which drops from her locks upon the summit of that pliant reed 
[her body)1 What intoxicating draughts of love, what pearl -like teeth are in the covert 
formed by those lips of coral 1 Were the moon, when shining in full lustre, asked whom 
she envied, she would reply : Such a one’s daughter (10). She has vanquished me by 
the variety of her perfections ; [charms] which consist in the sound of her voice and 
the aspect of her form, the haughty port of the Persian (11), the voluptuousness of 
Syria, glances like those of the maids of Irak, and language [sweet as that] spoken in 
HijAz. Wine is not more dangerous for the reason than is the pure eloquence of the 
desert, uttered with a Turkish pronunciation. « 

By the same : 
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Her eyes denied having shed my {heart’$) blood ; but she held up her head (12), and 
then they acknowledged their guilt. Do not suppose that the mole upon her chock is 
a tear of blood, shed by my eyes ; it was a burning coal of the fire which consumed 
my heart; and on being plunged into [the yielding substance of) her cheek, it was ex- 
tinguished, and then rose to the surface. 

In one of his kasidas arc found these lines : 

Speak not harshly to mo, for the marks of your displeasure are already sufficiently 
manifest. O, my mistress 1 where arc those smiles which are now replaced by frowns? 

I found the anecdote which follows in the handwriting; of the shaikh Abd 
74 al-Azim al-Mundiri(13): was told by Abii ’1-Majd, kadi of Suwaida(14), that 

** there were in Syria two poets, Ibn Munir and Ibn al-Kaisarani, the former of 
** whom used to taunt the latter (with being so unlucky) tliat he never accom- 

panied any one without that person’s meeting with ill fortune; it happened, 
** however, that a musician sung these verses to the alalick Imad ad-din Zinki, 
" prince of Syria, who was then besieging the castle of Jabar(4a/ri^ labor) (1 5): 

* What woe I suffer from that coy and firoward nymph, when vile informers repeat to 
‘ her tales completely false. 1 salute her, and she turns away ; curving her arched 
* eyebrows (into a froum), as if I were a wine-cup, and she still sufiering from its 
‘e^cts.’ 

‘‘Zinki applauded the verses and asked who was 4he author; and on learning 
“ that they were composed by Ibn Munir, who was then at Aleppo, he wrote 
“ to the governor of that place with orders to send him the poet with all speed. 
“ The very night Ibn Munir arrived (at the camp), the atabek Zinki was mur- 
“ dered” — (we shall {jive the details of this event in his life). “On his death, 
“ Asad ad-din Shirkuh, prince of Emessa, took Nur ad-din Mahmud, son to 
“ Zinki, and, ‘putting himself at the head of the Syrian troops, returned to 
“ Aleppo, w'hilc Zain ad-rdin Ali, father (1G) to Muzaflar ad-din, prince of Arhcla, 
“ took the command of the troops belonging to the provinces east (of Syria), 
“ and went back with them to Mosul, where he joined Saif ad-din Gh^zi, 
“ (another) .son to Zinki, and made him master of Mosul. Ibn Munir went 
“ back to Aleppo along with the army, and svas accosted in these terms by Ibii 
“ al-Kaisarani: ‘Take that for all with which you flouted me.’ ” — This same 
Ibn al-Kaisarani composed the following lines on Ibn Munir, who had reviled 
him in a satire : 
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Ibn Muntr I in reviling me, you have insulted a man of learning, who, by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, was beneficial to mankind. But my heart is not oppressed fiir 
that; I have before me the model offered to the companions of Muhammad (17). 

Ibn Munir's poetry is eminently reGned; he was born at Tripoli, A. H. 473 
(A. D. 1080-1); and died in the month of the latter Jumada, 548 (September, 

A. D. 1153), and was buried near the chapel at Mount Jaushan (18). I visited 
his tomb and found these verses inscribed on it : 

Let him who visits my tomb be assured that ho shall meet with what I have mot 
with. May God have mercy on him who visits me [here) and says to me: *May God 
have mercy on thee I' 

His life is given by the hafiz Ibn Asakir in his History of Damascus, who there 
says: ** Al-Khatib as-Sadid (the able preacher) Abu Muhammad Abd al-Katiir 
** Ihn Abd al-Aziz, preacher at Hamah, relates as follows : ‘‘After the death of 
“ Ibn Munir the poet, I saw him in a dream(1 9); I was on a lofty hill in a garden, 

“ and I asked him how he was and told him to come up to me,’ and he replied: 

“ cannot, by rc.ison of my breath ;* on which I said : ‘ Hast thou drunk wine ?’ 

“ ‘Something w’orse than wine, 0 khatibl* he replied. ‘What is it?’ said 1. 

“ ‘Dost thou know?’ said he, ‘ what befel me on account of those poems in which 
“ 1 reviled people?' ‘ What befel thee?’ ‘My tongue,’ he replied, ‘swelled and 
“ lengthened out as far as sight could reach, and each poem recited with it bc- 
“ came a dog which clung to it.’ 1 saw that he was barefooted an\l that his 
“ clothes were completely worn out, and I heard a voice over him repeat tliese 
“ words : Over them shall be coverings of fire^ and under them shcdl be floors 
“ of fire (20). I then awoke in terror.”—! have since found in tlic Diwdn of 
Abd ’1-Hakam Obaid Allah (whose life I intend to give), that Ibn Munir died 
at Damascus, A. H. 547 (A. D. 1152); AbA ’1-Hakam having composed someyG 
elegiac verses on his death, which show that he died in tliat city. From 
among those verses we shall quote the following, which are written in the usual 
ludicrous style of the author : 

They bore him along upon the bier, and washed his corpse on the bank of the river 
KallAt; they wanned the water in a well-tinned cauldron, under which they lit sticks of 
oak. 

In admitting the exactness of the fact (jnentioned in these verses), we shall be 
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obliged to combine it with the statement already given, and suppose that he 
died at Damascus and was then carried to Aleppo for burial (21 ). — Tripoli is a 
city of Syria, situated on the sea-coast and lying near Balbek. In the year 503 
(A.D. 1100), it was taken by the Franks from its possessor, Abd Ali Anun^r Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ammar, after a siege of seven years : the history of this event is 
too long to 1 ‘clate. 


(1) The word Rdfidi (heretic) i« generolly made uae of by the Sunnites to designate a follower of Sbiite 
doctrines. Tho kAtib IiiiAd ad-dIn says, in bis Kharlda, (MS. of tho Bib. du Roi, fio, 1414, fol. 1), that Ibn 
Munir professed ibe most exaggerated Shiite principles, whilst his rival. Ibn al-Kaisarani, was a devout Sun-> 
nitc.-^For the origin of the RAriilis, sec Dc Sacy's Eatpoti de la Religion dee DruzeSt tom. I. p. 48. introd. 
48) Literally : Perceives that obacureness is become the guest of his dwelling. 

(3) Literally: Folly to your wisdom! 

(4) To drink of a troubled source; that is. to live dependent on a mean patron, who troubles the pleasure 
his gifts might create, by saying how ill they arc deserved. 

(5) These verses contain a number of verbal quibbles, to which the author in some cases has sacrifleed good 
taste; here, for instance, he has adopted a gross and ridiculous metaphor, pedieulos vanarl (fala) In /uha 
deserti (fala). 

(0) Literally: Join to the ardent noon flight from those, etc, 

(7) The meaning of the poet appears to be. that when his camels can no longer And nourishment, he re- 
moves with them to some distant and more fertile spot. This, however, seems to bo only a metaphor, by 
which he wishes to imply that if his talents are neglected in one country, he travels to another. 

(8) This verse signifies in piuiner language: Who has united that beauteous countenance to a gracefiil 
body pliant as a lance? Who has imbued with subtle magic the glances of that native of Yemen? 

(9) The poet is so dazzled by the beauty of his mistress, that he takes her for the sudT. 

(10) Daughter ^j| ; the reason for so translating the Arabic word may be learned from the observations 
made in the introdiirtion. 

(11) The ancient poets sometimes allude to tho proud and stately gait of the Persians; see Diwdn d^Amro 
U-Eais, page 40, line 5 of the Arabic test. 

(12) Literally: Her cheeks. 

(13) Sec note (7). page 40. 

(14) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 

(15) Sec the life of IiiiAd ad-dtii Zinki. 

(10) In the Arabic text, the word jJt^ is incorrectly printed jJj. 

(17) This alludes to the following passage of the Koran: '*You have in the Apostle of God an excellent 
** example, unto him who hopcth in God and the last day, and remembereth God frequently." See surat 33. 
verse 21. 

(18) According to the author of the Mardsid al-Ittila, JaushAn Is a hill near Aleppo. 

(19) See note (7). page 40. 

(20) See Koran, surat 39. verse 18. 

(21) The author has already stated that Ibn Munir was buried at Jaushan, a hill near Aleppo, but he eon- 
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eludes (irom the Tenes just cited that he died at Damascus, since the funeral ablutions were performed on the 
bodj near the river Kallht: This river must then be close to Damascus, yet none of the Arabic geographers 
have mentioned it, nor Is it noticed by any of the European travellers v^hose ^'orks 1 have consulted. 


AL-KADl AR-RASHID ABU X-HUSAIN. 

Al-Kadi ar-Rashid (the well-guided kadi) AbA ’1-IIusaiA Ahmad, son of 
al-Kadi ar-Rashtd AbA ’1-Ha$an Ali, son of al-Kadi ar-Rasbid AbA Ishak Ibrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibnal-lIusainlbnaz-Zubairal-Ghassani (of the tribe ofGhas- 
edn) al-Oswani (native of Syene) : lliis kadi belonged to an honourable and 
influential family; he is author of a work called Kitdb 'al-JindUy etc., containing 
notices on a number of eminent men of talent (1 ) ; his poetical works form a vo- 
lume, and those of his brother the kadi al-Muhaddib AbA Muhammad al-IIasan 
have also been collected into a volume : they were both good writers in prose 
and verse. The following lines, from a beautiful kastda by al-Muhaddib, con- 
tain an elegant and original idea : 

Soc the milky way among tho stars; it resembles a swollen stream watering mea- 
dows. Wero it not a river, tho constellations of the Fish and the Crab had never swum 
in it. 

From another kasida by the same author : 

I have no thirst for any other water but tho Nile’s, — not even — God pardon mo 1— for 
that of Zamzam (2). 

Tlie writings of this poet abound in fine thoughts; he commenced making 
verses A. H. 526, and mention is made of him by tlie katib Imad ad-din in his 
SaU wa 'z-ZaiL He possessed a greater talent for poetry than his brother 
ar-Rashid, but was his inferior in all other sciences, lie died at Cairo in the month 
of Rajab, 561 (May, A. D. 1166). As for the k&di ar-Rashid, he is spoken of in 
these terms by AbA ’t-Tahir as«Silafi in one of his talikas (3): *‘ln the year 
** 559 (A. D. 1163-4) he was named, against his will, inspector of the govem- 
** ment offices at Alexandria; and in the month of Muharram, 563 (October, 

1167), he was put to death unjustly through the malice of his enemies.” 
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The katib Imatl ad-din speaks of turn also in the Sail wa ’z-Zail^ or supple- 
ment to his Khartda: '‘This overflowing ocean,” says he, "this swollen sea 
70 " has been noticed by me in the Khartda^ where I Itavc also made mention of 
" his brother al-Muhaddib; in die year 563 he was put to death unjusUy by 
“ Shawir for leaning towards die party of Asad ad-din Shirkuh. lie was black 
“ in skin, and lord of the town (4); he was the pearl of die age for his knowledge 
" of geometry, of die exact acicnces, and of those which are connected with the 
" study of die law and of poetry. The emir Adad ad-din Abi\ ’l-Fawkris Mur- 
" liaf Ibii Osama Ibn Munkid (5) recited to me some jioems by this author, and 
" among others, the following, which he says he heard from his own mouth: 

“ ‘ The woes which afflict me are creat, but my courage also is great ; and what harm 
‘ can polishing cause to the cutting steel? (wAat harm can therubc of adversity do me^) 

* The vicissitudes of fortune, the changes it brings about may alter the noble character 

* of others, but cannot alter mine. Did fire consume the ruby, the ruby then were as 

* a common stone. Let not the worthless rags which cover me deceive you; they are 

* the shell which encloses a pearl. Think not, when the stars are hidden, that their 
‘ smallness prevents them from being seen ; the fault must bo laid upon {the makntst 
‘of) your sight’ 

The idea in this last verse is taken from a long and well-known kasida^ com- 
posed by Abu ’1-Ala ’1-Maarri, in which that poet says: 

The eye sees the stars and thinks them small, but that smallness is the fault of the 
eye, not of the star. 

The katib Imad ad-din gives as this poet’s (6) the following versos, composed 
on al-Kamil, son of (the vizir) Shawir : 

If a man of honourable feelings does not quit the beloved spot in which ho is no 
longer welcome (7), that man has no resolution. Even did he love it to excess, he 
should know that death will tear him from it in spite of his reluctance. 

Imad ad-din relates also that he learned die following verses at Baghdad, in 
the year 551, from Muhammad Ibn Isa al-Yamani (8), who said that they had 
been recited to him by al-KAdi ar-Rashid, and that they were composed by him 
on a person (who had deceived his expedtations ) : 

Though the hopes which I placed in thee were disappointed, when I thought to have 
found in thee a just man; thou hast, however, conferred on me a service, which de- 
serves my gratitude wherever I may dwell ; for thou hast put me on my gqard against 
all my companions, and taught me that no sincere friend exists on earth. 
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The lines whidi follow were written to al-Kadi ar-Rasliid by al-Jalis Ibn 
al-IIabab (9) : 

By your absence, our rich store of noble deeds has been impoverished, and the d vell- 
ing'placc of glory is abandoned. When you sojourned willi us, the dark clouds [of 
sorrow) were dispelled, and prosperity followed wherever yon passed. In your de- 
parture, fortune has committed a crime, which cannot be pardoned but by your 
return. 

Al-Kadi ar-Rashid was black in colour, and to Uiis, allusion is made by tin* 
poet and katib Abu ’1-Fatli MahmAd Ibn Kadus in these satirical verses : 

O thou who rcsemblest Lokman, but not in wisdom (10); thou who hast lost thy 
learning, not preserved it ; thou hast stolen every one’s versos, and mayest be called 
the black thief (11). 

I am induced to think that the followin{> lines were composed on al-Kadi 77 
ar-Rashid also : 

If thou sayest: I was formed out of fire, and therefore surpass all men in intelligence, 
we answer: Thou speakest truth ; but what has wasted thee away to a cinder? 

Ar>Rashid, having travelled to Yemen on an embassy, pronounced verses in 
honour of some of tlie princes in that country, and amongst others, Ali Ihn 
Hatim al-llamdani, of whom he .said : 

Though Upper Egypt bo sterile and its people suffer dc^h, 1 shall not feel dearth 
in the country of Kahtftn . Since the land of MArili sup^cs my wants, 1 have no 
regret for Syene. If the vile sons of Khindif know not my worth, my merit is appre- 
ciated by the princes sprung from Hamd&n. 

These verses excited the hatred of the missionary residing at Aden, by whom 
they were transmitted in. writing to the prince of Egypt, who was so highly irri- 
tated by them, diat he caused (lie author to he arrested and delivered over to 
them bound and naked, after seizing all his property (12). Ar-Rashtd remained 
some time in Yemen-, and then returned to Egypt, where he was put to death 
by Shawir as we have already mentioned. - Ghmsdni means belonging to Glias- 
sdnj a great branch of the tribe of al-Azd, whose watering-place was at a foun- 
tain in Yemen called Ghassan, and from which they took their name. Oswdni 
means native of Oswdn {Syene)^ a town in Upper Egypt: as-Samani pronounces 
this name Aswdn^ but the former is the correct pronunciation, according to 
what I have been told by the h&fiz of Egypt Ahd al-Azim al-Mundiri. 

19 
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(1) The full title of this work is Jindn al^Jandn tea ridd ahAdhdn; that is, Gardma of the heart and 
Meadowt of the mind: it contains notices on the poets of Egypt, and is intended as a supplement to the 
Yatima of at-ThaAlibi. 

(2) Zamzam; the well in the precincts of the temple of Mckka; its waters are supposed, by the Muslims, 
to possess citraordinary virtues. 

(3) Sec note (2), page 35. 

(4) It is difficult to guess at ImAd ad-dtn's meaning from these words; in his rhythmical prose he hos 
brought ill the word halada {town) to rhyme withya/ada (lAtn), from which I am induced to think that here, 
as ill many other passages, he has sacrificed sense to sound. Perhaps he wishes to say that the kAdi ar-Rashtd 
was governor or proprietor of his native town Sycnc. 

(5) This emir was probably son to the OsAma whose life is given in this work : the kAtib ImAd ad-dIn says, 
in his Khartda (MS. No. 1414, ful. 117^ that he met him at Damascus, A. II. 571 (A. D. 1175-5). He is 
there called Adad ad-Dawlat, not Adad ad -din, as in the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAii. 

fS) In the Arabic tcit, a letter has been misplaced; the true reading is a3 

(7) Literally: Which repels him. 

(8) The kAtib ImAd ad-dtn states, in his Khartda (MS. No. 1414, fol. 250 verso), that the poet Muhammad 
Ibn Isa al-Yamani (or al-YamAiii as there written), came to Baghdad, A. H. 550, and lodged at the house of 
A Christian physician belonging to the family called Band TOma (the eont of Thomoi); he was a man of great 
talent and an able mathematician, and professed to understand the Almagett and the sciences of astronomy 
and logic. ImAd ad-dtn was at that time studying Euclid, and he proGted by the opportunity to have the 
difHcuitics of that author esplaiiied to him by al-Yamani, but was soon disgusted by the self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of his master. In the year 580, al-YamAiii returned to Baghdad, after having been absent for some 
time; IniAd ad-dtn hod then sonic scientific discussions with him, alfer which he lost sight of him and never 
saw him more. 

(0) The kAdi Ab(l 'l-MaAli Abd al-AzIz Ibn al-llusaiii Ibn al-HabAb al-Aghlabi descendant of the Aghla- 
bites) as-SaadI, was surnamed ahJalts (the companion) because he was admitted into the intimate society of 
the prince of Egypt: he wos a m^n of talent and a poet. Died A. II. 501 (A. D. 1105-0). (As-Soy Oil's ilnsn 
al^Yiuhddira, MS. No. 052, foL 150. > 

(10) Loknian, .so celebrated by the Arabs for his wisdom, was a black. 

(11) The black thief (in Arabic, al-Aswad as-Sdlikh) is the name of a species 4if venomous serpent. 

(12) This adventure is not very iiitelligiblyhi related, and indeed it cannot be perfectly understood without 
taking into consideration the following circiiiiistances : 1st, The sultan Ali Ibn llAtim, prince of SanaA (see 
lohannsen’s Historia lemenaf, p. 145), was descended from llamdAn, one of tbo posterity of KahlAii, brother 
to flimyar; he was therefore of the purest Arabic race; 2dly, Khiiidif was a descendant from Ismail, and 
consequently not of true Arabic blood ; his sons were TAbikha, KamAa, and Mudrika, from which last sprung 
Koraish and Muhammad, from whom were descended (according to their own accounts the Fatimile princes of 
Egypt; they were conse(|ucntly sons of Khindif, and it is against them that the poet here aims his satire. 
3dly. The missionary here mentioned was the secret agent of the Fatimite government (see note (V), page 20). 
The persons to whom ar-Rashtd was given up were probably some enemies he had in Yemen. 
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Abu ’1-Abbas Ahniacl Ibii Abi 'l-Kasim Abfl al-Ghaiii Ibn Alunad Ibii AIkI 
ar-Rahman Ibn Khalf Ibn Muslim ai-Lakbmi al-Maliki {J'olUiwer of the sect of 
Malik) al-Kolrusi, surnamcd an-iVaHs, was a man of considerable literary at- 
tainments. He is author of some good poetical pieces, which have l)ecn col- 
lected into a separate volume, from which I cxti'act the poem composed by him 
in praise of the emir Shnja ad-din (hero of religion) Jildak at-Takawi (client of 
Taki ad-dtn), and known by the title of W4li of Damietta ; the comm<'ncc- 
ment of this kasida is as follows : 

Say to my beloved : Thou hast prolonged thy aversion for me, and in that thou hadsi 
in view my death. If thou desirest that I cease to love, restore me my heart which is 
in thy possession. Thun hast broken thy promises, and hast not even kept that of 
sending thy image to visit me in my dreams (1). Yet 1 still act towards thee according 
to my compact, though thou hast transgressed that which thou madest to me. O mouth 
of the beloved I thou didst consume my heart when I tasted of thy cool source : thou 
didst declare mo a transgressor when 1 wished to obtain from thee thy honey. Dost 
thou think that I can admire the {pliant) branch of the willow after having seen thy 
[slender] waist? or that apples can charm my eyes after the sight of thy checks ? Dost 
thou think that thy fragrant locks can protect thee from the kisses of thy lover (2). it 7tt 
shall not be I I swear it by Him who has made love my mas^, so that I have Ixtcome 
thy slave I 0, heart of her whose movements are full of ^rac« and) softness, how 
hard thou art towards mol Dost thou think me insensible to love, or that I possess 
such inflexible sternness as thou? 


It is a beautiful poem from which this is taken, but wc shall confine oiii'selvcs 
to the foregoing quotation, lest this article should become too long. — An-Nan.s 
travelled to many countries, visiting remarkable men and employing his poetic 
talent as a means of obtaining donations fiom their lilierality. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Khariduy and says that he was a doctor of the sect 
of M&lik, and had some acquaintance with the sciences of the ancients (3) and 
general literature : he is author of these verses : 

The wealthy may rejoice on a day of festival, but the poor cannot. Can a festival 
rejoice mo whose garments arc {as) the people of Saba? Can it give pleasure to me 
while {the covering) of my head is that of Ibn Jala's. 
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He means the people of Saba whom we tore asunder and totally disunited 
(Koran, surat 34, verse IS); Ibn Jala had no iurl)an, and it is to this the poet 
Sohaiin (4) alludes in the rolio\vin(' verse : 

1 am Ibn Jala; 1 am the surmountei of obstacles; when I take off my turban, you 
may knov mo (5). 

The katih Imad ad-dtn speaks of an-NaRs in his Sail and says: *‘He was one 
“ of the jurisconsults at Misr, and l.heard his eiilogium made by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, 
“ to whom he wrote a kasfda from Misr.” — I extract also the following verses 
froth the volume containing his poetical works : 

O, fair traveller who settest out, bearing away with thee all my fortitude I is there 
any moans of meeting thee again? My eyes, though tinged with tears of blood, have 
not done justice to thy merits ; and my heart, though consumed (iy its passim), hath not 
Itorne thee sufficient love. 

His grandfather was (also) called Kotrus. — An-Nafis died at Kus (in Upper 
Ugypt) on the 24th of the lirst Rabi, A. II. 003 (A. D. 1206); he was at that 
time ii])wards of seventy years of a^e.—Lakhmi signifies descended from Lakhm, 
son of Adi ; the real name of Lakhm was Malik, and Amr was tliat of his brother, 
who was suruanicd Judean : these two having quarrelled, Amr gave Malik a box 
on the ear (lakham), and Malik struck Amr with a knife and cut off (jadam) his 
hand, whctici; the origin of their surnames.— 1 made fi'equcnt researches to find 
the origin of the word X'of/'u.vr', but could discover nothing certain, except that he 
was a native of Misr; hut I have been since informed by Raha ’d-din Zuhair the 
[)oet (who^e life we shall give), that this word was derived from Kotrus, the name 
of an-]Vali.s’ grandfather : Raha ad-din had betm his pupil and could repeat some of 
his poetry. - Abii 'l-MuzafTar Jildak was freedman to Taki ad-din Omar, prince 
of Hamah (whose life sliall be given later) : he was a man of piety and talent. 
Died at Cairo the 28tli Shahan, G28(A. D. 1231), aged upw'ardsof eighty. He 
had com{K>scd some poetry, and related traditions on the authority of as-Silafi 
the halix and others. Among the verses quoted as his by Rahli ad-din Zuhair 
wei-c the following on a boy who studied geometry and astronomy : 

I lie pucr mathematicus, facie rennsUl prmditns, mihi vitam qnotidie rapit et roddit. 
Facies ejus genera varia pulchritudinis comprehendit, ct dicercs Euclidem de eo disse- 
ruisse; nam in maxill4 ejus csl equator (6), dkvus ojuspunclum refert, ct gona trian- 
gulum. 
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These lines have also been attributed to Abu Jaafar al-Alawi (7), a native of 

Egypt- 

(1) See note (7), page 138. 

(2) Or more literally: Dost thou think that the myrtle of thy fragrant izdr can protect thee against the 

approach of him irho comes to quench his thirst. See Introduction. * 

(3) The icienees of the ancients; the sciences of logic, philosophy, mathematics, etc., borrowed from the 
ancient Greeks. 

(4) The poet Sohaim Ibn WathtI ar-BiAhi was born forty years before the introduction of Islamism ; he died 
A. H. 60 (A.D. 680).— (Ihn Duraid; quoted by as-SoyOtl in his Sharh Shawdhid aUMughni, MS. of the 

* Bib, du Roi, No. 1238, fol. 103 verso.) This is perhaps the poet who was suriiamed the stave of the Bam% 
*l-HashAs; sec note (7), page 20. 

(5) This verse is quoted by Maidani in his Proverbs; see Frcytag*s edition, 1. 1. p. 46. 

(6) The Arabs call the equinoctial line the line of equality: it here means the dark line which the beard, on 
its first appearance, forms round the face. 

( 7) This is probably the same person who Is called Abd Jaafar Muslim al-HusaIni in the life of Ibn HinzAbo. 


ABU X-ABBAS AS-SABTl. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Abmad Ibn Ilardn ar-Rasbid Ibn al-Mabdi Ibn al-Mansdr al- 
Hasbimi, generally known by the name of as-Sabti, was a devout and holy ascetic. 
Though he had the means of attaining a high rank in the world, he rcnounctHl 
it while his father was yet alive ; he detached his mind from all worldly all'airs 
and made choice of solitude and retirement, though his father was then a power- 
ful khalif. lie was sumamed as-$abti because he gained every Sunday [Sabi), 
by the labour of his hands, a sum suflGcient for his weekly expenses, and during 
the rest of the time he was exclusively occupied with the practice of devotion: 
he persevered in this mode of life- till he expired, A. II. 18A (A. D. 800), sonic 
time before the death of his fatlier. His history is so well known, that it is 
needless to say more on the subject ; besides, he is spoken of by Ibn al-Jaw7.i 
in the Shuzur al^Okdd and the Safwat asSafwat ; his name is mentioned 
also in the Kitdb eU-Tawwdbin (ffutoijr of those who renounced the world) ^ 
and the Af«n/aziin(1). 

(1) The MutUatim ii the tiUeof a great hUtortcel worit by Ibn al-Jawii; the SAurAr al-OkM and the 
SafmU oi-Safittoi are by the same; the Kttab at-TawwdMn vai composed by the shaikh MueralHk ad-dln 
AbA Muhammad Abd Allah the Hanbalite, native of lerusalcm. This author died A. H. 620 (A. D. 132.1.) - 
iHaJJt Khalif.) 
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IBN AL-ARIF. 

Abu ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Musa Ihn Ata Allah as-Sunhaji (be- 
longing to the tribe f//‘ Sunhdj) al-Mari {native of A Imeria) in Spain, and sur^ 
iiaintnl Ibn al-Arif, was a SAIi eminent for his sanctity atid piety, and illustrious 
by his spiritual gifts. He is author of tlic work entitled al-Majdlis {confer- 
ences\ and other treaties connected with Siilite doetrines ; he composed also 
some good verses on the same subject, among them the following : 

They saddled their camels after accomplishing their wishes at Mina (1), and they all 
disclosed the tormenting passion (of their souls which longed after Muhammad, the object 
of their love). Their caravan journeyed forth, shedding a perfume around; for in that 
band were holy men (who diffused an odour of sanctity). The zephyr which fanned 
the grave of the selected prophet (Muhammad) brought joy to their hearts, as often as 
they drank intoxication from the recital of his virtues . — O, you who arrive at (the tomb 
of) the (Chosen from (the tribe of) Modar I you visit (Atm} in body, but we visit (Atm) in 
soul. We remained (teAere we were), but wo had an excuse, for force obliged us ; and 
he who .remains front a good ercuse is as he who makes the journey (2) . 

His cormspondcncc with the kadi lyad Ibn Musa is elegantly written. He had 
a gcntu-al knowItKlgt^ of the sciences, and had studied the diiferent systems of read- 
ing the Koran (3); he formt^d also a collection of those traditions which are re- 
lated dilTercntly, and made a particular study of the channels through which 
each of tlmm was handed dovvn, and of the points in wdiich they agre(\ The 
society of Ihn al-Arif was much liked by men of holy life and persons who had 
miouiiced the world; and an eminent shaikh relates that he saw in his hand- 
writing a notice; on Ibn Hazm az-Z.ihin, in which he said: ‘*The tongue of Ibn 

Haziu and the sword of Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf were brothers.” His reason for 
making that remark was, tliat Ibn Ilazm frequently attacked the ancient and 
modern imams, scarcely sjmring a single one (4). Ibn al-Arif w'as bom A. H. 
481 (A. U. 1088), on Sunday morning the 2nd of the first Jiimada, some time after 
daybreak, and he died at Morocco in .536 (A. D. 1141), on the evening of Thurs- 
day, 22nd Safar; he was buried tlie next day. He had been summoned to that 
city by the reigning prince, in order to answer some accusation, and it was on his 
arrival there diat he died ; ci’owds flocked to his funeral, and some miraculous signs 
appeared, indicative of his great holiness ; this caused the ruler of Morocco to 
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i'e|)ent of having cited so respectalde a man befoiti him. The name of this 
prince ivas Ali, and he shall he again spoken of in the life of his father Yusuf 
Ihn Tashifln . — AUMariya {AlmerUi) is a great city in ${)ain. 

(1) It is in the valley of Mina, near Mckka,.that the MoslifnH terminate the rites of their pilgrimaiee. 

(2) By the Muhammadan lawi^ the pilgrimage Is of general obligation; but it is dispensed with in sunie 
particular cases, of which this is one. 

(3) Sec note (1), page 132. 

(4) A great number of Moslim doctors were put to death by al-HajjAj. 


IBN AL-HUTAYA AL-LAKHTMl. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ihn AInI Allah Ibn Ahmad Um Hisham Ibii al-lliiiaya 
al-Lakhmi {belonging to the tribe of iMkhm) al-Fasi {native of Fez)^ a great 
and famous saint; and not only full of holiness, but gifted with eminent ta- 
lents and acquainted witli general literature. He was a consummate maslej* of 
the seven different systems followed in reading the Koran (1), and cd{)icd with 
his own hand numerous works on literary and. other subjects: his writing was 
elegant, and his orthography good ; and copies written by him are in high request, 
for the blessings which they draw down on their owner and for their correctness. 
He W'as born at Fez on the eighth hour {after sunrise) of Friday, 17th of the latter 
.lumada, 478 (A. H. 1085). Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca and visitt'd 
Syria, he went to Egypt, where he obtained great credit among the people In 
the holiness of his life. He dwelt outside the city of Old Cairo, at the Mo.sqiie 
of Rashida (2), and would neither receive presents, nor take jiayment for the les- 
sons he gave in the art of reading the Koran. A great famine bapjteiiing in 
Egypt, the princi|)al inhabitants of Old Cairo went to him on foot, and askerl 
him to accept some relief, but he refused ; they then decided unanimously that 
one of their number, al-FadI Ibn Yahya at-Tawil (the taU)j who was a notary (3) 
and draper of Cairo, should ask his daughter in marriage; the marriage having 
takhn place, the husband asked permission for the mother of his wife to come and 
live with her, which was granted : their obj^t in this was to lighten Ibn al-llu- 
taya’s family expenses. After this, he dwelt alone and gained his livelihood by 
copying books. He died at Old Cairo towards the end of Muharram, 560 (l)e- 
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cembcr, A. D. 1 lf>4), and was buried in the cemetery called the lesser hardfa (4), 
where his totpb is still visited by the pious; on the night I went to it, I found there 
a great number of persons. lie used to say tliat the good fortune of islamism 
had been shrouded in the gravc<clothes of Omar Ibn al-Kliattab; meaning that 
during the lifetime of that khalif, islamism had not ceased to flourish and increase, 
but that it began, on his death, to fall into ti’oublc and confusion. In the Kitdh 
(id-Dual al-Muiikatia(JS)^ in the life of {cil-Hdjiz Udin yilhdi) Ahu Mainiikn Abd 
al-Mi'ijid, prince of Kgvpt, it is stated tliat, in the year 533, the people remained 
tlirci! months without a kadi ; then Ibn al-IIuUiya was chosen in the month of 
Zu '1-Kaada, but he would only accept on condition of not judging according to 
the religious law' of the Fatimitc dynasty (6); and as this could not be granted, 
another person w’as ap|ioiiited. — Fdsi means native of Fnz {or Fez), a great 
city in AIaghrib near Ceuta, which has produced a number of learned men. 

(1) As the Koran was originally written without points to mark the vowels or distinguish certain consonants 
one from the other, it happened that a considerable tiutiibcr of words could be pronounced in different manners; 
the absence of punctuation and the different manners of separating the verses contributed also to render the 
meaning of the test uncertain. From these causes, combined with the use of peculiar intonations and ac- 
cents founded on tradition, arose seven di.«itiuGt systems of reading the text of the Koran, all of which are 
considered as legitimate. Those seven readings, ns the Arabs call them, may be looked on in the light of 
seven different editions. The best commentators, such ns al-llaidAwi and az-Zamakltshari are always atten- 
tive to point out the words of douAfiil pronunciation and mark bow they are read in each system. 

(2) M. dc Sacy gives an account of this mosiiue in his life of al-Uakim Biamr Illah ; see Exposi de la 
Religion des Druzes, 1. 1, p. 301. 

(3) See Chrestomathie, t. 1, p. 40. 

(4) See page note (12). 

(ff) The work called ad-Dual al-^funkatia (History of independent Dynasties) forms four volumes, 
according to llajji Khalifa, and possesses great merit. It was w ritten by the vizir JamAI ad-dIn AbO '1-lIasan 
Ali Ibn Abi Mansur TAliir al-Azdl, who died A. If. 623 (A. D. 1120). 

(6) The Falimites were Shiites, and Ibn abllutaya appears, from what he says of Omar, to have been a 
Sunnite. 


IBN AR-RIf AI. 

Ahu 'UAhhas Ahmad Ibn Abi ’1-IIasan Ali Ibn Abi ’l>Abbas Ahmad, generally 
known by the name of Ibn ar-Rifai^was a holy man and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafl. He devseimdcd fmm an Arabian family and inhabited the Bat5ih, in a vil- 
lage called 0mm Abida : he was there joined by an immense number of faldrs, who 
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placed the greatest faith in his words and became his disciples. The order of 
dervishes called the Rifdi^ or tlie Batdihiy had him for founder ; his* followers 
perform extraordinary actions, such as eating living serpents and going into 
burning furnaces, of which they extinguish the fire (1). It is said that in their Bl 
own country {the Batdih)^ they will ride on lions and do other similar feats; 
they have fixed periods of general meeting, when innumerable fakirs Hock to 
them, and are then all sustained at their expense. Ar-Ril^f died without issue, 
but his brother left posterity who have continued to inherit, till this day, 
the presidency of the order and the government of lliat country: but it is 
needless to expatiate on their history, as it is universally known. The shaikh 
Ahmad Ibn ar-Rilai, though taken up with his devotional exercises, composed 
some poetry, from which the following verses arc said to be taken : 

When my night is dark, my heart is troubled by the recollection of you ; I utter a 
plaintive cry like that of the ring-dove. Over me are clouds which rain down care and 
grief, and under me are seas which that grief swells to overflowing. Ask Omm Amr 
how her captive (lover) has passed the night ; she frees other captives, but him she 
leaves in bonds 1 He does not moot with death, yet in death he would find repose ; nor 
does he meet with pardon, and so obtain his freedom. 

Ibn ar-Ril^t persevered till the last in his holy mode of life: he died on Thurs- 
day, 22nd of the Crst Jumada, 578 (September, A. iff 1182), at Omm Abida, 
aged upwards of seventy years.— 1 found in the handwriting of a member of his 
family that Bifdt means descended fi'om Bifda^ wlu> was an Arab by nation. — 
AUBatdih is the name given to a collection of villages situated in the midst of 
the waters between Wasit and Basra : this region is well known in Irak (2). 


(1) For an account of the extraordinary performancea of these dervishes, see Lane's Modem Egyptians. 

(2) Al-BaUih {the tow gromtdt or manhee) is the name of an extensive country at the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 


AHMAD IBN TULUN. 

The emir Abu ’I-Abb2is Ahmad Ibn TulAn, lord of Egypt, Syria, and the 
frontier provinces of Asia Minor, was appointed governor of Egypt by the khalif 
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al-Miitazz Biilah (ji. H. 254, A> D. 868), and afterwards took possession of 
Damascus^ Antioch, the whole of Syria and the provinces on its northern fron- 
tier, during the time that al-Muwaffik Abtl Ahmad Talha, son of al-Mutawakkil 
(and brother of the khalif al-Motamid, for whom he acted as lieutenant), was en- 
gaged in war with {jnsurgeni) chief of the Zanj. Ahmad was a generous 
prince, just, brave, and pious; an able ruler, an unerring physiognomist; he 
directed in person all public affairs, rcpeopled the provinces, and inquired dili- 
gently into the condition of his subjects ; he liked men of learning, and kept every 
day an open (able for his friends and the public ; a monthly sum of one thousand 
dinars (1) was employed by him in alms, and liavingbccn consulted one day by his 
intendant, on the propriety of giving any thing to a woman who had come to 
solicit his charity, though she was respectably dressed (2) and had a gold ring 
on her finger, he returned this answer: ‘‘Give to every one who holds out his 
“ hand to you.” But with all these qualities, he was too hasty in using the 
sword, and al-Kud4i relates that he counted tlie number of those whom Ibn TiUihi 
put to death or who died in his prisons, and that tliey amounted to eighteen 
thousand persons. He knew the Koran by heart and was gifted with a fine voice ; 
no one read tliat book more assiduously than he. “In the year 259 (A. D. 
“ 872-.') '', he built tlie i||psque which bears his name, and is situated between 
“ Old and New (Jairo.” (This additional note is taken from a statement made 
by al-Farghani in his History; but al-Kudai says in his Khitat that its con- 
struction was cnmmeiioed in the year 264 and finished in 266 : God alone 
knows which is right !) The building of tliis edifice cost Ibn Tuliin one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars, according to Ahmad Ibn Yusuf, who wrote 
the histoi'y of bis life \ Tiilun, the father of Ahmad, was a slave who 
had lieen sent with a number of others, by Nuh Ibn Asad as-Sumani, governor 
68 of Bokhara, as a present to the khalif al-!Mamun in the year 200.— TulAn died 
A. H. 240 (A. D. 8.54-.5); his son Ahmad was born at Samarra, the 23rd Rama- 
dan, A. 11. 220 (September, A. U. 835). Some say that he was only TOlOn’s 
adoptiMl son: he entered Misr on the 21st or 23rd Ramadan, 254 (September, 
A. D. 868)i; others say on Monday, 25th of the month; he died of diarrhea (5) 
in that city, on Sunday eve, the 20lli, or, according to al>Farghani, the 10th 
of Zd ’1-Kada, A. H. 270 (May, A.D. 884). 1 have visited his tomb, which is 
in an ancient mausoleum, situated near the gate by the castle of Cairo, and on 
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the road, leading to the lesser Karafa, at the foot of Mount Mukattam. — Ttilun 
is a Turkish name (6). — Sdmdni descended fromSdmdn^ ancestor of the 

Samanile kings who ruled Transoxiana and Khorasan.— ‘The city of Samat'ra 
was built by al*-Molasim in the year 220 (A. D. 835); it is situated in the pro- 
vince of Irak above Baghdad. In the lexicon called the Scdidhy under the word 
red, aWauhari indicates six dilferent manners of pronouncing (and writing) the 
name of this place, and the above is one of them ; but this is not the place for 
giving ail these names; and besides, we have already mentioned tliem in the life 
of Ibraliim Ibn al-Mahdi (7). 


(1) AbS ’1-MahAtin layt, ttnthoutand. 

(2) Uterall; : Wearing a veil (Mr), See Lane’a tramlation of the Arabian ffight$, vol. 1, page 82. 

(3) Aba Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al*Fargkni it author of a tupplement to the Chronicle of 
At-Tabari.-(0(t/y< Khalifa.) 

(4) Ahmad Ibn TAtuf Ibn ad*DUa LijJt, author of the HittorjT of Ahmad ibn Taihn, died, according to 
Iliyji Khalifa, in 334 (A. D. 948-6). 

(8) Literallj: of looceneat in Uie bowela. 

(6) Thlt name it tometimea written TailAn 
7) See page 19. 


MOIZZ AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 

Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Abi Shujk Buwaih Ibn Fannakhosrii Ibn Tamam 
Ibn Kuhi Ibn Shirzil al-Asghar (the less) Ibn Shirkdh Ibn Shirzil al-Akliar (the 
greater^ Ibn Shiran ShMi Ibn Shirfannah Ibn Shistan Shah Ibn Sasan Fard Ibn 
Shardzil Ibn Sisndd Ibn Bahram Gdr aI>Malik (the king) Ibn Yazdegird Ibn Hor- 
muz Kermdn Shah Ibn Sapur al-Malik Ibn Sapdr Zi ’1-Aktaf (1); the rest of this 
genealogical series is known, as it ascends tlurough the Sasanite Kings; so there is 
no necessity for farther details. — Abd ’1-Husain, sumamed Moizz ad-Dawlat (the 
exalter of the empire), was lord of Irak and al-Ahwaz ; he had two brothers, 
whose lives shall be given later, and an uncle called Adad ad-Dawlat, sovereign 
of Dailam. The name of al-Akta (the meumed) was also given to him from his 
having lost his left hand and some of the fingers of his right under the follow- 
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ing circumstances : While he was in the prime of life, he followed the party of 
his brother linad ad-Dawlat, and had gone to Kerman hy his direction and that 
of Rukn ad-Dawlai, his other brother. The prince who governed that country, 
on learning the approach of Moizz ad-Dawlat, retired lo Sijistan without ofiering 
any resistance, and left him master of the province. A tribe of Kurds was then 
in possession of some districts in Kerman, and paid an annual tribute to the 
ruler of that country, on condition that ih^ should not b(‘ obliged to do 
homage (2). When Moizz ad-Dawlal arrived, these people sent him their 
chief, who obtained from him the promise and firm assurance that he would 
allow them to act according to their accustomed habits; but Moizz ad-Dawlat 
having been advised by his secretary to surprise them in a nocturnal expedition 
and seize on their (locks and their treasures, acted according to this counsel, 
and marched towards them during the night by a rugged mountain>path; 
but the Kurds, being aware of his approach, lay in wait for him at a defile, and 
when he came up with his troops, they attacked him on all sides, killing 
and making prisoners; a few only escaped, and Moizz ad-Dawlat had his left 
hand and some fingers of the right struck off, and received so many wounds in 
the head and body, that he fellatuniicd among the slain: he got off however 
with his life, but this adventim; is too long to be related here. In the year 33A 
B5 of the Hijra, during the khalifat of al-Mustakfi, Moizz ad-Dawlat set out from 
al-Ahwaz and entered Baghdad on Saturday, 1 1 th of the first Jumada, (Decem- 
ber, A.D. 945), taking possession of that city without resistance. — Abu ’l-Faraj 
Ibn al-Jawzi states in his Shudur al-Okdd, that Moizz ad-Dawlat began his lift* 
by selling firewood, which he carried about upon his head; then he and his bro- 
thers became masters of t^xtensive provinces and their prosperity attained its 
height. Moizz ad-Dawlat was the youngest of the three; he governed Irak twenty- 
one years and eleven months, and died at Baghdad on Monday, 17th of the 
latter Rabi, A. II. 35G (April, A. D. 9C7); he was, interred in his palace, but 
his Ixxly was afterwards transported to a mausoleum built for its reception in 
the cemetery of the Koraish (near Baghdad ) : he was born in the year 303 (A.D. 
91 5-6). When on the point of death, he granted liberty to bis mamluks, gave the 
greater part of his property in alms, and corrected many abuses. Abil ’1-Husain 
Ahmad al-Alawi (a descendant of the hhalif Ali) relates as follows : *'I was one 
night in my house, situated on the bank of the Tigris, at the passage called 
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** Mashraat al-Kasab, which leads down to the river; the sky was cloudy, and 
** there was thunder and lightning, and I heard a voice pronounce these words 

* When thou, O AbA Husain I hadst attained the height of thy desires ; when thou 
‘ wast in safety from the strokes of fortung and hadst warded off its vicissitudes — then 
‘ the hand of death was stretched forth towards thee, and thou didst take gold irom thy 
* treasury [to fill that hand which teemed to thee to tolieit thy generotity.) 

** And it was on that very nig^ that Moizz ad-Dawlat died.” He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Izz ad-Dawlat Baklityar, whose life we shall give. The 
orthography of the names Bdwaih, Fannakhosru and Tamam is that which we 
havA here indicated, and were we not unwilling to lengthen this notice, we should 
mark the manner in w'hich the names of his other ancestors should be pro- 
nounced; but, as they are here written correctly, those who quote me liave only 
to follow my orthography (3). — We shall notice his brothers Imkd ad-Dawlat 
Ali and Rokn ad-Dawlat al-llasan. 


^1) The autograph MS. of AbS 'l-Fadt’s Annali, the TArMi tSusMa. and the MSS. of Ihn IthallikSn have 
furnished me with seventeen copies of this genealogy; hut they ali disagree, either omitting some links of 
the chain or writing the names differently: the list as here dra4lk up is probably erroneous, and it may not 
correspond with that really given by Ibn KhalllkAn; but this is a matter of trifling importance as the descent 
of the BOwaih family from the Sasanides appears very contestable. 

(9) Literally : To tread his car|>et. 

(3) See note (8), page 46.— Ibii Khallikan could never have suspected the strange alterations made in iliis 
very genealogy by the copyists of hft work. 


NASR AD-DAWLAT IBN MARWAN AL-KURDl. 

Abd Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwkn Ibn Ddstak al-Kurdi {the Kurd) al-Humaidi 
{of the tribe of Humaid), surnamed Naar-ad-Dawlat {aid of the empire)y became 
possessor of Maiyklkriktn and Dikr Bakr on the death of his brodier Abd Said 
Mansdr Ibn Marwkn, Who was assassinated in the fortress of al-Hattkkh (1), on 
the night of Wednesday, 5lh of the first Jumkda, A.H. 401 (December, A. D. 
1010). Nasr ad-Dawlat was a man highly favoured by fortune, and gifW witli 
a lofty spirit; his government was just and his character resolute; the prosperity 
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to which he attained, and the pleasures in which he indulged are beyond the powers 
of description. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fkrlki (native of Maiydfdrikin) says, in his His- 
tory (o/ Mo/ «V/), that there is no instance of Nqsr ad-Dawlat’s having exacted 
money from any person excepting one ; he then gives an account of the circum- 
stance, but there is no necessity for repealing it here. He relates also that this 
prince never missed the hour of morning prayer, notwithstanding his addiction to 
sensual enjoyments; that he had three hundred and sixty concubines, with each 
of whom he passed a night every year, and tha#it was only on the same night 
of the following year it fell to the turn of the same person to meet him again. 
This writer relates also that Nasr ad-Dawlat allotted a fixed time every day to pie 
examination of state affairs, to pleasure, and to the society of his family and 
friends: he left a numerous posterity. The poets of that time went to see him 
and celebrate his praises, and they immortalised his glory in their poems. It 
may be remarked, as an example of the good fortune which attended him, that 
he had for vizirs two persons who had served khalifs in the same capacity; the 
}t4 one was Ahd ’l-Kasim al-Husain, surnamed Ibn al-Magribi, author of the Diwdn 
containing poetical writings and prose epistles (2), and of other celebrated 
works; he had acted as vizir to t^ khalif of Egypt, and, on leaving him, went 
to the emir Nasr ad-Dawlat, and was vizir to him twice: the other was Abu. Nasr 
Ibn Jahir, who, on quitting his service, became vizir at Baghdad. (The lives of 
these two persons shall he given.) Nasr ad-Dawlat continued in the enjoyment 
of good fortune and every |)leasure till his death, which occurred on the 29th 
Shaiswal, 453 (November, A. D. 10G1): he was interred in the Mosque of al- 
Muhdatha; or, according to another account, in the castle of as-Sidilli, whence 
his body was afterwards removed to the vault of the Banii Marwan adjoining the 
Mosque of al-Muhdatha. He had lived 77 years, fifty-two of which (or by another 
statement, forty- two) he passed as sovereign. Maiydfdriktn is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to fix the orthography of its name : al-Muiidaiha is a 
rihdt (3) outside the city of Maiyaiarikin ; as~Sidilli is the name of a dome 
situated in the castle [of the same city), and built upon three pillars ; Sidilli is 
a Persian word signifying three props (4). —Nasr ad-Dawlat was succeeded by 
his son Abu ’l-Kasim Nasr, surnamed Nizam ad-Din. 
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(I I According to AbO *l-FadA, in hit Geography, tbit place is situated in the province of DUr Bakr.— The 
rise of the Band Marwin and the death of Mansdr, surnamed Mumahhld ad-Dawlat {regulator of the empire^ 
are related in the Annals of Abd 'l-FadA, vol. % page 509. 

(2) Such is the meaning of the eipression 

(3) Ther^hdrs were fortified barracks situated along the frontiers of the Moslim empire. At an early pe- 
riod, there were not less than ten thousand in the province of Transoiiana alone. Travellers, on arriving at 
a rfkdf, found every accommodation gratis. These establishments were supported by government, and their 
revenues were increased by the gifts of private Individuals,' and by wakfs (see page 40, note 7) ) established in 
their favour by pious Moslims. Military seevioe in a ribdi was considered as an act of religion. - [for fiirther 
particulars on the subject, see the eitracts firom Ibn Haukal, in the Geography of Abd '1-Fad4, pages 235 and 
487 of the Arabic text.) 

(4) In Persian jJj sm. 


AL-MUSTALI. 

Abtk ’l-Kasim Ahmad, surnamed al-Mustali (the aspiring)^ was son of al- 
LMustansir Ibn az-ZIlhir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn aI>Aziz Ibn ahMoizz Ibn al-MansAr 
Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi Obaid Allah : we shall give the rest of his genealogy 
and state the nature oS the disagreement respeeting it when we relate the life of 
al-Mahdi, in the letter ain. Al-Mustali succeeded his father al-Mustansir in 
the government of Egypt and Syria : during his reign, the power of that 
dynasty (1) was impaired and its authority weakened, their political influence (2) 
having ceased in most of the Syrian cities, and the provinces of that country 
having fallen into die possession .of the Turkomans on one hand, and the Franks 
on the other : (may God frustrate their •projects !) This people entered Syria 
and encamped before Antioch in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.II. 490 (November, 
A.D. 1097): they obtained possession of it the IGth Rajab, 491 (20th of June, 
A. D. 1098); in the following year they took Maarrat an-Noman, and in the 
month of Shaban of the same year (July, A. D. 1099), they became masters of 
Jerusalem, after a siege of more than forty days. This city was taken on a Fri- 
day morning; during' the ensuing week, a great multitude of Moslims perished, 
and upwards of seventy thousand were slain in the Masjid al-Aksa (or Mosque of 
Omar). An immense quantity of gold and silver vases were taken from the 
Sakhra (3) (4/ the invaders). The fall of this city caused an extreme commotion 
throughout all the land of Islamism. We shall again touch on this circumstance 
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in the life of al-Afdal Shahanshah (see in the letter shin.) This al-Afdal, sur- 
named {like his father (4) ) Amir ai-Juydsh {commander of the troops) had 
taken Jerusalem from Sokman Ibn Ortuk (5) on I'riday, 25th Ramad&n, A. H. 
491, or (as it is stated by some) in the month of Shaban, 489; he then ap- 
|>oinlcd a governor to rule it in his name, but this person, being unable to resist 
tbc Franks, yielded the city up to them ; had it been in the possession of the 
Ortuk family, it would have been better for the Moslim people! During the 
administration of al>Afdal, the Franks became masters of many towns on the 
Syrian coast; tliey took Caifa (6) in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 493, and Kai> 
sariya [Cersaria) in /i94. Al-Mustali did not possess the least authority during 
the vizirat of al-Afdal. It was in his reign that INizar, his elder brother, fled to 
Alexandria : this Nizar was the ancestor of the Ismailites, possessors of al-Alamflt 
and other castles : his adventures are well known, but too long to be related 
nil here (7). Al-Mustali was born at Cairo on the 20th of Muharram, A. H. 469 
(August, A. D. 107G); he was proclaimed khalif in the year 487 (A.D. 1094), 
on the festival of Ghadir Khumm (8), which is celebrated on the 18th of Zd 
'l-HiJja; and he died at Misr on the 16th Safar, 495 (December, A. D. 1101). 


<t) Ibn KballikSn means bore tbc Fadmile dynasty; but as be does not admit their descent fit>m FAtima, 
dauKhter of Muhammad, he revises them that title. 

(2) Their political influence, or more eiflclly, their minion. See note (9)» piige 26. and M. de Sacy's 
Kxpoii de la Religion dee Druzee, tom. 1. 

(3) Ae-Sakhra (the stone); the chapel aituated near the mosque founded at Jerusalem by Omar on the site 
of the ancient temple, is so colled from its being built over what the Muslims suppose to be the identical stone 
^hich served the patriarch Jacob as a pillow, when he had the vision of the Ladder. 

(4) **lle bore the same titles as his father:*’ . (dn-^tnvafri, MS. of the Bib. du 

Roi, No. 702 A.) 

(5) Jerusalem then belonged to Taj od-Dawlat Tutush as-SaljOkI, who had granted it In fee AnJail to the 
emir Sokman. Al-Afdal empowered Iftikhkr ad-Dawlat to govern the city, as lieutenant to al-Mustali. 
— t An~Nuwairi.) 

6) Caifa is the European pronunciation of the name; in Arabic it is written and pronounced Haifa. 

i7) An-Nuwairi gives the history of Niikr in these terms : 

** Al-Mustali was proclaimed khalif on Thursday morning, 18th of Zu '1-Uijja, A.H. 487: it was al-Afdal Amir 
al-JuyOsh who brought this about; for, on the death of al-Mustansir Billah, he entered the Castle {of Cairo) 
ill all haste and seated him (al-Mustali) on the throne of the empire, and sent to his brothers NiiAr, Abd 
Allah, and Ismail, to inform them of their father’s death and desiring them to come quickly. On arriving, 
they saw their youngest brother seated on the throne of the khalifat, at which they were Slled with indigna- 
tion, when al-Afdal said to them : ** Go forward and kiss the earth in the presence of God and of our lord 
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aUHfustali BllUh ! Do him homage, for it in he ^*hom the imAm al-Muntansir Billah hath positively derlared 
as his successor to the khalifat.** To this NizAr answered: ** I would rather be rut to pieces than do homage 
to one younger than myself, and moreover 1 possess a document in the handwriting of my father, by which 
henames me his successor, and 1 shall go and bring it.'* He then withdrew in hasie to get the paper, and 
went lo Alexandria: al-Afdal sent after him to bring him back, but no one knew whither he was gone or 
how he went. So al-Afdal was in great trouble. Some relate however, that when al-Mustansir Billah died, 
his son NizAr, who W'as the Wali *UAhd ^or khalif elect), took his seat on* the throne and desired homage to 
he done to himself; but al-Afdal refused {to permit thie), through dislike to NizAr, and he had a meeting 
with a numlier of emirs and men of rank, to whom he said, that NizAr was come to the age of manhood, and 
they could not hope to escape his severity; so the best thing to be done was to do homage to his youngest 
brother Abh 1-Kasim Ahmad. This plan was approved of by all except Mahmud \Muhammad?) Ibii 
MassAI JLa* al-Maliki, who had received from NizAr the promise of being named vizir and gencral-in- 
chief in place of al-Afdal ; in consequence, he informed NizAr of what w as doing ; but al-Afdal hastened to 
proclaim Ahmad khalif under the name of al-Mustali Billah, and having placed him on the throne of the em- 
pire, he himself sat' down in the vizir's scat, and having introduced the imAm Ali Ibn al-KahhAI, chief kAdi 
of Misr, with the ehuhikd {legal witneeMee), he caused all the leading men of the empire to take the oath 
of allegiance to al-Mustali : he then went to Ismatl and Abd Allah, who were under arrest in the mosque 
at the Castle, and informed them that the oath of allegiance had been taken to the lord al-Mustali, and 
that he had sent his salutations to them, and given them the choice of swearing allegiance to him or not ; to 
which they replied that they acknowledged his authority, since God had preferred him to themselves. They 
therefore took the oath, and a certificate to that effect having been drawn up, was read in the presence or 
the emirs by the shartf 9anA al-Mulk Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-Husaini, who was a writer in the 
Chancery Oflice (see note (4), page 33). NizAr and his brother Abd Allah then fled to Alexandria w ith 
Mahmhd Ibn MassAI; the governor of that city was NAsir ad-Dawiat Iftikln at-Turki (the Turk), one of the 
the Mamluks of Amtr al-Juyhsh (whose life will he found in ibn Khallikdn*s work): having been informed 
by them of the circumstances, and obtaining the promise of the vizirat for himself, he took the oath of alle- 
giance to him (NizAr), and the people of the city did the same; NizAr then received the surname of al-Mustafa 
li-dtn illah (the chosen for God's religion'. Then, in the month of Muharram, A. H. 488, al-Afdal went 
forth with troops to attack NizAr, Iftiktn, and Ibn MassAI, who met bim as he approached Alexandria, 
and after a smart contest, put him and his men to flight, lie then returned to Misr, and NizAr, assisted 
by a party of (Bedwin) Arabs, laid waste most of the country to the north of Misr. Al-Afdal marched 
again to Alexandria, and continued to besiege it till the month of Zh *1-Kaada. When this unfavour- 
able state of affairs was at its height, Ibn al-MassAl had a dream, on which he consulted a foreign 
(agtrologw) the next morning: "Methought,” said he, was on horseback, and al-Afdal walking in my 
train on which the foreigner remarked, that he who walked on the earth was to possess it. On hearing this, 
Ibn MassAI collected his wealth and fled to Lokk vjX), • village near Barka, and from that time the power 
of NizAr and Iftikln declined, and they were obliged to ask al-Afdal to spare their lives.- On his making a 
promise to that effect, the gates of Alexandria were opened to al-Afdal, who entered it, and having seized on 
NizAr and Iftiktn, he sent them to Misr, and NizAr was never seen after: it is even said that al-Afdal had him 
shut up between two walls till he died. NizAr was born on the lOtb of the first Babt, A. 11. 437. As for 
Iftiktn, it was afterwards declared to the public that he had been put to death. Ibn al-MassAl received a 
letter from al-Afdal, inviting bim to return to Misr, which he did, and was honourably received by him." 
(Aii-NuwAini, MS. of the Bib. du Boi, No. 702 A.) 

Compare this passage with the extract of Mirkhond given by M. de Sacy in his Mim/oire sur lea Assassins. 
Ibn KhalllkAn says that NizAr was the ancestor or grandfather of the Ismallites, or masters of the mission: 

21 
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this It also accounted for by Mirhhond (see the smtMimoire), vho states that a chief of the Ismallite dynasty, 
called Hasan, son of Muhammad Ibn Buzurk-Umtd pretended to he descended from NizAr, son of al-Mustansir. 

M. de Sacy's Jfdmofra stir las Auatsins and Expo$4 da Vnutoire dss Urtisss ftirnish every information 
respecting the Ismatlites. These two works cannot bo too highly praised. 

(8) The only Moslim sect which celebrates the festival of Gbadtr Khumm {the pond of Ehumm), is that of 
the Shiites. They relate that All and Muhammad being at a place of this name, lying half way between 
Mekka and Medina, the prophet, by a solemn declaration, appointed Ali his successor. (See De Sacy’s Ckras- 
tamaihiOt t. 1, p. 193. — Ahd '1-FadA, In his Geography, Arabic tcit, p. 84, flics the pronunciation of the 
word JTkomm.) 


IBN AL-MASIITUB. 

AbA 'UAbbas Ahmad, son of the emir Saif ad-din Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Abi l-Haija Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi l-Halil Ibn Marzuban al-Hak- 
kari, surnamed Imad ad-din {support of religion), was generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Mashtub {son of the scarred) ; his father being called al- 
MashtAb from having a scar on his face. Ibn al-MashtAb was a powerful 
emir, graatly respected by {contemporary-) princes, and considered as their 
equal (1); he was a high-minded man, extremely generous and noble in his 
conduct, brave, and possessing a lofty spirit, so that those princes stood in awe 
of him. His enterprises against them arc so well known that it is not necessary 
to give a relation of them here (2). He w’as an emir of the empire founded hy 
Salkh ad-din, who had conceded to him the revenue of Naplus, after allotting 
one third of it to the support of Jerusalem; (his happened on the death of 
Mashtub, who held Naplus in fief. Abu 'l-IIaija, his grandfather, was lord of 
ai-Imadiya {Amadia) and a number of {other) castles in the country of the 
Ilakkars (3). Ibn al-Mashtub continued in high power and honour till the 
year in which the Franks arrived at Damietta (4) ; when he acted in the manner 
which is publicly known, and which 1 shall give an account of in the life of al- 
Malik al-Kamil (5). He then quitted Egypt, and was reduced to such a strait, 
that in the month of the second Rabi, he was besieged in the castle of Tall 
YafAr (6), situated between Musul and Sinjkr: the history of this circumstance 
is well known (7). Then the emir Badr ad-din LAIA, Atabek and lord of 
MusAl, entered into correspondence with him, and having succeeded in allaying 
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liis apprehensions by dcceitrul promises, prevailed on him to surrender, and 
swore to observe the conditions which he had oflered. In consequence of this, 
Ibn al-Mashlub went to Mosdl, but was not there long when Badr ad-din aiTested 
him; this was in the year 647 (A. D. 1220); he then sent him to aLMalik 
al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad-din, hoping to gain his favour by this action, as, in the 
iast case, it was against him that Ibn al-Mashtiib had revolted. Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf sent his prisoner to the castle of Harriin, where he was put into close 
confinement in a narrow' dungeon, and chained with heavy fetters and hand- 
cuffs : it is reported that (m this wi-etched state) his beard and clotlies swarmed 
with vermin; so I was told when a boy, and he yet alive. 1 have been informed 
that a person who had been in the service of Ibn Masblub, wrote in his behalf 
the following distich and sent it to al-Malik al-Ashraf : 

O thou, whom the revolving spheres favour with continued happiness I thou art not 
a king {tnaUk], but an angel (maldt). Thy mamlAk Ibn al-MashtAb is dying in prison ; 
set him free, for thou alone canst do it, or God. 

Ibn al-Mashtfib continued in bondage till his death, which took place in the 
month of the second Kabi, A. H. 649 (April, A. U. 4222). His daughter built 
him a mausoleum at the gate of Ras Ain, to which city his corpse was transported 
from Ilarran, and there buried : this tomb 1 have myself seen. — During his con- 
finement, the following distich was addressed to him by a literary man : 

O Ahmad 1 thou hast never ceased to bo Im&d ad-dtn [the eupport of religion ) . O 
bravest of those who ever wielded lance! Despair not I though thou liest in their pri- 
son; [the patriarch) Joseph remained in prison for years. 

This thought is taken from the following verses, which form part of a poem UU 
composed by al-Bohtori : 

Is not the example of God’s prophet, Joseph, a sufficient consolation for him who, 
like thee, is imprisoned on an unjust and false accusation? He long remained in bon- 
dage with patient resignation, and patient resignation made him master of an empire. 

9 

The emir Imad ad-din was bom about the year .575 (A. D. 4479); and I read 
in a letter written by al-Kadi ’l-Fadil, that al-Mashtfib wrote to Salah ad-din, 
informing him of the birth of this son, and that another of his wives was preg- 
nant. The answer to this letter was drawn up by al-Kadi ’l-F&dil, who wrote as 
follows; '' The Emir’s letter, announcing two children, has been received ; up to 
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the present moment circumstances have Imjcii aided by divine favour, and as 
** for the (child) which cometh, may God write that it speed its way in safety! 
“ We arc rejoiced by the star which hath risen from behind its veil; and we 
hope for joy from the fruit still remaining in the hud (8).” As for Saif 
ad-din al-Mashtdb, father of Imad ad-din, he and Baha ad-din Karakush (whose 
life shall be given later) were stationed in Acre by Salah ad-din, when the enter- 
firises of the Franks excited his apprehensions for the safety of that city. Al- 
Mashtub remained there till the Franks laid siege to it and took it. Having 
escaped (9), he joined Saiah ad-din at Jerusalem, on Thursday, 1st of the latter 
Jumkda, A. H. 588. Ibn Shaddad says (in his history (10)): **The sultan 
was with his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, when al-MashtOb entered unexpect- 
“ edly; he rose up and embraced him with extreme joy, and, having caused 
“ tlic others to withdraw, he continued in conversation with him for a long 
“ period.” Al-lVIashtub died at Napltis on Thursday, 26th Shawwkl, A.H. 588 
(November, A. D. 1 1 02); such is the date given by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani in his 
work entitled al-Bark as-Shdmi ; but Ibn Shaddad says, in his history of Salah 
ad-din, that his death took place at Jerusalem, on Sunday, 23rd Shawwkl of that 
year (It). He was interred in [the court of) his house, after funeral prayers 
had' l)een said over him in the Great Mosque (al-Masjid ed-Aksa), None of 
Salah ad-din's emirs were on an equality with him, nor even approached him, in 
rank and influence. They used to call him the grand emir, this being the title 
by which he was known, and which was borne by no other. I found the fol- 
lowing note in the handwriting of al-Kadi 'l-Fadil: ‘‘News lias been received of 
“ the death of Saif ad-din al-Mashtub, emir and prince of the Kurds; he died 
on Sunday, 22nd Shawwal of this year, at Jerusalem. His pay (12), which 
“ was furnished out of the revenues of Naplds and other places, amounted to 
“ three hundred thousand dinars (13) at the epoch of his death: less than one 
hundred days elafiscd between his escape from captivity and the term of his 
“ existence. Glory to Him who liveth and dicth not; who overthroweth the 
“ edifices of man! Time is a judge exempt from blame!” 1 may observe that 
the expression, who overthroweth the edifices of man^ is analogous to one which 
occurs in a verse given in the Hcandsa (1 4) : 

The death of Kais is not the death of a single man ; it is the edifice of a people 
which has been overthrown. 
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This verse forms part of an elc^ composed by Abda Ibn at-Tabib on the death 
of Kais Ibn Aasim at-Tamimi ; the same who came from the desert to the blessinl 
prophet with the embassy of the Banu Tamim, in the ninth year of the Hijra, 
when he became a Moslim. The prophet then said of him : This ijs the chief tif 
those who dwell in tents (15).” He was a man of intelligence, and celebrated 
for his prudence and authority {among the tribes). The manner of |)arsing the 67 
preceding verse is a subject of discussion for the learned in the Arabic language, 
but this is not the proper place for entering into that subject (16). Abd Tam- 
m&m gives this verse along with two otliers in his (Jiamdsa^ chapter of elegies ; 
they run thus : 

On thee be the blessing of God, O Kais, son of Aftsim I On thee may his merey alight, 
as long as he may deign to show mercy I Such is the salutation of one who is the target 
of adversity; of one who, coming horn afar to visit thy country, salutes thee still. 

The death of Kais is not the death of a single man ; it is the edifice of a people which 
has been overthrown. 

Kais Ibn Aasim was the first person who, anterior to the introduction of i.sla- 
mism, buried alive his female children ; {he was induced to do so) through j(>a- 
lousy (ybr their honour ), and because pride would not allow him to give them in 
marriage (17). This {inhuman practice) was followed by the rest of the nation, 
till abolished by the Moslim religion. The emir Badr ad*din Liilu died on Friday, 

!1rd Shal^, A. H. 657 (July, A. D. 1259), in the citadel of Musul, and was 
buried there in a chapel; he was then about eighty years of age. 

(1) Syria was al that time in the hands of many ftudatory and neariy independent princes. 

(1) For the indication of the principal events of his life, I shall refer the reader to M. Hamaker’s work, 
entitled: JSeptdMonum a Graeii Franeitftu adverttu Dimyatham narratio, pp. M and W. In the noteii. 

(8) The Turkoman tribe of Hakkkr possessed the country to the north-east of Mosul. 

(4) Literally: Ths year ofDamletta, which was the 6iSth of the Hijra (A. D. 1818). 

(5) Ibn al-Uashtab wlihed to depose aHHalik aU-Kkmil, sultan of Egypt, and place a brother of that 
prince, al-Halik al-FUt, on the throne. - (See the Annals of Abb ’1-Fadk.) 

(6) The name of this castle is also written Tati Tafitf, TatlAAfiKT, y»\, and at-Tatl al-AAfar. 

It lies between Mosnl and Siqjar; it built on an isolated hill, and pottettet a spring of unwholesome water. 
(MarAtii at-IUOA.) 

(7) Bee Abb '1-Fadk’t Annals, year M7. 

(8) Literally : In tie epatke ; a metaphor taken bom the date-tree. 

(9) Al-Maihtbb and the troops which defended Acre had been made prisoners of war; Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion caused the garrison to be put to death, but spared tome of the cUeft in eipectaUon of obtaining from 
them a rich ranaom. 
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(10) This is the history of SaiAh ad-dtn published by Schulteiis, in Arabic and Latin, under tbe title of 
Saladini rua et res Gesta: the passage cited here Is to be found page 223. « 

(11; Sec Saladini Vila et res Geslm^ page 208. 

(12) Literally: Uis bread. The meaning of this word Is perfectly certain, M. de Sacy has noticed It in the 
Mimoires de rinstUuU tom. 7, pp. 79, 104. 

(13/ The Aiyubite dinar would now have an intrinsic value of from 13 to 14 shillings sterling. 

(14) SeeFreytag's HamAsa, page 367. 

(10' Literally: Of the camels* •hair people. The Bedwtns still cover their tents with a sort of black cloth 
made of camels' hair. 

(16' At-Tabrizi, in his commentary on the HamAsa, notices this point of discussion; it is simply this: the 
word {death), is it in the iioiniiiative or accusative case? 

(17) ‘‘Cals filsd'Acem issu de Mancar issu de Sa'd 01s de Zeidmenat flls de Temim, poAte et guerrier illustre, 
vAcut du Kpnps de I'idolalric ct de Tislamisme. II Atait uu de ccui qui enterraient leurs Giles vlvaiites. 11 se flt 
inusulman, ct survccii|7Mahoinet. SoiiprenomAtailAbou Ali. Mouchamradj ^^»*».»)t,dela tribudeYechkor, 

«dans une incursion coiitrc Ics banou Sa'd, onleva une femme nommde Ramim Jl^t wJUij 
niece, par sa mere, de Cais ben Acem. Celui-ci alia la redemander A Mouchamradj cn lui proposant une 
rancon. Mouchamradj dit a Ramim de choisir si ello voulait rester auprAs de lui ou retourner dans sa famllle. 
Rile prefers rester. Cals, indignd coiilre Ics femmes, reviiit a sa tribu, et cn arrivant il enterra vivantes ses 
lilies, et s'imposa la loi de traitor de iiiAmc toutc Olle qu'il aurait a Tavenir. Les Arabes imitArent cet exemple; 
les principaux et Ics plus nobles d'entre eux enterraient leurs Giles, de peur qu'elles ne fussent faites prison- 
niArcs et que leurs families ne Girent dcshonorAcs a cause d'clies."— ApAatif, t. Ill, pp. 236-6*-— Une autre 
version de ce fait se trouve dans MeldAiii, au proverbe ^ J^t. 


**CaVs fils d'Accm a pu propager par son exemple et reiidre plus commun parmi les Arabes I'usage d'enter* 
rer lea Giles vivantes, mais cct usage cxistait dAja avant lui, ou du moins on tuait d'une maniAre quelconque 
des Giles au moment do leur naissance. Car on lit dans la vie du poAte Amrou Gls de Colthoum (AghAni, 
II. 361), que Mohalhil, frAre do Colalb, ordonna a sa femme Hind, lorsqu'elle accoucha de Leila, de tucr 
cettc Glle. Hind, au lieu d'exAcuter cct ordre, cache LAIla, qui depuis fut mAre d* Amrou ben Colthoum. 
Mohalhil cst aiitAricur de 40 ou 60 ans a Cals ben Acem. AprAs avoir embrassd rislamisme, Cals entrant un 
jour chez Mahomet le trouva tenant eiitrc sci bras une petite Glle qu’il baisait. 11 lui dit: Qu’cst-ce que cette 
petite brebis que tu flaires?— Cost ma Glle, rdpondlt Mahomet.— Par Dieu f poursuivit Cals, j'en ai cu beau- 
coup coiiimc cela, et je les ai toutes enterrdes, sans en flairer aucune.— II faut que Dieu, rdpliqua Mahomet, 
ait privd ton cocur de tout sentiment d'humanitd.'* (AghAni, 111. 236.) 

** Cals reiiia I'islamisme aprAs la mort do Mahomet, et crut a la prophAtesse SedjAh et a Mossallama. Khalid 
tils de WAlid, dans son expAdition du YemAma, oh Mossallama fut tud, Gt prisonnier Cals ben Acem, qui n*d- 
chappa a la mort qu'en jurant qu’il n'dtait venu aupres de Mossallama que pour lui redemander un de sea Gls 
qu’il lui avait cnlevd.” (AghAni, 111. 239.) 

** Abda, ou Obda Gls d'Attabtb, dont le vdritablc nora dtait Yezid Gls d'Amrou issu d'Abd 7ai'm (ddsignation 
qui s'appliquait aux banou Tdmim parce qu'ils adoraient une idole nommd TaXm poAte du temps de 

I'ignoranceetde rislamisme. 11 dtaitdansl'armdede Noman ben Moucrin ^ combattit 

les Persans a Medatn. Asmal disait que le plus beau vers didgiaque ^ connatt, dtait celul qui 

faisait partie de I’dldgie d'Obda sur la mort de Gals ben Acem.**. 


For this note, 1 am indebted to the kindness of M.CausBin de Perceval. 
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SALAH AD-DIN AL-IRBILI. 

Abd ’l-Abb&s Ahmad Ibn Abd as-Sayid Ibn Shab^n Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jikbir 
Ibn Kahtlin al-Irbili {native oj jirbela)^ surnamed SalMi ad-din {welfare of 
religion)^ belonged to a great family of Arbela, and was hdjib (1) to Muzaffar 
ad-dtn Ibn Zain ad-din, lord of tliat city. Having incurred the displeasure oi 
his master, he was imprisoned for some time; and on his liberation, in the year 
603 (A. D. 1206-7), he left Arbela and proceeded to 
al-Malik al-K&hir Balik ad-din Aiyub, son of al-Malik a 
into the service of al-Malik al-Mughith, (another) son of al-Malik al-A&dil, who* 
had known him at Arbela, and now treated him.with great kindness. On the 
death of Mughith, Salah ad-din passed into Egypt and was attached to the 
service of al-Malik al-Kamil; tlic esteem in which he was held by Uiis prince 
became so great, that he entered into higher favour with him than any other 
had hitherto been able to effect; he was specially chosen as the companion ol 
his private moments, and raised to the rank of emir. Salah ad-din was a 
man of superior merit and possessed considerable information in difleicnt 
sciences ; I have been informed that he knew by heart {/tbii If timid) al-Gha/.- 
/ali’s treatise on jurisprudence, entitled yfl-Kholdsa ; he wrote also some good 
poetry and composed elegant distiehs, by which talent he gained the favour ol 
these princes. In the month of Muharram, (>18 (March, A. D. 1221), when 
al-Malik al«Kkmil was at al-Mansura to oppose the progress of the Franks, his 
favourable dispositions towards Sallih ad-din were altered, and having cau.sed 
him to be arrested, he sent him to the castle of Cairo, where he remained in 
close confinement till the month of the second Rabt, 623 ; having then composed 
a distich and taught it to a musician, by whom it was sung in the presence of 
al-Malik aUKamii, the prince found it so beautiful, that he asked who was the 
author ; and on learning that it was written by Salkh ad-din, he ordered him to 
be set at liberty. The distich is as follows 

Tby wanton cruelty towards him who loves thee cannot remain hidden; thou hast 
caus^ my life to pass away in sorrow and in suffering. Thy anger is not proportioned 
to my fetiU; thou hast been too severe, and thy sole intention waste cause my death. 


in 


cemp|pv 


witli 


I ^ 
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Some slate however that the distich which was the cause of his liheration ran 
thus : 


Do as thou wilt ; thou, thou art my beloved 1 I have not committed a fault, but, as 
thou hast said, many faults. Wilt thou ever grant that we pass our nights together, so 
shall my heart be freed from its rust ; thou shalt pardon and 1 return (to my love) . 


On coming out of coniincment, he got into higher favour than before.— Al- 
tut Malik al'Kamil, having l)ecn displeased at one of his brothers, whose name was 
al-Malik al-Faiz Sabik ad-din Ibrahim, the latter went to Salah ad-din and asked 


him to eifect a reconciliation; SalMi in consequence wrote these lines to 
al-JCkmil; « 


• ■ It is an essential rule for him who is lord of Egypt, that he imitate Joseph in kindness 

towards his brethren. They acted wrongly, and ho met them with pardon ; when they 
departed, he was bounteous towards them, and restored them his affection. 


When the emperor {Frederic tJie Second^) lonl of Sicily, landed in Syria, 
A. II. 626 (A. D. 1229) (2), al-Malik al -Kamil sent him Salah ad-din as his 
ambassador; and the articles of a treaty having been adopted and confirmed by 
the oath of the emperor, Salah wrote the following lines to al-Kamil : 


The emperor has taken an engagement and given his word that we shall have a last- 
ing peace. He was obliged to confirm it by oath, and if he attempt to break it, may he 
devour the flesh of his left hand (3). 

The following verses are by the same : 

When you look on your children, know that when they came to you, they were 
merely forerunners of death (k). (Ihildren arrive to the stations of their fathers, and the 
fathers make preparations for departure. 

One of my friends recited me these verses, and attributed them to the same 
author : 


The day of resurrection shall be foil of terrors, as you have been told; be therefore 
in dread of it. Let it suffice you to know that yon cannot conceive ito terrors, till 
you taste of death in your [earthly) journey. 

The poet Ibn Onain wrote a letter from Damascus to Sal&h ad-dln in Egypt ; (1 
have been informed by my master Allf ad-din AbA ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan the 
grammarian and interpreter, native of Mosul, that this letter was in the hand- 
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writing oi' Ibii Onain himself and contained his dying injunctions); it bi^gaii 
thus: 

1 reveal to yon the treatment which I received from Fortune, whose vicissitudes have 
already cut my wings ; how can a sick man, who is oppressed by afflictions, recover, as 
long as he does not see the face of health (or the face of Sal/Ut ad-dtn)^ 

The poetical pieces of Salah ad>din and his distichs have been collected into 
separate volumes. — He continued in the enjoyment of high dignity and honour 
under al-Malik ai- Kamil and the other princes (of (he family ') ; but having 
accompanied al-Kamil in an official capacity on his expedition to Asia Minor, he 
fell sick at the army, near the town of Suwaida(5), and was thci^fore transported 
to ar-Roha (Edessa)^ but died before his arrival ; this took place on Saturday the 
20th, or on the 25th of Zu '1-Hijja, 631 (September, A. '(f. 1234); he was ' 
buried without the walls of Edessa, in the cemetery at the Ilarnin Gate. His 
son had his body removed later to Egypt and interred in a mausoleum at the 
lesser Kar&fa; this was towards the end of the month of Sh&b&n, A. 11. 637 
(March, A.D. 1240); I was then at Cairo. — Salah ad-din was about sixty yeai-s 
old when he died. Since (writing the above)y 1 discovered the date of his 
birth; it took place in the month of the second Rabi, 572 (October, A. D. ll76), 
at Arbela . — Irhil (Arheld) is a large city near Mosul, and lying to the east of it. itft 


J) See BihlioMque Orientale, Hagbb. 

(2) See Gibbon's DeeHn$and Fait, chap. LIX, and M.Reinaud's Bxtraiti det ffiif orient arodet relatifs 
aux Croiaades^ page 428; a very correct and useful work. 

(3) This silly stuff could only be tolerated in the original language, as its quibbles and double meanings are 
lost in the translation. The first verse may signify: Tka vaunting amparor haa pratandad, etc., or, Tha em- 
peror prineahaa aaid. The second verse signifies literally : Ha haa drunk tha oath (or drunk hia right hand), 
and if he attempt to breah it, may ha aat the fleah of hia left (through disappointment and rage). The cs- 
pression to drink an oath has its equivalent in English, and might bo rendered by to awallow an oath, that 
Is, to take It by compulsion. A verse of the Koran, the 87th of the second Surat, has given rise to this ex- 
pression ; it Is there said that they (the children of Israel) were made to drink down the calf into their haarta ; 
an allusion to Eionus, ixxii. 20. See also al-Hartri, page 90. 

(4) That is: Children and death come to man, but children arrive first, having outrun, or cut the way of 
death; as the original expresses it. 

v8) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 
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AZIZ AD-DIN AL-MASTAWn. 

AbO Nasr Ahmad Ibn Hamid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn AH Ibn 
MahmAd Ibn Hibat Allah Ilm Aluh al-kpahani, sumamed Aziz ad-din {great in 
religion)^ al-MastawG (1), was uncle to Im&d ad-din al-Ispahani, whose life shall 
be given in this work. Aziz ad-din filled several elevated and influential situ- 
ations at the court of the SeljAk princes, and was always in high favour : the 
needy flocked to him for assistance, and poets came to praise him and were 
richly recompensed. The celebrated poet AbA Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Jakiilh of Baghdad, makes the following allusion to him in one of 
his kasMas (21 : 

Let us then rein onr camels towards Irak, and a rich meed shall be measured to us 
from the wealth of al-Aztz. 

His praises were celebrated also by the k&di AbA Bakr al-Arrajani, whose life has 
lieeif already given ; among other eulogiunis on him, he composed the long keuida 
irom which are extracted the verses there mentioned, and which rhyme in B (3). 
His nephew Imad ad-din often expressed his pride in possessing such an uncle, 
and he makes frequent mention of him in his works. Towards the end of his 
life, Aziz ad-din was treasurer to Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malekshah Ibn 
Alp Arslan as-Saljiiki ; this Sultan had married the daughter of his uncle, the 
sultan Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ; on her dead), his uncle required him to deliver up 
the marriage gift which she had received from her family, consisting of a variety 
of precious and rare articles, such as were not to be found even in the treasuries 
of kings : MahmAd refused acceding to this demand,. and being apprehensive that 
Aziz ad-din would give his testimony respecting the property she had brought 
with her (and which was well known to him in his capacity of treasurer), he 
caused him to be arrested and sent him to be confined in the castle of Takrit, 
which was at that time one of his possessions (4). He afterwards put him to 
death, towards the beginning of the year .525 (A. D. 1 130-f ). His nephew Imkd 
ad-din stales in the Kharida^ that he was bom at Ispahan, A. H. 472 (A. D. 
i079-80j, and was put to death at Takrit in 526 (A. D. 1131); it was at Bagh- 
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dad that he was arrested. The same writer says that when his uncle was slain, 
the emirs Najm ad-din Aiyuk^ father of the sultan Salah ad-din, and his bro- 
ther Asad ad-din ShtrkiHh were both in the castle, of which they were then 
governors ; and that they endeavoured to save Aziz ad-din, but without success. 
— AWi b a Persian word, the Arabic equivalent of whicli is Okdb {eagle ). — 
Ispahdni has been already explained (5). • 


(1) At the court of Arbela, under the government of Zain ad-dtn and his son Abft M-Muzaffar KAkubAri 
the Maitawfl, or secretary of state, took rank immediately after the vizir. 

(3) It appears from this, and from a passage in the life of al-HarIri, that Ibn Jaktna was living at the close 
of the fifth century of the Hijra. ImAd ad-dtn al-lspahini gives some specimens of his poetry in the ITAa- 
rtda, and praises the author most highly, but docs not fiirnish the least Information respecting him. (See 
Kkarida^ MS. of the Bib, dti Ilof, ancien fonds, No. 1447, fol. 90 verso). 

(3) See page 130. The eitract commences thus : 1 never roamed through distant regions, etc. 

(4) The principal cities of Syria, MesopoUmia and the neighbouring states, were at that time held as fiefs 
by a great number of nearly independent emirs, who were almost always embroiled in war with each other ; 
so that many of these cities, and Takrlt among the rest, were frequently changing masters. 

(0) See page 74. 


ORTUK IBN AKSAB. 

Ortuk Ibn Aksab, ancestor of the Ortukide princes, was a Turkoman who liad 
got possession of Hulwtn and al-Jabal (Persian Irak ) ; he afterwards went to 
Syria, having left the service of Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abil Nasr Muhammad Ibn 
Jahir, through fear of the sultan Malakshah (1); this was in the year 478 or 
479 (2). He then governed Jerusalem in the name of Tutush (3), a prince 
of the Seljuk family, whose life shall be given. Ortuk having died there in 
the year which we shall mention further on, his two sons, Sokman and 11-Ghazi, 
became governors of the city, and continued in the exercise of power till the 
month of Shawwal, 491 (September, A. D. 1098; j when al-Afdal Sh^han-oo 
shah Amir al-Juyiish marched from Egypt with an ^my and took Jerusalem 
from these two princes. They then retired to Mesopotamia and obtained the go- 
vernment of Diar Bakr, and the present lord of the castle of MIrridin is one of 
their descendants. In the year 501 , Najm ad-dtn II Ghazi became lord of Mari- 
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din; the sultan Muhammad had before that appointed him as his resident 
agent (4) at Baghdad. Ortuk’s other son, SokmiBi,dicd of a quinzy in the year 
498 (towards the end of A. D. 1104), at a place between Tripoli and. Jerusa- 
lem (5). Orluk possessed a penetrating mind; he was a man of resolution and 
activity, and was highly fortunate in all his enterprises : died A. II. 484 
(A. D. 1091). — The word Aksab is sometimes written Aksak. 

(1) The printed teit, in eonfomiity with the MSS., namef thii sultan Muhammad ion of Malakshah. This 
extraordinary mistake I haye suffered to remain, the duty of an editor being to respect even the errors of his 
author. 

(2) Suts^ is the correct date; It is singular that Ibn KhallikAn should assign this event to the year 448 or 
448. which incredible error 1 have allowed to subsist In the Arabic text through respect for the unanimity of 
my manuscripts. Ibn al-Atbtr places this event in the year 479. It was in A.H. 477, that Fakhr ad-Dawlat, 
general of Malakshah. having under his orders Ortuk Ibn Aksab. marched against Sharaf ad-Dawlat 
Muslim Ihn Koraish, and besieged him in Amid. Sharaf ad-Dawlat escaped however from the city, having 
bribed Ortuk to let him pass. It was therefore for a good reason that Ortuk apprehended the anger of 
Malakshah. and fled to Syria. 

(3) In the Annals of Abfl *1-Fad4, Rclske writes this name Tanush. but Ibn KhallikAn gives its true pronun- 
ciation. 

(4) ^ident agent which is a Persian word; the charge itself was called juduar^. When the Seyflk 

dynasty flourished, the khalifs of Baghdad exercised only a spiritual authority over the provinces of the Mos- 
lim empire; even in that city, which wos under their immediate government, they were firequently obliged to 
submit to the Influence of the sultan, who usually resided at Ispahan or Hamadan. Those princes kept a 
resident agent at the court of Baghdad, and were thus enabled to controul the khalifs in the very scat of their 
dominion. When the Moguls overrun Persia. Mesopotamia, and Syria, they abstained flrom placing garri- 
sons in the cities which had surrendered, being averse to enfeebling the active force of their army : they 
merely left resident agents in the places which had acknowledged tbelr authority, after making all the inha- 
bitants res|ionsible for their safety. \See Abfl 'l*Fada's Anuals. year 658; see also M. Reinaud's Extraits 
d'Auieurs arabes reiatifl aux Croisades, page 126.) 

(5) Abfl '1-Fad4 says, after Ibii al-Athtr, that he died at Kariatain on his way to Damascus, to which city he 

was travelling in all haste, that ho might defend it against the Franks. This induces me to think that the 
word in the printed Arabic text is a fault, though it is so written in the manuscripts; the true read- 

ing is probably s 1^1, and the passage will then signify that he died between Tripoli and Jerusalem as he was 
journeying to tear against the infidels. 


AL-BASASIRI. 

AbA ’1-Harith Arslln Ibn Abd Allalt al-Bas&siri at-Turki {the Turk), general 
of the Turkish troops at Baghdad (1), is said to have been a mamluk belonging to 
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Bahi ad-Dawlat Ibn Adad ad«Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. It was he who revolted at 
Baghdad against the khalif al-Kaim biamr illah, who had placed him at the head 
of all the Turkic troops, invested him with sovereign autliority, and ordered 
his name to be mentioned in the khotba (2) from all the pulpits of Irak and Khd- 
zistan. His power hdH thus become very great, and all the [neighbouring) 
princes stood imawe of him; but he then revolted against the imam al-K&im, 
and having expelled him from Baghdad, caused the khotba to be said in the 
name of the (Fdiimiie khalif) al-Mustansir al-Obaidi, lord of Egypt. Al-Kaim 
then fled for refuge to the emir of the Arabs (3), Muhi ad-din {reviver of reli-- 
gion) AbA ’1-Hlirith Muhkrish Ibn al-Mujalli al-Okaili, lord of al-IIaditha and 
ASna (4), from whom he obtained every thing necessary for his maintenance 
during an entire year, when Togrull)ek the Seljukide came to his assistance, 
and having attacked and slain al-Basasiri, reinstated al-K&im in Baghdad. The 
khalif made his entry to that city precisely one year after leaving it, and, by a 
remarkable coincidence, on the anniversary of the day in which he had quitted 
it: the history of this circumstance is well knotvn (.5). Al-Basasiri was killed 
at Baghdad by the soldiers of the sultan Togrulbek, on Thui*8day, 1 r>th of Z\\ 
’l-Hijja, or, according to Ibn al-Azimi (6) in his history, on Tuesday, 1 flh Zii 
’l-Hijja, 451 (January,' A. D. 1060). His head was borne in parade through 
the city, and his body attachet^to a gibbet opposite to the gate of NAba. — Basri- 
stri, means native of Basa, a town in the province of Fars; this name is pro- 
nounced in Arabic Fasa-f and, in that case, the relative adjective derived from 
it is Fasawi. The grammarian AbA AU ’l-Farisi, author of the Jddh^ was a 
native of this place; he was also surnamed al-Fasawi; but the Persians employ 
Basdsirif a word of irregular foilhation. Arslan’s master was a native of Basa, 
for which reason it was that he himself was named al-Basasiri. The preceding 
observation is made by as-Sam&ni, on the authority of the learned AbA ’1-Abbas 
Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn BIba al-Kabisi. This word contains additional letters to 
those which form the root from which it is derived.— The emir MuhArish died 
in the month of Safar, A.D. 499 (October, A. D. 1105), aged upwards of eighty. 
His genealogy is as follows: Muhftrish Ibn al-Mujalli Ibn Akiih Ibn KabbAn Ibn 
.<thaab Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Amr Ibn al-Muhaiina ; the rest of the 
series will be found in the life of al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musatyab. 
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(1) 4 AppMri from al-MaiOdl'i Murihj oA-Dahab^ that al-Motaiiin wai the 6rit khalif who had a body 
of Turks in his service; their number was at 6rst four thousand, and they were distinguished from the other 
troops by their rich dress and accoutrements, which were of silk and gold. 

(2) Khotba is the name given to the sermon pronounced on Fridays from the pulpits of the great mosques 
in all Moslim countries; it begins by a declaration of God's attributes and unity, and an invocation of his 
benedictions upon the prophet, his family, and successors ; then follows a piigyer for the reigning khalif and 
for the prince who eiercises civil power in the state. The right of being named in the Khotba and that 
of coining money are two of the principal privileges possessed by the temporal sovwreign, and the speelal 
marks of his legitimacy. (See D'Ohsson's Empire Othomem^ tom. 11, pag. 204 of say.; and d'Herbelot's 
Biblioihique orientaU). 

(3) The emir of the Arabs niider the khalifs appears to have filled the same functions as the Ghassanlde 
princes did under the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and the princes of Hire under the Persians ; they were 
phylarchs, or controllers of the nomadic tribes. 

(4) These are the names of two cities in Mesopotamia. 

(ft See Abd '1-Tad4's Annals, year 430. 

(6) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Aztmi is author of a chronicle and a history of Aleppo, his 
native place. Khalifa. Nos. 2238, 2203.) 


NUR AD-DIN ARSLAN SHAH. 

Ab<^ ’1-Harith Arslan ShAh Ibn Izz ad-din Masdd Ibii Kutb ad-dtn Mauddd 
01 Ibn Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Siinkur, lord of A|o8ul, and generally known by 
the appellation of Atabek(1}, bore the title of al-Malik al-Atdil NAr ad-din 
(the just prince, light of religion)', (ther lives of a number of persons belonging 
to the same family shall be given under their respective letters.) NAr ad-din 
obtained the government of Mosul on the death of his father, in whose life is 
mentioned the date of that event (2). This priAce was a man of acute mind and 
skilled in the management of slate affairs: he passed over to the sect of as-Shafi, 
and was the first of his family who professed the doctrines of that imam (3) : 
a college of extraordinary beauty was founded by him at Mosul for the Shafites. 
He died on Saturday evening, 28th Rajab, 607 (January, A. D. 1211), [as he was 
making an excursion) on the Tigris (4) in a shabbdra or bai^e (5) outside of 
Mosul. (The species of lx>at which the people of that country call shabbdra 
bears in Egypt the name of harrdka (6). ) His death was kept secret till he was 
borne to tbe palace at Mosul ; he was buried in a mausoleum erected in the col- 
lege just mentioned. He left two sons, al-Malik al-KAhir Izz ad-din MasAd and 
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al-Alalik al-Mansilr Imid ad-din Zinkij for information respecting these princes, 
the reader is referred to the life of their grandfather Masdd. As we have there 
stated, it was his son al-Malikal-Klihir by whom he was succeeded. Al-Malik 
al*K4hir was master of {the nutmblk) Badr ad-din AbA M-Fadkil LulA, who gained 
possession of Mosul towards the end of Ramad&n, A. H. 630 (July, A. D. 1233). 
lie had been lieutenant-governor of that city and then d^lared himself inde- 
pendent. Mention has been already made of him in the life of Ibn al-Mash- 
tAb (7). 

(1) See d'Herbelots Bib, Orietht, Atame. 

(2) In ad-dtn Maidd died A. H. 889 (A., h, 1193.) 

(3) 1 believe that hU family were HaDefltea. It is certain that the celebrated Nhr ad-dtn Mahmdd, hi» 
grandfather's brother, was of that aect. See M. Reinaud's Extrain, ate., page 186. 

(4) In the neighbourhood of Mosul, the Tigris bears the name of oi-Shaf t (ike river ) ; It is a word of fre- 
quent occurrence with this signification. 

(8) M. de Sacy, in his translation of Abdallattf, page 309, hesitates respecting the right orthography or 
this word ; but al-Tlfl, in his Annals, year 607, files it as it is here given. 

(6) The word karrdka signifies o boai or horpa. See M. Reinaud’s Exiraiti, afc., page 4f 8, note. 

(7) See page 162. 


AZHAR IBN AS-SAMMAN. 

AbA Bakr Azhar Ibn Saad aa-Samm&n was a native of Basra (al-JHasri) and 
adopted member of the tribe of Bkhila; he taught the Traditions on the autho- 
rity of Hamid at-Tawil (1), and (he people of Irak, who had received them from 
him, transmitted them on his autfiority. He. was a companion of AbA Jaafar 
al-MansAr before that prince obtained the khalifiit, but having gone after- 
wards to congratulate him on his accession, was refused admittance by al-Man- 
sAr’s orden ; he therefore waited for a day of public audience, and then made 
him his salutation, on which the khalif said to him, *'What has brought 
“you here?” He replied: “I come to congratulate you on your acces- 
“ sion to the* supreme authority.” On this, al-MansAr said : **Give him one 
“ thousand dinars and say to him : * You have now fulfilled the duty of congra- 
“ tulation, so come not to me any more.* ” Ashar then retired, but returned 
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the ensuing year, and admittance having been denied to him, he entered on a 
day of public audience as before, and saluted the khalif, who said : ** What brin^ 
“ you here?” The other answered : was told that you were sick, and there- 

** fore came to visit you.” **Give him a thousand dinars,” said al-Mansdr, 
“ and tell him that he has fulfilled the duty of visiting the sick, so he must not 
return here again^ for 1 am seldom sick.” On this A.^.bar went away, but re- 
turned the following year at a similar audience. <‘What brings you?” said 
the khalif. heard you utter an invocation,” replied Azhar, ** and am 
“ come to know what you desire.” ** Know, fellow !” retorted al-MansAr, ‘‘that 
“ my invocation has not been heard; every year 1 pray God to keep you away 
“ from me, and yet you still come.” The adventures of Azhar and the sto- 
ries told of him are well known (2): he was bom A. H. HI (A. D. T29), and 
died in 203 (A. D. 818-9), or, some say, 207. — Azhar is (here) a propw name 
(not a surname.)— Sarnmdn means one who sells or carries butter (Samn ). — 
Al-Basri or al-Bisri signifies native of Basra, which is one of the most 
famous cities of Irak ; it w'as founded after the promulgation of Islamism ; (the 
khalf) Omar Ibn al-Khattab having caused it to be built in the fourteenth year 
of the Hijra by Otba llm Ghazwan (3). Ibn Kulaiba says, in that chapter of 
the Secretary's Guttle, where he treats of the alterations which have taken 
place in the names of countries, that basrat (as the name of this city is written 
in Arabic) means one soft stone, and on suppressing the final letter, it must be 
pronounced bisra, and for this sole reason it is that the word bisri is allowed to 
be employed (with the signification of native of Basra). The word bisr also 
means a soft stone according to (aUJauhari) in his lexicon, the Sah^. 

(1) AbA Obaida Hamid Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn al-Basrl, a Idbi of the highest authority, was a client of the 
celebrated Talhat at-Talhlt al-KhuzAi. He was suniamcd ai-ratcfl (the long or the tall), because one of his 
neighbours, who also bore the name of Hamid, was of a low stature and w'as called Hamid the short (al-JTa- 
s?r). Some say that he received the appellation of tho long^ on account of the length of his arms; iu with 
one hand he could reach to the edge of the pulpit, whilst he touched the ground with the other. He eipirad 
suddenly as he was saying his prayers. His death took place towards A. H. 143 (A. D. 760). (A4-17I/I. 
Tab . al-Fukalid ) 

(2) None of the historians w hom I have consulted relate any anecdotes respecting Aihar except the one Just 
given. Al-YAfi, who places his death in the year 203, says that al-MAmOn's liberality Ip this ease was very 
singular and his patience the more extraordinary, as he was of a violent character ; and that if the same thing 
had happened to al-HajjAj, he would have put the author of it to death or inflicted on him a severe punish- 
ment. 

3) See lbnKutaiba*s account of the founding of Basra In Abfl'NFadA’s Annals, vol. I, note 91. 
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OSAMA IBN MllRSHID. 

AbA 'l-MuzatTar Osama Ibn Murshid Ibn AH Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn oa 
Munkid (1) al-KinIni al-Kalbi as-Shaizari {member of the tribe of Kindna 
»thich descends from that of Kalh^ native of Shaizar)^ and surnamcd Muwai- 
yad ad-DawIat Majd ad>din [strengthened in empire^ glory of religion), was one 
of the most powerful, leattied, and intrepid members of the Munkid family, lords 
of the castle of Shaizar. He composed a number of works on different branches 
of general literature, and is highly spoken of hy Ibn al-MastawTi in his history of 
Arliela, who mentions his name in the list of the remarkable men w'ho visited 
that city ; he gives also some extracts from Ms poetry. The katib Imad ad-din 
mentions him in the Khatida, and, after making his eulogium, says : dwelt at 

Baghdad, but that city became repulsive to him, as the house {in which merit is 
not acknowledged) becomes repulsive to a man of a generous mind; he therc- 
' ‘ fore passed into Egypt and remained there with die rank of emir and honoured 
with public respect, till the period of Ibn Ruzzik's administration, when he 
** returned to Syria and sojourned at Damasons. Then fortune cast him into 
** Hisn Haifa, where he remained till Sal&h ad-din, on gaining possession of 
" Damascus (in A. II. 570), Called him {to his court) : he was then upwards of 
eighty years of age.” Another writer says didt Osama Wnt to Egypt in the 
reign of az-ZaGr, who had then for vizir al-Aadil Ibn as-SallAr: this visir treated 
him generously, but he was assassinated through his machinations, as shall be 
related ih the history of his life. Since {transcribing the foregoing pas- 
sages) I found a note in the handwriting of Osama addressed to ar-Rashid Ibn 
az-Zubair, that ho might insert it in his Kitdb at-Jindn; that note is dated, 
Misr, in the year 541 . This is a proof that he came to Egypt during the 
administration of Ibn as-Sallftr (2) ; and he remained there till the assassination 
of that vizir, for no one contests that he was in Egypt when the murder was 
committed. His collected poetical works form two volumes and are in every 
person’s hands; I have seen a copy of them in his own handwriting and ex- 
tracted from it the following passages : 

Assume not a borrowed insensibilffy when abandoned by thRse you loire; for your 
force will foil under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them either of its own accord or despite its reluctance. 
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On Ibn Talib of IMisr, 'whose house was burnt down : 

• . 

See how the progress of time constrains us to acknowledge that there is a destiny ; 
Ibn Taltb never lit a lire in his house {through avarice), yet by fire it was destroyed. 

A similar circumstance to this bcfel al-Wajih Ibn Sura, a bookseller (3) at 
Cairo : he had in that city a house noted for its elegance, and which was burned 
down ; this gave rise to the following lines, composed by Nashw al-Mulk (rise of 
the empire') Abu ’1 Ilasan Ali Ibn Mufrij, surnamedioibn ahMunajjim (.ron of 
the astrologer)^ who was a native of Maarrat an*Noman, but lived and died in 
Egypt: 

On looking at Ibn $Arift house, in which the fire burned with a clear and ardent 
flame, I said: “Thus it is with wealth gained by iniquity; in a little time it is hurled 
“ to ruin. This man was in fact a lung>lived infidel; but Gehenna came upon him 
“ whilst he imagined that it would ^t be tardy in its progress towards him.” 

• 

The second of these verses is taken from an expression of the blessed pro- 
phet’s, who said: '‘If a man gain wealth by iniquity (rnahdwish), God will send 
" it to ruin (nahdbir)." The word ma/taWM means whatever is forbidden, and 
signifies precipices. A« for al-Wajih {IVajih ad-dln, respectable for 
religion), generally known by the name of Ibn Sura, the following was his real 
name: Abd ’1-Futdh NAsir Ibn Abi 'l-Hasan Ali Ibn Khalf al-Anskri; he was’a 
lK)ok-ageut of extensive busintss in Misr, and used to sit in the vestibule of his 
house for the purpose of exercising his profession, and offering books for sale to 
9S men of rank and learning; as (hey were accustomed to assemble there qyery Sun- 
day and Wednesday, and remain till the hours of sale were over. On (he death 
of as-Silafi, he travelled down to Alexandria for the purpose of buying his books. 
He died at Misr on the i 6th of the latter Rabi, 607 (October, A. D. 1210), and 
was buried in the Karafa (4) near that city. A piece of Ibn Munkid’s contains 
the following verse, in ^hich he describes his enfeebled state : 

Strange, that my hand should be too weak to holi|. a pen I that hand which used to 
break lances in the breasts of lions. 

I extract also from his collected poetical works the following lines, which he 
wrote in answer to some verses addressed to him by his father : 

I complain not the faithlessness of thoseVhom I loved ; yet, had complaints availed, 

1 jdionld have given them utterance. I was fatigued with reproaching them, and, in 
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despair, I left tbem^ never shall they be of those in whom 1 will place my hopt's. 
When their sarcasms cut me to the heart, I stifled my anguish and concealed the pain 
they caused ; and I went to meet them with smiles, as if 1 had nothing heard nor seen. 
They accused me of enmes which my hands did not commit; which I had neither com- 
manded nor forbidden. No, by Allal\,I I have never harboured nor meant such perfidy 
as they openly manifest. On the day of judgment we shall meet again ; and the volume 
(tn which ore interibtd the aetiotu of nutnhind) shall then reveal what crimel arc theirs ; 
what, mine. 

The two verses which follow are in the same rhyme and measure as the pre- 
ceding, and were inserted hy him in a letter to one of his relations; they are the 
height of tenderness : 

Mon before me have complained of the pains of separation ; the living and the dead 
(when in thie world) have felt the affliction caused by the absence of friends; but (grief) 
such as fills my bosom, I never heard of nor witnesseA 

One thing brings on another (5) : Abft 'ftlasan Yahya Ihn Abd al-Azlm al- 
Misri, sumamed al-Jazzar (6), recited to me the following verses, which he had 
composed on another literary man at Cairo, far advanced in age, wKo l)eing at- 
tacked by a cutaneous eruption, anointed himself with sulphur: 

O, learned master, (hearhen to) the demand of a friend devoid of sarcasm: Thou 
art old, and of course art near to the fire (of hell) ; why then anoint yourself with 
sulphur ? 

I found the following verses in the handwriting of Osama ihn Miinkid ; they 
were composed by himself on having a tooth drawn, being then, as he ndates, 
under the walls of Khalat (7); the idea of the verses is original, and they might 
pass as a riddle on the word toot/i : 

I had a companion of whom 1 was never tired, who suffered in my service and laboured 
with assiduity ; whilst we were together I never ^aw him ; and when he appeared be- 
fore my eyes, we had parted for ever. 

• 

The kiktib ImM ad-din said : 1 was always longing to meet him, and 1 watched 

“ from afar the lightning whi|4 foreboded the rain(^ Ais Uberalitg ); at last i saw 

him in the month of Safar, A. H. 571 , when 1 asked him the»date of his birth ; 

“ to whidk he replied: 'Sunday, 27th of the latter Jumada, 488 (July, A. D. 

" 1095).” He was born at the castle of Shaizar, and died at Damascus on Mon- 04 
day night, the 23rd of Ramadan, 584 (November, A. D. 1188), and v<{ps interred 
the next day at the east side of Mount KasiOn ; 1 entered his mausoleum, which 
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lies on the northern bank of the river Yazid, and read 4 portion of the Koran 
over his grave, and prayed God to have mercy on him.— ^His father, Abd Osftma 
Murshid, died A. H. 531 (A. D. 1136 ). — Shaizar is the name of a castle near 
Hamah {Epiphamia) ; it is also called the eastle of the Munkid family i mention 
shall be again made of it in the life of his grandfather Ali Ibn al-Mukallad. 


(1) This name Is generally written in the MSS. thus, jJL*, but the correct orthography is jjix# with a 
point on the letter iaU 

(2) It is rather a. proof that he came before the appointment of that viiir, whose nomination only took place 
A. II. 543 or 544. The Arabic test says: Iniht dayi of Ibn as-SallAr. 

(3) Or rather a booMroker ; his employment being to find purchasers for other people's books. 

(4) See page 53. note (12). 

(5) This anecdote is not in Its placi^ it should follow that which relates to the burning of Ibn Sfira's 
house, page 178; the author must have written it in the margin of his own copy, and the transcriber of that 
copy inserted it in the test, but in a.wroiig pladl^ 

(A) Al-JazzAr was in great reputation at that time as a {loet and a man of society. Ibn KhaliikAn was one 
of his protectoi^. Born A. 11. 001 (A. D. 1204-5] ; died A. H. 670 (A. D. 1280).~(From the Supplement to 
ibn Khallikdn'e Biographical Dictionary by as-SakAi I MS. of the Bib. du Boi, Bo. 732.) 

(7) This was probably during SalAh ad«dtn’s ezpedition there. A. 11. 581. [SeB Schulten's Vita et ree 
geette Saladini, p. Si.) 


IBN RAHWAIH. 

Abu Yakub Ishak, native of Marw as-Shahjan, and surnamed Ibn lUhwaih, vas 
descended from Hanzala by the following line : his fathdh Abu ’1-IIasan Ibrahim 
was son of Makhlad Ibn Ibrahim ibn Abd Allah Ibn Matar Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn 
Ghalib Ibn al-Warilh }ya Obaid Allah Ibn Atiya Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Ham- 
mam Ibn Asad Ibn Murra Ibn Amr Ibn Hanzala Ibn Mklik Ibn Zaid Mankt Ibn Ta- 
mim Ibn Morra. — Ibn Rahwaih was one of thegrei^ doctors of Islamism ; he was 
equally as learned* in the Traditions and the law as distinguished forJiis piety: 
ad-Diirakutni mentions him among those who related traditions on the authority 
of as-Sha 6 , and al-Baihaki counts him among as-ShkR’s disciples. He had once 
an argument with as-Shafl concerning the legality of the sale of such houses as 
are situated in Mekka ( 1 ), and*lhis discussion has been fully stated by Fakhr ad- 
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din ar-R&zi, in his woijc entitled Merits of the imam as-Sh^'i. When the supe- 
rior talent of Ibn Mh#aih became generally known in Egypt, his works weiv 
(^frequently) transcribed and his treatises collected (with care) : the imam Ibii 
Hanbal said of him: ‘*We consider Ishak as an imam among the Moslims; an 
‘‘abler jurisconsult than Ishak never passedTthe bridge (2).” “I know by 
“ heart,” said Ishak, “^venty thousand traditions; 1 have read one hundred 
“ thousand, and can recollect in what work. each is to be found (3). I never 
“ heard any thing once without learning it by heart, nor learned anything by 
“ heart which 1 afterwards foqgot.” He composed a wcll-knQwn Musnad (4) 
after travelling to Hijk^ Irak, Yemen, and Syria, and learning Traditions from 
Suiykn Ibn Oyaina Aid others of the same period; Al-Bokh^ri, Muslim, and at- 
Tirmidi were among his disciples. Ibn Rahwaik-was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 
777-8); some say 163 or 166 : in his latter d^ys he inhabited Naisapilr, where he 
died on the eve of the 1 5th of Shal^n (which was a Thursday, orf accoiding to 
others, a Sunday or a Saturday), A. H. 238 (January, A. D. 853)0or 237. — 
— RdkwaUi was ^urname given to his father Abd ’1-Hasan Ibrahim because lit? 
was bom on the road to Mekka (rah in Persian means rtadj and waih^ found; 
as it might be said that he was found on the road). This word is also pro- 
nounced Rahuya. Ishak himself relates that Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, emir of Kho-' 
rasan, asked him why he was called Ibn R&hwaih, what was the meaning of the 
word, and if he did not dislike such an appellation? To which he answered: 
“ Know, 0 emir! that my father was born on the road, and the people of Mai^v 
“ named him Rkhwaih for that reason; my father disliked being so called, but 
“ I do not."-— Hcmzala, son of Malik, gave his name to a great branch of the 
tribe of Tamim. 


(1) Ibrahim al-Halebi's Muitaka 7-ii6/bur, a celebrated treatUe on Mosfjp law. contains the followiiiK 

article in the chapter on sale: *‘The sale or lease of ground situated in the Sacred Territory of Mekka ih 
blamabie." On which the commentotor makes the following observations: Unless in a case of absolute 
necessity. As for the buildings, they may be alienated without scruple, as is done with buildings on lands 
conceded in perpetuity to pious uses {wakf)'* (See D’Ohsson’s Tab* VEmpir§ Othoman^ t.yi. p. 82). 

A precisely similar doctrine is hold by Kutb ad-dtn in his history of Mekka. 

(2) Probably the bridge which united the suburb of Karkh to Baghdad. ^ 

(3) Such is the signiQcation of the verb joined to the preposition Ad-Dahabi. in his Tabakdi 

lU-nuffdZf life of Ibq lyihwaih. relates the same saying in clearer terms, as in place of 

he has 
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(4) Hu$nad means a collection of oulhenticated Traditions, each of them preceded by the names of those 
Traditionists who had transmitted it successively one to another, and the last^f whom taught it to the author 
of the work. 


«• 




ARU AMR AS-SHAIBANI.* 

Oi{ AbA Amr Ishak Ibn MirAr as-Shaiyini, the grammarian and philologer, was 
a native of Ramidat al-KAfa (1), but inhabited Baghdad. He was a mawla (2), 
and had lived under the protection of the tribe of Shai^jan, for the purpose of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the Arabic language, autHl was for this reason 
that he was surnamed as-Shaibkni. Philology and {Arabic) poetry were the 
special objects of his studies, and ip these two branches of science, his autho- 
rity is (if the highest order. He learned and transmitted a great number 
of traditiotip ; the utmost confidence was placed in ‘his veracity; and his merit 
is extolled by the higher class of learned men and narr^ors of traditional 
information, though it«s depreciated by tlie generality of tliem because he used 
to drink wine {nabid) openly. A number of eminent men got from him (a por- 
tion of their knowledge) ; among them were the imam Ibn Hanbal, al-Kasim Ibn 
Sallam, and Ibn as-SiklCtt, the author of the /sldh al-Afantik, who states 
that AbA Amr lived one hundred and eighteen years, and wrote with his own 
hand up to his death. Sometimes,” says this autlior, he would borrow my 
** book from me when 1 was a boy studying under him and copying his works.” 
Ibn Kamil (3) relates that Ishak Ibn Mirar died at Baghdad, A^ H. 21 3 (A.D. 828), 
and on the same day as AbA 'l-At^hiya and Ibrahim ad-Nadim al-Mausili ; but 
he is contradicted by another writer, who says that he died A. H. 206 (A. D. 
821-2), aged one hundred and ten years; and the latter is certainly correct. 
AbA Amr composed a number of works, amongst others, a treatise on the Horse; 
one on the Dialects, generally known by the title of Kitdb al-Jtm or Kttdb al- 
Huniff die Great Collection of Anecdotes, a work of which he made three edi- 
tions ; Explanation of obscure words occurring in the Traditions ; a treatise on 
Bees; another on Cltmels; and a work on the Naturf of Man. He read the 
diwdnSf or collected works of the {ancient) poets, under the direction of al-Mu- 
faddal ; but the principal ohjlct of his studies wece the anecdotes, rare expres- 
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sions^ and extemporary poetry of the nomadic Ar^. His son Amr relates of 
him, that he collected Mid classed the poems of more than eighty Arabic tribes, 
and on finishing with each tribe, he published the result, and made a copy of it, 
which he deposited in the mosque of Kufa^ he thus wrote witli his own hand up- 
wards of eighty volumes. — The meaning of the word Shaibani has been^already 
explained.— Some say that he died on Palm-Sunday (4), A. H.21 0 [the beginnifig 
of which year corresponds to the VslhAprily ^: 'D. 825). 


(1) In the JHardiid al-litifd and the Muthtarik, a number of places are noticed which bear the name of 
Bamdda, but the Bamdda of Kdfa is not mentioned by them; it is manifest, however, that this place was 
near the city of Khfa. 

(2) The word Ifawla haf different signifiGations; among others, those of enftanchi$ed iiave and rlieni; 
the latter is probably the meaning it bears here. 

(3) Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn KAmil learned Traditions from at-Tabari, the celebrated bistoriaiij^a maker’s 
Speeimon eatal. ote, page 26, line 3); he wrote a history of those kAdis who w'cre also poets, and died A. If. 
350 (A. D. 961). (FlOgers Uaiii Khalifa, No. 216.) 

(4) Palm Sunday, (a$-Shadndn). SeeM. Retnaud's fofraffi, etc. p. 402. 


IvSHAK IBN IBRAHIM AL-MAIJSILI. 

♦ 

Abfi Muhammad Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mahtn Ibn Bahm&ii Ibn Nusk, a 
member, by adoption, of the tribe of Tamim, and bom at Arrajan, is generally 
known by the name of Ibn jm-Nadim atrMmdU (son of the social companion 
from Mosul). As his^fathw’s life has been already given (see page 20), with an 
account of his family and the origin of his surname Tamimi, it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been Simre said. Ibrahim was a constant companion of the 
khalifs in their parties of pleasure, and bore a highr reputation for refined^taste ; 
his festive humour anS talent as a singer were peculiarly his own. He was well 
acquainted with pure Arabic,- (ancient) poetry, tlie history of the poets, and tli« 
adventures of the deseiW tribes. As a traditionist, his Athprity is cited by 
Musab Ibn AM Allah ax-Zubiiri (1),.Ibn.Bakkkr, and others; he' was (indeed) 
de^ly learned in the Traditions, thejaw, and dognftfical theology, (illative to 
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ihisf) the followiiifj; aiiecdoft is. narrated by the poet Muhammaef Ibn Atiya al- 
Atwi (2) : “I was present at one of the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham’s assemblies (3), 
when Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili entered and commenced, with the theolo- 
gians who were present, a discussion i|i which he was completely successful;* he 
then tmted with ability a point of jurisprudenr.e, maintaining it by direct proofs 
and analogical casas ; after which, he discoursed on poetry and the Arabic lan- 
guage and excell(‘d all the comf^y ; he then turned to tlie kadi Yahya and said : 
“ May God exalt the kadi! have 1 committed any faults in the discussion which 
I have maintained and the passages which I have quoted, or can any objection 
he made to them?” “ No,” replied Yahya. “How then,” said he, “does it 
happen that I, who treat aH tliosc sciences with as much ability as the persons 
who profess them, should he only known as a master of one single art?” meaning 
music. On this the kadi turned towards me and said: “ It is for you to answer 
that.”— ^AI-Atw’i was an able dialectician.) — “Yes, kadi,” I replied, “may God 
exalt you! .it is for me to an.swer.” I then addressed Ishak and said: **0, Abu 
Muhammad, as a grammarian arc you equal id al-Farra and al-Akhfash ?” — 
“No.” — “In philology and acquaintance with poetry are you equal to al- 
Asmai and Abu Obaida?” — “No.” — ‘*In dogmatical theology are you equal to 
Abii ’1-lIudail al-Allaf and an-Na/zam al-Balkhi (4) ?” — “No.” — “In Jurispru* 
dcnce are you equal to this kadi?” ({Minting to Yahya.) — “No.” — “In {wcu-y 
arc you equal to Abu ’1-Atahiya and Abd Nuwas ?”— “ No.” — “ It is for these 
I'easons, therefore, that you arc knowm as a master of an art in which you stanri 
without a rival, for in llic other sciences you are inferior to those who hold the 
first rank in them.” Ishak laughed on hearing this, and rising from his place, 
withdi'cw. The kadi then said to al-Atwi: “You have proved your point jier- 
fectly well, and yet done little wrong to Ishalc, who*is a man almost without a 
rival.”— My master, Ibn Balish (5), says, in his work entitled at-Tamyiz wu 
l-Fasl (6), that Ishak al-Mausili’s conversation was* elegant and full of ori- 
ginality, his tastq refined, and his talents of a superior order. He wrote the 
Traditions under the dictation of Sufyan Ibn Oyaina, MaKk Ibn Ans, Hushaim 
Hm Bushair (7), and Abu Moawia ad-Darir (8); he studied philology under 
al-Asmai and Abii Oftaida, and attained the highest en^jpence as a musician. It 
was to this art that he devoted his princi|)al attentjpn, and by it he acquired .his 
n'ltniation. The khalifs treated him with jionour and admitted him into their 
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intimacy, and ai-Mam<jn used to say: “Were Ishak not so publicly knovrn 
“ and spoken of as a singer, 1 should have appointed him to the place of kadi; 

“ he is more deserving of it than the kadis we now' have, and he surpasses 
“ them all in virtuous conduct, veracity, piety, and honesty'; but people know 
“ him only as a singer, and that talent, though the least of those which he pos- 
“ sesscs, has eclipsed the rest.” As a singer he was witliout a rival, and as a 
poet he possessed considerable abilities; his poems have been collected, and 
form a diwdn, from which we extract the following verses addressed lo Hari'in 
ar-Rashid : 

When she told me to be thrifty, I replied: Cease your counsels, thy command is im- 
possible ; I see that all are friends to the generous man, but the miser has not a friend 
in the world ; I see that avarice is discreditable, and I respect myself loo much to ilc- 
serve the name of miser. Know, that the greatest pleasure a noble mind can feel, is 
to give with liberality. From honourable pride, the presents which 1 make arc such as 
the rich bestow, though my means, as thou knowest, are but small. Yet why should 
I apprehend poverty or remain deprived of wealth, when the Commander of the 
Faithful looks on me with favour? A v 

Ishak wrote a great deal ; Thalab relates that he saw upwards of one thousand 
quires in Ms handwriting, and containing expressions, all of which he had heard 
from the Arabs of the desert. “I never saw,” said he, in the house of any 
“ person more philological works than in the iiou.se of Ishak and, after his, in 
“ Ibn al-Aarabi's.” From among the anecdotes which Ishak used to relate, 

1 shall select the following: “We had a neighbour called Abu Ilafs and nick- 
“ named al-LAti; one of his neighbours having fallen sick, he went to sec liim 
“ and said: 'How are you«? do you not know me?’ To which the sick man 
answered with a feeble voice: *Yes, I do; you are Abu Hafs al-Ldti!’ '0,* 

“ said the other, *you pass the bounds of civility; may God never raise you 
“ from your bed!’” (9 ) — {The khalif) al-Mota.sim said of him: “ Ishak never 
“ yet sung to me without my feeling as if my possessions were increased.”— 'The 
anecdotes related of him are numerous; he lost his sight two years Iieforc his 
death. Born A. II. 150 (A. D. 767), the same year as llie im^ as-Shafl; died 
of diarrhea in the month of Ramadan, 235 (beginning of April, A. D. 850) ; but 
.some say in the month of Shawwal, 236; the first is, however, the more general 07 
opinion. According to another statement, his death took place on theafternoon 

24 
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of Thiirsdavy Tidi Zu ’1-IIijja^ 236. One of his friends composed the following; 
elegy on that event : • 

It is now covered with the dust of the earth, that pleasure which had taken its resi- 
dence in tlie dwelling of our [departed] friends ! — [it in in mourning) since al-Mausili 
is gone; since social joy is ruined and the meetings of gaiety suppressed. The instru- 
ments of music weep in sorrow for his loss; love also weeps and the clear licpior [of the 
mne-cup). All the apparatus (10) of our pleasant {>arties is in grief, and the lute sym- 
pathises with the dulcimer. 

It has hecn slated, but erroneously, that this elegy was composed on the death 
of his father Ibivihim. 


(1) Abo Abd Allah Musnli Ibn Abd Allah Ibii Musah Ibn ThAbit Ibn Abd Allah Ibii az-Zuhair ibii a^** 
Aw^iAiii al-Asadi az-Zubairi {descended from the celebrated Abd Allah Ibn az^Zubair) and uncle to az-Zu- 
bair Ibn Bnkk&r, was the genealogist of the tribe of Korcish ; he was also a liAfiz, a jurisconsult, and a histo- 
rian; these talents, with his noble birth and manly character, obtained fur him the highest esteem and respect; 
his only fault was hatred to the memory of the khalif Ali. Horn at Medina, A. II. 156 (A. D. 773) ; died 
A. II. 236kC4«^» 6lk)4).-»Hlee/ASsa|*tpA[|lA2r,^ I'd/I, ^n the year last mentioned.) 

^2) Abd Abd ar-RahniAii Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-RahniAii Ibn Atiya, an enfranchised slave of the tribe of 
Laith Ibn Bakr Ihn Abd MaiiAt, grew into eminence os a kAtib and poet under the Abbasidcs. He was born 
and brought up at Da.sra. and had fur protector the kAdi Ibn Abi DuwAd (see his life, page 61), whose death 
he lamented in a number of elegies. (AghAni, tom. IV. fol. 316-321.)— (Communicated by^. Caussin de 
Perceval.) 

(3) Sec page 73, note (If,. 

,4) Abd Ishak Ibrahim Ibn SaiyAr nut Baschar, as D’Ucrbclot has it in the Bib. Orient, ^ arti- 

cle Nadiiiiam, nor yet Yesar, as M. de Sacy writes it in ihe Uistnire des Druzes, Introduction, page 42;) 
Ibn iinni, native of Basra and sister’s son to Abd ’l-lludail, was a celebrated scholastic ihcolugiun, and author 
of a number of works and pieces of poetry on that subject, lie received the surname of an-IVazzdm [the 
stringer (if pearls) becau.se he strung and sold pearls in the bazar at Basra, or, as some say, because he strung 
brilliant ideas on the thread of his discourse. In, his youth, he was suipceted of partiality towards the doc- 
trine of dualism, and at a later period he was known to have adopted the principles of the Greek philosophy. 
His speculations on religious subjects were pushed so far, that pious Moslims looked on him as an infidel. 
All olTset of the Motazelile sect, was named jVazzdmiya after its founder an-NazzAm. Many learned men of 
that time asserted that this doctor denied the divine mission of the prophets, and that dread of the sword was 
the only motive which prevented him from openly professing bis subversive opinions. The great majority of 
the Moiazclites accused him of infidelity, and as a proof of his corrupt morals, they mention his passion for 
wine. 11c died A. 11. 231 (A. D. 845-6). (Ilm ShAkir’s OiyAn at-Tawdrikh. As-ShahrastAni. Al-Makrtzi*s 
Khitat. The kliAlib's History of Baghdad, fol. 648.) It may be observed that Ibn KhallikAu has mentioned 
the nomc an-NazzAm al-Balklii (naftva of Balkh), who might therefore be thought a different person from him 
who is here spoken of; hut in another part of his work (see page 540 of the Arabic tcit] may be found the fol- 
low ing passage, which decides the question : — ** AbO IshAk Ibrahim Ibn SaiyAr al-Balkhi, surnamed an-NazzAm, 
the celebrated theologian.” His family was probably from Dalkh, and he himself born at Basra, which may 
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iiccouiit for the two patronymics.— The life of Abft 'l-lludail ii ^ivcn by Ibn KliallikAn. As-ShahrastAiii 
states the principal points of an-NazzAm's doctrine. 

(5) Abd '1-Majd Ismail Ibn llibat Allah Ibn Said Ibn IIAtlsh, surnamcd ImAd ad-dIn (rotumn of religion), 
was a native of Mosul, and one of the most learned Shafitesof that city. He was born in the month of Mn- 
harrani, A. II. 57tt (A. D. iiTP) ; and in his youth travelled to Syria, that he mlKlit acquire in formation in the 
Traditions and jurisprudence from the celebrated professors who taught at Baghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo. 
He then became professor ond mufti in his turn, and composed a number of works, the most important of 
which are said to be the following: Tabakdt^ etc, or tiet ofShafite doctors, Mushtabih an-yisha, ^ doubtful Pa- 
tronymics), al-Moghni, etc,, or Eiplaiiation of the difllcuities found in the Muhaddab {ofAbii Ishak as-Sht^ 
rdsO- It is stated that in this last work he is frequently mistaken in his eiplanatioiis. He died at Aleppo. 
A. H 055 (A. D. 1257), aged eighty. — [Tab, asSAaf—Tab, al-Fukahd,-^Pughiat at-Talab.) ^This was one 
of Ibn KhallikAn's professors. 

(6) The Tamyiz tea '2-JFas/, or al-Faisal [Distinction and Discrimination), is cited as a geographical work 
by Abd *1 FadA in his Geography, page 2 of the Arabic test. Thu same author nienlions another work of AbO 
'l-Majd, entitled MuzU al-irtigdb an Mushtabih al-tntisdb {The dispeller of the incertitudei concerning 
doubtful patronymics). This is probably the same aS the Mushtabih an-lVisba (see note ^5) ). Those two 
works treated probably of Traditionists, their patronymics, and the countries to which they belongeil. 

(7) Abd Moawia llushairii Ibn AbiKhAzim Dushair, native of WAsIt. but descended from a family of llaikh, 
was a member, by adoption, of the tribe of .Sulina. He had studied the Traditions under many emiiierit mas' 
ters, and acquired a high reputation at BaghdAd by his knowlcjdgc o( thal subject* Me knew by heart twenty 
thousand of them. Died A. H. 183 (A. D. 799), aged 79 years. (Tab, aUMuhaddithin, MS. No. 736. Al- 
YAfi.) ^ 

(8) Abd Moawia Muhammad Ibn KhAzini ad-Dartr(tAe blind), adopted member of the tribe of 

Minkar descends from that of Tammtm through the tribe of Saad, was born at Kufa. 

A. H. 113 (A. D. 731); he studied the Traditions under llishAm Ibn Orwa and al-Aamasli. Died A. II. 195 
(A. D. 811). [Tab. al~Muhaddithin,) - He was probably nephew to the Hdshaim mentioned in the preceding 
note. 

(9) Literally : Thou hast passed the limit of acquaintance, may God never raise your side. The point 
ill this anecdote depends on a certain double meaning coiitoincd in the last word, but which it is impossible 
to eipiain. It can be only observed that the expression Abd Ilafs made use of, proved sufficiently that he 
deserved the nickname of at-TMi (pathicus\ 

(10) The apparatus of social parlies: cushions, perfumes, (lowers, musical instruments, and wine. 


ISIIAK IBN HUNAIN. 

Abu Yaki^b Ishak Ibn Hnnain Ibn Ishak al-lbadi, a celebrated physician, 
the most eminent man of his time in the science of medicine. As a translator, 
he attained the same superiority as his father, and equalled him in the knowledge 
of dilTcrent languages, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts in them with 
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precision. He translated into Arabic (a mimber of) the philosophical works 
written in die lan{|;uage of the Greeks; his father also had done the same, hut 
there exist more translations by him (1) of philosophical writings (such as the 
treatises of Aristotle and others (2) ), than of medical works. lie was patronised 
by the same khalifs and great men who had his father in their service, but he 
afterwards attached himself exclusively to al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah (3), vizir to 
the khalif al-Motadid Billali, and became so intimate with him that this vizir 
made him his confident and communicated to him the secrets which he con- 
cealed from all others. Ibn Butlan (4) relates in his Dawat al-Jtibbd {requi- 
site qualities for a physician (?) ), that the vizir al-Kasim, having heard that 
Ishak had taken a laxative medicine, wrote him the following verses to rally him 
on the subject : 

Tell mo how you passed the night, and in what state you were, and how often your 
camel bore you towards the solitary mansion (5). 

On which Ishak wrote him in answer: 

I passed a good and pleasant night, my body and my mind at ease; but as*for jour- 
neys, camels, and solitary mansions, niy respect for you, who are the object of my 
hopes, has caused me to forget them all. 

1 met with the same anecdote in the Kildb aUKindydt (6), but according to 
that work, Ishak 's answer was as follows : 

I write you this to avoid wearing out my shoes by a fatiguing walk. If you intend 
to answer me, direct yonr letter to the closet. 

Ishak and his father llunain (whose life shall he given later) composed a num- 
ber of useful treatises on mcdicinc(7) ; towards the end of his life he lost tlie use 
DU of his side from pahy : he died in the month of the second Rabi, A. II. 298 (Decem- 
ber, A. D. 910) or 299. — Jbddi means, related to the Ibdd (8) of Ilir^, who 
were a number of Christian families from different {Arabic) tribes which had 
settled there; the surname of Ibadi was borne by many persons, amongst others 
Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi, the celebrated poet (9). At-Thalabi(IO) says in his com- 
mentary on the Koran, when explaining the following passage in the Sdrat al- 
Mdndntn (1 1): Shall we believe in two men like to ourselves, and whose people 
are servants (aabidun) to us? **Thc word adhtddn signifies obedient, sub- 
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jected; and the Arabs of the desert call him who serves a king adhid (sub- 
**ject); for tliis reason it was that the people of Hira were called Jbdd, because 

they were obedient to the king of Persia." — ffira is the name of an ancient 
city which belonged to the Mundir family, and the other Arab princes, their 
predecessors; Amr Ibn Adi al-Laklimi for instance, the ancestor of the Mundirs, 
who was succeeded by his sons (1 2); before him, Hira was po,ssessed by his mater- 
nal uncle Jadimat al>Abrash al-Azdi, him who had the adventure with az-Zab- 
ba (1 3). Hira having gone to ruin, the city of Kufa was founded outside of it after 
the promulgation of Islamism ; it was Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas wbo built it in the 
seventeenth year of the Hijra (A. D. 638), by order of Omar Ibn al-Khattab. 

ii) By him: that is, 1 believe, hy the ton. The same equlvocalncss eiists in the originals 

(2) Consult on this subject CasirFs Bibliotheca Arabica, tom. I. pag. 304 ct scq. 

(3) Ibn Khalliklin mentions a number of particulars respecting this vizir in the life of Ibn ar-RAmi. 

(4) A1-Mukht4r Ibn al-Hasan Ibn AbdAn, surnamed Ibn ButlAn, ^as a celebrated Christian physician of 
Baghdad. He died in a convent at Antioch in A. H. 444 (A. D. 1052.) Some information will be found re- 
spccting him in the Hietoria Dynaetarum. His life is given also in the Tartkh al-Iiukamd. 

(5) The vizir's meaning is sufficiently obvious, but it may bo observed that in the last line he has given a 
burlesque application to a very common poetical idea.— In the beginning of most kattdat^ the poet is repre- 
sented as arriving, after a long journey, at the mansion of his mistress, which he finds desolate and solitary. 

(0) This is apparently a treatise on metonymical eiprcssions. 

(7) Among the works composed by Ishak may be reckoned a treatise on Simples, a Kunndth, or Panderts, 
and a History of Physicians. {Tartkh al~Huhamd, MS. of the Bib. du Roi^ Supplement, No. 105.) 

(8) The primitive signification of the word ibdd Is tefvantt; but in some cases this word is employed to 
denote the Nestorian Christians. 

(0) Adf Ibn Zald lived before the promulgation of Islamism. His life, translated from the Arabic of liic 
kitdb alrAghdni^ has been given in the Journal Atiatique for November, 1838. 

(10) See his life, page 60. 

(11) Koran f surat23, verse 40. 

(12) Sec Pocock's Specimen Hitt. Ar. 2nd cdii. page 68. 

(13) The ditails of this adventure are to be found in Sciiulten’s Rleidanii Proverb. Arab. Part, page 8^1; 
and Freytag’s edition of the same work, 1. 1^ p. 424. 


ASAAD AL-MlHANI. 

AbA M-Fath Asaad Ibu Abi Nasr Ibn Abi ’l-Fadl al-Mihani, surnamed Majd 
ad-din {glory of reUgion)^ was a follower of the sect of as-Shkfl, and a doctor of 
high eminence in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy, on which suIh 
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juct he composed a well-known Talika (1). After studying the law in the city 
of Marw, he went to Ghazna, where he acquired an extensive reputation by his 
superior talents, and obtained the praises of al-Ghazzi (see his life^ page 38). 
From that he travelled to Uaghdad, and was twice appointed professor at the 
iNizamiya College in that city: he was nominated, the first time, in the year 507 
(A. 1). 1113-4), and was removed from his place on the IKth Shaban, 513; he 
was afterwards reinstated in Shaban, 517, and in themontb of Zik ’1-Kaada in 
the same year he set out to join the army (2), leaving his place to another. 
A great number of pupils 'studied under him and profited by his lessons and the 
knowledge which they acquired of his system of controversial reasoning. The 
haliz Abu Saad as-Sainani speaks of him in the Z,ail and says: ‘‘When we wen* 
at Marw, he came tbci'e as ambassador from the Seljuk Sultan, Mahmi^d; he 
afterwards went in the same capacity from Baghdad to llainadan (3), and died 
“ there A. 11. 527 (A. I). 1132-3). — i was told by Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Ali Ibn Omar al-Khatib that a jurisconsult of Cazwin (who look care of Asaad 
‘ at llainadan, when he was drawing towards the end of his life) ndaled to him 
“ the following circumstance: ‘We were together in a room about the time in 
“ which his ecstatic fit (4) usually took him, and he ordenxl us to retire, on 
“ which we withdrew; but I stuppcil at the door to listen, and I heard him 
“ strike his face with his hand and say: O, whal grief is mine for negli- 
“ gence in the service of God I (5) — He then wept and struck his.facc; again, 
“ and continued repeating these words till he expired.’ — Abil Bakr told me the 
“ above, or the substance of it, as I have written it down from memory (and not 
from his dictation)." — Mihani means belonging to Mihana^ a village in the 
dependencies of Khabarati, which place is near the towns of Sarakhs and Abi- 
waixl in Khorasan. 

tl) note ^2), page 55. 

;2) This was probably the army sent by the khallf al-Mustarshid against Dubais Ibn Sadaka. 

(3) The iirsl embossy was probably in A. II. 513 (A. D. 1119-20), when the Sultan Siiijar was on ill 
terms with his nephew, the Sultan MahmOd. At the epoch of the second, MasOd was Sultan at Baghdad, 
and his brother Togrul at HamadAii. 

(4) In Arabic state; which word is employed by the Sftfls, in their technical language, to signify a 
periodical (it of eicitation or of mental abstraction, to which their devotees are subject, and which is produced 
by a long continuance of their religious* exercises, During its continuance, their souls are supposed to be 
absorbed in the Divinity. -(Scie M. de Sacy*s Memoir on Sdflsm in the ?fotices et Exiraits, etc., tom. 12.) 

.5)^ Koran ; surat 39, verse 57. 
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ABU L-FUTUII AL-IJLl. 

AbA ’1-Futiih Asaad Ibii Abi ’1-Fadail Mahmud Ibn Kbalf Ibn Ahmad llm 
Muhammad al-Ijii, surnamed Muntakhib ad-din {selected for religion), was a 
native of Ispahan and a follower of the sect of as-Shafi. Tliis prcaclier and enii- 
nent jurisconsult was in high reputation for his learning, self-denial, piety, o» 
devotion, and frugality; eating of nothing hut what he had gained by the labour 
of his hands, and supporting himself by copying and filing {hooks), lie learntul 
the Traditions in his native city from Uinm Ibrahim Fatima al-Jiizdaniya (1), 
daughter of Abd Allah, the hafiz Abi\ '1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-FadI (2), Abu 'I- Wafa Ghanitu Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-llasan al-Jaludi, Abu '1-Fadl 
Abd ar-llahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Baghdadi, Abu ’1-Mutahbir al- 
Kasim Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Saidalani, and others. He then went 
to Baghdad in the year 557 (A. D. 1 1G2), and learned also I’l-adilions from 
Abu ’l-Fadi Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Baki, surnamed Ibn al-Batti, and others; be 
m:eived also certificates from Zahir as-Shahiimi (5), Abti. ’I-Falh Ismail Ibn 
al-Fadl al-lkhshidi (4), Abu ’l-Muliarak Alxl al-Azis Ibn Mubaniiuad al-Azdi, 
and others, authorising him to teach in their name the Traditions which he 
had learned from them. 11c then returned to his native city, and, after stu- 
dying deeply, he acquired surpassing information and attained celebrity. A 
number of works were composed by him, among others, an explanation of the 
obscurities met with in \hQWasU and ff^ajtz of {Ahd f/dinid) al-Ghazzuli, 
containing, besides, extracts from the books in which the doctrines staled in 
these two works arc more fully staled. He wrote also a supplement to the Sup- 
plement (5) composed by Abd Saad al-Mntawalli. Ilis legal decisions as a 
mufti were considered of the first authority at Ispahan. He was lM)rn in that 
city in one of the months of Rabi, A. H. 514 or 515 (A. D. 1121); he died in 
the same city on Wednesday night, 22nd Safar, A. H. GOO (October, A. U. 
1203). — 7)7/ means belonging to Jjl Ibn lAijaim, a famous branch of the trilx' 
of Rabiat al-Faras. Ijl was son of Liijaim Ibn Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn Wail. 
Abd Obaida (6) says that this Ijl was counted by the Arabs among their cele- 
brated idiots; he had an excellent horse, and some one said to him: ''Every 
" courser has a name; what is the name of yours?” "I have not named him 
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yet,*’ replied Ijl. You should give him a name,” observed ihe other; on 
which Ijl put out one of his horse’s eyes, and said : name him al-Aawar (7).” 

On this a poet of ihe Desert composed tlie following verses : 

The sons of Ijl reproached me with a defect uhich is, however, the very defect of 
their father. Does there exist among men a person more foolish than Ijl? Did not 
their father put out the eye of his courser, and become thus proverbial for his stupidity? 


Ct) JAzddn^ according to the author of the Mardtid, is a large village near Ispahan ; the people of that city 
call it LazdSn. 

• 2} Aba ’l-Kasim Ismail Ibn MulSammad l|in al-Fadl, one of the flrst traditlonists of his time, v^as horn 
at Ispahan, A*. H. 457 (A.D. 1005); died A. II. 535 (A. D. 1141). He composed, among other works, o com- 
mentary on the Koran, and an eiplanaiion of the Traditions of BokhAri and those of Moslim. The people of 
Baghdad said of him that since the time of Ahmad Ibn llanbal, he was the most talented man and the most 
learned traditionisl that ever entered their city.- His life (in Arabic) is given in Meursinge's Soydti FAber de 
Interpretihui Korani, Lugd. Bat. 1830. 

3) According to Ibn al-Athlr, in his KdmiU ZAhir as-8hahAmi was born A. H. 446 (A. U. 1054), and died 
.533 (A. II. 1138-0). 

>4) Ikhihidi 1 believe to be the true reading, not lh§Mdt as is printed in the Arabic teit. It is singular 
that not one of the above-named traditlonists should be noticed in the Tahakdt aUHiuhaddithin ; but Ibn 
KhallikAn here supplirs^the most requi.slte information respecting them, namely, the time and Ihe place in 
which they lived. 

:5) Tatimmai aUTatimmat (Completion of the Completion)*, see FlQgers llajji Khalifa, Abanat, No. 3. 

0) The life of the celebrated grammarian and philologer, AbO Obaida Mamar Ibn al-Muthanna, is given 
by Ibn KhallikAn. 

7) Al~Adisar [blind of an eye^; among the Arabs, surnames such as this, derived from a corporeal defect, 
are still coninion. 


AL-ASAAD IBN MAMMATI. 

Al-Kadi ’I-Asaad (the most fortunate kddC) Abil 'l-Makarim Asaad Ibn 
al-Khatir Abi Said Muhaddib Ibn Mina Ibn Zakariya Ibn Abi Kudama Ibn Abi 
Malih Mainmali al-Misri (native of Egypt ) : this poet, who was also a kdtih (I) 
and inspector of the government offices in Egypt, was a man of merit and 
autlior of a number of works. He versified the History of the sultan Salah 
ad'din and the book called Kalila and Dimna. His poetical compositions have 
been collected and form a diwan^ a copy of which I have seen in the handwriting 
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of his son, and from which 1 extracted a number of pieces; the foUowin;;, 
among others : 

Yoo reproach me, (my frtendly monitor 1) and you tell me to avoid the very objects 
which people caution you to fly ; do you know that these objects are as (dear to me at) 
my eyes ? Nay, I assure you, my eyes have been more fatal to me than they (2). 

• 

He composed the following verses on a heavy fellow whom he saw at Damas- 
cus: 


He is like two rivers which none on earth ever resembled; in body he is like Thanra, lOtl 
and in mind like Barada (3). 

Ibn Mammati has taken the idea expressed in the foregoing verses from tlwse 
lines composed by another poet : 

Ibn BishrAn resembles the city of Jiilik (k) ; when their qualities are set forth, both are 
without a rival. His words are (foul like) Barada, his body (slow like) Thaura, and 
his feeble intelligence (languid like) Yazid (5). 

In one of Ibn Mammati’s long kastdas are found the following verses : 

How brightly his fires bum at night to attract the tardy guest (C) I lie who draweth 
near to the light of his fire will not have reason to complain, provided he never re- 
ceived hospitality from the family of Muhallab (7) . 

By the same, on a young grammarian : 

The gait of that slender youth raises my admiration and announces the elegance of 
his mind. His pronunciation is soft as a female’s, and his eyes are full of languor (8). 

Three other verses of his will be found in the life of Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Maii- 
biji : there are some good thoughts in his poetry. 'Fhe kdtib Imad ad-din makes 
mention of him in the Kliaridoj and quotes a number of passages composed by 
him ; he then gives the life of al-Khatir, Ibn Mammati's father, with abundant 
extracts from his poems; the following excellent lines, among others, on keeping 
a secret: 

I conceal the secret with which I am entrusted, and do nut repeat it even to him who 
confided it to me ; but yet I forget it not. For my ear never teaches my tongue the 
secret of him who has conversed with me in private. 

‘*1 met him at Cairo,” says the katib; **he was chief of al-Afalik an-Nasir’s 
“ army-office; he and his people (9) had been Christians, but they embraced 
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blamism towards the beginning of Salah ad-din’s reign.” Muhaddib ad-din 
Ibu al-Lakbmi composed the following satirical verses on Ibn al-Mammiti : 

The new converted Moslim is but a weak proselyte ; his smiles betray his fell intent. 
Had [th» grammarim) Sibawaih scon some of his verses, he would have counted him 
among the signs of the feminine gender (10). 

When the hafiz Ibn Dihya Zu ’l-Nisltain (11) arrived at Arhela, and saw how 
sedulously the sultan of Uiat city, MuzalTar ad-din, was occupied in celebrating, 
with great pomp, the anniversary of die Prophet’s birth (as shall be related in 
his life under the letter AT (12) ]; he composed a work entitled at-Tanwir, etc. 
{Illumination^ in praise of the bright Flambeau)^ and finishing widi a long 
hasida in praise of MuzalTar ad-din, which commenced thus : 

Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, (our friends) would never have 
suspected us (of ill). 

This book and poem were read to the prince, and I myself (afterwards) heard 
the work read in his presence in the monUi of Shaban, A. 11. 626 (A. D. 1229), 
iOl and (/ remarked that) the kasida was in it; some time after, however, I found 
Uiis very poem in a collection of pieces, and there attributed to Ibn Mammati, 
on which I said to myself that the editor was proliably mistaken. Then, still 
later, 1 saw the entire poem in the Diwdn of Ibn Mammati’s poetical works, and 
found there stated that it had been comjiosed by him in honour of the sultan 
al-Malik al-KHmil. Tliis confirmed my suspicions, and I then met with the 
following passage in Ibn al-Mastawfi’s History of Arbela, where he s|)caks of 
Ibn Dihya: “I asked him the meaning which he wished to convey by the fol- 
“ low'ing verse (of his poem ) ; 

“ Wc should’ give our lives fur a present offered by one whoso hand is Jum&da 
“ andMuharram.” 

“As he gave me no reply (16), I said: * It is perhaps like the idea which a poet 
“ has thus expressed: 

“ He is called by the names of the months; thus his hand is JumAda and its con- 
“ tents Muharram (H).” 

“ On this, 11m Dihya smiled and said: *That is what I meant.’ ” On reading 
this passage, 1 became strongly inclined to think that al-Asaad was the author of 
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the poem; for if Ibn Dihya had composed it, he would nOt have hesitated in re- 
turning an answer (to Ibn al-MastawJi s question ) ; it must, however, be ol)- 
served tliat this kasida was recited (/or the first time) to the prince of Arbela, 
A. H. 606, and that al-Asaad died in that year; and moreover, he was then 
dwelling at Aleppo, and had no connexion whatever with the A&dilite dynasty (1 5). 
So, on the whole, God alone knows with certainty which of the two is die real 
author. Al-Asaad had fled from Egypt secretly through fear of the vizir Ibii 
Shukr(16), and retired to Aleppo, where he took refuge under the protection of 
the sultan al-Malik az-Zahir; he remained in tliat city till he died, on Sunday 
the 30th of the first Jumkda, A. H. 606 (November, A. D. 1209), aged 62 years, 
lie was interred in the cemetery named al-Makam (17), hy the road-side, near 
the mausoleum of the shaikh Ali al-Ilarawi (18). His father al-Khatir died on 
Wednesday, 6th Ramadan, 577 (A. D. 1182).— Ilis ancestor, Abfi Malih, who 
was a Christian, received the surname of Mammdti from the following circum- 
stance : during a great dearth which happened in Egypt, he distributed alms and 
provisions in abundance, and especially to the Moslim children ; and they, on 
seeing him, used to cry out Mammdti (\Q)^ so that he came to lie known by this 
appellation. Such is the explanation which 1 received from Abd al-Azim al- 
Mundari (20), (may God preserve him for our advantage !) who, dicn recited to 
me the following elegiac verses on Abu Malih's death, with the remark that 
they were composed, as he believed, by Ibn Miknasa al-Maghribi (21) : 

The sky of generous actions and the sun of praise have both disappeared. Where 
shall my hopes and expectations be placed, after the death of AbA *1-Malib? 

1 then looked out for these verses, and found that they were really his, and 
that other elegies by the same poet on Ibn Malih were still extant (22). 


(1) See note (7), page 26. 

(2) Such 1 suppose to be the meaning of these very obscure verses; the objects which he is cautioned l<i 
avoid are the cruel beauties wbo Inflame his heart with love:*and yet, says he. my eyes, in contemplating their 
charms, have been more fatal to me than their cruelty. 

(3) See note (6). 

(4) The MartMd says: '‘JUUk, with a double I and two f'e, is a name given to the Ghhta (or vaiisy of Da- 
“ inaseHs), or else to a village therein ; some say it is Damascus itself, and others that it is a statue of a female 
“ spouting water from its mouth in one of the villages near Damascus.’* 

(6) Or else: The ftdileness of his intellect is on the intfease.^In Uansistlng these verses, I have supposed 
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tiuit Barada, Thaura, and Yaztd (three of the streami by which Damascus is watered), possessed certain qua- 
lities to which allusion is made. It may be, howcfer, that the poet only meant to pun upon the words, as 
Bard signifies cold ; Thaur, a bull ; and Fazfd, increases. 

ifi; See page 100, note (4). 

(7) All the members of tbe Muhallab family were celebrated for tbeir generosity and hospitality. 

(8) .Such is the real meaning of these verses: but persons conversant with Arabic grammar will perceive that 
the author has eipressed his thoughts in words which the grammarians employ as technical terms. They arc 
all to be found in M. de Sacy's Gratnmaire Arahe. 

(0) Or: Hit band. 

(10) This is perhaps intended as an attack on Ibn MammAli's moral character: but the verses them- 
selves arc so full of quibbling, that it is not easy to guess tbe author's real meaning. The first hemistich sig- 
nifies literally : a new (or a tradition) of tildm it a new (or a tradition) weak (in authority). 

(11) His life will be found among the Omart. 

' (12) The real name of MuiafTar ad-dtn was KOkobOri. 

(13) It is some consolation to a Kuropean student, to find Arabic poets unable to understand verses in their 
own language- 

(14) Muharram. that is, taered, none being allowed to touch them. Jumdda means dry month, which 
name was given to it when the Aralis used the solar year. It is well known that in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Arabs, a moitt hand means generotity, and of course a dry one must denote avarice. 

(15) Ai-Malik al-KAmil was son to al-Malik al-Addil, the Aiyfibitc, brother of Salah ad-dtn. 

(10) Safi ad-dIn Ibn Shukr ad-Damtri A<^ted os vizir to al-Molik al-AAdil till A. H. 600; he 

wXs again appointed vizir by al-Malik ol-K4mil. (As-Soyfiti*s Umn al-^Muhddira, MS. of tbe Bib. du Boi, 
Bo. m, folio m, vorto.) 

(17) This cemetery lies probably outside the Damascus gate, called by the natives BAb al-MakAm. 

(18) Ibn KhallikAn ogives an account of this mausoleum in the life of Abfi '1-Hasan All al-Harawl. 

(19) Mamfndfl was probably the children’s word for mother. 

(20) Abd al-AzIm was one of Ibn KhallikAn’s professors. See his life, page 89, note (4). 

(21) Al-KAid AbO TAhir Ismail Ibii Muhammad, surnamed Ibn Miknasa, bore in Egypt the reputation of an 
eminent poet. ImAd ad-dtn has inserted in his Eharida (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1374, fol. 186 et teq.) 
a number of pieces composed by Ibn Miknasa, but does not furnish much information respecting the author. 
It only appears that his attachment to AbO Malth, and the elegies which he composed on his deoth, subjected 
him to thedi.splcasure of the vizir of Egypt, Badr al-JamAli.-'Now this vizir was nominated A. H. 467; con- 
sequently Ibn Maknasa must have lived till some time later. 

(22) They are to be found in the Khartda (see the preceding note); and tliis was probably the work which 
Ibn KliallikAn consulted. 


BAHA AD-DIN AS-SINJARI. 


IQ2 AbA ’s-Saadal Asaad Ibn Yahya Ibn Mdsa Ibn Mansdr Ibn Abd al-Aztz Ibn 
Wahb Ibn Habblin Ibn Sawitr Ibn Abd Allah Ibn RaR Ibn Rabia Ibn Habban 
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as-Sulamt as-Sinjari {of the tribe of Sulaim and native of Sinjdr), surnamcd 
Bah& ad-din (splendour of religion)^ was a poet and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shaii. As a jurisconsult, he had treated controverted points; but poetry was 
his ruling passion, and he was indebted for his celebrity to the ability which hi* 
displayed in that art. He devoted his poetical talent to the service of princes and 
obtained recompenses from them ; he (theref€)re) ti'avelled over many countries 
for the purpose of celebrating tlie praises of the great. His poetical prixluctions, 
both kasidas and short pieces, are in die hands of die public ; but 1 have never 
met with a complete collection of his works, nor do 1 know if his poems have 
been gathered into a diwdn or not. Since (writing the above), I have found a 
large volume containing his complete works in the library at the mausoleum of 
al-Malik al>Ashraf (1) in Damascus, and I extracted from it the following verses 
of a long kasida in praise of the kadi Kamal ad*din Ibn as*Shahruzuri (2) : 

I swear by the love I bear thee that indifference has never entered the heart of thy 
lover, and well thou knowest the slate of love in which he is. If a delator tell Ihcc that 
thy lover has forgot thee, know that this delator is the very person who blamed him 
for loving thee. The state of thy afflicted lover, does it not bear witness for itself? 
Does it not suffice tf dispense with thy asking how he feels ? Thou hast renewed the 
garment of his malady ; thou hast rent the veil which concealed his passion, and thou 
hast broken the tie which bound thee to him. lias a fault escaped him by inadver- 
tence ? or [hast thou r^ectod him for) the levity and presumption (3) to which thou hadst 
accustomed him ? It is strange that a prisoner should lay down life and fortune for 
one who is free [from love). 1 should give my parents in ransom for that archer mIio 
shoots with his eyes, and the point of whose arrows no armour nan withstand 1 lie is 
filled with the sap of youth; his cheeks are saturated from the same porn source. 
[Admiring) eyes embark in [the contemplation of) his charms, and risk being drowned 
in the ocean of his beauty. Nothing is wanting to his perfection, and that extreme 
perfection screens Kamftl ad-din from the evil eye (k). The izdr traces the letter ndn 
upon his face, and the mole on his cheek forms the diacritical point. Thodark- 
n^s of his tresses is like the [gloomy) night of his aversion ; and the brightness of his 
forehead resembles the (clear) day of his foiendship. 

Were it not my desire to avoid prolixity, 1 should give the entire poem, but. 
what is here inserted is the portion more generally remarked. Two verses 
more are sometimes joined to the preceding, but I have omitted them from my 
inability to establish their authenticity. The following extract is taken from 
one of his kastdas : 

And that nymph with the slender waist, so sweet in character and whose glances are 
so tempting; who sometimes consents, sometimes refuses 1 Wine mantles on herlip8(5). 
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and is transnded by her (rosy) cheeks. Her charms have closed on lovers the path of 
consolation: for them to consolation there is no approach. 

From anoUier kaskla by the same : 

The zephyrs awoke at dawn and perfumes (6) spread around them ; and I said, when 
they passed through the valley of Ghada: Whose sweet breath is that?” 

When I was at my native place in the year 623 (A. D. 1226), we were visited 
by Jamal ad-din Abd ’I-MuzafTar Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad, a native of 
Wasit, and generally known by the name of Ibn as-Sunainira ; he took up his 
ion alK)de at the Muzaffarijra college (7) with us. This shaikh, who was one 
of the first poets of the age, had travelled over many countries, reciting to 
princes his eulogistic poems, and receiving from them gifts of great value. 
When he received company (8), he was visited by all those who were occu- 
pied in literary pursuits, and an agreeable conversation and discussion took place. 
He was Uien advanced in years, and he related one day the following anecdote : 

1 once had Bahi ad-din as-Sinjari for companion in a journey whidi I made 
from Sitijar to Ras Ain,” (or else from Ras Ain to Sinjar,”) and we lialted at 
‘‘ a spot on the way ; Bah^ ad-din had with him a boy iipmed Ibrahim, whom 
“ he treated with aficclion, and who then happened to be at a distance from 
‘‘us; so his master rose up to look for him, and called out repeatedly, ‘Ibra- 
“ him! Ibrahim!' but the boy was too far off to hear him. Now there was an 
“ who in that place, and as often as he shouted out ‘Ibrahim,’ it answered by 
* “ repeating the word; on which he sat down for a moment, and Uien recited to 
•‘ me these verses: 

‘ My life fora friend nho is cruel, although attached to me I who is far from my sight, 

‘ though near (to tny heart] 1 The very rock which forms the echo of the valley answers 
‘ when I call him, but he answers not [although my friend).* 

Balia ad-din as-Sinjari had an acquaintance to whom he was greatly attached, 
and whom he met frequently; but a dispute having one day occurred between 
them, his friend discontinued seeing him. On this Baha ad-din sent to complain 
of his absence, and the other wrote him in reply the two following lines of al- 
Hariri’s, which he has inserted in his fifteenth Makdma (9) : 

Visit him whom you love but once each month, not oftener. It is only for one day- 
in the month that the moon is looked at (10), and then eyes are no more tamed to- 
wards her. 
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To this Bahl ad-din answered by these verses in the same measure as the forc- 
going: 

When thou art sure of thy friend’s affection, visit him and fear not to bo tiresome. 
Act as the sun which appears daily; not as the new moon which visits us only once each 
month. 

The following verses of his are frequently quoted : 

How happy the days I spent at Rama! how sweet the hours I passed at lIAjir (11). 
They fled so quickly, that the first moments seemed to touch the last. 

In one of his ktisidas^ containing the description of wine, is found Uie follow- 
ing pretty thought : 

We nearly flew with gaiety, and the wine also had flown, were it not detained by the 
net which the bubbles formed on its surface. 

The kdtih Imad ad-din makes mention of him in the kitdh as-Sail wa *z-Zail, 
and says, ** He recited me these verses of his own : 

*’Tis wonderful that I should sail on the ocean of w'calth, and yet die of thirst; but 
’ the ways of the ocean are wonderful.’ ” 

He composed many fine pieces. His birth was in tlie year 533 (A. D. 11 38-i)) ; 
his death occurred at SinjiLr about the beginning of the year G22 (A. D. 1’225). 


(1) AI-Malik al-Ashraf died at Damaacuf, A. II. 638. Ills life will be found in ihii work. 

(S) It WM at flrat my intention to modify the ideas contained in the singular extract which follows, but on 
ftarther consideration, 1 preferred giving the real sense of the verses, and referring the reader to what I have 
said on the subject in my Introduction. 

(3) Presumptfon : This, although the ordinary signiOcation of the word, is not given in the lexiroim. 
— See the Diwdn d'dmro ’l-kaU, p. II, note. 

(4) ; Oculus eujusdam Arable X'emal dieti, qni homines aspectu neeabat. (Menlnski's Lex.) 
TUs expression is generaily- employed to denote the influence of the evil eye, which affects more particularly 
those Aivonred by fortune or beauty. — ^Tbe verse itself is a specimen of the tute for quibbling which has 
pervaded Arabic poetry from the third century of the Hfira. 

(8) See note (8), page 14. 

(8) Psr/Imies; literally, pray ambtrgrU. 

(7) This oellege was founded by the prince of Arbela, Musaflitr ndHUnJChkebdri. Uis life is given in this 
work. 

(8) In Arabic AaS means to M, to hold a rttUng, and to rsesfvs tompany. 

(0) See 11. de Sacy's edition of al-HailTi, page 184. ; 
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(10) Thii happens at the beginning or RamadAn. ai the Moaiim fait commences when the new moon of 
that month make its appearance. 

(11) Rdma is situated, according to the Mardiidt on the road from Blekka to Basra, and Bdjir is a village 
in HijAz (sec Ibn KhaliikAn, Arabic tc&t, page tfii7); these two spots have been celebrated by some of the Ara- 
bian poets. BahA ad-dIn, in choosing these names, wished to show that be had made good elaaical studies. 


AL-MUZANI. 

104 AbA Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Yahya Ibn Ismail Ibn Amr Ibn Ishak al-Muzani, dis- 
ciple of the imam as-ShaH and a native of Egypt, was a man of austere life and 
great learning, a mujlahid (1), an able reasoner, and a profound thinker (2). 
lie was the imam of the ShaCtes, and the first among them by his acquaintance 
with die legal system and juridical decisions of tlicir founder, and by his know- 
ledge of the Traditions, which he transmitted on the authority of his master. 
He composed a great number of works, among others, a great and a small col- 
lection (al-Jeimi) of Traditions, the Abridgment abridged (3), al-Manthdr, 
or loose Notes, nr-liasail al-Motabira {the esteemed Treatises), the Incila- 
lion to Lcaniing, and the Kitdh al-W athdik (4). As-Shafi said, in speaking of 
al-Muzani, '‘He is the champion of my doctrine.” As often as al-Muzani de- 
cided a question and inserted the result in his Abridgment (5), he would rise, 
and, turning towards the Mihrdb (6), say a prayer composed of two rakas (7) 
in thanksgiving to the Divinity. It was said by Ibn Suraij tliat the Abridgment 
would go out of the world unblcmisbcd (8). This work is the basis of all the 
treatises composed on as-ShaH's system of legal doctrine, the authors either imi- 
tating its arrangement, or explaining and developing its text. When fiakkftr 
ibn Kiitaiba, the Hanelite doctor (whose life shall be given later) went from Bagh- 
dad to Egypt, where he had been appointed kadi, he hoped to meet al-Miizani 
and continued for some time in fruitless expectation; one day, however, they 
were both present at a funeral service, and Bakk&r said to one of his disciples: 
“ Ask al-Muzani some question, that I may hear him speak.” This person said 
in consetjucnce to al-Muzani: “0, AbA Ibrahim! some of the Traditions con- 
" tain a prohibition of the liquor nabfd (9), and others permit its use; why 
“ therefore have you {doctors) preferred the prohibition to the permission?” 
To this al-Mnzani replied: “None of the learned have ever maintained that 
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** nabtd was forbidden before the promulgation of Islamism, and aulhorised 
after; and tbc unanimous opinion is, that it was lawful [in the former time); 

“ diis dicrcfore confirms the authenticity of the Tradition which forbids its 
use (10).” Ibn Bakkar approved bis reasoning, and it is, certainly, a decisive 
argument. Al-Muzani was extremely careful in avoiding the least infringe- 
ment of the law, and his precaution went so far that, in every season of the 
year, he drank out of a brass vessel (11), and he replied when spoken to on the 
subject: “I am told that they make use of dung in the fabrication of pitchers, 
and Ore does not purify it (12).” It is related that when he niisstxl being pre- 
sent at public service in the mosque, he repeated his prayers alone twenty-five 
times, in order to regain the merits attached to those which are said with the 
congregation: in this, he founded his opinion on the authority of die following 
deebration made hy Muhammad: Prayers made with the congregation are 
“ five and twenty times better than prayers said hy one of you when alone (13)." 
He lived in the practice of severe and rigid self-mortification, (Jiis sanctity 
was so great^ that) he obtained the fulfilment of his prayers, and not one of 
as-Shafi's disciples ever hoped to surpass him in any point. It was he who 
washed the corpse of as-Sh&fi {previous to its interment)', some say, however, 
diat he was aided in that oQice by ar-Rabi (al-Murddi). Ibn Yunus makes men* 
tion of him in his History (of Egypt), and gives his names in full, hut his 
ancestor Ishak is there called Muslim; he then .says, ** the disciple of as-Shafi,” 
and mentions the date of his death, which accords with what is stated 
above (14); he says also: *<1Ic had the talent of explaining the Traditions; 
“ and he was eminently trustworthy in their transmission, as the most acute 

doctors unanimously allow; he led an austere life, and was one of the best of 
“ God's creation: his merits were abundant.” He died at Misr on the 24th 
Ramadan, 264 (May, A. D. 878), and was buried near the mausoleum of 
the imam as-Shafl, in tlw lesser Karafa (16), at the foot of Mount Mukattam, 
where 1 visited his tomb. Ibn Zubk says, in his Lesser History, that he was 
aged 89 years, and that funeral prayers were said over him by ar-Rabi al-Mu- 
nAx.—Muzani means belonging to Muzaina, a great and well known tribe, 
which was so named after Muzaina, daughter of Kalb. 

(1) The term mvijtakid U employed in Moslim divinity to denote e doctor nho exerti all his capacity for the 
purpose of forming a right opinion upon a legal question. This title eras very frequent in the first ages of 

26 
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Islaintsm ; but the principal points of law having been liicd by the doctors, and more particularly by the 
founders of the four orthodox sects, the exercise of private judgment in legal questions ceased soon after to 
be recognized. Some later doctors, os-Soydti for instance, claimed the title and the right, but both were 
refused to them by public opinion.— For further information, sec M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie^ tom. I, p 100, 
and the works there mentioned. 

2^ Literally: A diver for subtle ideas. 

M) This is one of the most celebrated treatises on the legal doctrines of the Shaflte sect; Hajji Khalifo 
says that al-Muzani was the first who wrote on the subject, in which ease it is diflicult to explain the title of 
his work. 

• 4) This is perhaps a treatise on bonds. 

(5) In the Arabic text, fur rend 

(0) See note (3), page 37. 

(7) The word raka, w ritteii incorrectly rika by European authors, designates a certain number of proster- 
nations and prayern; the su/dr, or legal prayer, is composed of two, four, six, or more rakag. See D'Ohsson's 
Empire Otham.^ 1. 11, p. 82. Hamilton's Uedaya, preliminary discourse, p. 83. 

'8) Literally: An unblemished virgin. 

(9) Nahtdt a sweet and slightly fermented liquor made with dates or raisins.— See the authorities cited by 
M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathie, tom. 1, p. 403; and MiihkAt al-Maedbih^ vol. 2, p. 330. 

(10) The point of al-Muzaiii's argument is this: it is unaiiimoiisly allowed that Nabid was lawful before Isla- 
inism, so an order of Muhammad to authorise its u.«e would have been unnecessary and unmolived; Ihe 
tradition which contains such an order is therefore to be rejected, more especially as it is in contradiction 
with another to which a similar objection cannot be made. 

(11) Water contained in a brass vessel does not cool in summer, for which reason they prefer putting it 
into a porous earthen decanter, in which it speedily acquires a lower temperature by evaporation. 

(12) In the Moslirn law, there is a section* which treats specially of purification.— Sec D'Ohsson's Emp. 
(Hhnm.t tom. I, and Hamilton’s iledaya, preliminary discourse, p. 83. 

(13) Sec Matthew's JHiihkAt ai~JIIagAbtb, vol. I. p. 224. where the meaning of this tradition is, however, 
totally misunderstood. 

(14) It may easily be iierceivcd that this passage has been added in the margin later, and afterwards inserted 
in the wrong place; it should have been placed lower down. 

(18) See page 83, note (12). 


ABU L-ATAIIIYA. 

# 

Abu Isbak Ismail Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Suwaid Ibn Kaisan al-Aini, member by 
adoption of tbc tribe of Anaza, and surnaracd Abu ’1-Atlhiya, a celebrated 
poet, \^’as born at Ain al-Tamr, a village situated in the province of Hijaz, near 
Medina, or, accoixling to some, in the regions whidi arc irrigated by the Eu- 
fOtf phrates; Yakut al-ilamawi says, however, in his Mushtarik, that it lies near 
Anhar; hut God knows best. He was brought up at Kufa, and then settled at 
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Baghdad; ihc surname of a/-/flrmr was given to him because he sold earthen 
jars (1). Ilis passion for Olba, a slave liclonging to the khalif al-Mahdi, is well 
known, and it was to celebrate her charms that he composed the greater ]>art of 
his amatory pieces, such as the following : 

I informed Otba that for her sake 1 was on the brink of pt'rdititm : bathed in k'ars, 
1 complained of the woes I underwent (from my aff'rrtion) towards her. Fatigued at 
length by my lamentations, doleful as those of a w'retch reduced to penury, she said : “ Is 
" any one aware of what you tell me?" And 1 answered : “ Every person know s it (2) 

lie wrote also to al-Mahdi these lines, in which he. intimaltHl his wish to 
obtain her from him : 

■ 

There is one thing on earth to which my si>ul is attached, and the fulfilment of my 
wishes depends upon God, and al-Mahdi the maintainer [of his ordrrs). 1 despair of 
success, and then your contempt for thew’orldand worldly goods revives my hopes. 

It is related hy al-Muharrad, in his Kamil, that Abu '1-Ataliiya, having ob- 
tained {icrmission to ofler a present to the khalif on the. festivals of the new year 
and the autumnal equinox, brought him, on one of the.se anniversaries, an amplt^ 
|K)rcclain vase, containing a perfumed garmcitt of delicate texture, on the 
border of which he had inscribed the verses just given. On this, the khalif 
had some intention of bestowing Otba upon him, but she recoiled with dis- 
like, and exclaimed: ‘‘Commander of the Faithful! treat me as becomes a 
“ female and a member of your household (3). Will you give me up to a nasty 
“ man who sells jars and gains his livelihood hy verses?” By this appeal, the 
khalif was induced to spare her such an alBiction, and he ordered the vase to be 
flllcd with money and given to the poet. AbA ’1-Atahiya then said to the ac- 
countants charged to pay him : ‘'It was gold pieces which he ordered me;” but 
they replied : “ So much w’c shall not give you; but if you choose, you may have 
“ it filled with silver pieces.” They then waited till he declared his choice, 
and he balanced {between the two conditions) during a year {before coming to 
a flecision). Otba, on learning this, said: “>Vere he in love, as he pre- 
“ tends, he would not have spent his time in balancing the difference between 
“ pieces of gold and pieces of silver; he has totiilly cea.sed to think of me.” — 
The following is one of his eulogistic passages: 

O, emir 1 1 am sheltered from the vicissitudes of Fortune, when moored under thy 
protection (k). Were it possible for men to pay thee fitting honour, they had given the 
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tender skin of their cheeks to make thee sandals. Our camels complain of thy cruelty : 
they cross desert wastes and sands to reach thee ; and when they ^ar us to thee, they 
are lightly laden ; — but when they depart with us, their burden is heavy (5) . 

These verses were addressed by him to Omar Ibn al-Ala (6), who rewarded 
him with 70,000 [dirhims)^ and clothed him with so many robes of honour, that 
he was unable to rise. This liberality having excited the jealousy of the other 
poets, Omar assembled them and said: “It is strange tliat you poets should be 
” so jealous of each other. When one of you comes to us with a kastda com* 
posed in our praise, he employs fifty verses to celebrate the cliarms of his 
“ mistress, and he docs not begin to mention us till the sweetness of his praises 
is exhansted, and the brilliancy of his verses faded: but Abu ’1-Atahiya cele- 
brates his beloved in a few verses and then says : O, emir! / am sheltered 
from the vicissitudes of Fortune." — (Omar here repeated the lines which 
have been just given.) — “Why, then, arc you jealous?” — Tliis emir having 
waited for a short time l)cfore giving to Abu ’1-Atahiya a mark of his generosity 
in recompense for this eulogium, the poet wrote to him these lines complaining 
of the delay : 

An evil eye has disappointed our hopes, O Omari by shedding its influence on thy 
generosity ; and we require amulets and charms to annul its effects. Wc shall exorcise 
thee with verses till they weary out [and expel) thy illness; and if Ihon dost not recover, 
wc shall exorcise thee with avtnls [of the Koran) (7). 

The celebrated poet Ashja as-Sulami (8) relates the following anecdote: “The 
“ khalif al-Mahdi having given permission to the public to enter into his pre- 
“ sonce, we went in, and he told us to sit down, and it happened that Bashshar 
“ Ibn Burd sat down beside me. The khalif tlicn kept silence, and the public 
“ also kept silence. Then Ba.shshar heard the sound of a voice, and he said to 
“ me: 'Who is that?’ 1 replied: 'Abu ’1-Atahiya.’ 'Do you think,’ said he, 
“ 'he will dare to recite in this assembly?’ 'I think he will,’ said I. Then 
“ al-Mahdi ordered him to recite, and he commenced tints: 

‘What is the matter with my mistress? what is the matter? she is haughty, and I 
‘ support her disdain.’ 

“ Here Bashshar pushed me with his elbow and said: 'Did you ever see a 
' more audacious fellow, to dare to pronounce such a verse in such a place?’ 

' The poet then came to these lines : 
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‘ The khalifat advanced to him in pomp (9) and submitted to his will. It alone was 
‘ fitted for him, and he alone for it. If any other aspired after it, the earth had shook 

* (icilA horror) . If our inmost thoughts disobey him, our good deeds will not be ae- 

* cepted by God (10). ’ 

** Here Bashshar said: ‘Look, Ashja! and sec if the khalif do not spring {wiili 
“ delight) from his cushion?’ Tlic fact was tliat Ahi!t ’1-Alahiya was tlie only 
“ man who retired from the assembly with a recompense.” — Abu ’l-AtMiiya 
composed many verses on ascetic subjects; he was one of the princi|>al among 
those poets who flourished in the first ages of islamism (1 1 ), and he ranked in the 
same class with Bashslikr, Abu Nuwas, and that {tarty. lie composed a great 
deal of poetry; he was horn A. II. 130 (A.D. 747-8), and died at Baghdad on 
Monday, 3rd or 8th of the latter Jumada, 211 (September, A. D. 82G), or 213 
according to some. His tomb is on the hank of the river Isa (1 2), o|)posite the 
bridge of the Oilmen {Kantarat az-Zaijrdiin). When on the point of death, 
he expressed the desire that Mukharik (13) the singer should come and sing, 
close by him, the following verses, which belong to a {locm composed by him- 
self: 

When the term of my existence expires, the grief of the females who mourn me will 
be short. My friend will cease to think of me; he will forget my love, and find a new 
friend after losing me. 

By his last will, he ordered this verse to he inscribed on his tomb : 

Life which ends in death is a life soon embittered. 

It is related that he once met AbA Nuwas, and asked him how many verses 
he com{)OScd in a day, to which the other answered. One or two. "But I,” said 
Abti ’l-Atkhiya, "can make one or two hundred in a day.” " Yes,” replied Abu 
Nuwas, " because you make verses such as this : 

‘ O, Otbal what is the matter with thee and me? O, that 1 had never seen thee I’ 

" Now if I chose, 1 could make one or two thousand such. But I comiiosc KIT 
" verses like this: 

* A manu mulieris in vestimento hominis, cui duo sunt amatores, psedico et scorta- 

* tor (14).’ 

" If you tried to make a verse such as that, time would fail you.”— The fol- 
lowing verses of his are elegantly expressed : 
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1 loved thee, and my passion vas so excessive, that my companions, when they ap> 
proachcd, smelled off my clothes the fire which consumed mo. 

Amon^]; the verses which he composed on Otba, the slave of al-Mahdi, are the 
following : 

Brothers! love is causing my death: announce to the tomb (15] the approach of a 
hastening traveller. Blame me not for submitting to love; know that my occupation is 
most serious (16). 

This piece also was written by him on Otba : 

For Otba my eyes shed floods of tears ; who has ever seen, before, a victim weep 
like me from excessive love for his assassin. I have held forth my hand to implore 
your favour, what give you then to him who solicits ? If you refuse him, grant him 
a kind word instead. If you this year withhold from him [your lore), encourage him 
to expect it the next. 

The philologorSaid relates, in his /Ctidl> al-Fusiis, that AbA 'hAtabiya visited 
one day Bashshar Ihn Bard, and said to bim : I admire these verses of yours, in 
“ which you give an excuse for shedding tears: 

‘ How often has shame induced me to conceal my tears from a friend, who would 
‘ perceive them, however, and blame my weakness, and then my answer was: “I am 

* not weeping, but 1 struck my eye with niy cloak as I was going to put it on.” ’ 

To which Bashshar replied: ‘‘It was from your sea, 0 shaikh! that I drew 
“ that idea, and from your quarry (17) that 1 shaped it out; did you not antici- 
‘ ‘ |)alc me when you composed these linos : 

•They said, “Thou weeimst,” and I answered, “No; the man of firm mind never 
‘ weeps under affliction ; but a sharp splinter of wood has struck the pupil of my eye I” 

• “ Why then do both eyes shed tears? did a splinter wound them both?” ’ 

On this, Siiid observes that they had been anticipated in this idea by al-Hii- 
taiya (18), who says : 

• When a tear flows from my eye, I say :“ It is a mote which makes it weep. ” ’ 

Abu ’1-Atahiya once renounced |X)ctry (10), and he related the following cir- 
«'umstance [remlting fivni that detemiinalion) : “As 1 persisted in my refusal 
“ to com])osc verses, the khalif al-Mahdi ordered me to be put into prison (20). 

108 “On entering, 1 shuddered at the sight of an object which appalled me,. and I 
“ looked about for a place of refuge, when 1 found the cause of my terror to be 
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“ an elderly man of respectable appearance, with goodness marked on his eoini- 
“ tenance. 1 therefore went over to him and sat down without saluting, for 1 
“ was troubled in mind, and confused and ai)sorbcd in thought. I remained 

thus for some time, when the man pronounced these vqrses : 

* I accustomed myself to the touch of misfortune till it bccamit familiar to me, and niy 
' resignation under grief conducted me to patience. My despair in mankind has made 
* me confident that the bounty of God will come from some quarter which I know not.' 

** 1 admired these verses, and w'as consoled by them; my reason also iTturned 
** to me, and I said: ‘May God exalt you! have the kindness to refieat them.' 
** To this he answered: ‘Unfortunate Ismail! bow little jioliieness you po.ssess! 
“ how weak your mind! how faint your courage! On entering, you did not 
“ salute me as one Muslim should do to another, neither did you ask iiur the 
“ question which one just arrived addresses to him who has sojourned for sonu* 
“ time; but when you heard two verses of poetiy, (which is the sole good, and 
“ accomplishment, and means of livelihood granted ihcehy God,) you lM.‘gin by 
“ asking me to recite, as if we were acquaintances, and united by friendship 
“ sufllciently old to render i*cscrvc unnecessary; neither did you mention what 
“ has happened to yourself, nor make an excuse for your impoliteness at first.' 
“ To this I replied: ‘Have the kindness to excuse me, for less than wiiai I uii- 
“ dergo would sufllce to disorder the senses.' ‘ And for what reason,' said he, 
“ ‘have you renounced poetry, which w'as the cause of the high honour in which 
“ those people (21) held you, and the means by which you acquired their raroiir '.* 
“ You must continue to make verses, if you wi.sh to obUiiii your liberty. As 
“ forme, I shall be soon called forth and questioned respecting Isa Ihn Zaid, son 
“ of the blessed Prophet (22); and if I discover to them where he is, I shall have 
“ to answer for his blood licforc God, and the Prophet will Im: my accuser; and 
“ if I refuse, 1 shall be put to death; so it is I, rather titan you, who should he 
“ dejected, and yet you sec my firmness, resignation, and self command.’ The.se 
“ reproaches put me to shame, and I sakl to him : ‘ May God deliver you !’ lie 
“ replied : ‘I shall not join a refusal to ray reprimand; listen to the verses.' 
“ lie then recited them to me several times, till 1 got them by heart, and he 
“ and 1 having been then called forth, I said to him: ‘May God exalt you ! who 
“ are you?’ He answered : ‘ I am H&dir, the friend of Isa Ihn Zaid.’ Wc wen* 
“ then conducted into the presence of al-Mahdi, and as wc stood before him, 
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" he said to the man: 'Where is Isa Ibn Zaid?’ The other answered: 'How 
should I know where is Isa Ibn Zaid? You pursued him, and he fled from 
" you into some country, and you put me in prison; how then could I hear 
“ of him?’ 'Where,’ said al-Mahdi, 'was he concealed? where did you last 
“ see him? in whose house did you meet him?’ ‘I did not meet him,’ an- 
" swered Hadir, 'since his concealment, and I know nothing of him.’ 'I swear 
“ by Allah,’ said al-Mahdi, 'if you do not direct us where to And him, I shall 
“ strike olT your head on the spot.’ 'Do as you please,’ replied the prisoner; 
" ' I shall not direct you where to discover the son of tlie Apostle of God; as I 
* ‘ should then have to answer for his blood in the presence of God and his apos- 
" tie: w'cre he even between my clodics and my skin, I should not discover him 
" to you.’ 'Strike oif his bead!’ said al-Mahdi; and it was done (23). He 
" then called me forward and said: 'Qioosc cither to make verses or to be sent 
“ after him.’ ‘I shall make verses,’ I replied. ‘Let him go,’ said he; and I 
“ w'cnt forth frt?e.” — The kadi Abii Ali at-Tanukhi mentions a tliird verse, 
Itesides the two given in the preceding narration ; it is as follows : 

Were I not resigned to bear with the afflictions which Fortune forces me to undergo, 
my complaints against Fortune had long continued. 

The anecdotes related of Abd ’1-Atahiya are very numerous. — Anazi 
means descended Jixtm Anaza^ who was son of Asad Ibn Rabia . — Aini means 
belonging to Ain at-Tamr^ the village before mentioned. 


(1) Earthen jars, in Arabic jirar, sing, jnrra; the French jarre is manifestly derived from the same source. 

(2) The poet thus confesses his indiscretion in divulging the name of his mistre.HS. 

t3) Or more literally : Respect my rights as a mciiibcr of your harem and a person in your service. In this 
phrase, the word imperative of the verb to have consideration for, to respect, Is understood. 

(•*) Literally : When 1 have attached cords to the emir. 

(5) By the presents you have made us. 

(6) Omar Ibn al-AlA was governor of Taberistan In A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4). --(Ibn al-Athlr.) 

(7) See Lane's Modern Egyptians, 

(8) Abh *1-Walld A.shj4 Ibn Amr as-Sulami was born at Rakka Uij)\ in Mesopotamia. Having termi- 
nated his studies in belles-lettres, he went to Baghdad and gained admittance into the society of the Barma- 
kidcs, one of whom, Jaafar Ibn Yahya, favoured him with his peculiar patronage and introduced him to 
Hardn ar-Raschld. The year of his death is not given In the Khatib's abridged llistory of Baghdad, from 
which the above particulars arc taken. (Sec MS. No. 634, fol. 74.) Some verses of AshjA's are to be found 
in the IlamAsa, and his life, with copious eitracts from his poetry, is given in the Bughiat aUTalab; MS. 
No. 726. fol. 143. 
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(9) Or more lileral) j : Sweeping the ground with its train. 

(10) Allusion to the maiim, that the act is to be judged after the intention. 

(11) Arabian critics divide poets into several classes: the JdhiH was one who lived before the promulgation 

of fslamism; the Mvkhadtafn before and after that epoclg and the MuvcaUod jJ^ 

came next in order, ^ birth having taken place after Muhammad had announced his mission. 

(12) The river or canal of Isa branched off the Euphrates, and flowed into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

(13) This Mukhlrik, whose name has been alreadj given, but incorrectly, in the life of Ibrahim Ihn 

nl-Mahdi (see page 18), was one of the first singers of liis time. He once sung in the presence of the khalif 
•ir-Rashtd, who was so delighted, that he caused the curtains usually placed between bimself and the musicians 
to be removed, and ordered him to draw near and sit on the throne by his side. Mukhlrik was afterwards 
attached to the service of al-MAmfln and accompanied him to Damascus. He died A. 11. 830 (A. D. 844-3), 
at Sarra-man-raa. He was surnamed Abfl i-lIinA (Abfl*l-Mah4sin’siVtiJflm ax-Zdhira. M8. No. 030, 

fol. 191.) 

(14) He probably cites this abominable verse on account of its extreme energy, which is here purposely 
softened, even in the Latin translation. Its import I judge to be satirical. 

(13) Literally: To the shrouds. 

(10; That is : lam preparing for death, which is rendered inevitable by the cruelty of my mistress 

(17) Literally: Your undressed, or unfinished arrow. 

(18) Le nom de Hotaya, sous lequel ce podte est devenu ceiebre, est un sobriquet qui lui fut donne k cause 
deTexiguite de sa taille. Son veritable nom dtait Djarwal Jjj^, cl son pr^nom Abou Moulaica 

Sa naissance 4tait ill4gitime et sa g<$n4alogie incertaine. II passait pour 4tre Ic fils d'lin certain Aus, de la 
tribu d*Abs. An reste, quand 11 dtait fftchd contre les banou Abs, II se disait issu des banou Dhol hen Chaibln, 
et quand il se brouillail avec les bunou Dhol, il rapportait son origine aui banou Abs. 

Hotaya a v<>cu dans ic paganisme et I'islamlsme. 11 se fit musulman. ensuite il abjura, puis il erobrassa de 
nouveau la foi mahomdtane. C'est un poete du premier merite ; mais il dtait avarc, hid, m^rhant, impie, lr(^s- 
hardi a demander, et tres-ardent k satiriser ceux qui ne lui donnaient rien ; ce qui le falsait beaucoup redoii- 
ter. Plusicurs connaisseurs disaient : De tous les poetes, Hotaya est celui dont les vers offrent Ic moins de prise 
k la critique. On cite avec estime,comme renfermant une pens^e vraie et bien exprim4e, cevers de Hotaya: 
sX)t Y ^ 

Celui qui fait le bien estsflr d’en trouver la recompense; entre Dieu et les hommes le bienfaitn’est jamais 
perdu." 

Hotaya ^tant devenu ennemi de ZlbricAn fils de Badr, par suite d'uiie aventure qii'il scrait trop long tie 
raconter, fit une satire contre ce personnage. ZibricAn alia se plaindrc au calife Omar, qui, pour punir 
Hotaya, le fit jeter dans une basse-fosse. Hotaya y resta plusicurs jours ; ensuite il adressa au calife une 
piAce de vers touchante qui fldchit sa colAre. Omar le fit tircr de la fosse et amenor en sa pri^sencc ; puis ii 
luidit: *‘Garde-toi ddsormais de satiriser qui que ce soil. — C’est pourtant la satire qui m'a fait vivre jus- 
“ qu*a cc jour, dit Hotaya. -Garde-toi, ajouta Omar, de dire : Un tel vaut mieux qu’un tel, cettc famiile est 
** mellleiire que cette autre. Cette defense, rCpIiqua le podte, est une satire des hommes on general plus 
** piquante que je n*en pourrais faire (car la consequence qui en resulte est que tous les hommes sont egale- 
** ment mauvais). ~ 81 je ne craignals d'etablir un usage funeste, dit Omar, irrite de ces reponses, je te cou- 

perais la langue. Va, tu appartiens maintenant a celui que tu as Insulte. ZibricAn! prebds-le, et fais-en 

ce que tu voudras." ZibricAn paisa son turban autour du col de Hotaya et I’emmena. . Des personnages de 
la tribu de Bakr-wail le rencontrArent tratnant son captifet lui demanderent sa grAce. ZibricAn la leur ac- 
corda, et remit Hotaya entre leurs mains. 
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Hotaya vivait ciicoro sous le califc Moawia i il a compo8<S des vers a la louange de SaYd ben Nani, gouver> 
neiir de Mddiiie du terns de Moawia. Dans la suite, AyAr fils de Hutaya rencontrant un jour Khalid fils de 
Said, lui dit: **Mon pere est mort aprAs avoir recu du lien 20 mille pieces d'argeiit, en rdcompense de cinq 
** poeoics qu’il avait faits ou I'honneur de Said. Ce quo vous nous a vex donnd est dissipd aujourd’hui, et ce 
** quo mon pArc vous a donnd reste entier.- Cest vrai, rdpondit Khalid, e'est noin^ui vous devons de la 
** reconnaissance.''— (Aghani, I. f. 04 00. IV. f.l3.) 

Fur this curious note, 1 am indebted to the friendship of M. Caussin de Perceval.— Reiske, in his edition 
of Abft 'l-FadA's Annals (tom. I, pag. 78 adnoL), some other anecdotes respecting the poet al-Hutaiya. 

(10) 111 the Arabic text, for read jxL)]. It nould seem, from the Khatib's History of Baghdad, that 
he renounced poetry from religious motives. 

(20) In the Arabic : To be put into the yin'son for erimet confinement was 

probably so called to distinguish it from the AfatboA, or state prison of Baghdad. 

v2l) Those people, a disrespectful manner of alluding to the AbbAsidc family: the speaker was a partisan 
of the descendants of Ali- 

(22) This is certainly a mistake, no such person as Isa, son of Zaid son of Muhammad, is noticed by histo- 
rians, as having lived under the reign of al-Mahdi; and Zaid Ibn lIAritha, the adopted son of Muhammad, 
could nut have had a sun living at the lime of al-klahdi’s accession (A. U. 188), since he was slain at the battle 
of Muta, in A. II. H. It is true tliat among the descendants of Ali and FAtima, daughter of Muhammad, there 
was a Zaid son of al-llasaii son of Ali, who had two sons, Yahya and al-llasaii, the latter of whom was gover- 
nor of Medina for al-Mansfir, and died A. II. 188. It is not, however, possible to suppose that the author w'as 
mistaken in the name, and meant to say al-Uasan ibn Zaid; for Abfi '1-MabAsin states, in his History ol 
Egypt, that al-IJasaii Ibn Zaid, who was noted for his piety, had been deprived of bis place by al-Mansfir, and 
was then imprisoned by his orders and deprived of his property; but that al-Mahdi, on his accession to the 
khalifat, set him at liberty, restored him his wealth, reinstated him in his place, and continued invariably to 
treat him with the greatest favour. Al-Ilasan Ibn Zaid died A. H. 1G8 (A D. 784-5). The author of the 
Genealogy of the descendants of Ali, MS - of the Bib, du Hoi, No. 853, says tliat the death of al-llasan took 
place at HAjlr e piece situated between Mekka and Medina. 

•23) The Arabic text runs thus: **Uc said: Strike off bis head! and he gave orders concerning him, and 
** Ills head was struck off.” This tautology must be attributed to the inattention of the author. 


ABU ALI I^KALI. 

109 'rht‘ pliilologer AbA Ali Ismail al-Kali livas sou of al-Kasim Ibn AidAn Ibn 
Harun Ibn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salman ; his ancestor Salmon was an en- 
franchised slave of the Omaiyide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. AbA Ali sur- 
passed ali his contemporaries by his extensive acquaintance with philoit^, 
poetry, and the grammatical doctrines established by the learned of Basra. He 
received his philological information from AbA Bakr Ibn Dursid, Abu Bakr Ibn 
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al-Anbari, Niflawaih, Ibn Durustuya and other masters, and he had for pupil in 
that science Abu Bakr az-Zubaidi al-Andahisi, author of the Abridgment of 
{al-Kholil Ibn Ahmofts Arabic dictumary- j entitled) the Ain. Al-K&li i.s 
author of a numl)er of fine works, such as the kitdh aUAmdli {Imoh of dic- 
tations) (1 ); the kildb al-Bdri^ which is a treiitisc on pliilology, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and filling five thousand leaves ; a treatise on the short and tiu* 
long Alif; another on camels and their propgation ; a treatise on the external 
characteristics of man; one on the horse and his different 0010111 * 8 ; a comparative 
essay on the first and fourth forms of the Arabic verb; a histoi*y of the combats 
in w’hich the (most celebrated ancient Arab) cavaliers met their death; and 
an explanation of the Moallakas. In his travels through various countries, he 
visited Baghdad in the year 303 (A. U. 015-0), and .stop{)ed at Mosul, to learn the 
Traditions delivered by Abu Yala al-Maiisili ^2); in 305 he returned to Bagh- 
dad, and remained there till 32K ; when in that city he wrote down the Tradi- 
tions. On leaving Baghdad, h(> went to Spain, and entered Cordova on the 20ih 
Sh&ban, 330. He continued to dwell in that capiUil till his death, and it was theie 
that he taught by dictation his kitdb al-Amdlij and most of his othervvorks. Ydsuf 
Ihn Harun ar-Rainadi, whose life shall he given in the letter V, composed an elegani 
kasida in praise of Abd Ali ’UKiili, a portion of which tlic reader will then* find 
inserted. Al-Kali died at Cordova on Friday evening, fith of the second Kahi 
(some say the first Jumada), A. II. 3.5G (March, A. 11. 007); he was huru*d in 
the cemetery of Mata, outside Cordova, and funeral prayers were said over him 
hy Ain't Abd Allah al-Jiibairi. He was Intm in the setumd Jumada, A. H. 2SK 
(June, A. D. 001), at Manazjird in Diar Bakr, of which place mention has 
already been made in the life of al-Manazi (3). The reason of his being siir- 
iiamed Kali was, that in going to Baghdad, he travelled with people from Kali 
Kala, in consequence of which he was called Kali (or native of Kdli Kdld) evtu- 
after. As-Sainani say.S that this place is in the territory of Diar Bakr, hut I read 
in the katib Imad ad-din's History of the Seljuks that Kali Kala is the same town 
as Erzerum. Al-Baladori (4) says, in his kitdb nl-Hulddn, or history of the 
Victories of Islamism, in treating of the conquest of Armenia: Atone time the 
Greek empiro was broken up, and several princes governed the provinces with 
nearly absolute authority ; one of them was called Arminiacos, and was siic- 
** ceeded on his death by his wife Kali ; it w'as she who built this city, and gave it 
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the name of Klli Kalah, which means the goodness of Kali; this word has 
** been altered by the Arabs to suit the genius of their language, and they say 
** Kali Kala. The image of this princess is engraved on one of the gatps of the 
“ city (5).” 


(1> A copy of the AmMI is iu the Bib. iu Boi, fond$ Asulin, No. 403. It contains a number of Tradi- 
lions relative to Muhammad ; an immense quantity of notes respecting the ancient Arabs, their proverbs, 
language, and poetry; anecdotes of the poets who lived under the early khalifs; pieces in prose and verse 
preserved by tradition, and which the author learned from the lips of his masters, etc. He says in his 
preface, that he had long treasured up this precious information and concealed it from the profane; that he 
had sought a person worthy of receiving it and capable of appreciating its value; and having heard of the 
glorious reign of the Commander of the Faithful, Abd ar-Rahmhn Ibn Muhammad, he faced the dangers of 
land and sea, and went to Spain, where he received the greatest encouragement from that khalif, and was 
induced to publish his work by dictating it from memory at Cordova, and in the great mosque of az-Zahrk.— 
It is a curious book, and furnishes much information on Arabitm (SLj or the philology of the ancient 
Arabic language; it Alls 338 folio pages very closely written. 

(2) The hAfiz Abd Yala Ahmad Ibn All Ibn al-Muthaiina at-Tamtmi is the author of a well known Mut- 
nod, or collection of authenticated Traditions, which he received from a great number of persons of the high- 
est credibility : he composed also some works on ascetic devotion and other subjects. He was* remarkable for 
his humility, mildness of temper, amenity of manners, and veracity. Born at Mosul, A.H. 210 (A. D» 826); 
died A. H. 307 (A. D. 919-10). HAd-Uahabrs Tdrtkh al-hlAm, MS. of the Bib. du itof, No. 646.) 

{3) See page 128. 

(4) The life of Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Bal4dori has been given by M. Hamaker in his SpeHmen Cataiogi 
Cod., page 11. 

(6) Or: **ls over one of its gates.*’ 


THE SAHIB IBN ABBAD. 

The S^hib Abil ’1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abi’I-Hasan AbMd Ibn al-Abbtslbn Abbad 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Idris at-TalaVani, was ihe pearl of his time, and the wonder of 
his age for his talents, his virtues, and his generosity. He acquired his know* 
ledge of pure Arabic from Ibn FSris, author of the Afu/nul, Abu ’l*Fadl Ibn 
1 10 al-Omaid and others. At-Thaklibi, in his Yattma^ speaks of him in these 
terms: am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my wishes, 

“ so that 1 may declare to what a height he attained in learning and philological 
“ knowledge; how exalted a rank he held by his liberality and generosity; how 
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** far he was placed apart by the excellence of his qualities, and how completely 
he united in himself all the various endowments which arc a source of just 
“pride to their |)OSsessor (1 ) ; for my words aspire in vain to attain a heifjht 
“ which may accord with even the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, and 
“ my powers of description are unequal to the task of portraying the least of his 
“ noble deeds, the lowest of his exalted purposes." He then cites examples cha- 
racteristic of his noble mind, and gives some account of his life. —Abu Raki- 
al-Khowarezmi (2) makes mention of (he Sahib Ibn Abb&d in the following terms : 
“ He was brought up in the bosom of the vizirat; that was the nest in which he 
“ crept and from which he sprung, -- the nurse with whose milk he was suckled 
“ even to the last drop; he received the vizirat as an inheritance from his 
** fathers.” Such also has Abu Said ar-Rustami (3) said of him in these verses: 

The vizirat passed as an inheritance from one ancestor to another, aii«l was sucres 
sively sustained by able pillars of the state (k) . Abbftd received the vizirat from AbbAs. 
(as a tradition is received), and Ismail then received it from Abbfld. 

This was the first vizir who bore the title of Sahib (companion) ; he wa.s .so 
denominated because he had been the companion of Ibn al-Omaid, and was then 
known by (hat designation, which got into such general use, that on his accession 
to the vizirat, it continued to be employed as his real naihe. As-Sabi say.s, in 
his hitdb al-Tdji (5), that Ibn Abbad was intitled as-Sdhih because he had 
been the companion of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih from his early youth, 
and as this prince gave him that epithet, it continued to lie the name by whieh 
he was known, and became the tide of succeeding vizirs. Ibn Abb^d was at lirsi 
vizir to Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Rukn ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, having replac(*d 
AbA ’1-Fath Ali Ibn Abi 'l-Fadl Ibn al-Omaid, of whom mention shall be made 
in the life of his father Muhammad (6). On the death of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat 
at Jurjan, in the month of Slikban, A.H. 373 (January, A. D. 984), his brother 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat AbA ’1-Hasan Ali got possession of the empire, and confirmed 
ibn Abbkd as vizir. Under this prince, he enjoyed high favour, honour, and 
authority. — AbA ’1-Kasim az-Zafarani (7) recited to him one day a piece of 
verse rhyming in n, and containing the following passage : 

O, thou whose gifts enrich the hands of him who is ftir away and him who is near! 
You have clothed those who dwell by you and those who come to visit you, with rai- 
ment which we thought unequalled; and all the slaves of thy palace go about in silks 
except myself. 
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On this, the Sahib said: have read in the life of Maan Ibn Z&ida as- 

Shaibani, lhai a man came to him and said: *Give me whereon to ride, 0 
‘‘ Emir!' on which he ordered him a camel, a horse, a mule, and an ass (8), and 
“ then said: Of I kntiw that God had created any other animat Gt for riding, 1 
had given it to you.' Now I order you silk enough for a coat, a shirt, a tur- 
ban, a waistcoat, trowsers, a handkerchief, a vest, a cloak, a robe, leggings, 
and a purse; and if I knew of any other garment which could made of 
** silk, 1 should give it you.’' — The number of poets who Hocked to him and 
t'elehrated his praises in splendid kasidusy surpassed that which assembled at 
the court of any other. His repartees were very good: the coiners of the mint 
presented to him a memorial in which they complained of some injustice done 
them, and which was headed hy the words ad-Darrdbun ; he wrote underneath 
in form of decision. On cold iron (0). A person once addressed him a memo- 
rial. ill which he inserted some [lassages and expressions stolen from epistles 
com|iosc(l by himself, on which he wrote underneath in answer to the demand : 
'J'his ntir property hath been returned unto us (10). He caused one of his reve- 
nue collectors to he imprisoned in a narrow yard near his dwelling, and having 
one day gone up to the (Jlat) ixKif of the house, his prisoner saw him and called 
upon him with a loud voice, on which he looked down and perceiving him 
I'll sufleriiig tortures like those of hell, he .said: Back to hell! speak not unto 
me ! (1 1 )■ Numerous anecdotes of the kind are I'elated of him. —He wrote a phi- 
lological work ill seven volumes, entitled the Atuhit (comprehensive), which he 
arranged in alphalietical order, giving {the explanation of) a great number of 
words, hut citing very few exanijiles; it contains a considerable portion of the 
{words composing the) language; he is also author of the Kdji (sufficient), treat- 
ing of epistolatory writing, the kitdb aUyliydd (Book of Festivals), a treatise 
on the excellence of new-year’s day; another on the rank of imam, in which he 
slams the merits of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and maintains that the (three khali/s) who 
preceded him wen* legitimate imams (1’i); the Book of Vizirs; a work entitled: 
Exposure of the faults in al-Mutanahhi’s |K)etry, and a treatise on the names and 
attributes of God. He composed also .some elegant epistles and good poetry, of 
which we shall {'ive the following extracts : 

My descrii>tioii cannot paint that nymph who is a very gazelle in beauty. She wished 
to kiss my hand, and I said: “ Kiss my lips.” 
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On clear-coloured wine: 

The glass is clear, and the wine is clear; uiie is so like the other, that they can 
hardly be distinguished. One you would think wine, not glass, — the other glass, not 
wine. 

He composed these elegiac vcrse.s on the death of the vizir Abu Ali Kathir Ihii 
Ahmad (1 3} : 

They told me of Kathtr’s death; it was a heavy loss for me, and I said: “Lei 
“ me and Glory weep together, for the like of Kathir {abundant) is rare among mnii- 
“kind.” 

It is related by the grammarian Ahii ’l-11iisain al-Farisi (14) that INiili Ibn Man- 
sAr, one of the Samanide princes, wn^tc privately to the Saliih, inviting him to 
become his vizir and direct the administration of his kingdom; hut he refused 
the offer, and one of tlie reasons which he gave in excuse was, thal it would 
require four hundred camels to transport his books only ; think then of the fur- 
niture which he must have possessed in the same proportion ! We shall limit the 
account of his life to the foregoing [tarticulars, which may sulllice. He wa.s 
bom on the 16th of Zu ’1-Kada, 326 (September, A. D. 1)38), at Istnkhar, or, 
according to another account, at Talakan, and died on Thursday evening, 24tli 
of Safar, 385 (March, A. D. 995), at Rai, from w-hich city his l>ody was trans- 
ported to Ispahan, and interred in a vault situated in the quarter of Hah l)a/.ih : 
his tomb is still kept in good order, and his daughter's descendants have it 
whitewashed* regularly. The poet Ibn Abi 'l-Ala (15) narrates as follows : “I 
“ had a dream in which I heard a voice say : ‘ Why did not you, who jiosscss sueh 
a talent for poetry, compose an elegy on his death ?’ To which I replied ; 
** ‘ The number of his good qualities forced me to mfrain, for I did not know 
“ with which to begin; andl was apprehensive of my inability to treat the. suli- 
** ject suitably, although people supposed me capable of doing it fidl justice!' 
“The voice here said: ‘Add a second hemistich to those I pronounce.’ 
“ ‘ Speak !’ said 1; and the voice said : 

‘ Generosity and the best of patrons repose together in the same grave.' 

“ And 1 rejoined: 

< So that each of these brothers may keep the other company I’ 
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“The voice: 

* They were inseparable when alive, and now they embrace—’ 

“I; 


‘ On a funeral couch near B2b Dazth I’ 

“ The voice: 

‘ Whilst other inhabitants shall quit their dwellings—’ 

“ I: 


‘ They shall remain in theirs till the day of resurrection .’ 

Tiiis piece is given hy al-Baiy^si (16) in his Hamdsa.—\ have read the fol- 
lowing observation in the History of the Sahih Ibn AUtad : “None ever enjoyed 
“ (he same popular favour after their death as during their life (17), the Sahib 
“ excepted ; for on his decease, the gates of the city .of Rai were closed (in sign of 
“ mourning), and the people assembled at ^hc door of his palace, where they 
112 “ waited till his bier was brought out; and Fakhr ad-DawIat, the prince whom 
“ he served,” (and whose name has iiecn mentioned in tlie beginning of this 
notice,) “ was present with all the officers of high rank in mourning dresses (1 8) : 
“ when the bier apjMsared, (he people raised one simultaneous cry and pros- 
“ trated themselves on the ground; Fakhr ad-Dawlat, and the rest marched in 
“ procession before (he corpse, and for some days after, he hel# public sit- 
“ tings to receive visits of condolence (19).” His death was lamented in these 
terms by Abu Said ar*Rustami : 

\uw, that Ibn AbbAd is departed, shall ever the exi>ectant traveller hasten to under- 
take the nightly journey ? shall ever liberality be solicited? (iod hath willed that the 
hopes of (he needy and (he gifts of the generous should pjerish by the death of Ibn 
AbbAd, and that they should never meet again till the day of resurrection. 

His father, Abu 'l-Hasan Abbad died A. H. 334 or 335 (A. D. 946); he had 
been vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat, father of Fakhr ad-Dawlat and Adad ad-Dawlat 
Fannakhosru, whom al-Mutanabbi has celebrated in his poems.— Fakhr ad- 
Dawlat ditnl in the month of Shablin, A. H. 387 (August, 997); he was born in 
341 (A. D. 952). — Tdlakdni means native of Tdlakan: there are two cities of 
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this name, one in Khorasan, and the other in tlie dependencies of Ka'/.win ; the 
latter was the native place of the Siihib. 


(1) 1 have been here obliged to pjirnplirnse the original, in order to render its riill sense. 

(2^ The life of AbA Bakr Muhammad al-Kho^drezml is given by Ibii KhallikAii. 

'3 AbA Said Muhamnind Ibn Muhammad Ihii Rustam ar-liustami, a native of Ispahan, was originally a 
ina.soii hill he displayed such talent in the eoiiiposition of verses, thai he rame to In- 

ranked among the first poets of the time, and gained the favour of the SAhib Ibn AbbAd, who neted towards 
him as a generous benefactor, and used to say. **ar-Rustami is the ablest poet of the da}." At the approach 
of old age, ar-Riistami renounced poetry from ennseientious motives. The date of his death is not given in the 
Yatlma^ but some of his poems arc preserved in that work, with a notice on their author, the siiinmary of 
which is here given.— (Sec the Yatima, fol. 3f2.) 

^A'■ In this verse the author had a double meaning in \iew : it sigtiilies also that the vizirat was .niccessi^eh 
transmitted {like a Irtuliliou) from one good aiithorily to another. The same idea is continued in the next 
\erse. 

5) See page 31. 

Muhammad was Ibn aM)rnaid*s real name. 

(7i AbA 'l-Kasim Omar Ibn Ibrahim az ZAfarAiii was a native of Irak, and one of those literary men who 
were admitted Into the society of the SAhib; he was also a favourite of Adad ad-llawiat. — ( Taftmo, fol. 327.) 
Some of his poems are to be found in that work. 

(tfj One article in the list I have omitted ; decency requiring its suppression. 

(H; The word acC-liarrdAiln signifies literally the heaterM, and Is used to designate the tnvney-heaten or 
coiners: by the addition which the vizir made, he gave them to iindcrstand that it was useless for them to 
coriiplain ; that they. the. beaterM, struck an void iron, which is labour in vain. This is a common Arabic pro 
verb, sofiicwbat analogous to the English one: Strike when the Iron is hot. 

;10} This is a passage of the Koran, taken from siirat 12. verse A5. 

. ,11) This is also a passage of the Koran : see surat 23, verse 110. -At-ThaAlibi did not probabiy know this 
trait, when he made his pompous eulogium of the SAhib. 

(12) Here the word imam means, the possessor of spiritual and temporal authority. 

(13> It would appear from Khaundcmir*s Tdrtkh al-lVuzard, that Kathir was vizir to one of the Hailamiie 
princes. -(De Hammer's liandevhriften^ No. 238.) 

(14) AbA 'l-Husaiii Muhammad Ibn al' Husain al-FArisi, a graminanaii of considerable reputation and sister's 
son to the celebrated AbA Ali 'l-FArisi, under whom lie studied, was one of those literary men whom the 
SAhib admitted into his intimney. He possessed a talent for poetry, and some of his pieces are preserved in 
the Yattma: the author of which work, at-ThaAlibi, says that at the time he was writing, AhA 'UHusniii was 
still alive and dwelling at JurjAn.—( Fallma, No. 1370, fol. 488.) 

(18/ AbA T-Kasim GhAnim Ibn Abi 'I-AIA, a native of Ispahan, was another of the SAliib's favourite poets. 
Sf>mc of his pieces arc to be found in the Faffma, fol, 310. 

(16) AbA T-HajjAJ TAsuf Ibn Muhammad was a native of Baeza in Bpain, whence his surname of Haiydii, 
His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn-' -There are seven works in Arabic which bear the title of Uamdea. 

^17) Literally: No one was ever favoured after his death as he had been during life. 

(18) Literally: Having changed their dress. 

(10) The Arabic says simply, that he sat for cousolalioii. 
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IBN KHALF AS-SARAKUSTI. 

Abu 't-Tahir Ismail Ibn Khalf Ibn Said Ibii Imran al-Ansari (1) al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusli (native of Saragossa in Spain) was a grammarian and teacher of 
the reading of the Koran, lie was master of the branches of general litera- 
ture, and versed in the sciences conncct(;d with the Koran (2). He is author of 
the Onwdn fi ’l-Karadt (3) (Oiulines of the different readings of the Koran), 
which work is considered of the very first authority by those who cultivate that 
branch of knowledge; he composed also an Abridgment of the Kitdh al-Hujja{k) 
by Abu AH 'l-Farisi. Ibn Bashkawal praises him highly in the Silat^ and 
makes an enumeration of his merits. He continued to pursue his studies and 
communicate his information to the public up to the day of his death; he expired 
on Sunday, the first of IVfuharram, A. H. 455 (January, A. D. 106.3,) — Sara- 
kusti nutans native of Sarakusta(h), a very line city in the eastern part of Spiun, 
which has produced a number of learned men. It was taken from the IMoslims 
by the Franks (under the orders of jilphonso, king of Arragori), in the year 
512 (A. H. 1118). 


I) Al'AiisAri is the titln giviMi to dcsi'cndfliiU from the Anx/lra. Sec pnffR 137, note (1). 

• 2^ Hajji Kalifn givei a list of these seioiires in the introilurtinn to his bibliogrnphirni ilirtionary. See 
page 37 tif Flogel's edition 

(.I) In (he Arohir te^it, this ^ord is inrorreetly printed 
' I This Hork I rents of the dilTereiit readings or editions of the Koran. 

;5 SarnkuKln is an alieralioii of ('.a*sar Augusta, the anrient name of the city of Saragossa. 


AL-MANSUR IBN AL-KAIM IBN AI^MAHDI. 

Abu ’t-Tahir Ismail, surnamed al-Mansur (the victorious , was son of al- 
Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, prince of Ifrikiya (Africa Proprid)-. the remainder of his 
genealogy will be found in the life of his grandfather iil-Mahdi Obaid Allah : 
the life of al-Miistali, one of his descendants, has been already given (1). 
Al-i\fan.sur received the oath of (idclity from his subjects on the day wherein his 
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father al-K5iin died ; 'we shall speak of this event under the letter M.) He 
possessed the talent of expressing his ideas with precision and elegance, and he 
pninoiinced his khotbas without previous pre|)aration. Ahi\ Jaafar al-Marwn- 
rddi narrates the following anecdote \f>f his ready genius): went forth with 

al-Mansur on the day he defeated Ahu Yazid (2), and, as I accompanied him, 

“ he dn)pped from time to time one of the two lances which he boi-e in his hand ; 

so I {picked it up and) wiped it, and gave it to him, pronouncing it to lie a 
‘‘ good omen, and quoting to him the following verse: 

* She threw away her staff, and a distant land becaniR the place of her abode ; tyrf, 

* ike felt) as the traveller on his return, when his eyes arc* delighted d>y the sight of 
‘ home) (3) . 

“On which he rt*piicd: ‘Why did you not quote what is Itetler and truer iin 
“ than that; j4tid we spake by revelation to Moses, saying. Throw d(nvn thy 
“ rod. And behold, it swallowed up that which th^ had ceiused falsely to 
“ appear, Wherefore the truth was cor^irmed, and that which they had 
“ wrought vanished. And they were overcome there, and were rendered con- 
“ temptible {U), To this I said : ‘O, my lord! you, who an; the son of Gwl’s 
Apostle, utter that knowledge of which you are the [sole) possessor.' ” — One 
of the best anecdotes of tliis kind is that which at-Taimi (5) thus relates in his 
Life of aUllajjaj : “ Abd al-Malik Ibii Marwtin ordered the construction of a gate 
“ at Jerusalem, on which his name was to be inscribed, and al-llajjaj obtained 
“ from him |iernii8sioii to eivct another; and it so happcmxl that AIkI al-Malik's 
“ was struck by lightning and burned, while thatofal-llajjaj remained uninjured. 

“ Abd al-Malik was much troubled i^'conscquence, but al-lIaJjaj wrote hiui this 
“ letter: ‘I am informed that lire has come down from heaven and burned the* 

“ gate of the Commander of the Faithful, without burning that of aMlajjaj ; in 
“ this we resemble perfectly the two sons of Adam, when tltey each made an 
“ offering, and it was accepted from one and not from the €>ther{^)' Abil 
“ al-Malik’s uneasiness was disjxilled by the |)erusal of this letter.” — AI-Mansiir 
was charged by his father {al-Kdim) to wage war against Abu Yazid, who had 
revolted against his authority. Abu Yazid Makhlad Ibu Kaid4d belonged to the 
sect of Ib&diics (7); he made an outward show of rigid devotion, but was in rea- 
lity an enemy to God ; he never rode but on an ass, nor wore any dress but 
woollen. He had already fought al-Mansur’s father in many engagements, and got 
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into his possession ail ihe towns in the dependencies of Kairawan; aUMalidiya 
was the only city which remained in the hands of al-Kaini. Ahii Yazid then 
took up his fiosition against al-Mah<liya and blockaded it; and al-Kaim died 
during the siege. Al-Mansur then assumed the direction of aifairs, and continued 
to maintain the contest, but concealed the death of his fatlier; he |)erscvered in 
his resistance till Abu Yazid retired, and went to blockade Susa. Then al~ 
Mansdr left al-Mahdiya, and having given Ahii Yazid iKittie at Susa, put him 
to (light; he then defeated him in a number of successive comliats, and at length 
took him prisoner on Sunday, ‘ioth Muharram, MIKi (August, A. D. 947). Abii 
Yazid died of his wounds after a captivity of forty jlays : his body was skin- 
ned by al-Mansiir's onlers; the skin was tlien stulh^d with cotton, and ex- 
posed on a ci'oss. It was on the s|K)t in which this battle was fought, that 
al-Mansiir built the city which he named al-Mansuriya after himself, and in 
which he fixed his residence, lie wras couragtous, lirm- hearted, and eloquent, 
pronouncing the hhotha without previous priqtaration. In the month of Rama- 
dan, ("A. D. 97)3), he went from al-Mansuriya to Jaldia on a party of plca- 
surt?, accompanied hy his concubine Kadib, of whom he w-as passionately fond ; 
when God poured down on them luMvy showers of hail and gave a storm power 
over tliem. Al— Mansur turned hack, therefore, to al-Mansuriya, but he. suf- 
fered so much from cold, that he lost his strength, and most of those who ac- 
comiianied him perished. On his arrival, he fell sick, and died on Friday, 
29th Shawwal, A. II. 341 (March, A. I). 953). llis illness originated in the 
following manner: when he arrived at al-.Mansiiriya, he took a Ixith against the 
orders of his physician, Ishak Ibii Siilaiman al-Israili (8), the consequence of 
w'hichwas, loss of natural heat, and inability to sleep; on which Ishak came and 
treaUsl him, but the sleeplessness continued. Al-Mansur at last grew impatient, 

“ and said to one of his slav<;s: “Is there no physician in Kairawan who can 
“ deliver me from this.” The answer was: “There is here a young man just 
“grown up, called Ibrahim." He oidcixxl him to be called and acquainterl 
with his state, and complained to him of what he was siiflering; on which 
Ihrahim took some soporiferons drugs and put them in a glass phial on the fire, 
pivseribing to his patient to smell them. Al-Mansur, after smelling them for 
a considerable time, fell a.s1cep; and Ihrahim retired, rejoicing in what he had 
done. When Ishak returned, he went to enter the patient’s chamber, but was 
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told that he slept, on which he said: "If any thing has been done to him to 
make him sleep, he is now a dead man.” They then entx'ml (he room, and 
having found that he was dead, tliey wanted to kill Ibrahim, but Isbak .said : 
“He is not to be blamed, as he tr(‘atc<l him in (he manner which physician^ 

“ teach; but he was unac<|uainted with the cause of the disorder, and you did 
“ not inform him. As for me, I treated him with the view of fortifying (be 
“ natural heat, so as to cause sleep, and on learning that he was treated in a 
“ way to extinguish that beat, 1 knew he was dead,” He was interred at ai- I! 
Mahdiya; born at Kairawan, 302 (A. D. 914), or 301 ; his reign lasted seven 
years and six days.-— is (he name of an extensive country in lMagb> 
reb; it was conquered in the khalifat of Otliinan; Kairawan was then (be capital, 
as Tunis is now. 


(1) See |ia|j;e 12S9. 

(2) The author relates this event fartlier on. 

(3) The expression ^ signirie.s to refresh or delight the ege^ to rejoire. This \erse is (Vei|iicnily iiiri 
with in Arabic writers, and AbA 'l-FadA says, in his iiistoria Anteislamiro, pnKP 187, (hat mention is made 
of its author, Mokirr Ibn HiriiAr nl-llAriki. in the Kitdb al^Aghdni; this name is not, however, to be found 
ill the manuscript of that work preserved at the Bib. du Aol.-^Tlie expression to throw away one's slnff 
quite proverbial in Arabic ; It means to give up travelling. 

(4^ This is a passage from the Koran, surat 7, vepscslll, ilK,' and 116. 

(5) The historian at-Tatmi is better known as Abft Oboida Ibn al-Miithanna. 

(6) Koran, sur 5, v. 30. 

7) AbO’l-FadA, iu his Annals, year 333, gives some account of AbO Ya/ld’s revolt, defeat, and death The 
MS. of that work in the Bib. du Roi, which has been corrected by the author himself, w rites kamldd. 

with the vowel points, as the name of that rebel's father. Abb Yaztd w^as surnamed the master of the ass 
Sdhib al~liimdr, because ho never rode anything else.— (Ibn al-Abbftr.) The sect of the Ibadites [Ihddiga] 
had for author Abd Allah Ibn IbAd at-Tamtini, who revolted at Tobala in Yemen during the reign of MarwAn 
Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides who reigned in the East. It appears from an-Nuwairi, that ihi.<> 
sect existed inlfrikiya at an early period, and gave some trouble to the Aghlabite princes.- AI-JurjAni, in his 
Taarifdt {Notices et extraits dss man. de la Bib. du Roi, tom. 10, pag. 10), says : These sectarians considered 
as Infidels all those who did pot believe as they ; they taught that the Moslim who commits a grievous sin is a 
Unitarian, but not one of the faithftil, because works are a part of faith; and they declared Ali and a great 
number of Muhammad's companions to be infidels. A fuller account of their doctrines is given by as-Shah- 
rasUni. 

(8) The life of Ishak Ibn BulaimAn will bo found in M. de Sacy's Abd-Allatif, p. 43. 
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AZ-ZAHR AL-OBAIDI. 

Ain't ’l-MansAr Ismail, surnarntnl az-Za(!r {the conqueror^, son of al-Ha(iz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-llakim Ibti al-Aziz Ibn al- 
Moizz Ibn al-Mansiir Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi. In the article which precedes, 
we have given the life of his ancestor al-Mansiir. On the death of al-IIaiiz, his 
youngest son az-Zaiir was immediately proclaimed as his successor, in conform- 
ity to his father's last orders, and on the same day he received the oath of fealty 
from his subjects. This prince was addicted to pleasure and frivolous amuse- 
ments, passing his time with his concubines, or listening to vocal music. He 
was assassinated by his favourile, INasr, son of his vizir Abbas (of whom we shall 
again speak in the life of al-Aadil ibn as-Sallar), who having invited him one 
night to come secretly to his father's palace (which is now tiu* Hanelite College, 
and is called the SufUJiya) (I), niuniercd him there and concealed his death. 
This well-known event took place on tlie 15th, or, according to some, on Wed- 
nesday night, 30th of Muharram, A. II. .540 (April, A. D. 1154}. He was born 
at Cairo, on Sunday, 15th of the second Raid (some say the first), A. H. 527 
(A. D. 1133); he was a very handsome man. On perpetrating this muitler, 
INasr went, the same night, to his father Abbas, and informed him of what he 
had done. It was by his father's orders that he had acted; for his exli'crae 
beauty had induced tlie public to susjMnrt that his intercourse with az-Zafir was 
of an improper nature, and in consc(|ucncc {of these rumours), his father had 
said to him : ** You are ruining your reputation by keeping company with az- 
*'■ Zalir; your familiarity with him is the subject of public talk; kill him then, 
“ for it is thus that you w-ill vindicate your honour from thesi' foul suspicions." 
The next morning, Abbas went to ihc door of the castle, and asked admission 
to az-Zaflr, saying that he had business of importance to transact with him. 
The slaves having sought their master in the places where he usually passed the 
night, and not iinding him, told Abbas that they did not know where he wfts. 
On this the vizir dismounted, and entered the castle with some trusty attend- 
ants ; he then ordered (In; slaves to bring forth Jibril and Yusuf, the two bro- 
thers of his master; them he questioned respecting him; but they told him to 
ask his own sou, for he knew belter than they. On this, he caused their heads 
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to be struck ofT, and said: ‘‘These two are his murderers.'’— Such arc the 
main circumstances of the event, which is rclatetl more fully in the life of al> 
Fkiz Isa, son of az-Zadr. — The mosque az-Zaliri, wliieh is inside tlic gate of 
Zawila at Cairo, was so called after him, as he was its founder, and had settled 
upon it (vakfs (2) to a great amount. 


i1) Tho Suyftflya College «t Cairo was so railed, because it wai close to the Sword-cutler's Bazar (Suk at- 
.Swydfln).— lAl-Makrizi). 

(2) See page 49, note '7). 


ASHIIAB AL-KAISI. 

Abu Amr Ashhab Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Dliwdd Ibn Ibrabiin al-Kaisi al~Jaadi 
{member of the tribe of Kais and of the family ofjaatl), a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under the imam Malik, and 
afterwards under the doctors of Medina and Misr. The imam as-ShAR said of 
him : “ 1 never saw an abler jurisconsult than Ashhab, were he not so prccipi- 

tate." A rivalry subsisted between him and Ihn al-Kasim (1 ), whom he af- 
terwards replaced as chief of the Malikites in Egypt. Ashhab was horn in Hit 
Egypt, A. II. 150 (A. D. 767), or in A. II. 140, according to Aim Jaafar al-Ja/.- 
zar in his history ; he died in 204 (A.D. 820), a month (or, as some say, 18 days) 
after as-Shafl, whose death occurred on the 30th Rajah of that year. Ashhab 
died at Old Cairo, and was interred in the lesser Karafa (2) ; I havi* \ isited his 
tomb, which is near that of Ibn al-Kasim. Some state that his real name was 
Maskin and Ashhab only a surname, but that is not exact. Ilis veracity is un- 
questionable in the Traditions, which he gives on the authority of the imam 
Malik. Al-Kodai says, in his Khitat, that Ashhab was head of the Malikites in 
the city [of old Cairo)-, that he posses-sed great wealth; and that he was the 
ablest divine among the Malikites in resolving doubtful questions. As-Shall 
said tkat he never saw his equal among the natives of Egypt, but that he was 
rather rash; and [we knof^ that the only doctors of the sect of MAlik whom a.s- 
ShAn saw in that country were Ashhab and Ibn Ahd al-Hukm. It is related 
by the latter that he heard Ashhab pray for the death of as-ShAfI, who, on 
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learning from him the circumstance, quoted the following verses, which he 
applitMl to himself: 

Some men desire my death, and if I die, I shall not be the sole who travelled in that 
path. Tell him who strives to obtain constant happiness (3), that he should lay in a 
store for another, and a future life ; then he shall have nearly (gained Am tetsA) (A) . 

I bn Abd al-Iliikm relates also tliat as-Shafi, on his death, left, among other 
property, a slave who was purchased by Ashbab, and that he himself purchased 
that same slave when Ashhab dk^l. Ibn Yunus speaks of Ashhab in his History, 
and says; Ashhab was descended from Kais throiigb tlie tribe of Aamir, and 
sprang from the family of Jaada; bis surname was Abu Amr; he was one of 
(he lirst jurisconsults of Egypt, and a man of great judgment : born A. H. 140 
“ (A. D. 757); died on Saturday, 21stof Shaban, A. II. 204 (A.D. 820.) He 
“ wore bis iK'ard dyed (in imitation of the primitive MosUnu^.” Muhammad 
ibn Aasiin al-Maaliri relates that he had a dream (5) in which he seemed to hear 
a voice say: ^‘0, Muhammad !” to which he gave answer, and the voice then 
pi'onounct'd this versts : 

They are gone, those friends on whose departure we exclaim : O, that the earth and 
tlnise which inhabit it were dissolved t 

“At that time,” says he, “.Ashhab was sick, and I said: ‘O, how greatly 1 
“ fear that he may die!’ and be died of that illness.” 


^11 The life of Ibn jiUKiksim is driven in ihi.s Mork: his full name is AbA Abd Allah Abd ar-RahmAri 
.il-Otaki. 

,2} See page tf:i, note (12). 

M> Lilerally: The eonlrary of Chat whirh is transitory. 

• 4 The signifiratioii of the words is explained in M. de Saev’s comnieiitary on the Makftmas 

of al-llarlri; see page 311 of that work. 

(3) See page 46. note (7). 


ASRAGH AL-MALIKI. 

Abu AIhI Allah Asbagh Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Said Ibn Nafi, a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and a native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under Ibn al~Kasim, 
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Ibn Wahb, and Ashhab (1). It was said by Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Mkjishun 
that Egypt never produced the like of Asbagh ; and when asked if he did not 
make an exception in favour of Ibn al-Kiisim, he replied : '*Not even Ibn al- 
** Kasim.” He was kdtib (2) to Ibn Wahb, and his ancestor Nafi, who was 
an enfranchised slave of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-IIakam the Omaiyide, 
was governor of Egypt (3). Asliagh died on Sunday, 2.5th of Shawwal, 225 
(A. O. 840), some state, however, that his death took place in 226 or 220. 


(1) For Ihe life of Ashhab, see the preceding article; the lives of Ibn al-KAsim and Ibn Wahb will be 
found in the letter afn. « 

(8) Kdtib^ copyist or secretary. 

(3) Abd al-Astz was appointed governor of Kgypt by his father MarwAn Ibn al-Hakam in the year 65 
(A. D. 685). and was authorised by him not only to preside at public prayers r which was the prerogative of 
the governor), but to collect ihe revenue, lie continued in ihe eserciseuf these functions till his death, 
which took place A. U. 85 (A. D. 784.)— (Ait-iVuydm az-Zdhira.) 


AK SIJNKUR THE HA.IIB. 

Abu Said Ak Sunkur(l) Ibn Abd Allah, sumamed Kasim ad-Dawlal {part- 
ner in the empire)^ and generally known by the title of al-llajib {the cham- 
berlain), was the ancestor of the Atabeks of Mosul, and the father of Iniad IIU 
ad-din Zinki. He and Buzan (2), prince of Edcssa, w'erc mamlAks of the Seljuk 
Sultan, Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan. When T&j ad-Dawlat Tutush Ibn Alp 
Arslan obtained possession of Aleppo (in the year 478) (A. D. 1085) (.3), he left 
Ak Sunkiir as his lieutenant in that city, thinking that he could place every 
reliance on one who was his brother’s maniluk. Ak Siinkur, however, 
revolted, and Tutush, who was then master of Damascus, man'hed against 
him and gave him luittle, in the month of the first Jnmada, A. II. 487 (A. D. 
1094); both sides fought with great animosity, and the conflict terminated by 
the death of Ak Sunkur (4). He was interred in the Zajjajiya College at 
Aleppo. When 1 visited his tomb, 1 found it surrounded by a great number 
of persons, who met there every Friday for the purpose of reading ihe Ko- 
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ran (5) ; and I was informed that [in recompense for their services'), a large 
sum, arising from the revenue of a wakf{(a) founded for that purpose, vt^s 
distributed among them ; but 1 do not know by whom that waif was esta- 
blished. — I iiave since discovered that it was esiablishcd by Ndr ad*din Mahmdd, 
grandson of ak-Sunkur; 1 shall give his life later, and shall narrate also, in 
the life of Tutush, some particulars respecting Ak Siinkiir, which are in contra- 
diction to the foregoing statement (7). — The Zajjdjfa Colley was built by 
Abu 'l-Rabi Sulaiinan Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Ortuk, prince of Aleppo (8). 
Ak Siinkur w’as at first buried at (J^lount) Karnehia, but his son Zinki, on 
obtaining possession of A|t'ppo, had his body transported to the Zajjajiya, and 
introduced it into the city by hoisting it over the wall (9). Ak Sunkur was slain 
at a village called Ruyan, which is situated near Sabin (10) in the dependencies 
of Aleppo, according to Yakiit {in his Mushtarik). 


•1) Ak-Siiiiktir is a Turkish name; it means irAtfi* falcon, 

• 2) This IliisAii assisted ak-Siiiikiir in his revolt against Tutush, and was taken and beheaded by that 
|iriiire, A. If. 4H7*- {Zubdal ahftalah,) The analysis of this work Is given by professor Freytag in hli 
Selecta ex ilistoria ttalebi. 

3) It ap|>ears from a pas.sagn in the. life of Tutush, that this date should have been inserted in the Arabic 
feit. It is omlitcd in most of the manuscripts. 

(4) A more full account of Ak Siinkur's revolt and death is given by Abh 'l-FadA In his Annals. Kamil 
ad-dtn Omar Ibn al-Adtm says, in his Zubdat al-^Ualab^ that the troops of Ak Sunkur did not resist an 
instant, and that he himself was taken after the battle and beheaded by Tutush. 

:K) The merits and spiritual recompenses attached to the reading of the Koran are transferable to the dead, 
when this act of piety is performed on their account and in their name. 

(0) Sec note (7), page 41). 

\1) This is an oversight of the author; notliiiig of the kind is to be found in the life of Tutush. 

(8) Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-JabbAr was lieutenant of II GhAzi in Aleppo (Zubdat al-Halab.) 

vV) When the AtAbek Zinki transported the corpse of his father to the college situated in {the quarter of 
Aleppo called) ahZajidJAn (the glassblowere), he did not bring it through any of the city gates, but bad it 
hoisted over the wall; for it would have been considered as an unlucky omen to introduce a dead body into 
the city.— (Huy Aial at^Talab; MS. No. 726, ful. IRO.) KaniAl ad-dlii, the author of this work, states that 
Ak Sunkur governed Ale|ipo with great justice, and that, under his excellent administration, the revenues of 
the city amounted to tifteeii hundred dinars per diem. (Fol. 178, v.) 

• iO) The author of the Afardiid al-lttUd says that Snblii is a tillage at the gate of Alcp|>o, but Abd *1- 
FadA in his History, t. 111. p. 200, places the field of battle at Tall ae Sultdn, on the rioer Sabin, at six 
parasangs from Aleppo. 
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AK SUNKUK AL-BllRSOKI. 

Abu Said Ak Sunkur al-Biirsoki al-Ghazi {the warrior), suriiaiiKtl Kasim 
ad-Da'wlat Saif ad-din (^partner in the empire and sword of religion), was 
prince of Miisul, Rahaba, and llio neighboiirin;]; connirics. lie }roi. |H)Ssossiuii 
of these places on the death of the l8|)asalar (1) Maudud, wlio {governed llicm 
and the Syrian provinces in the name of the Seljiik prince Muhammad Ibn 
Malak Shah (whose life sliall he given in this work). Maudud was muitleml 
on Friday, 12lh of the second Rahi, A. II. 507 (Sepieml)er, A. 1). 11-1 li), by a 
gang of Balinitcs (2), who attacked him in the great mosqm; of Damascus. Ak 
Sunkur was theii acting as shahna (3) at Baghdad, to w-hich post he had been 
appointed in the year 498 (A. D. 1004-5), hy the snllaii .Muhammad, who had 
become master of the empire by tin* death of his l>rother Barkyaruk. In the 
year 409, Ak Sunkur was directed by the sultan Muhammad to lay siege to Tik- 
rit, which was then in the possession of Kaikohlid Ihn llazarasb the Dailamile, 
who was reported to he a partisan of the Batinite doctrines. In pursuance of his 
orders, Ak Sunkur made preparations for the ex|)etiition, and having .set out in 
the month of Rajah of that year, he bcsie('ed Kaikuhad till Muharram, A. II. 

500. When on the point of taking the city, Saif ad-1)awlat Sadaka came up, 
and was pul in possession of it (4), and then returned to llilla, accompanied 
hy Kaikohlid, who took with him his treasures, hut died on arriving. The 
sultan .Muhammad, on being informed of Maudud's assa.ssi nation, ordered Ak 
Sunkur to set out for Mosul, and make preparations for attacking the Franks in 
Syria. On arriving at Mosul, he established his authority in the city, and then 
made an expedition against the Franks, whom he forced to raise the siege of 
Aleppo, wddeb was closely pressed by them; he then i-cliirned to Mosul, and 
continued to inhabit it till his death. He was one of the gn-alest and most cele- 
brated emirs under the Seijukides. It was in the mostpic of Mosid, on Friday, 

9th of Zu’l-Kaada, A. H. 520 (November, A. D. 112G), that he met with his 
death hy the hands of some Batinites. Ihn al-Jawzi says, in his History, that he 
was slain in the Maksura{fi) of the mosque of Mosul, A. H. 519, whilst the 
katibimad ad-din states that it happened in 520; the latter writer says: '*Thc il7 
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assassins, who were sitting in the mosque, in the dress of Sufis, sprang upon 
“ him as he was retiring from prayers, and stabbed him in many places. This 
was in the month of Zu’ 1-Kaada. Their enmity had been excited against 
him, because he had persecuted and slain them in great numbers, with the 
intention of eradicating their power.” The government of Ak Sankur passed 
to his son Izz ad-din Masud, whose death took place on Tuesday, 22nd of the 
latter Jumada, 521 (July, A. D. 1127); Imad ad-din Zinki (son of the Ak Sun- 
kur whose life is given in the preceding article) was his successor. — The deri- 
vation of Hursoki was unknown to me, and as-Samani makes no mention of the 
word; but 1 have since discovered that it comes from Bursok, the name of a 
Mamluk belonging to the sultan Muhammad Toghrulbek, whose life we intend 
to give. This Bursok held a high rank under the Seljuk dynasty, and was one 
of their most remarkable and eminent emirs. 


^ (1) This word, which M writteu and j signifief ooinmonder o/’fA« Iroopi. 

(2) The BStiiiilcfi arc the name ai the Isinalliana : they arc better liiown In Europe os the Assassins 
’LJLJLa^], - Sec M dc Sacy's iur la dynastie dei Atta»sint et sur Vitymologie de leur nom; and 

his das Druxes. 

f3) See page 172, note (4). 

(4) This was a concerted plan between Sadaka and Katkobld, and'must have caused great dlsap|)ointment 
to Ak Suiikur, who had the promise of the sultan to bo allowed to retain Tlkrlt as a fief after he had captured 
it. (Ibn al-AthIr's KdmiL) 

(5) In the great mosques, a railed enclosure or pew, called the Ufakxdra. is reserved for the sultan or his 
lieutenant. 


OMAIYA IBN ABI ’S-SALT. 

Abu ’8-SaIt Omaiya Ibn Abd aI-A?,lz Ibn Abi ’a-Salt al-Andalusi ad-Dani (a 
native of Denia in Spain), possessed superior information in the different 
branches of {^eiicral literature, and is author of a work entitled al-Hadfka (the 
Grove), which is composed on the plan of at-Thaalibi’s Vatima; being also 
skilled in philosophy, he received the title of al-jidib al-Hakim [the learned in 
belles-lettres and philosophy ) : he was besides deeply versed in the sciences of 
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the ancients (I). Having left Spain, he took up his I'esidence at Alexandria. 
The katih Imad ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Kharida (2), 
and cites the following, among other (ueces of verse eomposed by him : 

Formed as 1 am of earth, the earth is my country, and the human race my relations. 

I must therefore imposd on my camels a task of difficult accomplishment oven fi>r the 
tallest and the strongest (3). 

I have not, however, met with the.se verses in Ibn Ahi ’s-Salt's poetical works. 

The kStib gives also as his, the following piece : 

She said to me: “Why art thou living in obscurity? Is thy judgment weak or thy ; 
talent inferior?*’ To which I answered : “ My fault in the eyes of the public is to have 
obtained glory such as they never possessed. It is in fortune alone that I am doKciont, 
but I am rich in honourable deeds.” 

• This piece also is not to be found in his By the same: 

She tormented and sported with my heart, and then returned unconcerned. How 
intrepid is that gazelle whose magic charms prolong my sufferings (k) ; she kills with 
her looks whom she pleases, and whom she pleases she revives. Where is the love 
which she has not betrayed? Where are the promises which she does not break? 

By the same : 

The tzdr crept along his check, but retreated from the smiling lips it did not darn MB 
to kiss. No wonder it should fear death from such a kiss ; saliva is a deadly poison 
ibr scorpions (5). 

By the same : 

I have seen a gracefbl maid, whose beauty partook of the qualities possessed by that 
liquor which she poured from the ewer into the wine-cup ; its intoxicating power was 
in her looks, ita colour in her cheeks, its flavour in her kiss. 

The author of the Kharida gives as his the following verses in his notice on 
al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’1-Shakbna (G) : 

I marvel how your looks, which are so languishing, can captivate the brave and 
vigorous ; your glances, though sh^thed (tn your eyelid$), work the same effects as 
the unsheathed sword. 

The poetical compositions of Omaiya Ibn Abi 's-Salt are numerous and good. 
Towards the end of his life he removed to al-Mahdiya (7), where he died on 
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Monday; the first day of the year 529 ( 22 nd October, A.*D. 1 ^ 34) 5 some, how- 
ever, place his death on the 10 th of Muharram, 528, and Imhd ad-din says in 
I he Khari'da that he found written at the end of a copy of the Hadika given 
him hy al-kadi al-F&dil, that the autiior died on Monday, 12 th of Muharram, 
A. H. 540; but the first is the true date, because most writers agree in giving 
it, and it is mentioned also in the Jinan of the kadi ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zu- 
hair ( 8 ). Ibn Alii 's-Salt died {as we have said) at al-Mahdiya, and was buried 
at al-Monastir (9) (of which place we shall again speak in the life of Hibat Allah 
al-Busiri). The last words pronounecd by him were the following verses of his 
own com{)Osition, which he ordered to be inscribed on his own tomb : 

I have dwelt in thee, O transitory \\orld! in the full certainty of passing to an eter- 
nal abode ; and the most awful circumstance for me in that event, is the obligation of 
appearing before one whose judgments are equitable, and nho acts not unjustly. O ! 
that I knew what reception shall be mine on that day ; for my stock {of merit») is small,* 
and my sins are many. If I be covered with confusion hir my crimes (/ ihaU nvote the 
justice of my sentence , fur I deserve the severest punishment inflicted on a sinner. But 
if mercy and forgiveness be shewn me, (what happiness!) tor bliss shall be there, and 
joy without end. 

Ill the heif'ht of his la.st illnc.s.s, he addressed his son Abd al-Azir. in these 
terms : 


O, .\bd al-A7.izl thou who art to replace me ! Let the fear of the Lord of Heaven be 
before thee when 1 am gone. 1 thus do bind thee to fulKl a duty which thon knowest (to 
be essential) : keep therefore thy agreement. If thon actest atreording to my recom- 
mendation, the true direction and thou shall be inseparable; if thou breakest thy pro- 
mise, thon shalt err from the right way. I have now' advised thee to the best of my 
pow'er. 

I have since discovered, in a compilation written by a native of Maghreb, that 
Abu ’s-Salt was born at Dcnia, a city in Spin, in the year 460 (A. D. 1067-8), 
and that he studied under a number of persons in that country ; among others, 
19 Abu 'l-Walid al-Wakshi, kadi of IKmia. He arrived at Alexandria with his 
mother on the festival of Sacrifiees (lOf/i Zu ’l-llijjd)^ 489; in the year 505 he 
was banished from Egypt by al-Afdal Shahanshah, but he continued some 
time at Alexandria, uncertain (to what country he should go)] he de- 
parted in the year ;v06 for al-Mahdiya, where he was honourably received 
by the sovereign of that city, .Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibii 
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Badis (10). lie there had a son born to him, whom he called Abd al-A/iz, and 
who became a poet of sujierior ability and a skilful chess-player : Abd al-Aziz 
died at Bugia (in the province of Algiers), A. II. 546 (A. D. 1151). I may 
observe that Imad ad-din, in citing the authority of al-kadi al-Fadil, has made a 
mistake and taken the date of tlie son's death for that of the father's. When 
Omaiya was imprisoned in Egypt, he composed, by al-Afdal's orders, a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe; a work on astronomy, entitled al-JVajiz (the com- 
pendium) : a treatise on simple medicines ; a work on logic, entitled Takwim 
ad-Dthn [regulation of the mind); another, called the Intisdr (Aid)^ con- 
taining an answer to AH Iliii Ridw'an’s (11) refutation of llunain Ibn Ishak’.s 
Medical Questions. When he had composed the by oixler of al- 

Afdal, that vizir had it examined by his astronomer Abu Abd Allah of AlepiK), 
who gave as his opinion that the work coidd not Ih: made use of by l)e{pnners in 
astronomy, and that those who were masters of that science had no occasion for 
it. One of Omaiya’s ver.ses is as follows : 

Why should his clothes not be ^orn out, since he is a full moon (in beauty), and 
they are of linen. 

His reason for enouncing so singular a thought is, that linen rots when ex- 
posed to the light of the moon. The disease of which Omaiya died was dropsy. 


(I) THb 9cience$ of the anrients; the philosophical doctrines of the fireeks. 

(2: See MS. of the Bib. du Boi^ No. fol. 70. Numerous oilracts from ihc poems of Abd 's-Salt arr 
there given. 

(3) That is, I must visit a generous patron vilio lives in a distant land. 

(4j Literally: Who blowcUi on the linots of patience; see Sale's Koran, note on surat 113, in which a 
similar eiprcssion occurs. 

(K) See Introduction. ^ 

^6) Abd AH al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn Abi 's-ShakhiiA, surnamed al-Mujtd, was a native of Askalou 
in Syria, and the greatest poet which that city produced, lie was living' A. II. 470 (A. D. 1077-R). ImAd 
ad-dIn’s Eharida furnishes little Information respecting him, but it contains numerous fragments of bis 
poetry. See MS. of the Bib. du Hoi^ No. 1374, fol. 13 v. In this manuscript, the name of as-ShakhiiA is 

written aM-Shajnd 

(7) Al-Mahdiya, a sea-port city lying to the south of Tunis, was founded A. 11. 303, by al-Mahdi Obaid 
Allah, the first of the Fatimite khalifs. For its description see ai-Bakri's geography of Northern Africa in 
the NoNest at B«lro<fs. tom. 12, p. 470. 
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(8) See his life, page 143. 

Cftl It would appear from al-Bakri*8 description of Northern Africa, that Monastir, a sea-port town IM) 

miles S.E. of Tunis, was a sort of military convent, or ribdt: see NoUcei et ExtraiU, tom. 12, p. 488. 

(10) In the life of Yahya Ibn Tamtm will be found the requisite information respecting All Ibn Yahya : 
tnentiun is also made, in the same article, of Omalya Ibn Abi 's-Salt, and of some works composed by him, 
^iiich are not indicated here. 

(11) Aii Ibn RidwAn died, A. H. 400 (A. D. 1067-8). See Abb 'l-Faraj, p. 230, in which work will be 
round several anecdotes respecting him; see also RuueiVi Deicription of Aleppo^ vol. 2, appendiw, p. xii. 
Ifi.H life is given in the Tdrtkh at~nukantd, MS. of the Bib. du BoU supplement. No. 100, page 301 . 


lYAS AL-KADI. 

AbA Wathila lylls was son of Moawia Ibn Kurra Ibn lyas Ibn Ililal Ibn 
Rabbab Ibn Obaid Ilin Suat Ibn Saria Ibn Uubyan Ibn Thalal>a Ibn Sulaim Ibn 
Aus Ibn Muzaina, for which reason he w'as surnamed al-Muzani, or the descend* 
ant of Muzaina. lie was renowned for eloquence (1) and penetration, and the 
acuteness of bis mind was proverbial ; the persons of merit who spoke their Ian* 
}juagc with elegance considered him as their chief; {his judgment was so sure, 
that) his conjecAircs were verified by the events, and in the management of 
affairs he showed great dexterity. It is he to whom al-Hariri alludes in the 
folloM'ing passage of bis seventh niakdma : In quickness of understanding, I 
resemble Ibn dbbds, and in the art of physiognomy / possess the talent of 
lyds (2). lie was appointed kadi of Basra by [the khalif) Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Aziz, and his great-grandfather ly&s was one of the com|>anions of Muhammad. 
Ilis father Moawia, having licen asked how his son Ijehaved towards him, re- 
plied: “An excellent boy! (^his filial piety) relieves me from the cares of 
“ this world, so that 1 have leisure to think of the next.” ly&s was cele- 
brated for his talents and judgment ; he was equally remarkable for his 
acuteness, instances of which are thus ndated : Being at a place in which 
something happened productive of alarm, and where three females whom he 
did not know were present, he said: '*One of these females is pregnant, 
“ the other is nursing, and the third is a virgin.” On inquiry, it was found 
that he had judged right; and on being asked how he had acquired that 
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information, he replied: “In time of danger, persons lay iheir hands on what 
“ they most prize; now I saw that the pregnant w'oman, in her fright, placed 
her hand on her belly, which showed that she was w'ith child; and 1 per- 
ceived the nurse place her hand on her bosom, by which 1 knew that she was 
suckling; and the movement of the virgin’s arm (3) proved to me that she was 
maid.” — Hearing a Jew express his astonishment at the silliness of the Mos- 
lims in imagining that the inhabitants of paradise are to eat food, and yet not be 
subject to anj natural evacuation, he asked him if all that he oat |)assed oiT in that 
manner; and on the Jew’s replying, that God converted a portion of it into nou- 
rishment, he said : ‘*Why then dost thou deny the possibility of God's coiivcrt- 
ing into nourishment the whole of the food eaten by the inhabitants of para- 
** dise?”— Being one day in the court-yard of a bouse at Wasit, be said that there 
was an animal under one of the bricks {which formed the pavement)', and the 130 
people having pulled it up, found a snake coiled under it. lie was then asked 
how he came to know it, and he answered : “1 saw that, among all tlie bricks in 
“ the pavement, there were only two between which arty dampness appt'ared ; .so 
“ I knew that there must have been something underneath which breathed.” — 

As he was one day passing by a place, he said that he hc>ard the howl of a strnngr* 
dog, and on being asked how he knew' that, he answered: “1 know it from the 
“ lowness of his howl, and the loudness of the other dogs in harking.” (hr 
examination, it was found that a strange dog was tied up there, and that the 
other dogs were harking at him. — Another day, he saw a fissure in the ground, 
and said that some animal was licnealh, which was found to lie true; Iteing asked 
how he kn<‘W it, he replied that a lissiire in the ground could only lie produc(>d 
by an animal or by a plant [underneath). Al-.lahi/. says that, on examining a 
raised spot in an even soil,if the orifice he found of a regular form, and surrounded 
with loose earth, it is a sign that a truffle is below (4); but if the opening be irregu- 
larly shaped, and the earth thrown np unevenly, it denotes the presence of an 
animal. Were I not apprehensive of being prolix, 1 should relate many singidar 
instances of his clear-sightedness, hut one of our learned men has already com- 
piled a large volume on that subject. When Omar Ihn Abd al-Aziz was khalif, 
he wrote to ^di Ihn Arta, who acted as his lieutenant in Irak, ordering him to 
effect a meeting between lylis Ibn Moawia and al-Kasim Ibn Bahia al-Ilarashi, 
and authorising him to appoint the most acute-minded of the tw'o kadi of Basra. 
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The meeting having taken place, lyas said to Ibn Arta: ‘*Oemir! ask the two 
** great doctors of £gypt> al-Hasan al-Basi'i and Muhammad Ibn Sirin, their 
** opinion of al-Kasim and me.” (His object in this was, to avoid the heavy- 
responsibility- which he should incur, were he to accept the office of kadi, and 
he therefore wished that the choice of the emir should fall upon al-Kasim, 
who would certainly he strongly recommended by these two doctors/) for al- 
Kasim went often to sec them, whilst he, lyas, did not. Al-Kasim (being equally 
unwilling to fill the place of kadi, and) aware that tliese tw'o doctors would ad- 
vise tlie emir to name him, said : Make no inquiries respecting me or him, for 
1 solemnly aver by the only true God, that ly&s Ibii Moawia is an abler juris- 
consult than I, and know's better the duties of a kadi; if what 1 say bt; false, you 
cannot legally appoint me, because I am a liar; and if my declaration be true, 
“ it is incumbent on you to l•eceivc \i{and act by it)." On this lyas said : “ (0 
emirt\ you set a man on the brink of pertlition, and he escapes the dangers 
** which he apprehends, by making a false oath, for which he will implore God’s 
“forgiveness.” “Since you |jerceive that,” replied Adi Ibn Arta, “ you are 
“ lit to fill the place;” and he appointed him accordingly (5). It is related of 
lyas that he said: “I was nevea woi’slcd (in penetration) but by one man; I 
“ had taken my scat in the court of judgment at Ilasra, when a person came be- 
“ fore me and gave testimony that a certain garden, of which he mentioned the 
“ l)oundaries, belonged to a man whom he named. (As I had somedmtbts of 
“ his veracity,) 1 asked him how many trees were in tltat garden; and he said 
“ to me, afler a short silence, ‘How long is it since our lord the kadi has been 
“giving judgment in this hall?' 1 told him the time. ‘How many beams,' 
“ said he, ‘arc there in the roof?’ On w-bich I acknowledged that he was in the 
“ right, and I received his testimony.” — lyas was once in the desert, and the 
water had run short, when he heard the bai'kof a dog: “ That fellow,” said he, 
“ is at the mouth of a well.” Ilis companions, having gone to the place from 
which the barking proceeded, found the fact as he had stated; on which they 
asked him how he knew it, and he implied that the barking which he had heard 
seemed to issue from a well. Many other e.\traordinary instances are related of 
his sagaciousness. It is stated by Abu Ishak Ibn llafs that lyas dreamt that he 
should live till the next Festival of Sacrilices (which fakes place each year on 
the 10/A Zii 'l-IJijja)', he therefore retired to a farm which he had at Alnlasi 
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(a villafve in the dependencies of Dosht ^laisan, which place lies betw'C(?n Hasra and 
Khuzestan); and he died ihere in the year 1*22 (A. D. 739-40}, or, by anothei- 
account, in the year 121, at the age of 76. In the year of his death, he ndated 
that he had a dream (0), in which it seemed to him that he and his father weit* 
riding a race, and that one was unable to outstrip the other; he then mention(*d 
that his father had livc^d seventy-six years, and that he him-self was in that year 
of his age. On the night before he died, he said : Do you know that in this 
‘‘ night 1 shall have reached my father's age?" He then went to sleep, and 
was found dead in the morning. His father Moawia died A. H. 80 (A. U. 699). 

— shaU conclude this article bjr another anecdote respecting Jyds:) A 
number of persons, amongst whom was An^Ibn Mklik (7), then nearly one him- 121 
dred years of age, were looking out for the new moon of the month of Rama- 
dan (8); Ans said that he saw it, and he pointed to the place, hut the others 
could not discern it. On this, lyas went up to Ans, and perceived that a hair of 
his eyebrow w^ bent down {before the pupil of the eye, and thus produced an 
optical delusion) ; he therefore drew his finger over it, and smoothed it to his 
brow, after wliich he said : 0 Abd Hamza ! show us the moon and the other 

looked again, but could not discover it. 


(1) An Ariib of the desert defined eloquence as the art of nxpresshig one’s ideas Mith precision and brevity. 
Arobic eloquence is therefore quite different from European ; it is Incoiiicism rather than cloquencq. 

(2) See De Sacy’s HarJri, page 72. 

(.3) The Arabic is here much more explicit. 

(4) TrufTles are common in the Syrian Desert almut the month of April. They are a favourite dish viith the 
Arabs. (Burckbardt's Note» on the Bedouim, vol. 1, page 00.) 

(0) In the early ages of Islamism, pious Moslims were deterred from exercising the functions of judge, by 
consideration of the heavy responsibility they should incur, and the strict account they should give to fiod 
of their administration. There were many instances of learned jurisconsults suffering pcrseciilinii and 
punishment rather than consent to fill so dangerous an office. Their apprehensions were groundeil on the 
.Sunno. or Troditions, which furnish many positive declarations on the subject; according to one of these 
traditions, Muhammad soid: ** There will come upon a judge, at the day of resurrection, such fear and hor> 
** ror. that he will wish: * Would to God 1 had not judged between two persons in a trial for the value of a 
** single date!’ ” Muhammad said also: He who shall be judge and awards agreeably to justice, will nei- 
** ther gain nor loose.” (See other traditions of similar import In Matthew’s MiihkAt al-Matdbih, vol. 2. 
page 221.) 

(6) See note (7). page 46. 

(7) Ans Ibn MAlik, one of the last survivors among the companions of Muhammad, died at Basra, almut 
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the year 92, (A. O. 710-11), aged 102 years, lie had served ten years under the Prophet, to whose prayers 
^say the Moslim writers,) he was indebted for his long life, his great wealth ibis palm-trees bearing fruit twice 
every year), and upwards of eighty children. (5tar ai-Salaf.) 

(8j The Moslim Lent begins on the appearance of the new moon in the month of RamadAii. 


IBN AL-KIRRIYA AL-IllLALI. 

AbA Sulaiman Aiyub al-Hilali, surnamed Ibn al-Kirriya, was son of Zaid Ibu 
Kais Ibn Zurara Ibn Salama Ibn Judtam Ibn Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Aamir Ibn Zaid 
Mankt Ihn Aamir Ibn Saad Ibn al-Khazraj Ibn Taiin Allah Ibn an>Nimr Ibn Kksit 
ibn Himb (1) Ibn Adnan. Al-Kirr^a was the surname of one of his female 
ancestors, whose real name was Jamaa, and who descended also from the Khaz- 
i‘aj of the above genealogy ; her father, Jusham, being son to ll^bia Ihn Zaid 
iVfankt Ibn Auf Ibn Saad Ibn al-Khazraj. Ibn al-Kirrlya was an untutoi'cd Arab 
of the Desert, but the elegance and precision of his language entitled him to the 
reputation of in'ing one of the first orators among that people. A season of severe 
drought having obliged him to quit the Desert, he went to Ain at-Tamar(2), the 
governor (3) of which was under the orders of al-Hajj:ij Ibn Yusuf. This go- 
vernor kept open table every day, morning and evening, and Ibn al-Kirriya, who 
had stopped at the door of the palace and saw the people enter, asked where they 
were going; being informed that they wei-e going to dine with the emir, he w»'nl 
in also, and dined along witli them. Tie then asked if the emir did .xo evei-y 
day, and being answered in the allirmalive, he went to the palace every day for 
morning and evening meals. It hapiicned, however, that the emir received a let- 
ter from al-llajji'ij, written in the pure Arabic of the Desert, and full of uncom- 
mon expressions, which he was unable to understand, and, for that reason, he 
caused dinner to In; delayed. Ibn al-Kirriya, on his arrival, not seeing the 
emir at table, asked why he did not dine, nor have dinner served for his giie.sts;- 
and he was informed tliat al-IIajjaj liad sent him {the governor) a letter which 
he could not understand, as it was in the language of the Desert Arabs, and 
worded in terms of rare occniTence. On this, Ibn al-Kirriya, who was an able 
orator and spoke (the pure Arabic) with iluency and eloquence, said : “Let tlie 
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‘‘ emir have the letter read to me, and 1 shall explain it with the help of God." 
This being told to the emir, he called him in; and Ibn al-Kirriya, on hearin;; 
die letter read, explained to him all the contents. ‘‘Could you answer it?" 
said the emir. “I cannot read,” said Ihu al-Kirriya, “neither can I write; 

“ but I may sit by a person who can write down what 1 dictate.” The answer 
was drawn up accordingly, and sent to al-Ilajjaj, who, on hearing it read, per- 
ceived that it was in the pure language of the Arabs, and that its expressions 
were of uncommon elegance; and knowing that such was not the ordinary 
style of writers in the tax oflicc, he caused the letters of the governor of Ain 
at-Tamar to be brought, and found that they wei'e not like that which he hail 
just received. He therefore wrote to the governor in these terms : “ Your letter 
“ has come to hand ; it is widely dilTerent from your {usual) answers, and is in a 
“ language not your own: dicreforc, on the perusal of this, lay it not out of 
“ your hand before you send me the man who dictated to yon your letter. 

“ Adieu.” The governor read this note to Ihn al-Kirriya, and told him to go 
to al-Hajjaj ; the other wished to be dispensed, but tlic governor insisted, itnd 
having ordered him a dress, a supply of money, and a conveyance, he sent him 
off. Ibn al-Kirriya, on arriving, went to al-HaJjaj, who said to him : “What is 
“ your name!” — “Aiyub.” — “That,” said al-llajjaj, “is tlie name of a pro- 
“ phet, and yet 1 diink that you are an untutored Arab of the Desert (4), one who 
“ meddles with eloquence, and finds no difficulty in (‘xpr«‘ssing his thoughts." 
lie then gave him a hospitable reception, and his admiration for him increased to 
such a height, that he intrusted him with a mission to (the /elialif) AIkI al-Malik 
Ibn Marw&n. On the revolt of Alxl ar-Rahinan Ibn Muhammad Ihn al-Ash:ith 
Ibn Kais al-Kindi (5) inSejestan, al-Hajjaj sent Ibn al-Kirriya on a mission to 
that chieftain. When he entered, Ibn al-AshMh said to him; “You must 
“ mount the pulpit, and say the kholba (G), and you must proiiotinee the 

“ deposition of Abd al-MMik, and revile al-Hajjaj ; if not, I shall strike off I'i 

“ your head.” Ibn al-Kirriya represented that he was an ambassador {and 
ought to he respected), but the oilier merely replied that he should do 

what he had said. He was therefore obliged to mount the pulpit, pro- 

nounce the deposition of Ahd al-Malik and rail at al-Hajjaj. He then 
remained at that place. On the defeat and repulse of Ibn al-Asliath (7), 
al-Hajjaj wrote to his agents at Rai, Ispahan, and the neighbouring places, 
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oi’dcrinf; iheni to arrest all the prtisans of Ibn aUAsli&th whom they might 
meet, and send them to him prisoners. Ibn al-Kirriya was among the 
iiumlKT that wen* taken, and on lieing brought liefore al-IIajjaj, the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued (H) : — Al-Hajjlj : “Answer what 1 ask thee.” — Ibn 
al-Kirriya: *‘Ask what thou wilt.” — H.: “What sayest thou of the |)eople of 
“ Irak?”— K. : “They know the best of any the difference between true [rights) 
“ and vain {pretensions)." — H.: “And what of the people of Hij&z?” — K.: 
“ They are the mo.Ht prompt of any to sedition, and the feeblest when in it.” — 
H. ; “ What of the people of Syria i’” — K. : “The most submissive of any to tbeir 
“ khalifs.” — H. : “And the people of Egypt?” - K.: “They are the slaves of 
“ him who conquers.” — H. : “Those of Bahrain?” — K. : “They arc Nabateans 
“ become Arabs.” - II.: “What sayest thou of the people of Amman?” — K.: 
“They arc Arabs liecome Nabateans (0).” — II.: “The people of Mosul?” — K. ; 
“ The bravest of hor.scmen, and the most fatal to their foes.” — H. : “And those 
«>f Yemen ?” — K. : “ People who hear and oliey, and cling to the .strong side.” 
— II. : “ Those of Yemama?” — K, : “They are rude and fickle, yet most firm in 
“ fight.” — H. ; “The people of Fai’s?” — K.; “They are mighty in their vio- 
“ leiice, and ready to work woe; their plains are extensive, their towns few.”- - 
H.: “Now tell me of tlic AraKs.”— K.: “Ask.”— II.: “The Koraish ?” — K. : 
“The greatest in prudence, and the noblest in rank.” — ^H.: “The tribe of 
“ Aamir ibn S&saa?” — K. : “ They bear the longest speara, and are the bravest 
“ in making inroads (10).” — 11. :.‘‘The Band Sulaim?”— K. : “The most socia- 
“ ble, and also the most generous in tbeir gifts for God's service (1 1).” — H. : 
“The tribe of Thakif (12)?” -K.: “The noblest by their ancestry, and the 
“ most frerpient in their deputations.” — II.: “And the Banu Zubaid?” — K. : 
“ They are the most attached to their standards, and the most successful in 
“ their vengeances.” — H. : “What sayest thou of thetrib<*of Kudaa?” — K.: 
“ The greatest in importance;, the noblest in origin, and the widest in renown.” 
H.: “What of the Ansars?”— K.; “The best establishi'd in rank, the mo.st 
“sincere in their acceptance of Islamism, and the most illustrious in their 
“ combats.” II. : “The tribe of Tamim?” — R.: “The most conspicuous for 
“ their fortitude, and the greatest by their numbers.” — H. : ^‘Bakr Ibn Wail?” 
K.: “ The firmest in their ranks, the sharpest in their swords.”— H. : “And 
“ Alid al-Kais?” — K. ; “ The first to reach the goal, and the best swordsmen 
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under standards.”— II. : “What of the Banii Asad ?” K. : “A jieople yreai 
“ in number and fortitude; difficult to overcome, and firm in I'esplin^];.'* — H. : 

H. : “The tribe of Lakhm?’'—K. : “Princes, but some of them fools (IU\”— 

H. : “And Judam?”— K. : “They lifjht up var, and fan it into a ilame; they 
“ make it fruitful, and they reap the prfjPits (14}.” — II. : “The Hand ’l-llarith?” 

— K.: “They are maintainors of their ancient glory, and protectors of female 
“honour.” — H. : “The tribe of Akk?”— K.: “Obstinate lions, with hearts 
“ working evil.” — 11. : “Taghlib?” — K.: “Th<w strike home when they meet 
“ the enemy, and they raise around him the flames of war.” — H. : “ An«l Ghas- 
“ sanV” — K. : “They of the Arabs possess the higliest reputation, and the lM*st 
“established genealogy.” — H. : “Which of the Arab trilais in the time of 
“ paganism was the farthest above the reach of insult?” K. : “Koraish; the 
“ people of a hill {f)f gltny) which is iiiaccmible, of a mount not to lie shaken; 

“ dwelling in a town of which God declared the rights sacred, and look iindi‘r 
“ his protection the clients who sought its shelter.”— II. : “Tell me now of the 
“ cliaracter of each Arabian tril)e in the lime of paganism.” — K. : “The Arabs 
“ used to say: Ilimyar are lords of the kingdom ; Kinds are the pure race of kings ; 

“ Madkij are s{)earsmen; Hamdaii, horsemen (la); and Azd, the lions of (he bii- 
“ man race.” — H.: “Toll me now about the countries of the earth.” — K.: “.Ask.” 

— H. : “What is India?” — R. : “ Its seas are pearl ; its mountains, I'ubies ; its lrei‘s, 

{sweet-smeUing) their leaves, perfumes; its |)eople, a vile miiltilude, 

“ {fearful') as a flock of pigeons."— II. : “The |H*ople of Khorasan?” ■ K. 

“ Their waters are frozen, and the enemy they must contend with obsii 
“ natc(16).” — H. : “What sayest thou of Omdn?”-- K. : “Its heal is violeiu. 

“ and its game ready at hand.” - H. : “And Bahrain(17}?” — K. : “It is a lii-a|i 
“ of refuse between the two cities (18).” — II. : “What of Yemen?” K. : “It 
“ is the stock from which the Arabs are sprung; thi' ptH>ple come of noble 
“houses, and bears high reputation.” — H.: “AndMekka?” — K.; “Its men 
“ are learned yet rude, and its women clothed yet naked.” — 11.: “Medina?” 

K. : “ It was there learning took root and sprang up.” — II. : “Hasra?” — K. 

“ Its winters are frosty, its heats violent; its waters salt, and its wars peace.” — . 
H.: “And Kdfa?”— K.: “It is so high that it feels not the heat of the sea, and 
“ so low that the cold of Syria does not reach it; its nights are pleasant, and its 
“ good things abundant.”— H. : “What sayest tliou of Wasii?”— K. “It is a IW 
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'* wife (19) placed lictween a mother-in-law and a sister-in-law.'’ — H. : ** And 
** what are il%niother-in-law and sister-in-law?”— K.: “Basra and Kdfa, which 
“ ai'c jealous of it; but what harm can await it, since the Tigris and the Z&b 
“ shcti, as they flow, prosperity upon it?” — H. : “What of Syria?” — K. : “It is 
“ a fair bride, with Icmalcs seated around her.” — II.: “Woe l)e to thee (20), 
“ O Ibn Kirriya; (it had been better for thee') that thou hadst not followed the 
“people of Irak and adopU^d their hypocritical doctrines, after my Idling 
“ thee avoid them." Hu then called forth the executioner, to whom Ibn 
al-Kirriya made a sign to wait, and then said : “May God prosper the emir! 

( let me st^- only ) three words, which shall become proverbs after my 
“ death(21).” — II.: “Out with them.” - K.: “ The best horse may stumble; the 
“ best sword may rebound without cutting; and the man of pnidence may com- 
“ mit a fault.” - II. : “ This is not a time for jesting. Slave, inflict his (death’s) 
“ wound!” On these words, th(‘ executioner struck off bis head. According 
to another account, al-Ilajjaj said, as he was about to put Ibn al-Kirriya to 
deatli: “The Arabs pretend that for each thing there is a cau.se of ruin; what 
*• then is the ruin of clemency?” — K.: “Anger.”— H.: “What is the ruin of a 
bright under.standing?”-K.: “Self-admiration.”- H.: “What is the«riiin of 
“ knowledge?” — K. : “Forgetfulness.” — H.: “What ruins a reputation for 
“ liberality?” - K.: “To bestow on those in aflliction, and tell them that 
“ they are undeserving.” — II.: “What ruins the cnnlit of tlie generous?” 
— K.: “To keep company with the Iwse.” — II.: “What is Uie ruin of 
“ bravery?” — K. : “Tyranny.” — II.; “What is the ruin of piety?" — K.: 
“ Ijiikewarinness.”— II. : “ And of genius?” — K. : “Ambition.” — H. : “And* 
“ of tiadition ?" - K . : “Falsehood.” — II.: “What is the ruin of property ?” 
— K.: “Had management.” — II.: “What is the ruin of the perfect man?” — 
K. : “Privation (of life).” — II.: “What is the ruin of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf?” 
— K.: “May God prasper the einif! nothing can ruin one wiiose reputation 
“ is noble, whose family is illustrious, and whose fortune is flourishing (22).” — 
ii.: “Thou art full of schism; thou hast show’n thyself a hypocrite! Strike 

“ off his head." When he saw him dead, he w’as sorry for it. 1 took the 

almve account from the work entitled Kildb al-I^/ff (23), and gave it in full, as 
it was so connected that it was not possible to make an extract from it. To 
the demand of a learned man, who asked him the definition of address (24), Ibn 
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al-Kirriya replied : “To bear with vexations, and wait for opportunities.” The 
following was his definition of embarrassment: Stammering not produciHl by a 
natural infirmity, hesitation withoiiMinolive (25), and stumbling without eausi'. 

He was put to death A. H. 8^i (A. D. 703). This is the person meant by 
the grammarians when, in citing their examples, they say Jhn al-Kirviya in 
the time of al-IIajjdj (20). Abu ’l-Faraj al-Is{Kihani says, in his Kitdh al- 
Aghdtti, after giving a full account of Majniin, the lover of I^iiila (27): “It has 
“ even been said that there are three p(!rsons who had never any real existence, 
“though their (supposed) adventunts and names are well known; namely, 

“ Majnun, the lover of Laila, Ihn al-Karriya,” (he of whom we ait; now speak- 
ing,) “and \ahya Ibn Ahd Allah Ihn Ahi 'l>Akh, the putative author of the 
“ Maldhim (28).” — Ibn al-Kirriya was so named after al-Kirriya, mother of 
.lusham ihn Malik Ihn Amr, one of his ancestors; she had heen first inarricil 
to Amr, and on his death she liecame the w’ife of his son Malik (20;, by whom 
she had Juskam. Kirriya, as an appellative noun, signilies the crop of a bird, 
hut it was given to this woman as her real name. Some learmxl gcnealo;p$ts 
state, that al-Kirriya's true name was Jamaa ; (as has Ixrn said towaivis the 
eommenceraenl of this article;) and that she had two .sons by Malik: Jiisham, 
ancestor of Ibn al-Kirriya, and Kulaih, maternal grandfather of al-Ahlias Ihn 
Ahd al-Miiltalib, uncle of Muhammad ; for Kutaila, or INatla, mother of al-Al>- 
has, was daugliter of Huhah, sun of Kulaih, son of Malik : from this it would 
appear that al-Abhas was a descendant of al-Kirriya. Ihn Kiitaiha siiys, in his 
Kildb al-Madrif, that Ihn al-Kirriya was siirnamed IJildli lx>cai 4 $(‘ he sprung 
from the tribe of Hilai Ihn Rahia Ihn Zaid Manat Ihn Aamir; hut Ihn al-Kalhi 
stales that he descended from Malik Ibn Amr Ihn Zaid Manat; there is then no IR4 
IlilM ill Ihn al-Kirriya's genealogy (as given by Ibn al-Kalbi)j and Ililal and 
Malik are only related to each other through Zaid Manat; God knows Im^si! — 

— Ilildli means descended from Hildl Ibn Rahia Ihn Zaid Manat, a branch 
of the tribe of Nimr Ihn Kasit: there is another Arabian tribe of the same name 
descended from Aamir Ihn Sasaa. Ihn al-Kalhi has noticed these two Icilies in 
his Jamharat an~Nisab, and marked the relationship by marriage which ex- 
isted between them ; the reader is therefore referred to that work. 


(1) I have here suppressed the intervening links of this genealogy, as ihey ba\e been already given in the 
life of Ahmad Ibn llaiibal; page 4-f. 
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(5) Atn auTamar is illualcd on the edge of the Desert to the west of the Euphrates (JHardiid). 

(3) The word {aAmU\ which is here translated governor, signifies literally an agent; it was also the 
name given to the resident oflicers who collected the revenue in the provinces. 

(4) The names of patriarchs and prophets were more fr^fuently home by the Arabs who dwell In towns, 
than by those who inhabited the Desert. 

(tf) See AbulfedtB Annale$t tom. 1. p. 423; and Price's Aalrosparf of Muhammadan Uietory^ vol. I. p.435. 
This revolt took place A. U. 80 (A. D. 609> 

(6) See note (2), page 174. 


(7) A. H. 83 (A. D. 702). Prit^e's Retrospect, page 461. 

(8) This singular dialogue or catechism is frequently cited by Arabic historians and philologers; and is re- 
markable as an eiicyclopssdia of the knowledge possessed at that period by the inhabitants of the Desert; it is 
frequently obscure, its style being singularly concise and ancient. But it may be doubted if such a conver- 
sation as this really took place between al-HsjjAj and Ibn al-Kirrlya. 

(9; The contempt of the Arabs for the Nabateans is well known. 

(10) 1 have doubts respecting the real meaning of the expression 

(11) 1 may be possibly mistaken here. 

(12) This is the tribe to which al-llajjAj belonged. 

(13) It was to this tribe that the Mundirs of Hira belonged. 

(14) Literally: They impregnate it and milk it. • 

(15) Literally: .Saddle cloths; that is, always on horseback. 

(16) Probably the Turkish tribes. 

(17) Bahrain, as it is now writleti and pronounced, is a noun in the accusative case of the dual; it would 
appear that in old times it was pronounced Bahrdn in the nominative, which is more correct. The province 
of Bahrain is to the south-west of the Persian Gulf. 

(18) This I do not understand; but K6fa and Basra were sometimes called the two cities, 

(19) 1 have followed the authority of the MSS. in printing Sua. (a garden) in the Arabic text, but 1 am 
inclined to think that iLLa. (a wife) is the true reading. According to Abfi ’1-FadA, Wasil-lay between Kfifa 


and Basra, at the distance of fifty parasangs from each. 

^20) Literally : May thy mother be bereft of thee! 

(21* In the translation I have omitted rendering the expre.ssion impos- 

sible to make it understood without a note. Ibn al-Kirrtya*s words are: *'May God prosper the emir! 
three words like a troop of travellers when halted,'* This is most probably an allusion to the third verse of 
Amro '1-Kais's Moallaka, in which the poet describes his sorrow at the sight of the abandoned cottage where 
his mistress dwelled, and relates that his two companions stopped their camels and endeavoured to 

console him. Their troop was therefore composed of three persons, and it is to this number of three that 
Ibn al-Kirrlya made alliision. He merely meant that the words which he bad to say were three in number, 
like the troop of Amro 'l-Kais. Al-Ilajjftj possessing, as he did, a great acquaintance with the language, 
customs, and poems of the Desert Arabs, must have Immediately understood the expression. 

(22) Literally . Whose branches arc growing. 

(23) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

(24) Meaning address in the management of affairs. 

(25) Literally: Not arising from doubtfulness (or mental incertitude). 

(26) 1 take the words Ihn al-Kirrlya in the time of al-Uajj^ to be a grammatical example cited to prove 
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that a noun governed In the genitive case by a preposition may sometimes be put in the accusative, and the 
preposition suppressed, thus, »» fo** 

(27.) See Bl. de Sacy's AnihologU grammatical^, p. 150. 

(28 The Maldhim (prognoHiet) is a collection of predictions and pretended prophecies. There were a 
number of works which bore this title. M. dc Sacy has an eicellent note on the subjcM-t in his Chrestomathie, 
tom. 11. pag. 298 el icq. 

(29) These Incestuous marriages were common before Islamism. Sec Pocock's Specimen, p. 325. 2nd edit. 


NAJM AD-DIN AlYUB. 

Abu 's-Shukr Aiyiib Ibii Sli&di Ibn Manvaii, surnaincd al-Malik al-Afdal 
ISajm ad-din (t/ie excellent prince, the star of religion), was father of the sul- 
tan Salah ad-din Yusuf, to whose life the reader is referred for the rasl of the 
;;eneaIogy, and the nature of the uncertainty which prevails respecting it ; we 
need not therefore repeat it here. An historian says: Shadi Ihn Marwiin be- 
“ longed to one of the most eminent and respectable families of Unwin (t); ho 
“ had there a companion called JamSI ad-Dawlal ai-Mujahid Bihriiz,*’ (the same 
who is mentioned in the life of Salah ad-din,) “who was a most engaging aqd 
“ insinuating man, and gifted with superior abilities for the miinagomcnt of 
“ a (fairs; they were like two brothers for their mutual atUiehiiient, hut an 
“ adventure which happened to Bihruz at Du win forced him to alNuidon that 
city in shame and confusion. Having been suspected of iinpro}M>r familiarity 
“ with the wife of an emir, he was seized and castrated by the Inishand; after 
“ this cruel mutilation, he would remain no longer in the city, hut departed 
with the intention of entering the service of the sultan (o/ Jrah), Ghiath ad- 
“ din Masud, sou of Muhammad Ibn Maiakshah.” (The lives of thesis princes 
will be found in diis work.) He there became acquainted with the tutor of the 
** sultan’s sons, and gained his favour and confidence by the address and skill 
“ which he displayed in all the affairs entrusted to his management; the tutor 
“ even authorised him to ride out with the young princes, when business pre- 
** vented him from accompanying them himself. The sultan having perceived 
“ him one day with his sons, rebuked the tutor, who informed him that the 
** person whom he had seen was a eunuch possessing great talents, and highly to 
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** Lc commondrd for his picly and morality. Ho then sent Bihrtiz occasionally on 
business to the sultan, who at length look much pleasure in his company, and 
chose him for his conipaniuii when he played at chess or draughts (2). 
Bihi’uz got thus into such favour, that on the death of the tutor, he was chosen 
** to fill his place; and lieirig also entrusted hy the prince with every affair of 
importance, his repuliition spread over the qnpire. He then sent to Sh&di, 
inviting him to come and witness the pros[)crity which he had attained, and par- 
" take of the good fortune with which God had favored him, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I 
“ wish you to know that I do not forget you.’ On his arrival, Shadi met with the 
“ greatest attention and kindness from his old friend, and he afterwards, with 
“ his sohs, accom|>anied1hhriiz to Baghdad, whither he had been sent hy the 
“ sultan as governor; it being the custom of the Scljiik sultans to have a liciite- 
“ nant in that city. Bihruz having received the castle of Tikrit in gift from 
‘‘ his sovereign, appointed Shiidi to the command of that place, finding that he, 
“ above all others, was worthy of this mark of confidence. Shadi died at Tikrit, 
and was succeeded hy his .son Najin ad-din Aiynh” (the .subject of this article), 
who obtained, for ius able administration, the thanks and the rewards of Bih- 
“ ruz. He was older than his brother Asad ad-din Shirkiih;” (whose* life we 
intend to give). This relation differs in some points from that which is con- 
tained in the life of Salah ad-din [given in this work ) ; hut the facts may, no 
douht, he perfectly established hy coinhiiiing the two accounts. W e have also 
mentioned in that article hy what means it was, that Imad ad-din Zinki, lord of 
ISd Miisiil, became acipiainled w'ilh Najm ad-din Aiyub and Asad ad-din Shirkuh ; 
there istherefontno necessity for rep(Mtingilhere(*l). It happened some time after 
this, that one of the females went out of the ca.stle of Tikrit on some business, 
and passed, on her return, hy Najm ad-din AiyiiL and his brother Asad ad-din 
Shirkiih, who remarked that she was weeping, and asked her the cause ; on 
which .she told them that on entering the castle gate, she had been insulted by 
the Isfahsalar (4). Shirkuh, on hearing this, ro.se up, and seizing the lial- 
lierd which belonged to that officer, struck him with it and killed him. In 
conse(]nence of this, Najm ad-din imprisoned him and wrote to Bihrdz, in- 
forming him of the circnmstance, and putting Shirkuh at his disposal. Bih- 
rdz made answer in these terms: “1 have been under obligations to your 
“ father, who was my intimate friend; it is not therefore pos.sible for me to 
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(real either of you with severity; but it is niy wish that you and your bi'o- 
“ ther retire fi-om my service, that you leave the city of Tikrit, and swk youi‘ 
“ livelihood where you will.” This letter having put it out of their ptiwer l«» 
remain any longer at Tikrit, they went tt> Mosul, where they met wirii a fa- 
vourable reception from the atahek Imad ad-din Zinki, who treated them with 
great honour and kindness, on account of his former acqnaiiiiance with them, 
and granted them a rich fief. >\hen this ataht'k obtained afterwaixls pus- 
.session of llte castle of Haalbek, he appointed Majm ad-diii Aiyuh as his lieiUe- 
nant in that place. All these circumstances have been already related in the 
life of Salah ad-din, hut in diiTerent terms. Wben 1 was at Raaihek, 1 saw there 
a convent of SAfis, founded by Najm ad-din during his stay in that city, and 
called the Najmiya after him. lie was a man of great holiness and piety, fond 
of virtuous society and animated (m all his actions) by the pim>st motives and 
the iMUit intentions. We have mentiontHl in the i)(.‘ginning of SalMi ad-din's 
life Mme {larticulars respecting his fatlier Najm ad-din, and have iheri* re- 
lated his appointment to the government of Baalbek by Zinki, and his removal 
afterwards to Damascus; it is not therefore ncressary to re|M>at the s;ime ac- 
count here. When ShirkAh went to Egypt to as.sist Shsiwir, his hrotlier 
AiyAb remained at Damascus in the sei*vicc of ^ur ad-din Mahmud, son of 
Zinki: we shall speak of this cx])edition in the life of Sliirkuh and in tliat 
of Shawir. In the reign of al-Aadid, the [Fatirnile hhalij' and) lord of Kgypt, 
Salah ad-din iHicaine vizir of that country, and stmt to mpiest the prestmee of 
his father AiyAb, who was still in Syria. In pursuance of his desii-e, Aiyiih 
was authorised to set 'out for Egypt, and was accompanied by a guard of honour 
furnished by NAr ad-din, who defrayed also all the exjwnseji of the journey . o). 
He arrived at Cairo on the 24th Rajah, 5(>r) (April, A. D. 1170); on approatdiing 
the city, al-Aadid went out to meet him, in order to testify his esteem for SalMi ad- 
din, who, on his part, treated his father with all due honour and res|icet; he even 
otlered to resign the authority over to him, hut AiyAb replied: “0, my son! 

God had not chosen thee to fill this place, hadst thou not lieen deserving of ii ; 
** and it is not right to change the object of Fortane’s favours.” AiyAb eonii- 
uued to remain with his son till the latter obtained the sovereignty of Egypt, 
]'articulars of which event shall he given in his life. On the departure of Salah 
ad-din to lay siegutto Karak (6), his father remained at Cairo, and tis he was 
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oiic day riding out to exercise, as was customary with the troops, his horse 
stumbled after passing tlirough the Baban-Nasr, which is one of the city gates, 
and threw him in the middle of the road; this happened on Monday, 18lh of 
Zu’ l-Hijja, A. II. 568 (end of July, A. I). 1173). Having lieen carried home, 
he continued in great sulTering, till death took place on Wednestlay, 27th of the 
same month. Such is the statement of the generality of historians, the ldit)b 
linad ad-din amongst the rest; this author says, however, that Aiyubdied on a 
Tuesday, and I read in the historical wm^ of Kamal ad-din Ibn al-Adim (7), 
a passage exti'acted from a note written by Adad ad-din Murhif Ibn OsAma (8), 
stilting that Aiydb died on Monday, 18th of Zu 'l-Hijja ; hut it is manifest that 
Adad ad-din fell into this mistake from supjtosing that he died the same day on 
I BO whjch he fell from his horse. Aiyub was buried by the side of his brother Shir- 
ki'ili in a chambtir of the royal palace, and some years lattT, their liodies were 
transiiorted to Medina: 1 find die following passage in a diary, composed by the 
kiidi al-Fadil, and in his own handwriting, in which he mentions the occurrences 
of each day: “ On Thuraday, 4th Safar, 580 (May, A. I). 1184), a letter writ- 
ten hy Hadr ad-din, formerly tnamluk of Asad ad-din Shirkuh, came from 
Medina, with the information that the two coflins, containing the bodies of the 
** emirs Najm ad din Aiyuh and Asad ad-din ShirkAh had arrived, and that 
they had liccn deposited in the mausoleum prepared for their reception, and 
** which is situated near the sacred tomb of the Prophet: may God grant to 
“ them the [spiritual) advantages of that neighbourhood!" Salah ad-din was 
on his ivay from Karak to Egypt, when he received the news of his father's 
death, and his affliction was the more poignant from his having lieen alisent at 
the lime. The following is an extract from a letter of consolation written by 
the kadi al-Fadil, in the name of Salah ad-din, to Izz ad-din Farukh Shah Ibn 
ShMiciiishMi Ibn Aiyub, lord of Baalliek and a nephew of that prince: **The 
“ fatality which has befallen our deceased lord (may God pardon him his sins 
and shed mercy, on his tomb!) is a cause of great pain and extreme sorrow; 
and our sadness was doubled by our absence from his death-bed; though 
“ we invoke the aid of patience, it refuses to come, but tears obey our wishes. 

what a misfortune! to be deprived of him who has thus deprived us of 
“ consolation; whose death has made all other afflictions appear light, and 

• 
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** sundered the bonds of our happiness, formerly so complete, and now, broken 
‘‘ for ever (9) ! • 

* Thi! hand of Death snatched him away in my absence; and had I been present, what 
* could I have dune?' ” 

The doctor Omarat al-Yaniani (who.se life sliall he given) lamented his di^th 
in a long kasida, the greater {lart of which is excellent; it begins thus: 

It is tho greatest shock [which could happen) 1 and a double reward shall be his, who 
hath shown firmness in abiding its terrors. 

The learned Ihn Abi’t-Taiof Aleppo (10) says in his greater history that ^ajin 
ad-din Aiynb was horn in Sejestan, or, by another account, at Jahal Jur(1 1), and 
that he was broiight up in the city of Mosul ; hut iu this he is in contradiction 
with every other author, and my only rt'ason for noticing his statenumt is to 
prevent those who may rt‘ad that passage, and who are unacquainted with his- 
tory, from sup()Osing that it is exact, which, is by no means the case; the true 
circumstances lieing those which we have mentioned above . — Shddi is a Pei’sian 
word and means joyful (12 ). — Duwin is the name of a city iu the most north- 
ern extremity of Aderhijan, near Georgia. Dnwini and Diini arc relative ad- 
jectives derived from it. — The mosque and cistern which arc outside the Gale of 
Victory {Bdh an-Nasr) at Cairo, were constructed by Najin ad-din Aiyuh, and 
it appears from an inscription on the stone placed over the cistern, and which 
1 have myself seen, that it was built by him, A. 11. 56G (A. U. 1170-1). 


(1) Duwlii, or Dawin, is the Arabic iiaraG of the city of Toviii in Armenia. (St. Martin's hiii, sur 
VArmifiU^ tom. I. p. 119.) 

(2) Draughts, in Arabic, Nard. See Hyde's treatise da LudU Orientalihui. 

(3) 1 suspect that what follows is a continuation of the preceding eitract. 

(4) See page 228, note (1). 

(5) I have here been obliged to paraphrase, in order to render fully the ideas expressed by the original. 

(6) This was in A. H. 568; see Ab6 'l-FadA's Annals and M. llciiiaud's ExtraiU^ etc,, page J51. 

(7) The life of this historian has been given by M.de Sacy, in the Biographic univereeUe, article Kbual- 
addin; and by M. Frcytag, in his Seleeia ex Hietorid Ualehi, He died A. H. 660 (A. D. 1262). The pas- 
sage to which Ibn KhallikAn alludes. Is not to be found in the Zubdai al^Uatab, MS. of the Bib, dn Boi, 
No. 728. On tho contrary, that work places Ay Ob's death on the 28th ZO *i-llijja. It must therefore be 
his Bughiat at^Talab, or biographical dictionary of the illustrious men of Aleppo, which contains the note 
here spoken of, but this 1 have been unable to verify, as the MS. of the Bughiat belonging to the Bib. du Roi 
is incomplete; it proceeds only as far as 
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(8) See page 146, note (5). ^ 

(9) Literally: By whose ilcath the collertcd mass of happiness was scattered, so that, after its union, 

it became fragments. * 

(ID) Ibn A hi 't-Ta1 Yahya Ibn llumaida, a native of Aleppo, wrote a history of that city in the form of 
Annals,* w hich he entitled Maddin ad~Dahah fi Tdrtkh Ualab (Goldminei^ being a treatise on the history 
of Aleppo). He died A. H. 6:i0 (A. I). 1232-3).— (Uajji Khalifa.) 

(11) Jabal JAr (ilfounf Mr) is the name of a region in Armenia, on the borders of DiAr Bakr, containing a 
number of castles and villages inhabited by Armenians. - (^Ifardifd ahittild,) 

\12) It does not mean joy/ti/, but joj^. 


RADIS IBN AL-MANSUil. 

IU7 Ahii Manad Radis ibn al-Mansur Ibn Roliikkin Ibn Ziri Ibn Manad (1) al- 
Ilimyari as-Sunhaji (dexcended from the tribe tf Himyar through that of 
Snnhdj) was father of al-Moizx Ibh Radis (whose life sliali be given later) : the 
rest of his {'cnealogy will l)e ineiilioncii in the life of his grandson Tamim'. 
Rsidis governed tlic kingdom of Ifrikiya as lieutenant to al-Hakim al-Ol)aidi, 
the pretended khalif of Egypt, who gave him the title of Nasr ad-Dawlat {aid 
of the empire ) ; he succeeded to the government on the death of his father al- 
Mansur, whicli liappened on Thursday, 3rd of the first Rabi, A. 11. 386 
(March, A. D. 996), in the great castle which he possessed outside the city of 
Sahra (‘J), and in which he was interred the next day. Radis was a powerful 
and nniplulc prince ; lie posscsscHl great bodily strength, and could break a 
s|iear by merely brandishing it: his birth took place on Saturday evening, 13th 
of the lirst Rahi, A. II. 374 (August, A. D. 984), at Aashir, a place of which 
mention has been made in the life of Ibn Kurkul (3). He continued to govern 
with prosperity till A. II. 406: on Tuesday, ‘i9th ZA 'I-Kaada of that year, he 
reviewed his army, which passed liefore th(> canopy under which he was seated 
to receive its salutations. He continued sitting till the afternoon, and then 
returned to his palace, highly pleased with the beauty of his ti’oops, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and their excellent condition. In the evening of die 
siime day, he rode out with a superb escort, and caused the soldiers to cxerci.S(‘ 
in his pre.sence ; he then went liack to his palace, delighted with the prosperous 
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state of his aflairs, and took his place at a feast with his favourites and the 
other persons admitted to his table; dtiriii;<; the r(‘{)ast he was aninialcfl with 
joy la a degree never observed in him licfoiH*; the company at length withdrew, 
and about midnight he expired. His death was kept secret, and his brother 
Karamat Ibn iMansAr was established ostensibly as .sovereign (A) (by the chief 
officers of the kingdom), till they went to al-Moizz, si)n of lltidis, and plaeed 
him at the head of aflairs. It is stated, in the work called nd-Dual al-Mun- 
katia (5), that the death of Badis happened in the following manner: he had .st'i 
out for Tripoli, and remained near it for a considerable time with the intention 
of attacking it; having sworn not to depart till he had renden*d {the soil on 
which) it (was built) as a field fit for grain. (To avoid prolixity, 1 abstain from 
relating the motive which induced him to take this determination.) In conse- 
qiitmce of this, the inhabitants of the city went to a schoolmaster called Miihriz, 
{who was in great reputation for sanctity,) and said to him : “ O thou who art 
God's friend ! thou hast heard the declaration of Badis ; call therefore on God 
“ to deliver us from his violence.” On this, Muhriz raised his hands to heaven 
and .said: *‘0 Lord of BUdis! preserve ns from Badis.” That very night, 
Badis died of a quinsy. — Sunha/i means belonging to Sunhnj or Sifthdj, a 
great and celebrated tribe in Maghreb, descended from llimyar. Ibn Diiraid 
says that Sunhdja is the true pronunciation, and he admits of no other; hut 
some jiersons allow that Sinhdja also is cori’ect. — The orthography of the 
names of Badis’ ancestors shall be given hereafter. 


(1) For the pronunciation of these names, 1 have followed Ibn Khalliknii. Sec (he lives of Ztri .iikI 
Bolukktii. 

(2) The city of Maghrib, called al-Maiisdriyn, after aUMansfir Ibn iiUKAiiii, bore prcviou.«ly the ii.ime of 
Sabra. - {Mardnid al-lti*ld.) Ai-Bakri has given a description of thl.i city: see iVoftres et E^^traits. 
tom. \1I. pag. 473. 

(3) See page 43. This city was built by ZIrl Ibn ManAd, A. H. 324 (A. D. 93541). It was a place ol' 
such natural strength, that ten men were sufficient to defend it. and it contained within its ualls two copi- 
ous springs of excellent water. [An-Nuwairi, MS. No. 702, fol. 28. Noiicei et Exlrait$, t. XII. p. 519.) 

v4) On the death of BAdts, the chief officers of the empire met and agreed to appoint his brother 

KarAmat ostensibly t as sovereign till tranquillity would be re-established, and that he should then 
place al-Moizz, son of BAdls, at the head of affairs. As their design was not generally known, the parti- 
sans of al-Moizz murmured at KarAmat’s nomination, but were promptly appeased on learning for what 
object he was appointed. -- (An-iVuu-airt ; AIS. No. 702, fol. 35 verso.) 

(5) See note (o>, page 152. 
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IZZ AD-DA WLAT BAKHTYAR. 

m 

Abu Mansur Rakhlyar; surnamcd Izz ad-DawIat (might of the empire^ was 
son of Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Biiwaih, whose life has been already given, with the 
genealogy of the family (1). Izz ad-Dawlat succeeded to the government of 
the kingdom the same day on which his father died (Mondc^, Mth of the 2nd 
liahi, A. II. 356.) In the year 3GA (A. D. 974-5), die khalif at-Tid gave him 
in marriage his daughter Shah Zaraan (2), on whom a dowry of one hundred 
thousand dinars was setUed by her husband ; Uic marriage-sermon (3) was pro- 
128 iiounced by the kadi Muhammad Ibn Kiiraya, whose life is given in this work. 
Izz ad-Dawlat was a noble prince, and |K>ssessed such bodily. strengdi, that he 
would seize an enormous bull by the horns and throw him to the ground. He 
was profuse in his exjicnses, in his grants, and in his allowances to the ollicers 
of his court. It was related by a wax-chandler of Baghdad named Bishr, that 
Adad ad-Dawlat (on entering that city after the death of his nephew Izz ad- 
Dawlat,) asked him res|)ecting the wax-light which was kept burning in the pre- 
sence of the prince, and was informed that it tvas furnished out of a monthly 
allowance of two thousand pounds weight of wax granted, for that object, to 
the vizir Abu 'l-Tahir Ibn Rakiya : which allowance Adad ad-Dawlat found so 
excessive, that he would not sulTer the usage to be continued (4) in its full 
extent. (The life of the vizir Ibn Bakiya will be given in the letter M).- A 
contestation which arose betwetm Izz ad-Dawlat and his uncle Adad ad-Dawlat 
relative to their respective fxissessions, caused a breach between them which 
led to a war; and on Wednesday, 18th Shawwal, 367 (May, A. D. 988), they 
met and fought a liattle, in which Izz ad-Dawlat was slain, at the age of 
thirty-six years. Ilis head was placed on a tray, and presented to Adad ad- 
Dawlat, who, on seeing it, covered his eyes with his liandkerchief and wept. — 
(We shall give the life of Adad ad-Dawlat.) 

(1) See page 155. 

(2) Shdh Zamdn, or prince of the age; a siiif^ular title for a female, but we have another example in Shah 
Ftrend, the name of the Omaiyide khalif Yazld Ibn al-Waltd's mother,— (itti-JVit/Ain, A. H. 126.) 

(3) Tht! marriage eermon; literally, the khotba of the bond. Sec the description of the ceremony in Lane's 
Modern Egyptians^ vol. I. p. 2fM). 

(4) One of my manuscripts has in the singular; this reading appears preferable. 
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HAUKYARrK. 

. Abu ’l->MuzaHar BarkyarAk, son of the sultan Malak Shnh Ibn Alp Arsii^n 
Ibn DavrAd Ibn Mik&yil Ibn SaljAk Ibn Dakak, and entitled Rukn ad-din {pillar 
of religiori)j Shihab ad-Dawlat {flambeau (1) of the empire), and Majd al-Mulk 
{glory of the kingdom), was a prince of the SeljAk dynasty : (we shall give an 
account hereafter of a number of persons sprung from the same stock .) He 
succeeded to the empire on the death of his fatlier, who, as we shall mention in 
its proper place, possessed a more extensive kingdom than any other {.sovereign 
of that family), having entered Samarkand and Bokhara, and carried the war 
into Transoxiana. BarkySrAk appointed his brotluT Sinjar (see his life in the 
letter S) as his lieutenant in Khorasan, and in one of his wars he slew his uncle 
Tutiish (as shall be related in the letter T). 11c was highly fortunate in his 

enterprises, and was animated by a lofty spirit; the only fault he had was his 
addiction to wine. He was born A. II. 474 (A. D. 1081-2), and died at BorA- 
Jird on the twclftli of the latter Rabi (some .say of the first), A. II. 498 (A. U. 
1104.) He had governed as Sultan during twelve years and some months (2). — 
Bordjird is a town at eighteen parasangs from Hamadan. 


(1) The word Mhihdbn ^hioh is here Iraiisletcd flambeau, moans a MhooUny $tar. 

(2) A fuller account of this prince's life will be found in Mirkhaiiiid’s history of the SeljAkides, eiiitod anti 
translated into German by professor Vullcrs in 1838. A still more satisfactory notice on BarkyAri^k ^ill be 
found in Von llammer-PurgstaH's (iemfPldeeaal, fttnfter Band. 


ABU T-TAHIR AR-ftAFFA AL-ANMATI. 

AbA ’t-Tahir Barakat was son of the shaikh AbA Ishak Ibrahim, son of the 
shaikh AbA '1-Fadl Tahir Ibn Bai'akat Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn lUshim: he was surnamed al-KhushAi, ad-Dimishki, 
al-JlrAni, al-Furshi and ar-RalHl al-Anmati. He drew his knowledge of the 
Traditions from the highest sources, and he handed down some of them on the 
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authority of certtiiii Traditionists, from whom he alone, of all the persons of his 
time, jwssirssed certificates of licence to that cfleet(l). lie was the link which 
eonnccted the jKistand the risin^j generation of Traditionists (2); for in his latter 
189 days, he was the sole person who had heard Abu Muhammad Ilibat Allah’lhn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Akfani teach, and who was himself authorised to teach by al-Ak- 
laui. He was also tlie sole who posse.ssed a similar ccrtilieatc from al-Hariri, the 
author of the Makdmasy which cerlillcate was dated Basra, II. 512 (A. D. 
1118) (3). Abu ’t-Tahir al-Anm5ti belonged to a family of Traditionists, and 
he, his father, and grandfather, were Traditionists themselves. Ilis father hav- 
ing l)een asked why they were eallcd tlic Khushiiiiin (Jiumhle'), replied that one 
of their ancestors, when acting as imam to a congregation, dieil in the nuhrdb (4), 
and was named al-Khusliui, which word is formed from khushii (/lumility) (o). 
AI)U 't-Tahir was born at Damascus, in the month of Rajah, 510 (A. B. 1116), 
and died in the same city on the 27th Safar, 508 (November, A. D. 1201): he 
was interred outside the Bab al-Farddif {gfite of the gardens) in the grave ol 
his father: he was the last person who Imre a licence from al-Ilariri, autho- 
rizing him to teach w’hat he had learned fl•om him.— means a seller oj 
carpels (furush); ylnimitihsis the same signification : Baffd is well known (6). 
— i met a iiumlmr of Abu ’t-'fahir’s disciples, and learned Traditions from them, 
for which 1 have their certilicates: 1 met also his son in Kgypt, who used to 
visit me very often ; he gave a certificate authorising me to teach all the Tra- 
ditions which he had learned, and granl«*d to me the privileges contained in the 
certificates which he himself had received from his father. 


\\) \ have paraphrased the Icil here, so as to render intelligihlc the nature of the sort of ecrtificate called 
Ijdza 

(2) fn Arabic ® lechniral espression employed only in Bpcakiiig of Traditionists. 

t3) Abh ’t-TAhir was then only two years of age, If the date of his birth, as given by Ibn KhallikAn. be 
correct. 

(4) See page :I7, note (3). 

(5) It appears from this that Abft T-TAhir died in making one of the prostratioii.4 ordained by the Moslim 
ritual as a sign of the worshipper's humility and profound submission to the Deity. 

(6) Haffa sigiiliics a darner ; Anmdti means a oarpel-mercAanf, it is derived from Anmdf, plural of Namat 
(carpet), JIrdni means native of that quarter of Damascus which is near the gate of JIrftn. and Dimithki 
signifies n/r(fre of Dumasnti. 
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BARJAWAN. 

The ustdd (1) AbA ’l-Fiituh Barjawan, whose name is home hy one of llie 
streets of Cairo, was a cuniieh in the service of al-Azi/., lonl of h'(;y]>t, anil 
governed with unbounded authority as one of his ministers of state. In the 
year 388 (A. I). 998), he was director of the affairs of Egypt, Ilijaz, Syria, and 
Maghreb, and intendant of the royal demesnes; this was in the reign of al-Ha- 
kim. Wc shall give some further information mspi'cting him in the life of 
al-Aziz Nizar. Barjawan was a black (*2); he was slain in the castle of Kairu, 
by order of al-llakim, on Thursday evening, 2rith of the latter Kahi (or, hy 
another account, on Thursday, 15th of the first Jumada), A. II. 39U (A. U. 
1000). lie was killed by Abu '1-Fadl Raidan as-Saklahi, tlie prince's iinihrella- 
bearer, who stablxtd him in the belly with a knife. It is related by Ihn as-Sai- 
rail, in his History of Vizirs, that BarjawHn had all the alTairs of the stale 
under his control in the month of Ramadan, A. 11. 387; and that, on 1ms death, 
his wardrobe contained one thousand pair o{ Dabik (3) Irowsers, with one thou- 
sand silk tikkas (4), and an immense quantity of clothes, furniture, musical 
instruments (5), books and curiosities. The Raidan here nieiilioiuHl is the 
{lerson after whom the Raiddnijra (6), outside the Gate of Conipiesis [Hah ab- 
Futith) at Cairo, was so called. On the death of Barjawan, al-llakiin lran.s- 
ferred the entire direction of affairs to the kditl al~Kuwwdd (7) al-lliisain, son 
of the kdid Jawhar; (we shall make mention of him wlien giving the life of his 
father.) Al-Hakim then caused Raidan to be put to death by Masud as-Saklabi 
the sword-bearer, in the beginning of the year 393 (A. D. 1002). Saklubi 
means one of the people called Sakdliha {Sclavonians)y a race out of which 
eunuchs are procured (8). 


fl) U$idd means matter; il Is a title frequently buriie by eunuchs who were tutors or iiiiiiisters to a prince. 

(2) Al-Makrizi says, on the contrary, that be was a white eunuch. 

(3) The town of Dabtk, situated between the cities of Farama and Bilbais, was celebrated for the clothes 
made there. {Mardtid.) 

(4) The tikka is the running string or band by which the trowsers are fastened round the waist. 

( 5 1 Al-Makrtzi says that BarjawAn was very fond of music. 
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(6) According to al-Makrlzi, the RaidAniya was a garden. 

(7) Geiieral-in-cliicf. 

(8) III M. dc Sacy’R life of the khalif II Akim will be found a full account of DarjawAn's rise and fall. 
See Expoi6 de VUUtoirt del llrusei, tom. I. 


BASIISHAR IBN B13RD. 

« 

ino Abu 'I'Miiad Bashshar Ibn Burd Ibn Yarjukh, member by adoption of the tribe 
of Okail, was a blind man and a poet of celebrity. Abt\ ’l-Faraj al-lspahani 
;*ives, in his Kitdb al-Aghdni, the names of twenty -six of his ancestors, which 
I do not insert here, as their numlier is too great ; they belong also to a foreign 
language, and may probably be altered in the transcription, this author not 
having marked the right orthography of any of them ; it is therefore useless to 
pay farther attention to them. Abil 'l-Faraj gives copious information respect- 
ing his*life and adventures: he was a native of Basra, whence he removed to 
Baghdad— he was snrnamcd al-Muraath —he was descended from one of the 
natives of Tokharestan, who were led into captivity by al-Muhallab Ibn Abi 
Siifra (1). It is said that Bashshar was born in slavery and enfranchised by a 
woman of the tribe of Okail, for which reason he received the surname of 
Okaili. He was blind from his birth, and his eyeballs, which were prominent, 
were covered with red flesh ; he was a man of great bodily frame and corpu- 
lence ; his face was long and marked with the small-pox. He held the highest 
rank among the eminent poets in the first period of Islamism, and the fol- 
lowing verses, composed by him on good counsel, arc among the best made on 
the .subject: 

When your projects are so Far ailvanccd that counsel bcci>mcs necessary, have re- 
course to the decision of a sincere counsellor, or to the counsel of a determined 
man. Let not good advice be irksome to you, for the short feathers of a wing are close 
to (and smtain) the long. Of >\hat use is one hand when the other is confined in a 
pillory? Of what use is the sword, if it have no handle to give it power 7 

He is also author of this verse, which is so current: 

I have attained the furthest bounds of lore ; is there, beyond that, a station which I 
must reach in order to be nearer to thee ? 
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He composed also the following verse, which is the most gallant of any made 
hy the poets of that epoch (2) : 

Yes, by Allah 1 I love the magic of your eyes, and yet I dread the weapons by which 
so many lovers fell. 

By the same : 

Yes, my friends 1 my ear is charmed by a person in that tribe ; for the car is some- 
times enamoured sooner than the eye . You say that I am led by one whom I never 
saw; know that the ear, as well as the eye, can inform the mind of facts. 

The idea expresirnd in the first of these verses has lieeii adopUxl hy Ahii ilafs 
Omar al-Mausili, surnamed Ilm as-Shahna, and inserted by him in a kasitla of 
one hundred and thirty verses, in praise of the sultan Salah ad-din, fium whit-h 
I extract it : 

I am one who loves you on the report of your virtues ; for the ear can bo charmotl 
as well as the eye. 

fiashshar composed a great quantity of poetry, which is in general circulation; 
but we shall confine oursidves to the foregoing extracts. Happening one day to 
celebrate the praises of al-Mahdi, son of the khalif al-Mansur, that prince, to 
whom he had been denounced as an atheist (3), ordered him to receive seventy 
strokes of a whip; this punishment liad for result the death of Bashshar, who 
expired in the Batiha (or swamp), near Basra, to which city his body was 
transported by one of his relations, and there buried. This occurred in the year 
167 or 168 (A. D. 783-4); he was aged upwards of 90. It is ndated that he 
considered the -clement of fire superior to that of earth, and that he justified 
Satan for refusing to fall prostrate before Adam (4). The following vers<‘, on i.ti 
the superiority of fire to earth, is attributed to him : 

Earth is dark and fire is bright; fire has been worshipped ever since it was fire. 

It is related, however, that on the examination of his works, nothing was dis- 
covered in them to warrant the accusation; the following passage was found in 
one of them : ** 1 had the intention of satirizing the family of Sulaiman (5) Ihii 

Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn aU Abbas; but I abstained on recollecting their near 
“ relationship to the Prophet.” God alone knows what were his real princi- 
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pies. At-Tahari says, in his History: ‘^The reason for which al-Mahdi put 
** Bashsliiir to death was this : That khalif had conferred a government on Salih 
** Ibn Dawiid, brother of his vizir Yakub (6), and llic poet satirized him in 
“ this verse addressed to Yakub: 

‘They have raised thy brother Sftlih to the pulpit (7), and the pulpit complains of the 
‘indignity.* 

“ Yakub, on hearing of this satire, went to al-Mahdi and said: *Bashsldir has 
“ reviled you.’ — ‘How so?’ said al-Mahdi.— ‘The Commander of the Faithful 
“ must dispense me from repeating the verses.' — *I must hear them.'— So he 
“ recited to him these liiies: 

‘ A khalif who commits fornication with his aunts, and plays at the game of dahbAk 
‘ and mall 1 May tiod give us another in his stead, and thrust MAsa back into the 
* womb of al-KhaizurAii (H). 

“Al-Mahdi therefore eau.sed him to be sought for, and Yakub, fearing that 
“ Ra.shshar, when brought l)efore the khalif, might obtain jtardon by reciting a 
“ panegyric on him, sent a jicrson who threw lain into the Batiha.” — OkitUi 
means belonging to Okail Ibn Kaab, which is a great {Arabic) tribe. — The 
word Muraath denotes one who wears riath in his ears; riath is the plural of 
ratlia, which means ear-ring; Rashshar received this surname from his wear- 
ing ear-rings when a boy : the rathdl of a cock are the wattles which hang 
under his beak, and rath means to be suspended or hanging down; whence 
the derivation of ratha for ea/'-ring. There art! other rea.sons given for his 
receiving this surname, but the one heit* sUilcd is the truest. — Tokharustdn is 
a gifiat country containing the towns situated Ix^yond the river of Ralkh, which 
river is called the .laihun (0). This province has produced a number of 
learned men. 


fj) See hi.< life in this work. 

(2) 111 Anikic (al-MuwalladAn) . See note (11), page 209. 

(3) See d'llerhclors Bib. Ortenr. Zkndik. 

• 4) Goil said to lldis (or Satan): **What hindered thee from prostrating thyself before Adam?'* He 
answered: am more excellent than he; thou bast created me of /Ire, and hast created him of etayf ” — 

{Boron, surat7, verse H.) 
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(5) SuUimAn Ibn Ali tl-AbbAii, was uncle to the kbalif ai-Saffllh, who named him governor of Baira and 
the neighbouring provincei in A. H. 133 (A. D. 750-1). He died A. H. U2 (A. D. 750-60). - (Aha 1-Fad5.^ 

(6) Aba Abd Allah YakOb Ibn DkwOd was son of an enfranchised slave. His brothers and father were in 
the service of Nasr Ibn SaljAr, emir of Kborasan; and he himself was chosen by the khAlif al-Mabdi for viiir. 
He was afterwards imprisoned In the Matbak by that prince for having suffered a state-prisoner to escape, whom 
he had confided to his custody. Yakfib was liberated on the aci;ession of ar-RashId, and retired to Mekka. 
where he died A. H. 186 (A. D. 802). During his confinement, he lost his sight. (Fakhr ad-dln. MS. No. 
805, fol. 171 ef iequmtia.) 

(7) The governors of provinces possessed the right of pronouncing the khotba f^om the pulpit.. 

(8) Musa was son, and al-Khaizuran wife, of Al-Mahdi. 

lO) The MSS. and the printed test have but the true reading is certainly 

The whole passage is taken from the Lubdb of Ibn al-Athlr. See the Arabic tezt of the Geography of AbO 
'l-FadA, page 471 . 


BISHR IBN AL-IIARITH AL-IIAFl. 


* Abu Nasr Bishr al-Marwazi {native of Marw as-Shdhjdn), and suriiamcd 
al-Haii {the barefooted) ^ was son of al-H&rith Ibn Abd ar-Rahmau Ibn Ata Ibn 
Hilal Ibn Mahan Ibn Abd Allah ; (this Abd Allah, whose name was ori{;inally 
Babur (1 ), was converted to islamism by Ali Ibn Abi TMib (2) ). Bishr was one 
of the men of the path (3) ; he ranked among the greatest of tlic holy aseetirs, 
and was most eminent for his piety and devotion. He was bom in the village 
of Matarsam (4), situated in the dependencies of Marw, and dwelt at Baghdad-, ins 
His father was a kdtib and president of one of the government oflices. Bishr 
renounced the world from the following circumstance: Happening to find on 
the public road a leaf of paper with the name of God written on it, and which 
had been trampled under foot, he bought ghdlia (5) witli some dirhems which 
he had about him, and having perfumed the leaf with it, he deposited it in a 
hole in a wall. He afterwards had a dream, in which a'voici; seemed to say to 
him: Bishr! thou bast perfumed my name, and 1 shall surely cause thine to 

** be in sweet odour both in this ^orld and tlie next." When he awoke, he gave 
up the world, and turned to God. — ^It is related that he once knocked at the 
door (6) of al'MuSifa Ibn Imr&n (7), and on being asked whfi was there, he an- 

33 
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swcred Bishr al-Hali ; on which the girl inside the door said: **Go and hiiy a 
“ pair of shoes for two ddnaks (8), and the name of aUHafi {the bare/boted) 
** will leave you.” He was so surnamed for the following reason: the laichet of 
one of his shoes having broken, he went for another to a shoemaker’s, who said 
to him : How full you are of worldly consideration!” On this Bishr threw 
away the shoe he held in his hand and kicked the other off his foot, making oath 
never to wear shoes again. —Bishr being once asked with what sauce he eat his 
bread, rcpIitHl: think on good health, and I take that as niy sauce.” — One 

of his prayers was this: **0, iny God! deprive me of notoriety, if thou hast 
“ given it to roe in this world for the purpose of putting me to shame in the 
** next.” One of his sayings was: *‘Thc punishment of the learned man in this 
world is blindness of heart.” He used also to say : ‘'He that seeks for worldly 
“ goods should be prepared for humiliation.” It is related that Bishr said to the 
Tradilionists: “Pay the legal alms out of your Traditions;” and that on lieing 
asked what was the mode of doing so, he replied: “Out of every two hundred, 
“ take live for rules of conduct (9).” — Sari as-Sakati and a number of holy 
men cited Traditions on his authority. He was bom A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), 
and died at Baghdad (or, by another account, at Marw), in the month of the 
second RabI, A. H. 226 (February, A. D. 841) or 227 ; some say, however, that 
he died on a Wednesday, 10th of Mnharram, and others again state that his 
death took place in Ramadan. Bishr had three sisters named Mudgha, Mukh- 
kha, and ZulHla,who spent their lives in the practice of mortilication and piety; 
the eldest, Mudgha, died before her brother, who was deeply afflicted at her loss 
and wept bitterly; on licing asked why {he who was so resigned to the will of 
God should give wajr to grief)^ he answered : “I have read in some book, that 
“ when the creature is remiss in the Lord’s service, the. Lord deprives him of 
“ his companion, and my sister Mudgha was my companion in this world.” 
The following is related by Abd Allah, son of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal : “ A woman 
“ came in to my father and said: ‘O Abu Abd Allah ! I spin at night by can- 
“ die-light, and, as it sometimes liappens that my eandlc goes out, I spin by 
“ I he light of llie moon; is it incumbent on me to separate tlie portion spun by 
“ the light of tlic candle from that .spun by ihe'light of the moon (10)?’ To this 
“ my father answered: ‘If you think that there is a dilfercnce between them, 
“ it is incumbent on you to separate them.’ She then said : ‘O Abd Alid Allah ! 
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** are the.groans of a sick person a repining against Providence?' To which he 
answered: ‘1 hope not; it is rather a complaint addressed to God.' The 
“ woman then withdrew, and my father said : never heard such a question 
“ made; follow heUf.’ I followed her therefore, till 1 saw her enter into the 
house of Bishr al-ll&ll, and I then returned and told my father that it was 
Bishr's sister. * You are right,' said he, ‘ it is impossible that this woman 
** could have been any other than Bishr’s sister!' ” — I'he same Ahd Allah re- 
lated this anecdote: “Mukhkha, one of Bishr's sisters, came to my father and 
said: <0 AbA AIkI Allah! 1 possess a capital of two danaks which 1 lay out 
** in cotton wool; this I spin and sell for half a dirhem (11); and I spend one 
'* danak each week : now it happened that the patrole passed one night with 
“ their cresset, and I profiled hy the op[)orlunity to spin a double quantity 
by that light: I know that God will question me on the subject (.1 2) ; five me 
“ then from this strait, and may Grod free thee.’ My father answered : ‘Thou 
** shall spend two danaks in alms, and remain without any capital till God 
** gives thee something lietter.’ On this I said: ‘How is that? You tell her to 
** give her capital in alms?’ And my father replied : *0 my son ! her question 
** would not admit of any modification in its solution. Who is she?’ 1 answered : 
“ ‘ It is Mukhkha, a sister of Bishr al-Hiifi.’ To which my father said : ‘ in 
making answer to her, 1 proceeded on that supposition.’" — Bishr al-llaii 
said: “ 1 learned devotion from my sister; for she was assiduous in ahstinenc<> 
from whatever food had undei^one preparation by a creatcnl iH'ing." 


(1) Neophytes received a iieis name on their conversion to Islainisiii- 

(2) Literally: Professed Islamism on the hand of Ali Ibn Abi TAlib; that is, he took a solemn cnKagemeiii 
to that elTect, afld ratified it by placing his hand in Ali's. 

(3) Jlfan of the path; a title given to some of the eminent fihlis; It means one it ho walks in the path of 
ascetism. The word AibjJa ipoih) signifies also metaphorically doctrine and system of condnel, which, 
with the Sfifis, consisted In the continual practice of mystic devotion. 

(4) In the Mardsid this name is spelled Mdbarsdm. 

(5) The ghdlia Ulc was indubitably a sort of perftime. This word occurs also in a satirical verse giien 
in the Hamksa, page 66fi, line 3, the iheaning of which Is; ** Compared with Katkda. son of Mughrib. the 
** odour of a swine's putrid carcau is musk and pAdNa.*'-— Meninski notices the word after Wankfili. 

(6) Literally: He knocked the door with the r^iig (or circular knocker). 

(7) Abil HasOd al-MuAfa Ibn ImrAn, a member of the tribe of Aid and native of .Mosul, learned the Tra> 
ditionsfVom a number of learned men, and studied jurisprudence under Sofyan at-Tbauri; he was remark- 
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able for his learning, piety, liberality, and mortified life. Died A. H. 184 (A. D. a%-ZA~ 

hira, MS. No. 859.; 

(8) Two filnaks made one third of a dirhem. 

(9) The legal allhs consist iii a yearly tai of 2 1/8 par ranf. on cattle, money, corn, (Vuits, and wares sold. 

(10) In spinning by moonlight, she bad economised her candles, and being thus in soma degree richer, she 
thought herselt obliged to increase her legal alms : this anecdote is given as an eiample of her scrupulous 
pieiy. 

(11) Half a dirhem is equal to three dAnaks. 

(12) As the cresset did not belong to her, she imagined that she had no right to make use of its light, and 
that the money which she gained in so doing was badly acquired ^ 


BISHR IBN GlllATH AL-MABISI. 

• 

Abi^ Atxl ar-Rahman Rishr Ibn Ghi&lh Ibn Abi Karima al-Marisi, a tbeolo- 
gian and jurisconsult of the sect of Abd llanifa, was descended from a slave 
belonging to Zaid Ibn al-KhattSb (1). He was instructed in the law by the 
kadi Abu Yusuf al-Hanefi, but he was addicted to the study of dogmatic theo- 
logy, and taught. openly that the Koran was created (2); some abominable opi- 
nions of his on this subject liave been handed down. He belonged to that 
sect of the Murjians (•!) which is called after him the Marisian^ and he held that it 
was not an act of infidelity to bow down to the sun and the moon, but only a 
token of it. He had frequent discussions with the imam as-Shafl. lie committed 
the grossest faults in grammar, from his ignorance of that science : he transmitted 
the Traditions on the authority of Ilammad Ibn Salama (4), Ibn Oyaina, the kadi 
Abu Yusuf and others. It is said that his father was a Jewish goldsmith of 
Kufa. lie died at Baghdad in the month of ZA ’1-IIijja, A. 11. 218 (A«H. 833-4) 
or 21 ^.—Marisi means native of Maiis, a village in Egypt, according to' the 
statement of the vizir AbA Saad in his work entitled an-Nutqf wa 't-Turaf 
(pickings and sweetmeats); but the inliabitants of Misr tell me that the Maris 
are a people of ni'groes inhabiting the country lietwecn Nubia and Syene ; they 
appear to be of the Nubian race, and their country is contiguous to that of 
Syene. In winter they (the people of Caitv) are visited by a cold south wind, 
which they believe to come from that country, and name the JHarfsi in conse- 
quence. — 1 have since found in the handwriting of a person who has studied 
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this branch {of science) (5), that (Bishr al~Aiarfsi) dwelt in the street of Raf;;h- 
dad which is called al-Martsi after him, and lies between the rivers ad'Dajaj 
and al-Bazz&zln.—I may add' that the name of marts is given at Baghdad to ilai 
cakes kneaded with butter and dates; the people of Egypt make a similar son 
of cake, only substituting honey for dates, and they call it basisa. 


(1) Aht Omar Zaid Ibn al-KhatUb, one of tho companioni of Mubaromad, was an elder brother of the khalif 
Omar Ibn al-KhatUb, and embraced islamUm before him; he fought on Muhammad's side at the haute of 
Badr. In the thirteenth year of the Hijra he was standard-bearer of the Moslims in their eipedition against 
the false prophet Muiailama ; he led them to action, and was slain after displaying great gallantry. His bro- 
ther Omar was deeply afflicted for his loss. -(Al-YAfl. Stor OM-Salaf^ MS. of the Bib.du Aof, fonds St . (ler- 
main. No. 133, fol. 72 veiio,)^The details of his death will he found in professor Kosegarten's edition of the 
Annals of at-Tabari. 

(2) A most heterodoi doctrine (see note (2). page 46) ; Indeed all the doctors versed in dogmatic theology 
were suspected of heretical principles. 

(3) See Pocock's Specimen, ete^ MoaiiANi. 

(4) Aha Salama HammAd Ibn Salama was descended from an enfranchised slave belonging to the llanO 
Tamlm and sister's son of Hamid at-Tawtl (see note (1), page 176). Ho was noted for his learning, piety, and 
holy life, and his authority as a traditionist was of the highest order. Born at Basra, and died A. II. 16 K 
(A. D. 7S4-6).-(Afi-iiruidm ax-Zdhira,) 

(5) He means Biography. 


BAKKAR IBN KUTAIBA. 

The k&di Abu Bakr Bakkar was son of Kutaiba Ibn Abi Bardaa Ibn OlKiid 
Allah Ibn Bashir Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra Nufai Ibn al-llarilli Ibn Kalda 
ath-Thakefi (member of the tribe of 2'hakif)', Ibn Kilda was one of iln* 
companions of Muhammad (1). Bakkkr followed the doctrines of Abu Ma- 
nifa, and was appointed kftdi of Misr in the year 248 (A. D. 862); or 248; 
but it .is stated in another account, that he arrived at Misr for the pur- 
pose of acting as kkdi on behalf of the khalif al-Mutawakkil, on Friday 8th of 
the latter Jumkda, A. H. 246. The excellent manner in which he fulfilled 
the duties of that office is well known, and the treatment which he exp*- 
rienced from Ahmad Ibn T61An, lord of Egypt, has been mentioned by his- 
torians: Ibn TAlAn used to give Bakkar every yt^r one thousand dinars 
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more than his salary ; but the kidi made no o^of that additional sum, nei- 
ther did he break the seal placed on the purse whi<‘h contained it. Hm Tdlilti 
having afterwards required of him to de|)ose al-Muwai&k, thestm of al>«Mtita- 
wakkil and father of aUlVfotadid (who had been declared khalif-elect), impki- 
soned him on his refusal, and then redemanded the amount of the money which 
IA4 he had advanced him each year in addition to his salary. Tliis sum, which 
eonsisted in eighteen purses, was given up by Bakkar with the seals un- 
broken, to the great confusion of Ibn TAlun, who thought that the money 
had lieen spent, and hoped to have had a pretext to persecute the kkdi for his 
inability to pay. Bakkir, on lieing imprisoned, was obliged by Ibn TAIdn to 
appoint Muhammad IbnShadan aI-Jauhari(2) as deputy, and he remained in con- 
linement for a number of years; hut as the students w’ho wen* learning the 
Traditions complained that they were deprived of his tuition, he was frequently 
produced to the public by Ibn Tulun, and then taught from a window of the 
prison. The kadi Bakkar was one of that class of pious men who were called 
the wce])ers and chanters of the Koran (3); {every day) on the termination of 
his judicial duties, he retired into a private apartment, and then recalled to 
mind the eases of all those who had come before him, and the judgments which 
he had given; he would then weep and say to himself : *'0, Bakkar! two per- 
" sons came before thee on such and such a case; two adverse parties appeared 
lM?fore thee in such and such a cause, and thou hast judged so and so; how 
“ wilt thou answer for it to-morrow (4)?” He frequently made pious exhorta- 
tions to the defendant when administering to him the oath (.'>), and would recite 
to him this verse of the Kora|i : They who make merchandize of God's cove- 
nant, and of their oaths, for a small price, shall have no portion in the 
next life, etc, (6). He never c^sed making his Amins (7) render an account 
of their conduct, and constantly inquired into the character of witnesses. He 
was born at Basra, A. 11. 182 (A. D. 798), and died at Misr on Thursday, Gth of 
Zu 'l-llijja, A. H. 270 (June, A. D. 884), being still in prison and invested with 
the functions of a kadi. On his death, Misr remained without a k&di for three 
years. His tomb is close to that of the sharif Ibn Tabktaba (8), and is a well- 
known monument; it lies near the Musalla of the BauO Maskin (9); and is 
situated between the Kauin {the mound) and the road below ; it is fiimous for 
tlie fullilment of prayers olTcred up at it. His nomination as kadi is said to 
have taken place A. H. 245, but the correct date is A. 11. 24G. 
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(1) Nufat wai also a companion of Muhammad, who named him Abft Bakra, or the puiley^an, because 
he let himself down by a pulley from the castle of Talf when it was attacked by the Moslims in A. H. 8.- 
{Kdmue, in the root j 

(S) Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya Ibn Shkdkn al-Jawhari possessed areal reputation as a tradi- 
tionist. He died A. H. S74 (A. D. 887), or by another account, 286, aged 73 years.- {BUtmy of the kddig 
of Egypt, by Ibn Hajr al-AskaUni.) 

(3) They wept for their sins and recited the Koran assiduously through devotion. 

(4; To-morroio, that Is. the day of judgment, w hen God should question him 

(5) According to the Moslim law, oaths are not required before justice, except in certain cases; as for in- 
stance, when a plaintiff Is unable to furnish evidence In support of his claim ; ho has then the right pf requir- 
ing the defendant to conflrm his negation by oath. In criminal causes oaths are not receivable. 

(0) Koran; suratS, verse 71. 

(7) Amin angliee trustee or confidant. It is the name of an oHicer in the kldi's court, in the man- 

ner of a register. It also signifies an inquisitor. (Hamilton's //eclaya, vol. II. p.618.)- They were entrusted 
with the care of the documents in the kkdi's office, and of all property confided to him. 

(8) Ibn TabAtabk's life is given page 114. 

(9) This Musalla was probably in the Lesser KarAfa. 


ABU BAKR THE JURISCONSULT. 

AM Bakr Ibn AM ar-Rahman Ibn al-Ilarith Ibn Ilisbani Ibn al-Mu('baira 
Ibn AM al-Allab Ibn Omar Ibn Makbxiim al-Kiirasbi al-MakliKuiiii {ntembt-r a/ 
the tribe of Koraish and descended from Mahhzum), was om* of ibr Srvrn 
Jurisconsults of Medina. The surname Ahii Bakr was bis real name, and we 
have placed him under the letter B^ because it is customary with annalists, when 
noticing a person who has no other name but a surname, to insert his life un- 
der the letter which corresponds to the initial of the const'qiicnt in the geni- 
tive (4); some annalists, however, place names of this kind in a separate chap- 
ter. -rAbii Bakr was one of the chief Tdbis (2), and was called the monk of the 
Koraish: his father al-Htrith, brother of AbA Jahl, was an eminent companion 
of Muhammad. The birth of AbA Bakr took place under the khalifat of Omar 
llm aLKbattkb, and his dea^ happened in A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3); which year 
was denominated the year of the jurisconsults, because a number of thteiii diinl 
therein. The Seven Jurisconsults lived at Medina in the same time, and it was 
from them that the science \pf law) and legal decisions spread over the world: 
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we shall notice them under their respective letters. One of the learned has 

4 

united the names of them all in the two following verses : 

He who takcth not an im&m for guide shall receive a portion (tn the next life) inade- 
quate to his deserts. Learn here their names : Obaid Allah, Orwa, KAsim, Said, Sn- 
laimAn, AbA Bakr, Khftrija. 

Were it nut that it is very requisite for the jurisconsults of our epoch to have 
information respecting these persons, 1 should not have made mention of them 
in a wdrk which, like this, aims at concision : for they arc so well known, that 
I5tt 1 might have passed them over in silence (3). They w^ designated by the 
appellation of the Seven Jurisconsults, because the right of giving decisions on 
points of law had |)assed to them from the companions of Muhammad, and they 
liecamc publicly known as muftis; it is true that there were some learned Tctiits 
still living, Salim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Omar for instance ; but these seven alone 
were acknowledged as competent to give fatwas, or legal decisions. Such is 
the observation made by the hafiz as-Silafi. 


(I) In AM Bakr {Pater BaM), Bakr in governed in the genitive ai eonaequent of the antecedent 4M. 

(S) See page 4, note (2). 

(3) It might be lupposed that the author intended thii pattage aa a aarcaam againat the juriacouaulta of hia 
time; but aucb, I am inclined to think, waa not hia intention. 


ABU OTIIMAN AL-MAZiNI THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abii Othman Bakr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Othman (named also Bakia and Adi) 
Ibn Habib al-Mazini was a native of Basra and the first man of the age in gram- 
mar and general literature. He learned philology from Abd Obaida, al-Asmfti, 
Abu Zaid al-Ansari and others, and had for pupil Abd ’1-Abbks al-Mubarrad, 
who profited greatly by his tuition, and handed down many pieces of traditional 
literature which he had learned from his master. The following works were 
composed by al-Mazini: Observations on the Faults of Language committed by 
Vulgar; a Treatise on the Arabic Article ; one on the Ginjugations ; one on 
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Prosody; one on Rhyme; and the Kitdh etd^Dibdj, written in. opposition to a 
work of the same title composed by Abu Obaida (1). It is related by Abd Jaafar 
at-Tahkwi that he heard Rakk&r Ibn Kiitaiba, the kadi of Egypt, say : ** I ne- 
ver saw any grammarian resemble a jurisconsult except llaiyan Ibn Harraa 
** and alr-Mazini meaning the present AbA Uthman. Al-Mazini was scrupu- 
lously pious, and among the anecdotes related by al-Mubarrad (on this sub- 
ject) is the following : ** A zitpmi (2)yvent to AbA OthmAn, and offered him one 
** hundred dinars, on condition that he would explain to him ihe grammar of 
Sibawaih. Jfe refused however to do so, and 1 said to him : * .May I be your 
** ransom! how can you reject so advantageous an offer, suffering, as you do, 
** from poverty and extreme distress?’ On which he replied: ‘That work e.on- 
“ tains three hundred and so many verses of tlie book of God {the Koran), and 
1 do not think it right to communicate them to a zimmi ; {in this / am ac- 
** luated) by zeal for the book of God, and by the desire of {'uarding it from 
** profanation.' — Some time after, a slave girl hap|)ening to sing, in the pi'i^ 
** senoe of the khalif al-Wathik, this verse of the poet al-Arji •1) : 

*0 {fair) tyrant! thy evil treatment uf a man uho made thee his saliilation, is an in- 
* justice I 

** A contestation arose among the persons who were in the klialif’s presence, 
** respecting the case of the wonl {man) ; some were of opinion that it should 
** be put in the accusative, as being tlic subject of a proposition governed by 
{utigue) ; and others, would have it in the nominative as lieing the attribute of 
** that proposition (4). The girl maintained, however, that her master, Abu 
Othm&n al-Mftzini had taught her to pronounce the word in the a(*cusativc. 
“ AI>W&thik therefore sent for him: ‘When I came into his presence,’ said 
“ AbA OthmAn, * he asked, ‘ Of what family are you (5) T I answered : ‘ Of 
“the BanA M&zin.’ — ‘ Which of the MAzins? Is it those of die tribe of 
“ Tamlm, those of the tribe of Kais, or those of the tribe of Rabla?’- ‘That 
*”ofIlibia,’ I replied. — The khalif then addressed me in the dialect of my 
“ tribe, saying, Ba *Smuk, in place of Ma ’Smuk {what is thy name?) for 
“ they change the m into b and vice versd. Not wishing to answer him in the 
“ same dialect, so as to avoid pronouncing before him the word Makr, I 
replied ‘Bakr (6);’ and he, having perceived my %notive, was well pleased with 
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* * that (mark of respect). He then repeated to me the verse of al-Aiji, and asked 
** me if I put in the nominative or in the accusative; to which 1 answered: 
“ * Commander of the Faithful! it must be put in the accusative.’— ‘Why so?’ 
“ ‘ — Because is a noun of action employed here with the sense of 

‘ ' Then al>Yazidi commenced making me some objection, but I said : ‘ The 
“ phrase is similar to this (utique actionem tuam percw- 

“ tiendi Xeidum injustitia est); the woi;^ is governed by and is 

“ therefore in tlte accusative; the proof is, that the sense of the jdirase is sus- 
“ pended till you pronounce which completes it (7).’ Al-Yl^tluk approved 
“ of my opinion, and asked me if 1 had any children. ‘Yes, Commander of 
“ the Faithful; a little girl.’ — ‘And what did*she say to you on leaving her !’ 
“ — ‘ She recited to me these verses of the poet al-Aasba (8) : 

156 ‘ Hemain with us, dearest father I we shall be happy whilst you stay. If a distant 

* region possess you, we foresee that harsh treatment will befol us, and that the ties of 

* blood will be severed {btf oe,r unjust relationt). ’ 

“ ‘And what answer?' .said he, ‘did you return her?’ — ‘My answer,' I re- 
“ plied, ‘was in the words of the poet Jarir: 

‘ My confidence is in (iod, whose power is shared by none; and my hopes of success 

* are fixed upon the khalif I’ 

“ On this al-Wathik said : ‘1 answer for your success ;’ and he dismissed me 
“ with a present of one thousand dinars.’ Al-Mubarrad then relates that al- 
iVlaziiii, on his return to Basra, said to him : “ What think you of that, Ahu ’I- 
“ Abbas? I refused one hundred dinars for God’s sake, and he has given me 
“ a thousand in stead.” Al-Mubarrad stales also that be heard al-Mkzini re- 
late the following anecdote; “ There was a person who, fora long time, stii- 
“ died under me the grammar of Sil)awaih, and who said to me, when he got 
“ to the end of the Itook, ‘May God requite you well! as for- me, I have not 
“ understood a letter of it.’ ” Abu Othman al-Mazini died at Basra, A. H. 249 
(A . D. 863) ; or, according to other aoioutits, in 248 or 236. • * 

Ik 

(1) DibAj means cloth made of silk. Aht Obaida's work is noticed by Hajji Khalifa, but he does not 
mention its subject. 

(2) Zifiimi means client; it Is the legal denomination of the Christian, Jewish, and Sabegp subjects of a 
Moslim power. 
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(3) Abd Allah Ibn Amr al*Arji (tiafive of Afj naar To^f) inaa grandson of the khalif OthmAii. His life, 
fstracted fW>m as-8oyhti*s Sharh Shairdhid ahMugkni^ is given by Bf. de8acy in his Anikologio Grammati- 
cole, page 433. 

(4) This grammatical question can only be understood by reference to the Arabic test of the verse; it iii 
necessary, however, to observe that eipressions such as the following, Uiique Deut eif jutiuSn would stand 
thus, UHque Deum juituif if construed according to the genius of the Arabic language. 1 shall make another 
remark on this anecdote; noiiher of the two parties understood the meaning of the verse» otherwise they 
would not have given grammatical eiplanations so totally inapplicable. 

(5) Literally: Of whom is the man? It was natural for the khalif to make use of the third person in ad- 
dressing a stranger and one much beneath him. 

(6) The word Makr means wile or stratagem. In respectable society, terms of a disagreeable import arc 
avoided in conversation, as the person spoken to might consider them as on olTciice to himself or as an evil 
omen. - (See Lane's Arabian Nights, chap. 2. note 8.) 

(7) AI-MAaini's re.asoning is perfectly just, J)ut It can be intelligible to those only who are acquainted with 
the technicalities of the Arabic system of grammar. 

(8) The life of al-Aasha Is given by M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 471. 


ROLUKKIN IBN ZIKI. 

Abi]k ’l-Futuh Bolukkin(l) Ibn Ziri ibn Manad al-Mimyari as-Sunhsiji {des- 
cended from the tribe of TIimjrar through that of Sunhdj) was grandfather of 
die Btdis, whose life has been given (2). He was also called Yusuf, but it is by 
the name of Bolukkin (hat he is generally known. It was he whom al-Moiz/. 
Ibn al-Mansiir al-Obaidi left as his lieutenant in Ifrikiya {Africa Pmpria) on 
his departure for Egypt ; this nomination took place on Wednesday the 22nd 
Zda>Hijja, A.H. 361 (October, A. D. 972), and the people were enjoined by 
al-Moizz to obey Bolukkin, who was then placed in possession of the province, 
and had its revenues collected in his name. Al-Moizz {in departing) gave him 
pressing injunctions respecting a number of things necessary to be done, and 
finished by saying: “Though you forget my counsels, forget not {at least) these 
“ three : never cease levying contributions on the nomadic Arabs, and keeping 
“ the sword Ch {the necks of) the Berbers; never appoint any of your bro- 
“ there or cousins to a place of authority, for they imagine that they have a 
“ better right than you to the power with which you are invested ; and treat 
“ with favour the dwellers in towns.” He then deparU*d, agd Bolukkin, after 
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bidding him adieu, relumed to his government, and having taken the country 
under his command, he ruled with ability, and gave unremitting attention to 
the welfare of his empire and subjects. He died on Sunday the 23rd of Zd ’1- 
Hijja, A. II. 373 (May, A. D. 984), at a place called Wkraklan, on the con- 
fines of Ifrikiya. His death was the result of an inflammation in the intestines; 
or, as some say, of a tumour in his hand. lie had four hundred concubines; 
and it is even stated that on one single day, the births of seventeen sons were 
succi^ssively announced to him. — His name must he pronounced BoluJcktn, 
and his father’s, Ziri. The remainder of his genealogy will he given in the life 
of his descendant Tamim. 

(1) All European aulhors have written thia name Belkin^ or BoUtin; but iti true pronunciation is given 
by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(2) See page 248. 


BURAN. 

Biiran was daughter of al-Hasan Ibn Sahl, whose life shall be given ; it is 
1.57 said by some that her n>al name was Khadija and her surname Buran; but the 
first is the more general opinion. She became the wife of the klialif al-Mamun, 
who was induced to marry her by the high esteem he bore her father. The 
marriage was celebrated at Fam as-Silh, with festivities and rejoicings the like of 
wliich were never witnessed for ages liefore : the expenses were defrayed by her 
father {the c/str), whose liberality went so far that he showered balls of ii^sk 
upon the Hashiniites (1), the commanders of the troops, the kdtibs (2), and 
the persons who held an eminent rank at court ; each of these balls contained 
a ticket, on which was inscribed the name of a landed properly, or of a 
slave girl, or of a set of horses, etc. ; and the person into whose hands it fell, 
having opened it and read its contents, proceeded to an agent specially ap- 
|)ointed for the purpose, from whom he received the objectWinscribed on 
the ticket, whether it was a farm, or other property, or a horse, or a slave 
girl, or a mamliik. The vizir then scattered gold and silver coins, balls 
of musk, and eggs^of amlier among the rest of the people. He defrayed all the 
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expenses of al-MamAn, of his officers and companions, those of the troops M’hirh 
accompanied him, and of the camp-followers, who were innumerable ; he even 
paid the camel-drivers, those who hired the camels out, the boatmen, and all 
those who were in the camp; so that none of the latter were under tlie necessity 
of buying any thing either for himself or his horse. At-Tabari relates, in his 
History, that al-Mlmdn stopped nineteen days with al-Hasan {Btirdns fat/ier)^ 
who furnished him and his suite, every day, with all they required ; these ex- 
penses amounted to fifty millions of dirhems (3). Al-M&mdn, on his departure, 
having ordered him ten millions of dirhems (4), and granted him Fain as-$ilh 
in fief, al-Hasan gave a public audience, and distributed that sum to the khalif s 
generals, companions, and domestics. The historian then says: ‘'After this, 
“ on the 8th of llamad&n, al-lVl&mun went forth' to (miV) al-IIasan, and he set 
“out from Fam as-Silh on the 22nd Shawwal, A. H. 210. The death of 
“Hamid Ibn Abd al-Hamid (5) took place on td^e first of Shaww&l, the same 
“ year.” The following anecdote is told by another historian : “ the 
“ marriage ceremony) a mat interwoven with gold was spread out for al-Ma- 
“ mfin, who stood on it whilst pearls were showered down in abundance at his 
“ feet; on perceiving the pearls thus scattered on the mat of gold, he said: 
“ ‘God be merciful to Abu Nuwas (6) ! one would think that he had seen this, 
“ when he described the bubbles which cover the surface of wine when mixed 
“ with water: 

‘ The Httio bubbles and the great resemble a gravel of pearls upon a ground of gold 

(In this verse critics have remarked a fault, the nature of which cannot h(‘ 
explained here.) (7) — “Al-MamAn then granted al-Hasan one year’s revenue 
“ of Fars and of the pqpvincc of al-Ahwaz. Poets and orators were profuse in 
“ their praises on tliis occasion, and the following verses on the subject by 
“ Muhammad Ibn H&zim al-BIhili, have been remarked for their ingenuity (8) : 

' God grant that BAiAn and al-Hasan may be happy with the sgn-in-law I Thou hast 
‘ triumphed, son of HarAn (9); and of whose daughter hast thou made the colfquest?" 

“Whentheseverses were mentioned to al-M&mfin, he said: ‘By Allah! I know 
“ not whether the author means good or ill.’ ” At-Tabari says: “ Al-MimAn 
“ wmit in to BArlin on the third night after his arrival at Fam #-$iih; and when 
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he sat down by her side, a ihousatMl pearls were showered upon them, out 
of a f'olden tray, by her {grandmother; he oidered them to be picked up, and 
asked her how many there were, and she answered, one thousand ;, on. which 
he deposited tliem in her lap, saying; *Let this he the marriage gift, and ask 
“ what thou rcfjuirest.’ On this, her grandmother said to her: ^S()eak to thy 
“ lord, who hath commanded thee/ Buran tlien asked him to pardon Ibrahim 
Ihn al-Mahdi (lO).” (liis life has iMHifi already given in page 1G.) *‘To this 
** the khalif answered, sayin{': *• I {jrant his pardon.’ On that night they lit a 
l.ta “ candle of ainiKM’gris wei{];hing ei{jhty pounds, which was placed in a candlc- 
‘‘ slick (^1 I) of gold; hut al-Mami*in blamed them, saying, that it was an excess 
“ of prodigality." Another author says: ‘'When aUMamun sought to enter 
in to Buran, he was refitscxl admittance, on the pretext that she was indis- 
“ posed, but he would not retire; and when his bride was brought forth to him, 
“ he found her unwell, and left her. The next morning, when he gave public 
“ audience, the kdiib Ahmad Ihii Yusuf (12) entered and said to him : 'Com- 
munder of the Faithful ! may Ood accord you hapfdness and {jood rortuiie in 
“ what you have undertaken; may you be great in prowess and victorious in 
“ coml)at!' To this al-Mamun replied by reciting the following \’er.scs: 

* K(;iu<s inipetuusus, cum hastA suA promptiis ad confossiuncni in tenebris, (irasdam 
‘.suaiii saiiguiiic inticcrc voluil; sod cum pruliibuil ilia, cum .sanguine, a sanguine 
SUO.’ ” 

In this, hi! made allusion to the nature of her indisposition, and the lif'urc he 
employed is perfectly appropriat**. The foivgoing anecdote is related by Abu ’I- 
.AblNis al-Jiirjani (l.'l) in his Kindiydl or ti'opes; hut I have found the story told 
iti a ditfcixuit manner; and God knows best the truth (14). All this occurred in 
the month of Kamadaii, A. II. 210 (A. D. 825-G), hut ai-IVlamun had been {al- 
ready) betrothed to her in the year 202. She was with him in A. H. 218 when 
lie died; his death look place on Thursday, i7th Rajah (August, A.D. 833); 
and hers, on Tue.sday, 27th of the first Rabi, 271 (September, A. D. 884) She 
was then eighty ycilYs of age, as she was Imrn on Sunday evening, 2nd Safar, 
\. II. 102 (December, A. D. 807), at Baghdad. It is ssiid that she was buried 
iti a vatilt opposite to the maksdra (1.5) in the mosque of the sultan, and that 
her montimeul exists till this day. — According to as-Sam<^ni, Fam as-Silh (the 
mouth of the Siffi) is a itiwii on the Tifjris near Wasit; but the kdtib Imad ad- 
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din says, in his Khartda^ that as^ilh is a large canal branching ofl' ihe Tigris 
above Wasit, and tliat a great nunibi'r of towns (1G) were on its banks; but the 
waters having overflowed, those places went to ruin. I must observe that Imnd 
ad'-din was better informed on tlie subject than as-Saniani, having made a long 
residence at Wasit as director of the government oflicc (IT). 


(1) The persons related to the Abbaside khalifs were designated by the title of Ilashimites. ns being ties- 
Tended from one common ancestor, HAsliim Ihn Abd MauAf. 

(2^ See page 2A, note (7). 

(3) This, on a very moderate evaluation, is about one million tw(» hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

(4) About two hundred and iifly thousand pounds sterling. 

(5^ Hamid Ibii Abd sl-Hainld died in the year 210 (A. 1). R25). He was a native of Ths, and one td 
al-lMAmhn's principal generals. In his cnterpri/cs he displayed great vigour, courage, and proiiiptituile.-'- 
{An-Nuiikm ai^^Zdhira.) 

(A) Literally: May tiod »lay him. This imprecation is frequently employed to denote approbation. 

(7) The fault consists in his having employed anil ^ feminines of anil 


(which are adjectives in the comparative degree), without their being preceded by Ihe deiinite article, or fol- 
lowed by a complement in the genitive case. (See M. dc Sacy's Grammaim Arafrc, tom. II. p. 3(i2.) An 
Arabic grammarian, in noticing this fault, would say, in his technical language, Jjiit 

^ The word sigiiilies bubbles, bpt this meaning is not indicated hy the 

lexicons; it occurs again, however, in page 413, line 5, of the Arabic teit, with the same signiiication. 

(8) In the original Arabic, these verses are so turned, tliot they may be taken either as a conipliiiient or ;i 
sarcasm. 

(9) The khalif al-MAmAii was son of HarAn ar-Rashld. 

(10) In the Arabic text, the word (I6n) has been omitted through inattention. 

(11) Mr. Lane, in the second volume of his excellent translation of the Thousand and One Nujhts (p. 331 . 
refers to this passage, and supposes that the wordj^’. as given in my Arabic edition of Ibii KhallikAn'.H 
work, is an error of the press for lantern. The best manuscripts agree, however, in giving ami 
the correctness of this reading is confirmed by the following passoge from KamAI ad-illn's History of Aleppo: 

Lujl ^ ** four candles of ambergris in as many candlesticks of 

silver.'* (Sec Freytag's Selecia ex Historid IJalebi, p. 34.) Were jyj the true reading in the first instance. 

we should necessarily be obliged to suppose that, in the second, ^ 1^1 is a mistake of the copyist for ; 
which is inadmissible. The word jy is not to bo found in the lexicons with the signiiication of candlestick, 
but this or lantern is certainly its meaning here. The same word occurs again in the next page of M. Frey - 
tag’s work, where it is said that the princess Katr an-NadA (dete-drop) went forth, preceded by four hun- 
dred female slaves, each of whom bore in her hand ejy of gold and silver, containing a candle of ambergris. 

(12) Ahmad Ibn YAsuf Ibn al-KAsim was the son of an enfranchised slave, lie filled the place otkdlib in 
one of the government offices, and was distinguished by his talents, instruction, prudence, and skill in state 
affairs; he was also a poet. On the death of the visir Ahmad Ibn Abi KhAlid, he was chosen to succeed 
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him by th« khallf al-MAmftii, to whom he had been recommended by al-Haaan Ibn Sahl. He died durinfc 
the reign of al-MAmOn. ^MS. No. 805, foU 2ti.) ^ 

(13) Abil '1-AbbAs Ahmad Ibii Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-JurjAni wai a doctor of the sect of aa-ShAfl. 

He studied jurisprudence under Abft Isbak as-Shtrlii, and became eminent for his talents. He filled the 
place of kkdi at Basra, and was the shaikh of the Shafites in that city. He was learned in the Traditions and 
romposed both in verse and in prose. Among his works are the following: KitAh atShd/l ^IaJI (fAe Aeaf- 
ing), rare, in 4 vols. The Tajrid (lAa itripped), a large volume of legal decisions without the 

proofs. {the puzzler), being a collection of enigmas. Jeuw d'eiprH, etc. He died 

A. 11. 482 (A. D. 1080).-(TaA. a/-FoA. Tah. ae-Shdf.) 

(14) This story is told differently in another part of the work. See page 28. 

(15) See note (5), page 228. 

(18) Literally: Places. 

(17) All oitlce eiisted in each province, for the administration of the government estates, recovery of 
taxes, and registry of all property liable to taxation. 


BUIU TAJ AI^MUUJK. 


Abu Said Buri, surnamed TSj al-Muluk (crown of kings) and Majd ad-din 
{glory of religion) was the youn{;;est son of Aiyub Ibn Sbkdi (whose life has 
been ali'cady given), and brother to the sultan SalMi ad-din. He was a man of 
talent; and his diwdn, or colieoled {Ktetical works, though made up of pieces, 
some feebly, and soine well writbui (1), is yet good, if compared to those of 
the c{)och. 1 extract from it Uic following lines, written on one of his mani- 
liiks, who came riding up from the w'est on a grey horse: 

My friend approached from the west, riding on a grey horse, and 1 exclaimed : 

“ Glory to the Almighty I the sun has risen in the west I” 

The following piece is given as his by the kdtib Imad. ad-din, in the Kha- 
rida : 


O. thou who, when pleased, art my life; and when angry, my death I how beautiful 
l.til arc the musk-spotted roses of thy ( hecks (2) I Between thy eyelids is a (magic) power 
which holdcth sway over my weakness. 1 strived to assume fortitude, though love 
tormented me, and passed all bounds. Perhaps Fortune may one day grant, through 
mistake, that 1 obtain from thee my cure . 

He also quotes the following : 
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O, thou who bcarost a lance as slender as thy waist I O, thou who wieldost a sword 
which wounds like thy glances I Quit the lance and sheath thy wea|)on, fur souietimes, 
undesignedlj, thou givcst mortal wounds (lotfA Ihy tye$). 

Tliis prince composed some good |ioctrY> and utlter s|ircimens, besides the 
foregoing, are given by Imad ad-din. Bdri was born in itic ntorith of Zd 'I- 
Hijja, A. H. 55G (A. D. 1161), and died near Alcpfin, on Tbiirsday tbe 2.‘trd of 
Safar, A. II. 579 (June, A.D. 1183), of a wound he received when that place 
was- besieged by hh brother, the sultan Saiah ad-din. They laid siege to it on 
die 16lh of Muharram, and on the same day, Biiri rt^ceivtHl the wdiind in liis 
knee of which he died. The kdfib Imad ad-dln says, in his iiUJiark as-Shtimi : 
On the conclusion of the peace (3), the sultan, befort* his entry into the 
city, had a feast prepared in the camp for Imad ad-din (Zinki), the lord of 
Aleppo; he was sitting at table, with Zinki by his .side, and wc weiv in the 
** height of joy and pleasure, when the chamlterlain entered and whis|iercd to 
** the sultan that his brother was dead. On receiving this ini'onnation, he be- 
trayed no emotion; and Itfkving given oidcrs to bury him privately, be conli- 
nued to do the honours of hospitality to the last moment.” It is relatt^d tliat 
Salali ad-din used to say: ‘^We did not gain Aleppo chcajdy at the cost of 3'aj 
‘*al-Muluk’s life.” — is a Turkbsh wonl and means wo/f. 


(Ij Literally: Lean and fat; a rnctaplior taken from cattle. 

(2) Moles on the check arc compared by the poets to spots of musk, ^ hich is of n black colour. 

(3^. Zinki offered some resistance at first, but he then made a secret treaty with SalMi ad’-dlii, and 
Aleppo up to him. 


TUTUSH. 

• 

Abu Said Tutusb (1) Ibn Alb Arslan Ibn Daw’ud Ibn Mikail Ibn Saljdk Ibn 
Uakak as-Saljdki was lord of the countries to the east of Syria. When Badr al- 
Jamlili held Damascus besieged by order of the lord of Egypt (the Fatimite khalij 
al-Afustanstr)f the Turk Atsiz (2) Ibn AAk Ibn al-Khowarezmi, who was then 

in possession of the city, sent to implore the aid of Tutush, who marched to bis 

3r» 
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assistance. On arriving near Damascus, Tiitush was met hy Atsiz, whom he 
caused to be arrested, and having put him to death, he took possession of his 
kingdom: this was in the year 471, on the lllh of the second Aabi (October, 
A. D. 1078). Atsiz had become master of the city in the month of Zil 'I-Kaada, 
408 (June, A. D. 1076); I have read, however, in some historical work, that it 
was in 472. It has lieen already stated in the life of Ak-Siinkur (3), that Tu- 
140 tush again took Aleppo in A. II. 478 ; he then conquered the p^vinces of Syria, 
but the dissensions which afterwards arose between him and'Aisinephew Bark- 
yaruk led to a war, and a liattle was fought between them, near the city of 
Rai, on Sunday the 17th of Safar, A. H. 488 (February, A. D. 1095), in which 
the troops of Tiitush were defeated, and he himself was slain : his birth was in 
the month of Ramadan, 458 (August, A. D. 1066). He leR two sons, Fakhr 
al-MuU'ik Ridwan and Shams al-Muluk Abu Nasr Dakak, the former of whom 
took possession of the |)rinci|)ality of Aleppo, and the latter of that of Damascus. 
Ridwan died on the last day of (he first Jiimada, A; If. 507 (Novcmlier, A. D. 
1113); it was from (one of) his lieutenants tltat*lhc Franks took Antioch in 
(he year 402 (4). DakAk died on the 18th of Ramadan, A. II. 497 (June, A. D. 
1104), and was interrcHl in the mosque situatcrl in the Ilakr al-Fahh5din (5), 
on (he bank of ibc river Rarada outside Dama.scu$. He died of a lingering 
illness, but it has been said that he was {loisoned by his mother with a bunch 
of grapes. On his death, be was succeeded by bis atalick, or guardian, Zahir 
ad-din Abu Mansur Toghtikin, to whom his mother had boim given in marriage 
by his father Tutush. This Toghtikin was an enfranchised slave of Tutiish. 
Ridwan is (he ancestor of the family called Aulad al-Malik Ridwan (prince 
Rielwans children)^ which n:.sides outside of Aleppo. Toghtikin continued in 
possession of the princifiality of Damascus till his death, which took place on 
Siiiurday, 8ih Safar, 522 (February, A. D. 1128.) He was succeeded by his son 
Taj al-Muhik Abu Said Buri(O), who died on Monday, 21st Rajah, A. H. 526 
(June, A. I). 1 132), of a wound he reccived^rom the Batinites (7). He had for 
successor his son Shams al>Muluk Ismail, who ixdgncd till Thursday, 14th of 
the second Rahi, 520 (February, A. D. 1135), on which day he was put to 
death by his mother Kliatun Zumurrud (princess Emerald), daughter of Jl- 
wili, and his brother Shihab ad-din Abu ’hK&sim Mahmud was placed by her on 
(he throne. Mahmud governed Damascus till he was murdered hy his page 
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at'Tugush, the eunuch Yiisuf, and the farrdsh (8) al-Kharka\vi on the iiijjhl of 
Thursday, 23rd Shawvr&l, 533 (June, A. D. 1139). The next morning, hi.s 
brother JamM ad-din Muhammad Ihn B6ri arrived from his prinei|)ality of Baal- 
l)ek and topic poastosipn of Damascu^^hiito he I'cmained till his death, which 
happeneiTon theii!i|^t of Thui-sday, 534 (March, A. 1). 1140). 

He was succeedeit^ his son Mujir*i£4ltoP3lS^, who continued to govern Da- 
mascus till bcsUil^ by NOr ad-din MahmOd IhR Ziiiki {A. If. 549, A. D.W 54), 
when he dcliverel'up the city and received Emessa in exchange. He had not 
been long in Emessa, when Nur ad-dtn sent him to Dalis, a town on the Eu- 
phrates where he taihaitied for some time, and then went^to Baghdad, when; 
lie was honourably received by the khalif al-Mnklait'1^^fim/‘ illa/i) ; hut I do 
not know the epoch of his death (9). When he w'as at Damascus, he confided 
the government to Muin ad-din Anez Ihn Alid Allah, a mamiuk of his grand- 
father Toghtikin. The castle of Muin ad-din, in the canton of al-Ghaiir, which 
is in the depeudencie.s of Damascus, was so named after him ; he died on the 
night of the 23rd of the latter Rahi, 544 (Ai^ust, A. D. 1149). It was his 
daughter whom Nfir ad-din Mahmud marrM^and who liecanie wife of the 
sultan Salah ad-din on the. death of her first husband. There is a collegf* at 
Damascus which was founded by Muin ad-din. — 1 have since discovered llie dale* 
of Mujir ad-din Abek’s death; it was (m //. //. oGA, //. A?. 11G8-1)) as we 
shall mention in the life of Nur ad-din MahniAd. 


(1) III Rniske's Annals of Abd 'l-FadA this iiamii is incorrectly written Tanath. 

(2) Reiske erroneously writes this iionMi^ftftf s. 

(3) Sec page 225. 7 

(4) This is a mistake; Anlioeh wH tSifen !||||||^ crusaders A. D. 10V8 (A. II. 4U1}. 

(5) Uakr al-Fahhddtn (tk$ oftili9 paniher or ounee-keeperMj ; the word hakr 8igiiifie.H an encloiitd 

ground: seeCirettomafktit f f.iS^. It Is Veil known that in the East, panthers and ouiirrs were trained 
for hunting, ^in the Arabteltat I have in conformity with alt my MSS. except one, which has 

the latter reading seems prefernbl^^Mjp 

(ft) These were also the names and fflles of Arothef4>f SalAh ad-dIn; his life has been given in the preced- 
ing article. 

(7) Sec note (2), page 228. « 

(8) The duty of the farrdsh is to pitch his master's tent, ipread his carpets, and keep his furniture in 
order. 

(9) See however the last lines of this article. 
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TAKIYA BINT GHAITII. 

-.‘A 

Omm Alf Takiya Bint Abi ’1-Fa^l^'Ghaith [Takij'a, imther oj AU and 
daughter of Abu ’l-Faraj GatV^) Ibn Alxi as>Si||{ill^^^^Jbn MBhammad 

141 Ibn Jaatkr as-Sulami al-Armanazi as-$Ari was the mother of AbA ’bHasan Ali 
Ibn F&dil Ibn SamdAn as-Suri. She was a woman of taletft, and composed 
some good kasfdas and short pieces of IJ^try. The hdfiz as-Silafl, in whose 
service she had been for a time' when at Alexandria, speaks of her favour- 
ably in some of )iiq||||ll‘ks, and the following passage is found in his hand- 
writing: “I stumbled in the place of my abode, aQd my foot was wounded 
“ thereby; on which a girl in the house tore a piec^offher veil and bound it 
** up (I).” Takiya herself pronounced the following verses on the occasion : 

Had I found means, I should have given my cheek (2) rather than a maiden’s veil, 
lluw happy should I be to kiss a fimt which has always trod in the laudable path 
[th$ path of righteouanas) . 

In expressing this idea, she had in view the following lines, which are by 
HarAn Ibn (Ah' Ibn) Yahya al-Muuajjim: 

How should he stumble who hath always been upright under the gravest circum- 
stances? How could a hurt happen to a foot which hath never swerved from the road 
of honour (.3} . 

1 have been informed by the hdfiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri, that Takiya 
composed a kasida in praise of Taki ad-din Ontar, nephew of Salah ad-din ; 
its subject was wine, and in it slie described al^lhe apparatus of a convivial 
party ('i), and every thing respecting wine, rpl^en the., prince read the poem, 
he said, The old lady knows all those things from her youth.” Til^ya having 
been informed of what he said, composed anc|ther kasida on war, iik'which she 
dt>s('rilM>d it to perfection, and all its accomp^^j^ circumstances; she then sent it 
to him, saying : “My accpiaintance wi^that is like my acquaintance with this.” 
In so doing, it was her intention to justify herself (5) from the imputation which 
he cast upon her character. Takiya was bom at Damascus in the month of 
Safar, A. II. 505 (August, A. D. .1111); I have seen, however, a note in tlic 
handwriting of as-Sitafi, slating that she was born in the month of Muharram of 
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that year: she died in the beginning of Shawwal, 579 (January, A. D. 1 184). 
Her father Abd ’l-Faraj died towards tlie end of A. II. r)09, and, as some say, 
in ihe month of Safar of that year: he was an authority as a tradilionist 1 0). 
Her grandfather Ali Ibn Abd as-Salam died at Sdr ( Tyre) on Sunday morning, 

9th of the second 478 (August, A. D. 1085). Her son AbA M-Hasan Ali, 
who was a native brodr, but a denizen of Egypt, dunl at an advanced age in 
the city of Alexandria, on the i5ih Safar, A. H. 603 (September, A. D. 1 20(5). 

He was an able grammarian and master of the different readings of Uie Ko- 
handwriting was elegant and his orthography correct: his father 
Fadil was born at Damascus in the month of Shawwal, 490 (Septemlwr, 1097). 
(This 1 have taken from a note written by the /uijiz as-Silali.) I find in the 
handwriting of Abu that his father F&dil, who was surnamed Abii 

Muhammad, died at A^iiodria in the l)eginning of the first Uahi, 5(58 
(October, A.D. H7‘2).~ means belonging to Armamiz, which is 

a village in the dependencies of Damascus; some say, however, tliat it is situ- 
ated in the dependencies of Antioch, but the former statement is more correct; 
As-Samani says that it is in the dependencieldiT Aleppo, and I have bc(‘ii in- liji 
formed by a person who saw Armanaz, that it is in the dependencies of Aleppo, 
and lies at less than a mile’s distance to the west of Azaz (8 ). — Suri means he- 
longing to Sitr (Tyre), a city on the coast of Syria, and now in the hands of (hi* 
Franks, may God frustrate their projects! it was taken hy them in the year 518 
(A. D. 1124). God render its conquest easy to the Moslims !(9) 


(I) So slight A mciiUon as this isos yet highly honourable, coming, us it did, f)rom so groat and loarnod ;i 
man. See his life, page S6. 

(2; See page 126, note (3). . 

(3) Literaily : Which hath not ceased to tread towards an honourable station. 

(4) See note (10), page 187. 

(6) Literally: The juslifi'calion of the court of her dwelling. 

(6) Literally: he was a ihikat Uj, See note (3), page 102. 

(7) See note (1), page 133. 

(8) This is one of the additions, made by the author, and as It frequently happens with him in such 
cases, he has neglected to modify what was previously said, and has thus fallen into a contradiction. 
Alls written also liei to the north of Aleppo. The country was celebrated for its beauty 
and fertility. 

(0) Tyre was not retaken by the Moslims till A. D. 1280, seven yeeri after Ibn KhallikAn*! death. 
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Alll GIIALIIJ AT-TA1\ANI. 

Aliu GliuUb Tatiiinam ll>ii Ghalili Ihii Omar ihe pliilologor, surnamcd at- 
Taiyani, >vas a iialivc of Cordova, l>ut liad scltlrd al Murcia, lie held ihc (irsi 
rank in ihe science of philologvt <i»d was coiisideiH'd as a sure authority in his 
doctrines on that subject (1). lie was cited also for bis knowledge of jurispru- 
dence, bis observance of tbe precepts of religion, and his piety, llis celebrated 
c(mi|iilation of philological remarks is unctjualled by any work of the kind both 
for concision and exten.sive information. The following anecdote, related of 
tbe author by Ibn al-i'aradi, is a proof not only of bis learning, hnl of his strict 
religious principles: “When Ahii '1-Jaish Mujahid(2) took Murcia, be sent to 

\bii (jbniib, wIki was then residing in that city, a present of one thousand 
“ dinars, with tin- condition that be should add the.se words to the title of bis 
“ Wf»rk : Composed by /Ihu GhiiUh for Abu’t-Jaish Mujdhid. On this, he 
“ returned tbe money, saying: ‘Were tbe world olfered to me on that con- 
“ dition, I sbonbi i-cfiise it, to avoid having a falsehood to ansvver for; it was 
“ not for yon that I eompo.scd the work, hut for the public at large.’ — How 
“ admirable was the noble and lofty spirit of that able ma.slcr (it)! what an 
“honest jtride, what integrity in that profound scholar!” Ibii Ilaiyan says 
that Abu Gbalib was pre-eminent in his knowledge of the (^drabic) tongue, 
and that all vield(‘d trt him in philology. He eom|K>sed a most instructive 
eolleelion of philological observations, which be entitled I'ldkih id-Ain (4). 
lie died at .Mineria, A. II. 4^11! ^\. J). 104'i-r>), in one of tbe months of .lii- 
mada. Among bis masters in pbilobtgy were bis father and Abd Bakr a/.- 
/ubaidi. — I suppose that Tairtini is derived from Tin and means a 

seller of that fruit. 


;i Thfisr |iliiltilti^ir.il tltu iriiir.s coiisiNleil in the* (‘\|ilafintioii of ihc li'riiis and i*!(|iressif»iis |iro|M-r to the 
of the aiirieiit Arabs These explaniitioiis could only be learned from tradition, and it is for this 
reason that Ihii Khallikaii, in speaking of at-Taiyaiii. makes use of the word liu which means a 

.xiire authority in ilie tranMiiission td' traditional in for mat ion. 

(2 Ahi'i '1-Jai.sh .Miijahiti Ihn Ahtl Allah al-Aamiri, .siiriiamed al-Miiwaffak, was an enfranchised sla\e of 
Alul ar-Ualinn\n Ihn al-Mansur, the hajih wv prime* iiiinister of the Spanish khalif llishAin Ibn al-Hakani. 
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In A. II. 40fi uA. I), 101.1} lie mnde an e&pedition to Ihc Balearic Isles and Sardinia, an account of \\hirh is 
lutive.n b) (}onde. On his return to Spain, he succeeded, after many adventures, in nblainiii}; possession of 
Deiiia, Murcia, and the iieiKlibourin^ toxins. He died at Benia, of ^liicli lie Mas ivfUi, or ^o\ernor, in A. II. 
430 (A. D. 1044*5), and left behind the reputation of a just and able ruler, and a generous patron of men ol 
learning, lie was brought up at Cordova. — nl-Muttamii,) 

^3) Able mailer; the Arabic word is itali [chief); Mhich was perhaps the title given him ns r/t iV/* philologer 
of the age. 

(4) Thia title signifles literally: Fructifiration of the £ye: it is perhaps a commentary on khalll Ihn 
Ahmad's celebrated Arabic dictionary the Aiii, or a supplement to it. 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN AUMANSUR. 

Abu Ali Tainiin was son of al-Moizz Ilin al-Alansrir Ibn al-Kaini Ibii al- 
Malidi, Ilis father was lord of Ejjypt and Ma{;brib, and ibt* fonndrr of iln* 
city of (^airo (ivhich is for that reason entitled) al-Moizziya, (\\\* sli:ill jjivt* 
bis life in the letter and have calready made mention of a niimlier of lii.s 
family; of the others we shall speak hereaft(*r.) Tamiin was a man ol‘ supe- 
rior talent and a poet, gifted with a subtle wit and a refined taste; he did not, 
however, obtain the siifireiiie aiithoritY, as the throne devolved to his brother 
al-A/Jz in virtue of the solemn covenant by whii'h this prince had l)ei‘ii riM-og- 
nised, during bis father's lifetiiiie, as the legitimate siieees.sor to the empire. 
Al-Aziz also composed some good [Kietry, and a great numlH*r of piives by him 
and by his brother are given in at-Thaalibi's yathna. Tin* following ver.^ies 
are by Tarniiii : 

The love I boro her did not appear excusable till her hair spread a dark shade on 
her cheek, and her beauty had attained its perfection (1). The locks which ein ircled 
her cheeks (2) aspired to kiss her lips, but .she rej)cl1ed them with the drawn sword of 
her glances. Ry Allah 1 were i not apprehensive that people should say of nn*: ** Ilis 
‘‘ head is deranged by love;’* (ami yet 1 am justified in loving I) — on kissing those rosy 
cheeks, I should think them a bunch of violets, and her shoulders of camphor white- 
ness) I should mistake for ambergris (3) : 

By the same: 

I swear by Him who alone possesses sovereign power, and who knows the most hid- 41 
den secrets 1 that painful though it be to conceal one's suffcrin{[s, it would be, for me, 
more grievous and painful to reveal them (!f). I undergo tortures the least of which 
would force the eyes to shed tears {from pain), and yet, for her sake, I always wear 
a smiling face. 
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The author of the Yatima gives the following lines as being composed 
Tamim ; 

No I tho mother of the tender fawn who passed days and nights in the desert suf- 
fering from thirst, — who roamed unconscious and wandered in amaae through the 
wilderness,— whom the noontide heat oppressed, and who found not a drop of cool 
water to quench her thirst,— who drew near to her fown, and, hanging fondly over 
it, found its flanks parched and shrunk,- that mother felt not grealw pahi thaibl on the 
day (of my friends' departure), when they girthed their camels, and a voice exclaimed 
from the tribe : ‘ ‘ Adieu for evCr 1” (5) 

The following {well-known) line is attributed to him also : 

Evil Fortune was mortified [and frustrated) by (the abundance of) Ida gifts ; such mor- 
tification he also felt when forced to refuse (a solicitation). 

All Tamim's poetry is good. The author of the Dual al^Munkaiia {G) says 
that he died in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H; 374 (April, A.D. 985), in Misr; 
and al-Otaki (7) states in his History, that his death took place on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 1 3th of the month, and that his brother al-Aziz Nizkr was present at 
the funeral prayers, which >vcre said over him in his garden : the kkdi Muham- 
mad Ibn an-Noman (8) washed the corpsef^nd having wrapped it up in sixty 
robes, he brought it out of ;the garden towarm sunset, and prayed over it at the 
Kardfa (9); he then bore it to the castle of Cairo, and placed it in the vault 
wherein the Itody of his father al-Moizz was deposited. Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Malik al-llaraadani (10) says, in his work entitled al-Madrif al~Mutadkhira 
(Sciences of later Times), that Tamim died in the year 375; God knows best! 
A third writ«*r says that he w'as born in A. II. 337 (A. D. 948-9). 


(J i The %crb in the second form signifies to have the face encircled with th%f‘fdr, which word is 
ivtplaiiied in the Introduction. I have modilied the idea for an obvious reason. 

(2) Literally : The scorpions of her face. See Introduction. 

{%S What 1 have here translated rosy c/issJis, means literally, the wppU of her eheeke; the similitude be- 
tween the viofet and the Izdr has been explained in the Introduction; camphor with Arabic poets is the 
emblem of whiteness, as muik is of blackness, and amberprit is prized for its whiteness and perfume. 

(I) His aillii'tioif was love; but respect for his mistress obliged him to conceal it. 

(5) Literally: **No meeting again!*’ 

(5) Sec page 152, note (5). 

(7) Abe Abd ar-llahniAn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Otaki is' the author of the work entitled Tarikh 
al^MaghMba (Hutory of the natives of hfaghrib). - (Ad-Dahabi’s Muehtabih at^A$md, MS. No. 862.) 
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Al-OUki died A. H. 385 (A. D. 885). His life is given by Casiri in the Bibliotheca Arabiea. tom. 1. p. 431, 
after the Tdrtkh ahBukamd, or History of the Philosophers, hy ai-Zoseni. See Bib, Arab. No. 1773. 1 havi* 
given an account of as-Zoieni's work in a note on the life of ThAbit Ihn Kurra; see page 280. Casiri does not 
seem to have known this author’s name, although he cites his authority frequently. 

(8) Muhammad Ibn an-Nomfn was horn at KairawAn, A. H. 345 (A. D. 855). Ho accompanied his father 
to Egypt, and was appointed kAdI by al-Azti In the year 374 (A. D. 864-5). Before him, this place was 
filled hy his brother Ali Ibn an-NomAn, who died in that year. The death of the kAdi Muhammad took place 
A. H. 388 (A. D. 888). The ceremony of his installation is thus related: ** After receiving from al-AzIz a 
pelisse of honour and a sword, he proceeded on the same day {flrom the eaetlB) to the city; as he was suffering 
from illness, he was seated in a covered chair which was placed on the back of a mule. On entering the 
great mosque, he found himself unable to preside at the meeting {held for hie imiallailon), and he there- 
fore went home and left his son Abd al-Aztz and his nephews with the notaries; it was in their presence that 
the diploma was read after Friday prayers. By it he was appointed kAdi of Egypt, Aleiandria, Mekka, 
Medina, and the provinces of Syria ; he was authorised also to preside at public prayers {which teas one of 
the privilegee granted to governors of provinces and vizirs), and was empowered to act os controller of the 
mint, and inspector of weights and measures {these were duties usually filled by the chief magistrate of po- 
lice or Muhtasib , . in this document the names of his father and brothers w ere mentioned in terms 

o' i ' 

of high praise.”— (Ibn Hojr's History of the hddis of Egypt, MS. No. 581.) 

(8) See note (12), page 53. 

(10) According to Hajji Khalifa, this writer died A. H. 521 (A. D. 1127.' 


TAMIM IBN AL-MOIZZ IBN BADIS. 

Abu Yahya Tamim was son of a]-Moizz (and a descendant of Kahtdn; his 
genealogy is thus given;) (1) Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis Ibn al-Mansur Ibn 
Bolukkin Ibn Ziri Ibn Manad Ibn Mankdsb Ibn Zanak (2) Ibn Zaid al-As{;har 
[the less) Ibn Washlal Ibn Wazghali Ibn Sari Ibn Watloki Ibn Sulaimdn Ibn 
al-Harith Ibn Adi ’1-Asgbar al-Mathna (the less or the second) Ibn Miswar Ibn 
Yahsub Ibn M&lik Ibn Zaid Ibn al-Gbauth al-Asgbar Ibn Saad ; Saad, named 
also Abd Allab, was son of Aiif Ibn Adi Ibn IVI&lik Ibn Zaid Ibn Sadad Ibn Zura ; 
Zura, who was llimyar tbe less, was son of Saba the less, son of Kaab Ibn Zaid 
Ibn Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Mo&wia Ibn Jusham Ibn Abd Shams Ibn W&il (3) 
Ibn al-^hauth Ibn HaidUn (4) Ibn Kitr (5) Ibn Auf Ibn Arib Ibn Zuhair Ibn 
Aiman Ibn al-Hamaisa Ibn Amr Ibn Himyar ; Himyar, named also al-Aranjaj, 
was son of Saba the elder, son of Yashhob (6) Ibn Yaruh Ibn Kahtiin Ibn Aiibir 
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[Ueber ) ; Aabir ia the same person as the prophet llud, who was son of Shalih 
(Saleh) son of Arfakhshad son of Sem son of Noah. Such is the statement made 
hy Iiiind ad-din in the Khq/'ida . — This Tamim, who was sumamed al-Himyari 
144 as-Suiihaji {sprung from Sunhdj and Himyar), l)ecame sovereign of Ifrikiya 
and the ncighlmnring countries on the deatii of his father al-Moizz. His go- 
vernment was just, and his conduct praiseworthy ; he liked men of learning, and 
honoured persons of talent; for this reason, poets came from the most distant 
regions to celebrate his praise, and, amongst die rest, Ibn as-SarrIij as-Suri. 
Tamim’s ancestor, al-Mathna Ibn al-Miswar, was the first of the family who 
entered Ifrikiya' (7). Ihn Rashik al-Kairawani composed a number of pieces in 
honour of Tamim, and in one of them is this {)assage: 

The truest and most authentic history of liberality which has been transmitted from 
ancient times, is that narrative made by the torrents, which learned it from the rain, 
which received it from the sea, which held it from the hand of Tamim (8). 

The emir Tamim himself composed some good poetry, of which the following 
are sfiecimens : 

If my eyes looked at hers, she would know with whom I should wish a secret inter- 
view . Her glances seem to reach the heart and discover its hidden contents . 

By the same: 

Ask of the abundant rains which have watered all thy country, if they fell as copiously 
as my tears! If it be thy character to show aversion anil rigour (to thy lover), patience 
should be mine; but where shall I find it? 

The kdtib Imad ad-din speaks of him iii the Sail, and gives the following pas- 
sages of his poetry : 

I thought of hell and its fires [and when the toieked shall exclaim:) “Alas for us! 
“ There is no time for escape (9).” I then invoked the Lord, for my best recommenda- 
tion to his mercy is to declare the sincerity of my faith. 

By the .same : 

How often have I drunk intoxication off faces which in beauty far surpassed descrip- 
tion. The cheeks were like roses, the teeth like pearls, and the ringlets like myrtle (10). 

The merits of Tamim were abundant like his poetry, and his gifts were be- 
stowed with liberality. It was in his reign that the Mahdi, Muhammad Ibn 
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Tumort, passed through Ifrikiya on his return from the East, and manifested his 
disappn>val of those whom he saw transgress the rules of the divine law*; from 
thence he went to Morocco, where he acquired celebrity hy his proceedings. The 
emir Tamim was born at al-Mansuriya fcaIle(^also Sabra (11), a town in the 
province of Ifrikiya), on Monday, 13th Rajab, A. H. 422 (.luly, A. D. 1031): 
he was entrusted by his father with the government of al-Mahdiya, in the month 
of Safur, A. II. 445, and he remained in command of that city till his father's 
death, which took place in the month of Shaban, A. II. 454 (August, A. D. 1062), 
when he became sole master of ihe kingdom. He continued in tlie exercise of 
supreme authority till he died in A. H. 501, on Friday night, 15th Rajab (Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1108). lie was buried in his palace, hut his corpse was afterwards 
removed to Kasr as-Sida at Monastic (12). He left after him upwards of one 
hundred sons and sixty daughters, according to the account given by his grandson 
Ibn Shaddad in his History of Kairawan (13). — 1 have already marked the manner 
in which the names of some of his ancestors arc to be pronounced, but it would 
occupy too much room, wert* 1 to fix the orthography of the remainder. 1 have 
written them here, however, with the vowel points (14), so that any |)er.son who 
wishes to quote the genealogy has only to follow what 1 have here given after a 
note in the handwriting of a man of information. — shall Im; notic(xl in 
the life of al-Ru$iri. 


(IJ This genealogicst list has iMen drawn up after the SI SS. of Ibn KlialllkAn, and confronted « iili the 
copies of it given by ImAd ad-dIn in his Kharlda (SIS. No. 137B, fol. SV;. and on-Niiwairi in bis History ol 
the Zirite dynasty (SIS. No. 702, /of. 20). The iatter writer says that be extracted it from the 

or History of Slagbrib and KairawAii, composed by a grandson of Tamim Ibn ni-Moizx Ibn BAdts, 
w hose name was Izs ad-din Abb Slubammad Abd ai-Aztz Ibn ShaddAd. I am inclined to suspect this genea- 
logy to bn a forgery, and that it was fabricated to flatter the Zlrite princes, whf> naturally desired to prove 
thoir descent from an Arabian stock. A number of names in it appear to be Berber, and might be adduced 
as a proof that the Arabic language was not then in general use in the tribe of SuiibAj. Uthcr lists besides 
the present are extant, showing the descent of the Himyarites from KahtAn, but none of them is in |icrfert 
accordance with the others. This is however a curious doeoment, tracing, as it docs, the tribe of SiinhAj up 
to that of HiinyAr; which point, if proved, would be important for the history of Northern Africa: the fact is 
Indeed asserted by many Arabian historians, but 1 should not admit it were it founded merely on the an 
Ahority of suspicious genealogies. 

(2) There are ditTerences between the MBS. in the manner of |Ndnting some names in this list. The 
following various readings may not be undeserving of notice: ZufydA Zandk; n'Mhfdi 

O.'lti.l, for WaihfAl, U'arpAa/l and H'oxdA tof H'o*SfAd/l. H'af/Ai for IKaffoAf. 
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(3^ Or WMMl J}lj. 

(4) Perhaps i/iMfcfdffi. 

(5) Kotn according to the Khatida, 

\fi) Yai^ub according to the Khmil. 

(7) The historian (I5n Shaddddf see ndlb (1) ) says that al-Mathna Ibn al-Miiwar was the first of his 
family who entered Maghrib. When the Abyssians took Yemen from the Himyarites, he emigrated to Magh- 
rib, in consequence of a prediction made to him by a soothsayer, the import of which was, that some of his 
posterity in that country were to obtain an empire. -(An-Nuwairi, MS. No. 702, fol, 27.) 

(8) The Arabs compare liberality to a torrent or to the ocean, and frequently designate It by the emblem 
of humidity. This poet therefore represents the waters of the torrent as proceeding from the hand of the 
prince, and then transmitted by the sea to the rain, and by the rain to the torrent. This humidity or liberality 
resembles therefore an ancient tradition, which is handed down from one generation to another. Such is the 
idea expressed in these \ersea. 

(9) Eoran^ surat 38, v. 2. 

(10) Arabic poets frequently compare the hair to myrtle, on account of its dark colour. The word 
(myrf/e) is often used metaphorically to designate the hair. 

(11) See note (2), page 249. 

(12) See note (9), page 232. 

(13) See note (1). 

(14) These vowel points have been omitted by the copyists. 


SHAMS AD-DAWLAT TURAN SHAII. 

Al-Malik al-Muazzam Shams ad-Dawlat {the exalted prince, tun of the em- 
pire) TArkn SMh Ibn Aiyub Ibn Shadi Ibn Marwtn was surnamed Fakhr ad-din 
{glory of religion). Mention has been already made of his father and his bro- 
ther Taj al-Muluk (1). He was an elder brother of the sultan Sal&h ad-din, 
who often expressed his high esteem of him, and treated him with deference. 
In the month of Rajab, 569, the sultan having estaUished his authority on a 
solid basis and strengthened his army, sent his brother TAran Sh&h, with a 
chosen body of troops, from Egypt to Yemen against Abd an-Nabi Ibn Mahdi. 
This man pretended that his auUiority was to extend over all the land, and hav- 
ing become master of the greater part of the cities and fortresses in that pro- 
vince, he caused the khotba (2) to be said in his own name. TAraii Shah, on 
his arrival in Yemen, obtained the victory by God’s permission, and slew the 
rebel. He then took possession of nearly ail the country, and enriched great 
numbers by his donations, for he was of a noble and generous disposition. lie 
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left Yemen when the sultan was besieging Aleppo, and arrived at Damascus in ih«> 
month of ZA’l-Hijja, A. H. 571 (June, A. D. 1 176). Salih ad-din, on raising tin* 
siege, went back to Egypt, after appointing TAran Sliih as his lieutenant in 
Damascus, where he remained for some time and then returned to Misr. Ibn 
Shaddad says, in his History of Salah ad-din, that al-Malik al-Muazzam Turin 
Shah died at Alexandria on Thursday, 1st of Safar, A. H. 576 (June, A. D. 
1180) (3), but in another part of the work he states tliat his death took place on 
the 5t]i of Safar. His body was transported to Damascus by Sitl as-SItani, 
who was his sister by tlie father’s side, and was interred by her in the col- 
1^ which she had founded outside the city. That ediiice contains also iier 
tomb, that of her son Husim ad-din Omar son of Lijin, and tliat of her second 
husband, Nisir ad-din AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Asad ad-iiiti Shirkuh, 
whom she had espoused on the death of Lijin. - Husim ad-din (the swonl of 
religion) died on the night of Thursday, 1 9th Ramadiii, 587 (Octolier, A. I). 
1191); he was master of the eunuch Shibi ad-Dawlat of the empire) Ka- 

fur Ibn Abd Allah, who was therefore entitled al~Husdmiy and who founded the 
Shihlifa coll^ and the Shiblijra convent outside of Damascus, on tiic road 
leading to Mount KisiAn ; these two establishments have a certain ceicliriiy at 
Damascus. Shibi ad-DawIat founded a great number of mtkfs (4) and charita- 
ble institutions useful (to others) in this life and (to himself) in' tlie next. He 
died in Rajab, 623 (July, A. D. 1226), and was interred near the Shihliya Col- 
lege, in the mausoleum which bears his name. — Mention shall be made of iNasir 
ad-din Muhammad, son of ShirkAh, in die life of his father.— Sill as-Sham (the 
ladfy" of Sjrriei\ died on the 16th ZA ’1-Kaada, 616 (January, A. D. 1220). — On 
jQnishing this article, 1 found some further information in the handwriting of a 
person of merit, who had cultivated the scignee of biography; this additional 
note 1 shall give here, and let what I have already said stand as it is. His nar- 
ration b as follows : — When Shams ad-Dawlat had reduced the province oi' 
Yemen to tranquillity, and submitted it to his authority, he fell a dislike to I4(t 
residing in that country, having been brought up in Syria, a land of abundancif, 
whibt Yemen was a sterile region, depiived of every advantage. He thcivfore 
wrote to his brother, otfering hb resignation and demanding hb authorisation to 
return to Syria. (In this letter),he complained of his unpleasant situation, and 
of the sufferings which he underwent in being deprived of the necessary con- 
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venicncies of life. Salah ad-<liii sent a letter in reply, encouraging him to con- 
tinue in a country possessed of so much wealth and forming so extensive an em- 
pire. Shams ad-Dawlat, on hearing the contents of the letter, ordered his tree- 
surer to bring him a thousand gold pieces, and, giving them to his majoiMlomo 
in the presence of the messenger who brought ihe letter, he ordered him to send 
to the market and buy a lump of ice with that sum. To this the major-domo 
answered: My lord, this is Yemen, and how can ice he found in it?” — *‘Tell 
** them then,” said the prince, **to buy with it a tray of apricots (5).” — *‘How 
** could such a fruit be found here?” was the reply. He then named all the 
diflcreiit sorts of fruit peculiar to Damascus, and the major-domo manifested his 
astonishment, and said, as each species was named: *^How, my lord, could 
** such a thing be found here?” Shams ad-Dawlat, having at length finished', 
.said to the messenger: ‘‘I should like to know what is to be done with these 
** riches, since they cannot procure me the pleasures of life, nor furnish me with 
what I desire? Money cannot be eaten, and its sole use is, that it enables a 
** man to attain the object of his wishes.” The messenger, on his return, re- 
lated the circumstance to Salah ad-din, who, in consequence, allowed his brother 
to come back. Al-Kadi al-Fadil used to write to Shams ad-Dawlat, and in his 
letters, which were elegantly drawn up, he expressed the ardent desire he had 
(of seeing him, again); one of these letters contained this well-known piece of 
verse : 

Be not offended at my conduct ; fer my bosom is [alas I) inclined to betray the secrets 
of love. By thy departure I die, and by thy return 1 receive new life. Time swore to 
separate us; when will it relent and break its oath ? Thy letters are strewed around my 
couch, and I seem to be a victim stung by thee, whilst they are the magicians which 
strive to effect my cure (6). How long can the body exist deprived of life? How long, 
when deprived of respiration ? ^ 

Shams ad-Dawlat returned to Damascus in the year above-mentioned, and 
Salah ad-din, on his departure for Egypt, A« H. 574 (A. D. 1178), appointed 
him as his lieutenant. He had already sent him to subdue Nubia in the year 
56H (A. D. 1 1 72-3); this was before his expedition to Yemen. When he arrived 
in Nubia, he found that its conquest would not repay the trouble, and he there- 
fore left it and returned with a rich booty, consisting of slaves. He held from his 
brother a number of fiefs for his support, aud the taxes of Yemen were collected 
in his name by his lieutenants, yet he died indebted to (he treasury-office for a 
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sum of two hundred thousand dinars (7), which were paid in by Salah ad-din. 

My master, the learned and talented shaikh Ibn al-Kliaimi al-Hilli (natu>e of 
who had settled in Egypt (8), relates tliat he had a diram, in which hi* 
saw Shams adrDawlat Tdrkn Shah dead in his tomb; and that he recited to the 
prince some verses in his praise, on which he rolled up his shroud and thyew it 
to him [Ibn at-Khaimi)^ saying: 

Think it not slight, the gift which 1 make when dead, for, in bestowing it, my body 
remains naked. Imagine not that avarice could ever blemish the generosity of one i47 
who lavished the wealth of Syria and of Yemen. I left the world, and, of all which 
my hands possessed, a winding-sheet alone remained with me. 

When Shams ad-Dawlat was in Yemen, be appointed al-Mubarak Ibn Mun- 
kid (whose life shall be given in the letter M,) as his lieutenant in the city of 
Zabid. — Turdn is a Persian word; Shah is also Persian and means king; Ttirdn 
•SAdA signifies king of the East, The East was named Tdrdn, bi^cause it is 
the country of the Turks, who are Called Turkdn by the Persians, which word 
lias been altered into Tdrdn. 

(1) See pagei 843 and 878. ; 

(8) See note (8)i P*ge 174. 

(3) See Saladini vita et ru guta, p. 45. 

(4) See note (7), page 40. 

(5) Aprieota, literally, aimond opHeou: “a beautiful well-flavoureil fruit with a nwrrt 

“ kernel.”— (RuHell’i Aleppo, vol. I. p. 87.)— See alio De Sacy’i Abdallatif, p. 132. 

(6) Literally: Theie are the magicians, the blowers. This is a learned allusion of the kldi's to a snpi-r- 
stitious practice prevalent among the ancient Arahi. When a person was stung by a scorpion, enchanim 
were ealled in, who blew upon the wound and performed other ceremonies to effect a cure. Anollicr ap- 
proved receipt was, to prevent the patient ftom sleeping, and for this purpose a number of meui lirarclvih 
and collars, such as are worn by females, were shaken at his ears ail night: or else he performed this opera- 
tion himself. It is thus that the poet an>N4higha ad-Dubylni says : 

“ He that is wounded by Its sting remains awake the entire night, and a rattling sound proceeds IVoni ihr 
** women’s ornaments which he holds to his hands.” 

(7) Ahout 180,000 poiinili starling. 

(8) See in the life of Tlj ad*dln ai-Kindi Zaid Ihn al-Haian. 
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TIIABIT IBN KURRA. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Tliibit Ibn Kurra Ibn HarAn (or ZahrAn) Ibn ThAbit Ibn Ka- 
raya Ibn MArinAs Ibn MAIAgeriAs {MsXietypet) al-HarrAni was a great arithmetician 
and philosoplicr. He commenced his career as a money-changer at HarrAn, 
and then removed to Baghdad, where he studied with success the sciences of the 
ancients (1). He acquired a superior knowledge of medicine, but he devoted 
himself principally to philosophy. About twenty treatises were composed by 
him on different branches of science, and the work of Euclid, which had been 
translated into Arabic by llunain Ibn Ishak al-IbAdi, received from him a better 
order, its diflicultics were removed, and its obscurities cleared up. He attained 
by bis talents an eminent rank among his contemporaries; but having, in his 
inlorcoursc with the persons of his sect (2), advanced principles which they con- 
sidered heterodox, he was cited by them before the chief of their religion, who 
<’ondeinncd his doctrines and forbid him to enter the church. On this, he rc- 
nounc(>d his opinions and returned to his sect; but relapsing, some time after, into 
his former doctrines, he was excluded from the congregation. In consequence of 
this, he retired from HarrAn and settled at KafratAtha, where he continued to 
reside, and where he met with Muhammad Ibn MAsa (3), who was on his return 
to Baghdad from the country of the Greeks. Muhammad, struck with his talent 
and the elegance of his language, took him to Baghdad and lodged him in his 
own house ; he then presented him to the khalif (4), who placed him among 
his astmnomers. Thabit then settled at Baghdad, and his children and their 
posterity have continued to inhabit it to the present day . — KafratAtha is a 
town situated in Mesopotamia near Dara. — Thabit Ibn Kurra was born A. H. 
*221 (A. U. 8.3G), and died on Thursday, 26th Safar, 288 (February, A. D. 901). 
lie l)elonged to the sect of the Sabeaus, and had a son named Ibrahim, who 
e({uaU<>d him in merit, and was one of the greatest physicians of his time. The 
poet Sari ar-Ra(Ia having been cured of an illness by Ibrahim, composed in his 
honour the following lines, which arc the best ever made on the subject of 
medicine : 

Who is there, .ifter tlod, to heal the sick— who suffices, if not Ibn Kurra? Philoso- 
phy was dead, and ho revived it among us ; the traces of medicine were effisced, and 
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he restored them to light. He is like Jesas, the son of Mary, vho by a simple word 
bestowed life. 1 presented him a phial (5), and he saw therein that which was con- 
cealed between my ribs and my heart. The hidden malady appeared to him as plainly 
as pebbles at the bottom of a clear pond. 

By the same on the same: 

Ibrahim, by his surpassing knowledge, obtained the title of the heir of science. Ho 
brought to light the path of medicine, the traces of which had long been effaced among 
mankind. From the penetration of his mind, yon would think that he passed between 
the blood and the flesh (to diieover dueatu to mil). When the soul quarrels with the 
body, he effects a reconciliation. 

— Ahii ’1-Hasan ThSibit Ibn Sanlin was (jrandson of Th&hit Ibn Hurra. He also 
was a Sabean, and inhabited Baghdad during the government of Moizz ad-Daw- 
lat Ibn Buwaih. This learned and skilful physician taught the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen ; he shewed great penetration in discovering the sense of ol)- 
scure passages, and he trod in the footsteps of his grandfather, cultivating, like 
him, medicine, philosophy, geometry, and the exact sciences (G) of the ancients. 
He wrote a very good work on history (7). Some say that the first piece of verse 
given above was composed by as-Sari on him. — Harmni means belonging to 
Harrdn^ a well-known city in Mesopotamia : at-Tabari.says in his History that 
it w'as built by Hariin, uncle of the patriarch Abraham, whose name it bore ; 
and that this name was in Arabic converted into Harr^n (8). H&ran was the 
father of S&ra, wife of Abraham ; one of Abraham’s brothers was also called Hlir&n; 
this was the father of Lot.— Al-Jauhari says in his Lexicon, die Saheihy that from 
ffarrdn, the name of a town, is derived the relative adjective Ilarndnij which 
is a word of irregular formation, and that the vu^ar form Harrdni is regular. 

(1) See page 149, note (3). 

(2) He belonged to the oect of the Sabeana. 

(3) The life of Muhammad Ibn Mftia ii given in tbb itork. See alio Abulftdo Annalet^ tom. 11. p. 241. 

(4) According to az-Zoieni, it waa the khalif al-Motadid to whom ThAbit Ibn Kurra wai preiented by 

Muhammad Ibn Mftsa. ^ 

(3) Literally: My urinal.- Notwithstanding Ibn KhallikAn’s admiration of these strange verses, 1 must 
say that even In the original language they are very poor, and offer no excuse for a profane comparison and 
a gross Idea. 

(6) The csect sciences (which were comprehended under the term of Qyadriviyim by the schoolmen of the 
middle ages',) are, according to Hajji Khalifa, geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and music. 

(7) **ThAbit Ibn SanAn Ibn TbAbit Ibn Kurra lived In the days of ((As khalif) al-Mhtt Lillah, end uiidei 
the government of al-AktA Ahmad Ibn Dtlwaih (aaa hii lif$f page 155). Before that, he was attached to the 
service of (the khalif) ar-RAdi, ond held a great eminence by his knowledge of medicine; he was learned in its 

;i7 
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Hindaroeotal principles, highly skilftil in resolving the diflicultiei (met with) in the books (of the Gr$eki 
which treat on that science), and was charged with the direction of the hospital at Baghdad. The eloquent 
kdtib HilAI Ibn al-Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim as-SAbi was his sister's son. This ThAbit comfiosed the celebrated 
history which surpasses in estent all other works of the kind. It begins shortly after the year of the Hijra 290, 
and proceeds to A. II. 363, in which year the author died. His nephew HilAl (Ibn) al-Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim 
continued it, and were it not for them, much of the history of that period had remained unknown. If you 
want a good series of historical works, take that of ah-Tabarl, which estends from the creation to the year 
300 (of the Hijra); and you would do well to join with it the work of Ahmad Ibn Abi TAhir and that of his 
son dhaid Allah (seethe end of this note), for they have given a perfect account of the Abbaside dynasty, and 
have furnished details not to be found in at-Tabari ; the works of these three finish nearly at the same epoch, 
but at-Tabari's goes on a iitde farther than the others. After these, comes the work of ThAbil, for it com- 
mences some years lieforo the period to which at-Tabari’s history reaches, and it proceeds to the year 363. If 
you join to that, al-FarghAni*s continuation of at-Tabari, you will do well, for it is fuller, in some places, than 
the work of ThAbit. Then comes the work of HilAl Ibn al Muhassan Ibn Ibrahim as-SAbi, which commences 
where his uncle ThAbit'a history ends, and proceeds to the year 447: none of his contemporaries have undet^ 
taken, like him, to judge events and discover the secrets of dynasties; this he learned fkom his grandfather, 
w ho, being secretary of the chancery-office (sea note (4), page 33), was acquainted with what occurred : he 
also was in the chancery-office, and the facts which came to his knowledge there, served to form his historical 
compilation. Then follows the work of his son Ghars an-NIma Muhammad Ibn ‘HilAl, which is very good till 
it approaches the year 470, but is of inferior merit from that period to the end; the resson of which God 
only knows. This history is then taken up by (Muhammad) Ibu (Abd ahMalik) al-HamadAni, who brings it 
down to the year 512; It is also continued by Ibn ar-RAghdni of fAe end of this note,) to the 

year 527; he gives, however, but an unsatisfactory account of that period, as history was not his profession. 
After him, Aflf ad-dln Sadaka al-lladdAd continues the history beyond the year 570; Ibn al-Jawii brings it 
down to 580, and it is continued by Ibn al-KAdisi ! to the year 616.— HilAl Ibn al-Muhassan says: On 
the eve of Wednesday, 11 th Zii 'i-Kaada, 365 (July, A. D. 976), died AbO *i-Hasan ThAbit Ibn SanAn Ibn 
ThAbit Hill Kiirra, the historian.”— (TaredriAA al~Hukamd, MS. of the Bib. du Boi, Supplement, No. 105, p. 94.) 

The work from which this eitract is taken was composed by Muhammad Ibn All al-Khatlbi az> 
Zozeni Hijra, 647 (A. D. 1249). It contains, in alphabetical order, 

the lives of those Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, Indians, and Hebrews, who were etninenl for their knowledge in 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics. A copy of it is in the library at the Escurial, and Is noticed by 
Casiri in his Bibliotheca Arabica, under the number 1773. He has also published some eitracts from it in 
his first volume, page 402 et *eq. This work has furnished AbO 'l-Faraj, in his History of Dynasties, with 
most of the literary information there given, and though some glaring faults occur in it, its utility to the 
student cannot be contested. It contains some long passages translated firom Plato and Aristotle. The 
Manuscript of the Bibliothitgue du Boi was copied, as it appears by a note at the end, in A. D. 1770, after 
a AIS. belonging to Doctor Russell, the author of the description of Aleppo. This circumstance is men- 
tiniicd in the appendix to the second volume of Dr. Russell's work, where he says: ** Having accidentally 
** heard, at Aleppo, of a manuscript of this work, 1 with some difficulty obtained permission to have a 
**copy taken; but 1 was not aware of its value till two years after, when the French consul, in conse- 
* * quence of letters from Paris, requested the favour that I would allow a copy to be made Rom my manu- 
** script for the king's library.” It did not, however, reach the Bib. du Boi till A. D. 1784, when it was left 
to it as a legacy, with five other rosnuscriplsi by M. Legrand, scerCtairA-interprAte du Roi. It has there 
remained unnoticed, till lately, when it attracted my attention. 
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Abft 'UFadI Ahmad Ibn Abi Tthlr Taifbr «ai ton of a Khoratanile tiave in the tervice of the Abbatlde 
kbalift He was bom at Baghdad, A. H. 204 (A. D. 8lfr-20). and 

coiDRioiiced hi§ career ai a low schoolmaster and kdtib. He then rose to considerable eminence 
and opened a shop in the book-baaar on the west side of the Tigris ^ 

He compiled upwards of fifty works on differciil subjects, the titles f>f ^hich are 
given in the Fihreii. Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 803). His son Abd *I-Ifusain Obnid Allah trod in his footsteps 
aa a compiler, author, and transmitter of ancient narrations. He wrote a continuation of his father's History 
of Baghdad; taking it up at the end of the khalifat of al-Muhtadi, and adding to it the lives of al-Motamid, 
abMotadid, al-Muktafi, and al-Muktadir. — (A'Hdb al-Fihrt»t^ MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 874, lol. itrf.) 

Abd *I-Uasan Abd Allah Ibn ar-Rdghdni, a native of Baghdad and chief doctor {thaikh) of the Hanbniites. 
died A. H. 827 (A. D. 1132-3). He taught the Traditions and the seven readings of the Koran, was versed In 
theology and the doctrines of his sect, and composed some works by which he gained reputation. - (riM‘d/‘l.) 

(8' HarrAn^ in Arabic, is written with a hard d, and HArAn with a soft. 


ZU ’N-NUN AL-MISRl. 

Abu ’1-Faid Thanb^n Ibn Ibrahim (or al-Faul) Ibn Ibrahim al-Misri (native of 
Egypt), and sumamed Zu ’n-Ndn (1), was a celebrated saint and one of the men 
of the path (2). He was the first person of the afje for his learninj; (•!), <levolion, 
communion with the divinity (4), and acquaintance with literature, and is men- 
tioned as one of those who taught from mcmoi^ the Muwatta of the imam 
Malik (5). Ibn Yilnus says in his History, that he was acquainted witli philoso- 
phy and spoke with elegance. His father, who was a native of Nubia, or of 
Ikhmlm {in Upper Egypt), was a slave enfranchised and adopted J>y the irilM* of 
Koraish. Zd n’-Ndn said, on being asked why he had renounced ilw world : 
“ I went forth from Mtsr, journeying to a certain village, and I fell asleep in 
“ one of the deserts on the way. And my eye was opened, and lo ! a little 
“ bird (6), still blind, fell from its nest lo the ground. Then the ground split 
“ open and two trays came forth, one of gold and the other of silver; in one was 
“ sesame, and in the other water; and the bird eat of that and drank ol this. 
“ ‘ That,’ said I, ‘ is a sufficient w'arning for me; I renounce the world !' And 1 
“ then did not quit the door {of divine mercy) until 1 was let in.” — Having been 
denounced by his enemies to al-Mutawakkil, he was cited from Egypt to appear 
before him ; on entering into his presence, he addreswd a pious exhortation to 
the khalif, who shed tears and dismissed him honourably. (After this inter- 
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view,) whenever men of piety were spoken of before al-Mutawakkil, he would 
149 weep and say: “Speaking of pious men, let me have ZA ’n-NAn.” — ZA *n-NAu 
was lean-bodied, of a sanguine complexion (7), and had not a gray hair in his 
beard. His master in the path of devotion was Shukran al-AAbid {the de- 
vout) (8). One of his sayings was: “ When hearts hold converse, the members 
“ of the body are in repose (9).” It was related by Ishak Ibn Ibrahim as-Sarakh- 
slii at Mekka, that he saw ZA ’n-NAn dragged, handcuffed and fettered, to 
the Matbak (10), whilst the people were weeping around him, and that he 
heard him say: “This is one of the gifts and favours of God; all he does is 
sweet, right, good.” He then recited these lines: 

For thee, (my beloved I ) is a reserved place in my heart ; I despise all blame cast on 
me for loving thee. For thy sake, I strive to fall thy victim ; to support thy absence is 
(a tadc) not possible (11). 

In a compilation containing some particulars concerning ZA 'n-NAn, I found 
the following passage: “A dervish, who was one of his disciples, quitted him in 
“ Egypt and went to Baghdad. He there attended a religious concert (12), and 
“ when the brethren were excited and fell into ccstacy, he stood up and whirled 
“ about and hearkened {to the music) ; he then uttered a loud cry and fell, and 
“ on being sliakcn by those present, he was found dead. News of this having 
“ reached ZA 'n-NAn, he said to his disciples: ‘Get ready, that we may walk to 
“ Baghdad.’ So when they had finished their preparations, they set out for 
“ Baghdad, and the shaikh said, the moment he arrived : ‘Bring me that musi- 
“ cian.’ When the musician was brought before hini,^and questioned about 
“ the dervish, he related the event. On this the shaikh said : ‘ Blessed {is he) !' 
“ Then he and his liand of disciples commenced singing, and as they began, the 
“ shaikh uttered a loud cry at that musician, who fell dead. ‘A slain fora 
“ slain,' said the shaikh; ‘we have taken vengeance for our companion’s death.’ 
“ He then prepared to depart. and go back to Egypt; and he stopped hot at 
“ Baghdad, but returned immediately.” A drcumstance {similar to this) oc- 
curred in my time, and may be fitly related in this place. There was with. us at 
Arbela a musician renowned for his skill and talent, whose name was ShujA ad- 
din Jibril Ibn al-Awani. Some time before the year 620 (A. D. 1223) he went 
to a religious concert, (I was then a boy, but I remember the circumstance well (1 3); 
my family and other persons having spoken of it at the lime ]) and he there 
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sung the high-funding and beautiful kasfda composed hy the grandson of ihn 
at-Ta^wizi (urhose life vrill be found in tlie letter d/), and which bc^ns thus : 

Hay a spring-tide shower descend upon thee by night, and may no evil eyes charm 
the douds whidi come to shod their rain upon thee in the mornings. 

He then came to these verses: 

The willow of the sands, in the tribe's reserved grounds, (was once) my heart’s de- 
sire (lb); but now the sands move me not, neither does the willow. And how can the 
lover obtain his heart's desire when the cottage weeps (>n its desolation) and friends are 
departed (15) . It was they who animated the dwellings (16), but the mansions are dead 
when deprived of inhabitants. O, how many maids (17) were in thee, sweet region I 
by whom my heart was dazzled 1 how many nymphs whose blandishments awoke my 
love (18)1 O, what a night I when the wine received (new) lustre from the [bright) 
hand of the cupbearer, who sung in joy and lightness of heart. She was free from 
cares (19), but the ring of metal which adornccl her ankles was tight; her heart was 
void [of Ume) and mine was full. The cool source of her lips inflames with love, and 
her languishing glances awake desire, if she be filled with the sap of youth, my heart 
thirsts after the nectar of her lips. Her eyes and swords bear a relation to each 
other, and fur this reason scabbards arc called Ajfdn [eyelids). 

When Shuja ad-din came to this verse, one of the audience rose up and re- 
quested him to repeat it, which he did twice or thrice, during which that jiei*- 
son was ravished in ecstacy, and then uttered a loud cry and full on the ground. 
The people thought him in a swoon, but finding that his senses continued 
suspended, they examined him and perceived that he was dead. Shuj.^ ndates 
that the same thing occurred once before at one of his concerts. The fMieiii 
from which these verses are taken is splendid and of considerable lengtli ; it wa.s 
recited in honour of the khalif an-Nasir li-dln Allah on the Festival of ilie 
Breaking of the Fast (Ut Shawwdl), A. H. 581 .—The merits of Zd 'n-Niin writ' 
great in number; he died in the month of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. II. 245 (February, 
A. D. 860), or according to others, A. H. 246 or 248, in Misr; and was inter- 
red in the lesser Karkfa (20). A chapel has been built over his toinb, and in 
this chapel are the graves of a number of other holy men; I have visited it more 
than once. 


(1) Id 'n-Ndm, or he of the fish, is ■ mnitme given by the Moiliini to the prophet Jonaa. 
(1) See note (S),pageSB9. 

(8) Jurisprudence is probably meant here. 
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(4; See the note on the signilicAtion of the word hdl page 190. 

(5) In thee^y ages of Islaroism, many authors composed works, but did not put them in writing; those 
works they taught from memory to their disciples, who either wrote them down or transmitted them%ra11y. • 
The Muwatta, or beaten path, is a celebrated treatise on jurisprudence. 

■ ft) A little Bird; kunbura, which, according to Dr. Russell In his History of Aleppo, is the Arabic 
name of the crested lark. Larks, however, build on the ground, not on trees, so some other species must be 
meant here. 

(T) Literally: Redneu prevailed in him, which may also mean that his body was reddish or copper- 
coloured . 

(Hi ** Shukrkn al-A4bid was Zh 'n-Nlln's master, but I do not know the year of his death : his tomb is near 

that of his disciple."— (KAhir ShAh, in his Universal History ; MS. No. 615, fol. 152. ) 

'Q) This means that the service of the tongue is not required to eipress the thoughts of the mind, neither 
are signs necessary for the purpose, when two hearts are in sympathetic communion. 

^10) Sec page 21. 

(tl) The mystic import of these lines is manifest; the beloved is here the Divinity. 

(12) Literally: a hearing; which is something similar to the zikre so well described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptiam^ t^onsult also D'Ohsson’s Tab. G6n. t. IV. p. 656. M. do Sacy says, in the Notices et 
Entrails, t. XII. p. 369, that the or hearing, which he translates by eoneert, means the dances of the 
turning dervishes. 

(13) Ibn KhallikAn was not then twelve years of age. 

(1.U The willow means the maid with a slender and pliant waist. 

(13) See note (8), page 38. 

'1A] Literally: They were the thoughts (or minds) of the dwellings. 

(17) Literally: Moons. 

1 18} This verse runs literally thus: How often have moons in thy sky (or region) dasxled my heart, and 
how many gazelles In thee have blandished me! 

(19) Literally: Loose from care, but in her anklets tightness. See Mr. Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. 11. 
p. 364. 

(20) Sec note i l2). page 33. 


JARIR THE POET. 

Abu Hazra Jarir Ibii Atiya Ibn Khiidaifa (surnamed al-Khatafa) Ibn Badr Ibn 
Salama Ibn Auf Ibn Kulaib Ibn Yarbd Ibn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Mantt 
Ibn 'i'aniiin Ibn Muri* at-Taniimi {descended from Yamini^ was one of the great- 
est and most cel(.brated Moslim poets. He was in (he habit of making satires on 
al-Farazdak, who retorted in the same manner, and they composed parodies on 
eaeli other’s poems. Most critics consider him as an abler poet than al-Farazdak, 
and learned men agree unanimously that, among the poets of Islamic times, 
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there were none equal* to these three: Jarir, al-Farazdak, and al-Akhtal (1). 

It is said that verses are of four kinds; boasting, laudatory, satiricJ^and ama- 
tory (2)y and that Jarir excelled in them all, since he was author of these pas- 
sages, which are specimens of each style : 

' • 

When the tribe of Tamlm arc wroth against you, it seems to you as if all mankind 
were in anger. 

Are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of 
men (3)7 

Cast down thy eyes [with shame), for thou bclongest to the tribe of Numair I You have 
not even attained the rank of Kaab or of Kil5b ! 

Eyes, of which the glances were full of languor (k), slew us but revived not our lit I 
slain. These maids strike the man of courage prostrate and motionless, and yet they 
are the feeblest of God’s creation. 

Abii Obaida Mamar relates this anecdote: Jarir and al-Farazdak rode fortii 
on the same camel to visit (tfie khalif) Hish&m Ibn Abd al-Malik, who was 
** then at Rusafa (5). Jarir having got down on a certain occasion, the camel 
turned its bead round, on which al-Farazdak struck it and said: 

‘ Why dost thou turn «hen I am on thee, and am going towards the noblest of iiipii? 

^ * On thy arrival at Rusftfa, thou shalt repose from the toils of the journey and the bleed- 

ing wounds (eattsed the friction of the saddle). 

<< He then said to himself : ‘When Jarir comes up and hears me recite the.s«- 
“ lines, he will say: 

‘ She bears a blacksmith’s son, and therefore turns to look after the bellows and the 
* dull-edged hatchet. But on arriving at Kusftta, she will meet with the (rough) treat- 
‘ ment which her rider has experienced every year, at the assemblies of Arabs (6) .’ 

“ Jarir, on coming up, saw al-Farazdak laugh, and said to him : ‘ What 
“makes you laugh, AbA Faras (T)? Al-Farazdak then recited to bim the 
“ first lines, and Jarir answered with the last. On this, al-Farazdak said: ‘Ry 
“ Allah! 1 have just pronounced the same lines;’ and Jarir refdied: ‘Do you 
“not know that it is the same demon which inspires us both (8)?’ Al- 
Muban*ad relates, in his Kdmily that the following verse of Jarir’s was re- 
cited to al-Farazdak : 

You will see the leprosy on her body (lAtne) like the hoary beard of al-Farazdak (9}; 
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And thai the latter, on hearing the beginning of the verse clapped his hand 
lo his ch^ in expectation of what was to come after, in the second hemistich. 
— Abu Oltaida relates also this anecdote: “Jarir’s mother, when in herpreg- 
“ nancy, dreamt that she was delivered of a rope made of black hair, and that it 
“ Ijegan to spring about and seize a great number of people sucoessively^by the 
“ neck, and strangle them. On this she awoke in alfright, and having asked 
“ the interpretation of her dream, was told that she would bring forth a male 
“ child and a poet, full of acrimony and violence, who would be an affliction to 
“ men. It was for this reason that, on his birth, she named him Jarfr {halter)," 
— Aim ’l-Faraj al-lspahani gives the life of Jarir in the Kitdb al-Aghdniy and 
relates there the following anecdote: “A man said to Jarir: ‘Who is the first 
“ jKiel of the age?’ ‘Rise up,’ said Jarir, ‘and you shall learn.’ He then lead 
“ him by the hand to his father Atiya, who had just seized and bound a she- 
“ goat and was sucking its teal. On being called forth by Jarir, he appeared in 
“ a squalid dress, with drops of the goat’s milk trickling down his beard. ‘Do 
“ you set! that man?’ said Jarir. — ‘Yes.’— ‘Do you knowhim?’— ‘No.’— ‘That 
“ is my father; and do you know why he was sucking the goat’s teat?’ — ‘No.’ 
“ — It was because he was afraid, that {if he milked her) some one might hear 
“ the noise of the milk {falling into the pail), and ask him for some. Now, 
“the ablest poet is he who, in contests with eighty others, vaunted his deseed^ 
“ from such a father and vanquished them all.’ ” — It is related, in the work en- 
fiilwl, al~Jalis wa 'UAnis {the companion and friend) (10), that one of Jarir’s 
descendants, named Muhammad Ibn Habib Ibn Omiira Ibn Okail Ibn Bilal Ibn 
Jarir, was asked what deed his ancestor intended to commit when he pronounced 
this verse : 

Had I known that the day of their departure was the last day in which we were to 
meet, I had done what 1 did not do. 

'I’o this question Muhammad answered: “He meant that he would have 
“ plucked out his eyes, to avoid witnessing the departure of his friends 1”— It is 
i-elated in the Aghdni that Masdd Ibn Bishr asked Ibn Manadir(ll) when in 
iVIekka, who was the first poet of the time, and received from him this answer : 

‘ ‘ He who is playful and serious at will ; who in his playful style gives you 
“ ho])es to attain his level, hut rises beyond your reach when you essay; and 
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** in his serious mood aims at thoughts so lofty, that you must desmir to rival 
** him. ’’—“Who is it?” said Masud. —“Jarir,” replied Ibn IVluilldir; ^‘he 
“ who in his sportive humour said : 

‘The maidens, who in their morning departure bore my heart away, left me (12), 
‘however, an abundant source, which ceases not yet to flow from my eyes I They 
‘ dried up their tears and said to me: “Think not that we resemble you in feeling the 
* eflects of love (13) 1” ’ 

“And who, in a graver style, pronounced words like these : 

* He who has refused every honourable quality to the tribe of Taghlib, has placed 
‘ the khalifat and the gift, of prophecy in ours I Modar is my father and the father of 
‘ princes 1 Say, Taghlib, purblind tribe I where have you a father like ours? Behold 
‘ my cousin a khalif in Damascus; if I chose, ho would drive you to mo as slaves.’ ” 

The narrator says that (t/ie khaiy") Ahd al-Malik Ihn Marwan, on hearing 
these verses, said: “What could induce Ihn al>Maragha (JarrV) togo so far as to 
“ take me for his constable (14)? Had he said * I chose, he would drive 
you to me as slaves 1 should have done so.” — The.se verses are an attack on 
the celebrated poet al>Akhtal, who was of the tribe of Taghlib (1 5) ; Jarir says in 
them, that the khalifat and the gift of prophecy were in his own family; for 
the reason that the tribe of Tamim, to which he belonged, was sprung from 
Modar, son of Nizkr, son of Maadd, son of Adnan, and Adn5n was an ancestor 
of Muhammad’s ; so that the khalifat and the gift of prophecy might he consi- 
dered as belonging to Modar, from whom also the tribe of Tamim was des- 
cended. — The word khuzr (here translated hy purblind) is the plural of akhzar, 
and is n-gularly formed like the other plural adjectives of the same class. j4kh- 
zar means narrow-eyed, and is an epithet given ' to the Persians ; it is for this 
reason that Jarir employs it here, excluding thus the Taghlihites from the 
Arabic nation, and pretending that they were Persians; a most grievous insult 
to an Arab. — In saying. Behold my cousin a khalif in Damascus, he means 
Ahd al-Malik Ibn Marwan the Omaiyide, who was then living. Ahd al-Malik 
calls Jarir Ibn al-Mardgha {son of the Mardghd), because al-Akhtal had made 
a satire on him, and said that his mother was a marttgha{\G) for men; God for- 
give us for saying such a thing! but the explanation of the anecdote required it. 
— Jarir once went into the presence of Ahd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and recited 
him a kasida, beginning thus : 
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(My eompanumtaid to m) have you recovered, or is your heart still troubled (sines) 
ltS5 the eveiinc that your friends resolved to depart? Censorious females tell me lhat 
gray hairs cover my head; most gray hairs then prevent me from lieing gay? 
wife) 0mm Khazra was (nl length) console^ (and consented to my leaving her: ** Go,”) 
said she, “I foresee that your servants will have a flock of she-camcls (thekkalif’s gift) 
“ to drive to the watering place.” My confidence is in God who has no partner in his 
power, and my hopes for success are placed in the khalif. Thee (0 prince) shall 1 
thank, if thou restore to me my plumage, and cause the pinions of my wing to grow : 
are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and the most liberal of men ? 

Jarir said : "When 1 recited this poem to Abd al-\Ialik and came to this verse, 

he sat up straight on his throne and exclaimed: ‘Those who praise us must 
“ pronounce verses like that, or else he silent.’ He then turned towards me and 
“ said : ‘0 Jarir, dost thou think that one hundred camels from die flocks of the 
‘‘ trihe of Kalb would suffice to quench the thirst of 0mm Hazra ?’ To this I 
“replied: ‘Commander of the Faithful 1 if diey suffice not, may God never 
“ assuage her thirst!’ He then ordered them to he given to me, all of them 
“ black>cyed (1 7); and 1 said : ‘Commander of the Faithful ! we are all old men 
“ in our family, unable to go on foot (18), and camels are apt to stray; suppose 
“ that you made me a present of some slaves to keep diem?’ On this, he 
“ ordered me eight, and as he had some dishes of gold before him and a rod in 
“ his hand, I said, in {minting to one of them: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 
“and the milkpaiiV’ On which he pushctl it towards me with the rod, saying: 
“ ‘Take it, and much good may it do dice (19)!'” It is to this circumstance 
that Jarir alludes in the following verse : 

They gave a hunaida, which was tended by eight ; their gifts are not granted with 
ill-will, neither are they excessive. 

The word hunaida, which has the form of a diminutive noun, is a pro|)er 
name serving to designate one hundred (20), and most of the learned in philo- 
logy do not allow it to take the definite article; some, however, {lemiit it, and 
the cclchratcf] {met of Aleppo, Abu ’1-Fath Ibn Abi Husaina as-$ulami has said 
in one of his kastdas : 

0, my heart I the half of ed-Hunaida (i. e. fifty years) has left you no excuse for 
love (21). 

When Jarir learned the death of aUFarazdak, he wept and said: ‘‘By Allah! 

“ I well know that I shall survive him but for a short time; we were bom under 
“ the same constellation, and each of us was taken up with the other; and it 
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“ rarely happens that a rival or a friend dies without Doing followo<l by him 
“ whose rival or friend he was!” And this was in fact the case, as he and al-Fa- 
razdak died in the year 1 10 (A.D. 728-0); see the life of (Ilammthn Ihn Ghdlih) 
al-Farazdak, where some particulars of Jarir’s death arc related. Abd ’1-Fai‘aj 
Ihn al-Jawzi places dm .death of Jarir in A. H. Ill; and Ihn Kutaiha states, in 
his Kitdh al-Madriff that Jarir's mother bore him in her womb seven month.s. 
He died in al-Yamama (22), aged upwards of eiglfty years. 


(1) The lives of these three poets, translated from the Kitdh aUAghdni^ have been (^ivon by M. Caussin de 
Perceval in the Journal Aiiatique fur the year 1834. 

(2) It would seem that descriptive and didactic poetry were not acknonvlcdged as furmiiiK parlicular clnsse.<. 
yet many ciamples arc to he found, especially of the former kind. 

(3) Literally: The most liberal of creatures as to the palms of the hand. 

(4) Sec page 28, note (3). 

(8) The town of ar-RusAfa lay opposite to ar-Rakka, nt one day's journey ^est of the Kiiphratrs. Abd 
'l-FadA places it in lat. 3A'* N. It was called also the RusAfa of llishAm, after its founder IlishAm Ibii Abd 
al-Malik, who made it his summer residence and retired there to avoid the plague, ^liich desolated Syria.— 
{Mard$id.) 

6} There were five places In Arabia at which annual fairs were held, and to which the poets resorted pre- 
viously to the introduction of Islamlsm. Sec iny Diwdn d*Amrol-Kai8, preface, page N. 

(7; Abd FarAs was al-FarazUak's surname. 

(8) Literally: That our demon is one and the same. 

(9) Literally: Yidebis lepram in iinis pudendis hujus (mu/ferfs) siniilcni esse luirbic canesrenti rov Fnra/dnk. 

(10) This work is not notired by llajji Khalifa. 

(11) Mohammad Ibu MouiiAdhir, (quelques-uns disent Ibn ManAdhir, le Ills des Mouiidhir, allt^guant qiie 
son perc, son alcul ct son bisalcul se iiommaient Mouudhir, voy. leCaiiious,) poetedc Basra, a compost en di- 
vers genres, niais surtout dans le genre satirique. Los rossentirnons eicitt^s par ses satires lo forccrent mAiiie a 
quitter Basra. 11 se rctira alors A la Mekke. II a fait des vers a la louaiige du callfe Fimahdi, des Barmr^cidos 
ct de Uarouu Arracbid. Haroun, apres avoir fait p^rir les Barmecides, psrtii pour 1c pi^lerinage de la Alekko, 
accompagtid de son nouveau vt^zir FadhI ills de Rabie. A Tarriv^e du calife a la Mekko, Ibn MounAdbir alia sc 
prdsentcr devant lui et demaiida la permission de lui reciter uii pandgyriqiie qii'il avail prdpart*. FadhI dil a 
Haroun: ‘*Ccl homme a cdl4brd les Barmecides, ordonnezdui de vous rtfeiter les vers qu'il a com|)osds eii 
** leur honneur.” Haroun Fordonua cn efTct, et apres avoir entendu cet dloge des Barmecides, ii lit donner 
des souflicts au poetc ct le chassa dc sa prt'scncc. Ibn MouiiAdhir mourut a la Mekke, sous le califatd'AI- 
inamoun, en I’annec 198. II dtait alors devenu aveugle. (AghAni, vol. IV. fol. 78. 83. 88.)- Quant A Massoud 
ben Bcchr, il est citd quelquefois dans Tarticlc dTbn MounAdbir comma ayant rapportd quciques anecdotes 
relatives a co poAte, mais je ne trouve point dans cet article la conversation dans laquelle il lui demande quel 
est le meilleur des poAtes, etc. Je ne sais pas non plus quelle dtait sa qualild.— (A. Caussin de Perceval.) 

(12) The pronoun is here in the second person; but os the poet addresses himself, il is necessary to trans- 
late by the first In order to express the thought clearly. Arabic poetry abounds w ith that species of irregularity 
which European grammarians coll enattage of person. 
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(13) Literalij : What have jou felt (irom love which we feel.— It is needless to observe that they also felt its 
effect, but dissembled their weakness. 

(14) The word ikorati I>«re translated eomtable, to avoid a |ieriphrase. It means a soldier of 

the police cavalry. 

(13) Al-Aktbal was a Christian; his tribe also professed the same faith, and it is for this reason that the 
Taghiibites, although an Arab tribe, are specially cicepted, by law, from paying the Zaftdf, or ffthe, of their 
cattle. But this was merely a nominal advantage, as they were bound to pay tribute like the Christian sub- 
jects in conquered countries. 

(16) MarAgha is thus eiplained in Freyfag'sLeilcon: Locus ubi ss volutat Jumsntum. Atiua qum admitiit 
admitsarios. 

(17) This was a proof of their good breed. 

(18) More literally : And none of us can do without his riding-camel. 

(19) Literally: May it do thee no good. It very frequently happens in Arabic that good wishes are ei- 
presscd under the form of imprecations, as in this case. 

(20) It is thus that an Arabic grammarian would say of the English words a dozen and a score, that they 
are the proper names of twelve and twenty. 

(21) More literally: For attachment to the fierson whose face is shaded by the fsdr.— See Introduction. 

(22) Al^YamAma; a country and town lying to the cast of Mekka, at four days' journey from al-Kattf on 
the Persian Gulf. (AbO 'l-FadA.) 


THE IMAM JAAFAR AS-SADIK. 

Abti Abd Allah Jaafar as-Sadik Ibn Muhammad al-Bakir Ibn All Zain 
al-Aabidin Ibn al-Uiisain Ibn AU Ibn Abi Talib was one of the twelve persons 
who, according to the religious doctrines of the Shiites, are considered as imams. 
This illustrious descendant of Muhammad was sumamed as-Siidik (1) for his 
veracity, and his merits arc too well known to he mentioned here. He composed 
a discourse (or treatise) on alchemy, augury, and omens, and the sdfi Abd Mdsa 
Jahir Ibn Haiydn of Tarsus (2) compiled a work of two thousand pages, in 
which he inserted the problems of his master Jaafar as-Sadik, which formed five 
hundred treatises. Jaafar was bom A. H. 80 (A.D. 699), (which year is deno- 
minated the year of the Torrent) (.3) : but according to another statement, his 
birth happened liefore the daybreak of Tuesday 8tli Ramad&n, A. H. 83. He 
died in the montli of Sliawwal, A. H. 148 (A. D. 765), and was buried in the 
cemetery of al-Baki at Medina. The same tomb contains the bodies of his father 
Muhammad al-Bukir, his grandfather Ali Zain al-Akbidin, and his grandfather’s 
uncle, al-Hasan son of Ali : how rich a tomb in generosity and nobility I His 
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mother, 0mm Farwa, was daughter of al-K^sim, sbn of Muhammad, son of 
{the khalif) Abd Bakr as-Siddtk. — The lives of the twelve imams shall be 
given in their respecUve places. — It is related by Koshajim (4) in his Kitdb 
aUMasdid wa 'l-Matdnd that Jaafar once asked Abd Hanlfa his opinion 
respecting a pilgrim wearing the Uirdm, who broke the canine teeth of a ga- 
zelle (5); to which Abtk Ilanifa answered: *‘Son of the Prophet of God! 1 

know not what to say on the subject.” On this, Jaafar said: ‘‘You, who 
“ are a man of quick mind, do not know that gazelles have no canine teeth, 
“ but only incisors (6).” 

(1) Ai^^ddik; the veracious. 

(3) JAbir Ibn Halyln ii the name of the celebrated alchemist whom Europeans call Gebcr. Casiri gives 
some account of him, after the Tdrikh al-Bukamdf In the Bibliotheca Arahica; vide tom. I. p. 433. 

(3) In the eightieth year of the Hijra a torrent overwhelmed a number of persons at Mckka. It was for this 
reason that the above year was called the year of the impeiuoui torrent (as^Sail o/-JtiAd/).— (Ibn ShAkir's 
Oyidn at Tawdrtkh,) 

(4) Abh 'l-Fath Mahmdd Ibn al-Uusain, sumamed KoshAJim» was a celebrated poet and philologcr, con- 
temporary with al-Mutanabbi. He is author of the following works: A dab an-JYadIm (the neeeeeary quaiitiee 
fora boon-companion) { Al-JBaeatd wa 'l-JBatdrid (enaree and game), which appears to be a collection of 
sporting anecdotes; a Collection of Epistles, and a Diwdn of poems. Ho died some time after A. If. 330 
(A. D. m).-(Fihreet; ad-Dahabi’s Tdrtkh al-t$ldm, MS. No. 640, fol. 306, v.) 

(0) The person who is making the pilgrimage to Mekka is not allowed to hunt, fowl, or llsh as long as ho 
wears the ihrdm, or pilgrim's dress. The laws on this subject may be scon in D'Ohsson’s Empire Othoman, 
tom. III. 

(6) Camels have incisors, canine teeth, and molars, but most of the other ruminating quadrupeds have 
incisors and molars only. This peculiarity did not escepe the notice of the nomadic Arabs, but was not 
generally known to towns-people. 


JAAFAR THE BARMEKIDE. 

Abd *1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn Yahya Ibn Khtlid Ibn Barmek Ibn Jamas Ibn Yasb- 
tksf al-Barmaki was vizir to Hardn ar>Rashld. In the high rank which he 
attained and the great power which he wielded, in loftiness of spirit and in the 
esteem and favour shown him by the khalif, he stood without a rival. Ilis dis- 
position was generous, his looks encouraging, his demeanour kind; but his libe- 
rality and munificence, the richness and the prodigality of his donations, are too 
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Mrell known to require mention. He expressed his thoughts with great ele- 
gance, and was remarkable for his eloquence and command of language: it is 
stated that one night, he wrote, under the inspection of ilaruu ar-Rasbid, up- 
wards of one thousand decisions on as many memorials which had been pre- 
s<‘utod to the klialif, and that not one of these decisions deviated in the least 
from what was warranted by the law. He had been instructed in jurisprudence 
hy the kadi Ahu Yusuf the Hanefitc, under whose tuition he had been placed 
hy his father Yahya. Ibn al-K&disi relates, in his History of Vizirs, that Jaafar 
said In a |)ersnii who asked his excuse for some fault: ‘^By the pardon which 
we have already granted to you, God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
“ making any excuses to us; and our friendship for you is too great to |)crmit 
“ that we should entertain an unfavourable opinion of your character.” — A 
written complaint having been presented to him against one of the public men 
under his orders, he wrote the following note on the back of the document and 
sent it to him : — Those who complain of you are numerous, and those who 
“ praise you are few; be just, or resign.” — The' following example is related of 
his penetration : Having learned that ar-Rashid was much depressed in conse- 
quence of a Jewish astrologer having predicted to him that he should die 
within a year, he rode olT to the khalif and found him deeply afllicted : the Jew 
had Ijeen detaineil as a prisoner by the khalif’s orders, and Jaafar addressed him 
in these terms: You pirtend that llic khalif is to die in the s])ace of so many 
“days?” — “Yes,” said the Jew. — “And how long are you yourself to live?” 

, said Jaafar. — “ So many years,” replied the other, mentioning a great number. 
Jaafar then said to the khalif: “Put him to death, and you will be thus assured 
“ that he is equally mistaken respecting the length of your life and that of his 
“ own.” This advice was followed by the khalif, who then thanked Jaafar for 
having <lis|)elled bis .sadness. The Jew's body was exposed on a gibbet, and on 
this occasion the poet Asbja as-Sulami pronounced the following lines : 

Ask the horseman who is perched on the trunk of that palm-tree, if a favourable 
constellation ever appeared Ibr such a rider? Were it possible that the stars could 
teach the hour of death, he had known the fate which awaited his own silly head. 
He announced to us the im&m’s (!) death ; such a prediction be must have learned from 
the sons of Khosroos .ind Caesar [the enemiei of Islamitm). Ah, worst of diviners I 
you foretell the ill fortune of others, while your own constellation plainly foreboded 
evil I 
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The astrologer thus lost his life through his own folly. — ^The generous cha- 
raoler of Jaafar and the abundance of his donations are well known : it is related 
that when he made the pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through al-Akik (2), 
which had greatly suffered that year from drought, and was met by a woman 
belonging to the tribe of Kilkb^.'Who recited to him these lines : 

I passed throagh al-Aklk, and found its inhabitants complaining that the showers of 
spring had folleo bat scantily. But now, that Jaafar is their neighbour, a spring with- 
out rain cannot injure them (3). 

On hearing this, Jaafar made her a rich present. —The idea ex[)rcssed in the 
last verse is taken from a piece of poetry by ad-Dahbak Ibn Okail al-Khafaji, 
in which he says : 

Had we SamrA this year for neighbour, wo should not (though drought afflicts ns) 
mind the absence of spring tide rains. 

How well the poet has turned that verse, and how sweet the ])arenthesis 
though drought afflicts us I This parenthesis is an example of what the rhe- 
toricians call ffash^f al-Lawzinj {ft). — {Hildl) Ibn as-S&bi gives the following 
anecdote, in his Kitdb ah-Amdthil wa 'l-Aiydn, on the autliority of Ishak 
{thn) an-Nadim al-Mausili, who had learned it from Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi : 

Jaafar Ibn Yahya was one day in a private apartment of his house with 
** his boon companions, and 1 was one of the number; be had pul on a silk 
** dress and anointed himself with perfumes, and he made us do the same; he 
‘^gave also orders not to admit any person except the intendant of his 
<< demesnes, Abd al-Malik Ibn BahrAn, but the chamberlain beard the 
** words jibd al-Malik only. Now it happened that Abd al-Malik Ibn SAlih 
** the Hashimlte (5) rode to Jaafar’s house, knowing that he was at home, 
“ and the chamberlain sent in to say that Abd al-Malik was come, on which 
** Jaafar said, ‘Let him enter;’ thinking that it was Ibn BahrSn. Judge then 
“ of our consternation at tite sight of Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih in his black 
“ dress (6) and a rusdfiya (7) on his head! Jaafar himself changed colour. Ibn 
“ Sftlih never drank nabtd (8), and had even refused to do so, though invited 
* * by the khalif ; but on seeing Jaafar’s perplexity, he called his page, to whom 
“ he gave his black robe and kalansda, and then advanced to the door of the 
“ apartment where we were, and after saluting us, said: ‘Allow me to be a par- 
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taker in your pleasures, and treat me as one of yourselves.’ Having then 
received a silk dress from a servant, he asked for something to eat, and when 
he had done, he called for nabfd and drank off a pint of it (9). He then said 
to Jaafar: *By Allah! I never drank it till to-day, so I request your indul- 
** gence.’ On this Jaafar ordered a pitcher of naUd to be set before him, so that 
** he might take what quantity he pleased. Abd al-Malik then anointed him- 
‘‘ self with perfumes, and joining in our conviviality, he proved himself a most 
agreeable companion. The further he went on, the more Jaafar’s mind was 
‘‘set at ease, and he said to his guest when about to retire: ‘Inform me of 
“ your business, for 1 cannot make a sullicient acknowledgment for your cour- 
“ tcsy.’--‘ You must know then,’ said Abd al-Malik, ‘that the Commander 
‘ ‘ of (he Faithful is ill-disposed towards me, and 1 wish you to remove that un- 
“ favourable feeling from his mind, and aid me to regain his good opinion.’ 
“ To this Jaafar answered: ‘The Commander of the Faithful shall take you 
“ into favour, and his prepossessions against you shall cease.’ — ‘And I am also 
“ in debt,' said Abd al-Malik, ‘to the amount of four millions of dirhems (10).’ — 
“ ' Your debts shall be paid,' said Jaafar; ‘the money is ready, but it will be 
“ more honourable for you to receive it from the khalif himself, and it will serve 
“as a public tok<!n of his good fi'eling towards you.’ — ‘ 1 should like also,’ said 
“ the other, ‘ to raise my son Ibrahim to an elevated rank, by obtaining for him 
“a princess of the khalif's family in marriage.’’ — ‘The Commander of the 
“ Faithful,’ answcml Jaafar, ‘shall give his daughter al-Aalia to him as a wife.’ 
“ ‘And I should wish,’ said Ahd al-Malik, ‘as a public mark of my son’s eleva- 
iiifl “ tion, that a standard be borne o%’er his head (11).’ — ‘The Commander of the 
‘‘Faithful,’ replied Jaafar, ‘shall give him tlic government of Egypt (12).’ 
“ Ahd al-Malik then withdrew, and we were in great astonishment at Jaafar’s 
“ answers, and his boldness in taking engagements of such a nature without the 
“ authorisation of the khalif. The next morning we rode to the court of 
“ ar-Uashid, where we awaited the return of Jaafar, who went in to the kha- 
“ lifs apartment. Almost immediately on his entrance, the kadi AbA JAsuf 
“ was railed in along with Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (13) and Ibrahim Ibn Abd 
“ al-Malik ; and a moment had scarcely elapsed when Ibrahim came forth 
“ decked in a robe of honour, with a standanl borne before him: he had also 
“ l)een betrothed to al-Aalia, who was then brought to him in state, and 
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« carried, 'with the money ((f'AicA Jttafar had promised)y to Abd al-Malik's 
** house. Jaafar then came out and ordered us to follow him home, where he said 
“ to us: ‘I suppose that your minds are so taken up with Abd al-Malik’s aflair, 
** that you would like^fk^^tOiw the result ?**->Our reply was: 'That is precisely 
" what we desire ;jgj|^sJaai|iy made us. the following narration : ' I stood in the 
" presence of the CSon^jyilNler of the faithful, and info^cd him of Abd al-dda- 
" lik’s conduct from ;fhp beginning to the end, and. the khalif exclaimed, '* Kx- 
cellent! excellent^' Ai^what did you do for him ?” I here informed him of 
" the promise made him; and the klulif Approved of it and con- 

" firmed it. You result.’ (In Ibrahim Ibn 

" al-Mahdi said : 'By Allah! I know not which (o/*ll^^yM||nDadrairc most : 
" Abd al-Malik’s drinking nahid and putting on attii?%|^^tot from wliat he 
" usually wore; he who was ^M|ii|l^m:in, scrupulously deiSut, full of gra- 
" vity and sedateness; or thej^Hw^tich Jaafar took with ar-Rashid; or ihe 
" confirmation given by ar-R^CHMO the promises made by Jaafar.’ ” — It is 
related that one day, at Jaafar’s, t^ee^c flw towards Ahii Obaid the Thake- 
fite, and that Jaafar ordered it to be driven away, when Abu Obaid said : 
" Let it alone; it may perhaps bring me jgood luck; such is at least the vulgar 
" opinion.” Jaafar oiyhis ordered one thousand dinars to be given him, saying : 
" The vulgar oninic^^^ e^firmed Strode was then set at liberty, but it 
'* flew towards Abfi'!§HHll. a SMmd ti^, and Jaafar ordered him another 
present to the same %tnountj«isg%fe[h following anecdote is given by Ibn al- 
Kkdisi (14) in his Hist^ of vIot^/'A sla^i||A«>^bo vnft just sold to Jaafar 
" for forty thousand diSars, said^ her formw owners ‘Remeniber the pro- 
" mise which -y 9 U made me, never ft), sril me even from necessity (15);’ she 
" then wept, and he exclaimed, 'BsaP-' tritness that I set her free and take her 
“ for my wife.’ Jaafara^n hearing this) gave the money to her owner, with- 
" out accepting any fhii^n return.”— Manyaare the examples related of his ge- 
nerosity ; he was also\.th|^ 08 t eloquent person of his family. The first of the 
Barmekides who acted as.^ir was Khkiid Ibn Barmak, who was raised to the 
vizirat by (thf^jj^lif) asJstyEEUi after the assassination of Hafs al-Khallal ; (this 
circumstance ia, related gl^Die life of Qafs). Khalid continued'in the vizirat till 
the death of aSrSainih, which event took place on Monday, 13ih of Zii ’1-IIijja, 
A.H. 136 (June, A.D. 754) ; and was confirmed in his post, the same day, by the 

39 
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new khalif, al-Mansur, brother to as-Sadah. One year and some months after 
this, he was removed through the intrigues of Abu Aiydb aUMdriyani, who 
had gained great influence over the mind of al-Mansdr, and represtmted to him 
that the Kurds had taken possession of Pars, and dMt’ISiktid was the most pro- 
per person to arrest their progress. I^balid waa^the^P^ sent off to that 
country, and, in his absence, Abd Aiydb got all thc^^n^onty into his hands. 
Ibn al-Kadisi says that Kha|U died A. il. 163 (A. D. 779-80), but Ibn Asakir 
states, in his History of Damascus, that he W'as born A. H. 90 (A. D. 709), and 
died A. li. 165 (A. U. 781-2): God knows best!— Jaafi^ll^^ tahen a solid hold 
on the predilections of ‘jsis^shi4$ ’^ho yielded to his inflit^ce and granted him 
his friendship ; the^egi^'^f favour which lie attained was unexampled, so much 
so that the khalif caiis^ a robe to be made with two separate collars, which he 
and Jaafar wore at the same time. Ar-J^hitj^ould not suffer lieiiig deprived 
of .laafar’s company, neither could he bear separated from his own sister 
al-Ahltasa, daughter of al-Mahdi, whom he 1ov(^ with an extreme affection ; his 
pleasure was never complete in the absence of one or the other; be therefore 
said to Jaafar: ^‘My pleasure is never complete except when you and al-Abbasa 
are with me; I shall therefore marry you together, in order that you may 
legally keep company with her; but ^ware that you meet her and 1 not pre- 
37 ** sent !” Jaafar accepted this condition'and married'h^f ^t at last the favour- 
able feelings of ar-Rashid towards h^m and, t|m Iku^kides undenvent a total 
change ; he reduced that family to ruin^ ^pj^m^ar to dliath, threw his brother 
al-FadI and his father \ahya into prison, i^'^Wre left them 1o die (as will be 
mentioned in their respective articles). Historians disagree respecting the mo- 
tives which turned ar-Rashid against them; some go so- far as, to say that when 
Jaafar and al-Abbasa were married on the condition above-mentioned, and bad 

e.oniinucd fur a time to observe it, she conceived a {^ssion for her hust>and, 

■.» 

who refused however, through fear, to accede to her desires: she then had 
recourse to a stratagem, and sent to Attaba, Jaafar's mother, I'equesting to be 
oflered to him ns a slave, (for Jaafar's mother made him a present every Friday 
of a young virgin, with whom he passed the night, having previously taken 
some nabid.) This proposal having been rejected, al-Abbasa said to Attkba : 
** If you do not consent to what I desire, 1 shall tell my brother that you asked 
** me to act so and so; whereas, if I bear a son to Jaafar, it will be a source of 
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** honour to your family; and what could my .lather do, were he to discover' 
the circumstance?” - Jaafor’s^j^ther was indli^ by this to accede to alrAh- 
basa’s request, and she be{j%n by'j^niiMn^ to'her Mn that s|^ would give him a 
fair slave whom she then had in her possession, and whom she ^es^ihed as pos- 
sessing great heliSte'AJaa&ir asked her,* time after lime, to fulfil her promise, 


and she, on 
slave, told al-Alibiisa tot 




St his desires were at length excited to possess the 
)ld herself in readiness, and that night she intro- 
duced her into Jaafar’s chamber. Her c^gitehangR .was not known to Jaalcir, 
as he had never met her but^in the khali^preseijlejiifand did' not then dan? to 
cast his eyes on her. ^When they had b^tf'lS!|||ie:jm|^ tether, she said to him : 
“ What think you of the stratagems practised by 'prhifcl^cs'?”'— “\\'hat princess 
“ are you?” said Jaafar. — thy .sovereign mistress,” .she n‘plicd ; “I am 
“al-Abbasa!” Irnmnliat^y'^^ fumes of the nafmi were dis|)dled from his 
head, and he sought his mT|ilh|ftlp|tTT whom he said : ‘‘Mother, you have bi*ought 
“me to ruin ( 16 )!” The pregnancy of al-Abbasa wa$ the result of this inter- 
view’, and she gave birth to a son, whom, to avoid 'jUscovery, she sent off to 
Mekkd* under the care of a slave called Raiyt^h, and rf 11111110 whose name was 
Barra. At that time Yahya, the son of KhSilid, was inspector of ar-Kaslud’s palace 
«nd harem, the doors of which he used to lock and tlien I’ctirc witli the keys. 
The strict conntiemenk in which he kcq| the females of the harciii induced at 
length Zobaida to make complaints of him to (Jier hushant/) ar-Rashid, who 
said to him; “ Father,”— So lM|ufed to call him— “ Father, why does Zo- 
“ baida complain of you?”— **^^^mander of the faithful,’’ said Yahya, “can 


“ you 8U$p(?ct me of dishonouring 
— “Then,” replied Yaliya, “hearkai 


irem?” — “No;” answered the khalif. 
)t to what she says of^’nie.” After 


this, Yahya acted towards her w’ith such increased rudeness and severity, that 
she complained again to ar-Rashid, .^ho said to her: “I cannot harbour any 
“ suspicion against Yahya relative toirfy harem.” — “Why then,” replied she, 
“ did he not prevent his son fi’om Acting as he has done?” — “What has he done ?” 
said he. She then informed him of al-Abbiisa’s adventure. “ Is there any 
“proof of this?” said ar-lIashid.—*‘ What stronger proof than the child?” — 
“WTiere is it?”— “It was here, burfearing a’discovery, she sent it to'Mckka.” 
—“Does any other but yourself know this?” — “There is not a slave-girl in 
“ the palace but knows it.” Ar-Rashid then spoke no more to her on the 
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.suhjc(',t, but manifcsttMl latef fiH intention of makinf;; (he pilgrimage to Mekka. 
When he set out with Jaafar 4^ (hat pUioe'^ a.l-AMi>im wrote to the slave and 


thl^Aiirse, direcUj 


into'Yenieii) witlit the ehild. Ar-Rashid, on 
arriving at Meklyi^^mmisSioned a person of ooiiGdence to investigate the eir^ 
cumstance, it was discovered that the child really From that 

lime, the khalif nourished in his bosom evil intcntioi|Hj^ffsl^H|L&^^ 

Ihti Ikidruu speaks of Jaafar in his commentary ou l^jpegiac poem composed by 
Ihn Aljdun on the fall of thc J^n^’l-Aftas ftS): this^a/da commences thus: 


Aftob {inflietin^) 
[of it ) ; why then W( 



iune)^ time toments (tu) s^II with the traces 
[hnreaQ images? 


And the mention of ij^afar occurs in the commentary on the following verse 
of (he {M)cm: 




(Fortune) made Jaafar to taste of death by thetf^ord (10), whilst FadI and the vene- 
rable Yahya liHtkedon. w* 

— In the following Ahd Nuw&s alludes to the circumstance mentioned 

hv Ihn Radriin: » * 


Say to the trusty servant of God, the offspring of princes and able rulers : " When 
“ yon wish to make a traitor lose his head, slay him not withttie sword, but marry hin» 
“ to Abbilsa." >’■ * 

' ■’ / 

According to another statement , (a e/esc^d^f of uiU,) Yahya Ibn Abd Allah (20), 
who had revolted against ar-Rashid, was jJvep' by him in chaige to Jaafar, 
who kept him prisoner in his house. ThiMYaHya^ having asked to sec Jaafar, 
said to him': ‘*Fcar God, 0 Jaafar! in yoti^'cdnduct towards me, and avoid the 
risk of having my ancestor, the propiet*Muhammad, for an adversary {on the 
“ tiay of jndgnienC)', for I solemnly aver that I never excited a revolt.” Jaafar 
was toiiclu'd with this ap|)cal, and i*eplie(|^ *'Go to what country you list.”, “1 
“ fear,” said Yahya, “les* I he arrestU fmd brought Imck.” Jaafar therefore 
sent with him a person who conducted him to' a place of safety. When the news 
of (his rcaclusl nr-Rashid, he called Jaafar into his presence, and after a long 
conversation, addressed him thus: ‘^0 Jaafar! what is Yahya doing?” To which 
.laafar answei-ed: “lie is still as he was.”—** Swear by my life tliat it is so,” 
said tlic khalif; hut Jaafar, after some moments of silence and hesitation, said: 
“No! I swear by your life that I have set him free; fori knew that no evil was 
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in him.” -“Il was well done,” said (he khalif; “you have not acUnl contrai-y 
“ lo my intentions.” When Jaafar withdrew, ar-RashUl followed him with his 
eyes and said: “May God slay me if 1 slay ihce not !” — It is said Uiat Said Ihii 
Salim was asked what was the crime of the llarmekides which had merited lh<* 
wrath of ar-Rashid, and that he answered: “Qf.a verity! they committed no- 
“ thing to warj^t' ar^Rsyfhid’s conduct towanjs ttteni; hut the day (of their 
prospeif^f^tk power) had been long, andthai.v^ldch continues long l)econies 
“ irksome.^ ^here were tliose aihbhg the best of men, who wore 

“ fatigued withtlie leng^H^P^ l^|^if Omar’s rt'ign,altliough the likeof it was 
never seen for justice, wealth, ahd victories; they also liore with 
“ impatience the sway of Othimn ; lind both were murdered. Resides, ar-Rashiil 
“ saw that geneil&ity had become their habitude; that the public wei-c loud in 
“ their praise, and that meu’^ hopes were fixed on them and not on him. 
“ Less than this sulliccs to ei^tc the jealousy of princes; so ar^ashid cou- 
“ ceived ill-will against them, wreaked his vengeance on th^n, and tried to lind 
“ out faults (with wliich he might reproach them). Resides this, a certain dc- 
** gree. of presumption was sometimes visible in the conduct of J.'iafar and al- 
“ Fadl, (although Yahya was exempt from it; for be bad more; solid ex|N>rieiiee 
“ than the others aa4 .kj^tcr skill in aQairs.) This induced some of their ene- 
“ mics, as al-Fadl and btiH!^, to have n'course to ar-Ra.shid, from 

“ whom thej concealra the g(% done by the Rarmekides, and only told him 
oi iheiK (they persevered in this) till they brought about what took 

“place, ikltb^finis, when any persons spoke ill of the Rarmekides in ar-Ra- 
“ shtd’s presence, he would say : 


‘ Perdition to your faUierB (21).J blame them less, or fill the void which they hav«‘ 


it is also stated tliatiiihe ruin of the Rarmekides was caused by a memorial 
which was presented to ar-Rashid by ..an unknown individual, and which con- 
tained the following lines : 


Say to God’s trusty servant upon earth, him who has power to loose and to bind : 
“Behold, the.son of Yahya has become a sovereign like yourself; there is no differ- 
“ enco between you 1 Your orders must yield to his, and his orders dare not bo rc- 
“ sisted. He has built a palace, of which the like was never erected by the Persian or 
“ the Indian (kin^f). Pearls and rubies form its pavement, and the floor is of amber 
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** and alues-wo^. We fear tbit he will inherit the empire, when yon are hidden in 
*' the tumb. It is only the insolent slave who rivals his master in splendour.” 

litO On reading this paper, ar-Rashid conceived a secret hatred for Jaafor.->lbn 
Badrun relates that Olaiya, daughter of al-Mahdi (22), said to ar-Rashid, after 
die fall of the BanneUides: lord, I have not seen jpu enjoy a day of per- 

feet happiness since yoi^pi^^Jaafar to death. Vhy did4||h^do so?” To 
Uiis ar-Rashid replied: life! if 1 l|iQ.u ght that even^mj^ipmost gar- 

** ment knew llic reason, 1 shdufd tear it Jaafar wahlexecuted hy 

ar-Rashid's orders at a place called al-OH|^ m^R«|^^vince of al-Anh&r, on 
Sunday 30th of Multarram (or ori the ‘first on||||H||^. H. 187 (end of January, 
A. D. 803.) — At-Tabari says in his History: “flfTfiie year J86, ar-Rashid made 
the pilgrimage with the Barmekides, and arrived at Hira1|^i|l Mekka in the 
mouth of Miiharram, 487; he shipped at |he palace of AAn al-lbkdl for 
** some dayl, and having then embarked, he descended the river to.al-Omr 
“ near al-Anbar. the eve of Sunday, last of Muharram, he sent the eunuch 
“ Ahd Hashim Masrdr with AbO Isma Hammad Ibn Sklim and a troop of 
“ soldiers to guard the issues of Jaafar’s house, and MasrOr went found 

“him engaged in a party of pleasure with Ibn Bakhtyashd the phy- 
sician(23) and Abu Zakkar al-KalwM&ni (24) the^^^ musician. Masrdr 
“ dragf'ed him out violently and led hiiffio'ir-Rayd||fs^pmiQn, where he- impri- 
“ soiled him and shackled him with an ass’s fmters.* He then ii^pned ai'^Ra- 
shid of his arrival, and was ordered by him to behead him .”- j^t-Tabari then 
gi've.s in full the history of Jaafar.-^Al-Wkkidi says: “ Ar-luiAild. stopped at 
“al-Omr, near al-AnI)ar, on'his return from Mekka in the year 187; he then 
“ wniaked his vengeance on the Barmekides and slew Jaafar on the first of Safar; 
** his body he ordered to he gibbeted on one 8}de:.pf the bridge of and 

the head he caused to be stuck up on the olhcr.” — Another histoi^firi .sthtes 
that Jaafar’s liody was gihlictcd on the hridge opposite'" to as-Sar§t (25). — As- 
Sindi Ibn Shahik (26) relates as follows : 1 was one night asleep in the upper 

“ room of the guard-house, which is'"^1ri the western side (<^the Tigris), and 
I saw in a dream'' Jaafar, who stood before me in a robe dyed with saifron, and 
" recited these verses (27) : 

9 

• (’Tis now) as if not a soul had ever lived between al-Hajhn and as-Safa (S8) I As 
• if there had never been one friend in Mekka to hold evening converse with another I 
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‘ For we were its inhabitants, bnt we perished by the vicissitudes of tirtfe and the pre- 
* cariousness of fortune (29).’ 

** On this I awoke in ^rror, and related my vision to one of my friends, 

“ who answered: ‘ Th^h0v confused dreams (30), and it is not all which a 
“ man sees (m will bear interpretation/ 1 then returned to my 

“ couch, but scarry closed my eyes when I heard the challenge of the 
“ sentries an^ the Suardy^|Ma||y ringing of the bridles of post-horses (31), 

** and a knocking at chamber. I ordered it to be opned, and 

“ the eunuch Sall&^j|^jltra ^ ^y^ m ar-Rashid never sent out but on impor- 
“ tant business,) yfej^ ^ hud^pfl and my joints trem- 

‘‘ bled, for I i mj |g | M|^at wena|r^t seJm concerning me; but he sat 

“ down by my i|^p^P^nded me a lett^JpN^l of which 1 broke open, and 
“ lol it contained these words » 0 Sindi t th^eUer ts written with our otvn hand, 

“ and sealed with the seal-ring which we wear on our Jingerj it will be pre— 

“ seated to you by Salldm aUjibr^ts ttnd ojLsopn as you read it, even before 
you lay it out of your hand, ^ yabya Ibn 

Khdlid, {may God not protect h^jJ^^na^Oving seized on him, put him in 
“ heaiy irons and bear him to the pmoS^n th§ city ofal-Mansur{^i2), which 
“ is called l\d\» Order also your lieutenant Bdddm Ibn 

“ Abd Allah to go the same time that you ride off to the 

“ house of his father Yahya, the news spread abroad: telhhim to do 

“ with aUFadl whed you ara oi^psd to do with Yahya, and let him take him 
“ to the same prison. On fil^^ng wit^ Viese two, senti^sSne of your men 
to seize on the children, 'brothers, am^felatidns of Yahya — Ibn 
BadrOn also relates the fall of the Barmekides with some additicmal eircum- 100 
stances which 1 am induced to give here in an abridged manner. After tbe 
passage relative to Jaafar wjiich has been^ired above (35), he says: “Then 
“ (ar-Rashid) called as-SinlH Ibn Sbahik And ordered him to proceed to Bagh- 
“ dad and arrest secretly the BarmekiJIs, their clerks and their relations, which 
“ was done. Ar-Rashid was then with Jaafar at al4)mr, near al-Anldis. Jaafar 
“ wii^ his lodgings at tbe time, and had calle#in Abij*^Zakk&r and his slave 
“ girts ; the curtains (of the apartment) were closed, and AbA ZaklAr had sung 
“ to him this song: 
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‘ What want they with us? They never cease to watch ns (36) ! Their only thought 
‘ is to (lotiH't (the joys) which we conceal.’- 

“And ar-Ilashid called his pa{;«; Yasir and .said tojiim: ‘I have chosen you 
“ for a Im8iiic.ss which I do not tliiiik fit to confide to any other (37); justify 
“ then the opinion wliicli I liavc of you, and beware resisting me, or you die.’ 
“ — To this Yasir answered: ‘ Were you to m’dcr me to kill myself, I would do 
‘•it.’ — ‘Go then,’ said ar-Ra.shid, * and hnng me immediately the hejid of 
“ Jaafar Ihn Vahya.’ Yasir was confounded'^ and ga'vtfno answer. ‘Wretch!’ 
“ e.\claime«l ar-Kashhl, ‘do you he.sitate?’— ‘It is a Wi^ business;’ replied 
“ the other; ‘would that 1 had dieji iMsfore^tJ^his h(^r I’ — ‘|Sxccute my orders!' 
“ said the khalif. Yasir then wentlo Jaafa/s, and fou^d in company with 
“ Ahu Zakkar, who was singing tl^e verses: 

• Leave ns not, for every man must meet death cither in the ni{;ht or in the day. 

‘ Treasures, ttiough well preserved, must one day be exh.tiisted. t^ould you be pre- 
' served IVom the allacks of misfortune, I should give my own wealth and that of my 
‘ fathers to secure your safety.’ 

“ (I'V/'.y//’ f/ien entered) and Jaafar said) to him; ‘I am happy to receive your 
“ visit,. 0 Yasir; hut am displeased fit your entering without jmrmission.’ — 
“ ‘ ATy business,’ said Ya.sir, ‘does not admit bf ccaf^jj^y (38).’ He then iu- 
“ formed him of the oixlers which he had reemved (ron^ 4be khalif. Jaafar, on 
“ this, kisw'd Yasir’s feet and said: ‘Let me go in and make my will.' — ‘As for 
“ {;oing in,’ answered Y.asir, ‘ it is impossible for me to grant it; but make your 
will if you plrttse.’ — ‘ You arc under obliga’tions to me,’ said .Taafar, ‘and you 
“ can repay them at tin* present moment only.* — ‘ You will find me prompt to 
“ do any thing,’ said Yasir, ‘except to disolx:y the Commander of the faithful.' 
“ — ‘Return then,’ said .faafar, ‘and tell him that you have put me to death; if 
“ he express his regret, I shall owe you iny life; and if not, you can fulfil your 
“orders.’ — ‘Impossible!’ said Y.asir. — ‘Let me then go w'ith you to his tent, 
“ that I may hear the answer which he'^akes you, and if he persist in will- 
“ ing my, death, yon can exmite his commands.’ — ‘To that I consent,’ replied 
“ the other, lie ll«*n entered the tent of ar-Rashid, who, on hearing the 
“ noise of his approach, said to him : ‘Have you done it (39)?’ Yasir told him 
“ what Jaafar bad said. ‘Vile wretch (AO)!” exclaimed the khalif, ‘if you an- 
“ swer me another word, 1 shall send you Inifore him {to the next world).' 
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“ Yasir then retired, and having put Jaafar to death, he oarri(*d in his head 
and placed it before the khalif. He looked at it for some time, and then or- 
dcred Yasir to bring in two persons whom he named. VViien they eame, he 
“ said to them: ‘Strike off Yasir's head, for I eannot lM.‘ar the sij'ht of Jaafar’s 
“ munlercr.' ” — In another part of tlic luxtk, Ihn Uadriin relates this anecdote: 

“ During the pilgrimage, Jaafar had irmarked ar-Rashid's estrangement, and 
“ on arriving at llira, he rode out on business to a ehnreh, in whieh he found a 
“ stone with something written on it, whieh he did not understand, lie sent 
“ for interpreters to have it explained, with the intention of drawin;; from it 
“ an omen relative to what he had to fear oi' liope from ar-Rnshid. The 
“ inscription wms read, and it ran thus: 

‘In the year that the family of Mumiir (VI) perished, by the spot where the monk 
‘ built the eliureh, the hojios of the needy were KximI on them no longer, and the eri- 101 
‘ minal ceased to fear them. Their hair breathed the «idonr of musk and the perhiiiie 
‘ of ambergris, which caused the rose to frown [icith jcniousij). They became food tor 
‘ the worms of the earth ; the patron had ceased to exist, and those also who sought 

* his favour.’ 

“ Jaafar, on hearing this, was dejected and said : ‘Our fortune has pa.ssed 

“ away!’ ” Al-Asmai related this anecdote : ** Ar-Rashid .sent for me after In* 

“ had put Jaafar to ^|^th, and on my arrival, he said: ‘It is for some verses 
“ whieh I wish you to hear.’ 1 answered: ‘If it pleases the Commander of the 
“ faitliful.’ He then repeated to me these liiu's: 

* Had Jaafar apprehended death, a bridled courser had saved him; and precaution 
‘ against {the stroke of) fate had placed him in an asylum which oven the eaj'le would 

* despair to reach. But when his day was come, no horoscope c«)uld repel misfortune 

* from him .’ 

“ I perceived lhat the verses were his own, and said : ‘They ait* the best verses 
“ on the subject;’ and he said to me: ‘ Rejoin now your family, O Ihn Koraih! 

“ if you like.’ ” — It is stated that Jaafar, some days before his deatli, intended 
to ride to ar-Rashid’s, and called for an astrolalic lhat he might choose a (Jucky) 
hour for the purpose: he was then in his house situated on the Tigris, when a 
boat passed by with a man in it, who, although he did not .see Jaafar or know 
what he was doing, recited this verse: 

in his ignorance he takes counsel of the stars, but the Lord of (he stars does what lie 
wills. 


40 
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Jaafar, on tin's, threw down the astrolabe and rode out. It is also related 
that on the morning after the night in which Jaafar was put to death, a bill was 
found posted oh the door of Ali Ihn Isa (42) Ibn Mahan's palace at Khorasan, 
containing the following lines written in a large hand : 

The iinfortonato sons of Barmek have been ovcrwholmcd by misfortune. Their fate 
is an example for us, and let him who inhabits this palace take warning. 

When Sofyan Ibn Oyaina heard the news of Jaafar’s death and the misfortune 
of the Rarrnekides, he turned towards the (43) and said: “OniyGod! he 
‘'relieved me from the wants of this world; relieve him from the pains of the 
** next!” — On the death of Jaafar, a great number of elegies were composed on 
him by the poets, in which they deplored his loss and the misfortunes of his 
family ; the following verses on the subject wort* composed by ar-Rakashi (44) : 

Those whose hearts were free from anguish such as mine, enjoyed quiet and repose ; 
but sleep is not suited for my eyes. The passionate lover is wakeful, but it is not love 
which prevents my eyes from closing. 'I'hoso sad events have awoken me; and when 
others yield to slumber, sleeplessness is mine, it was a heavy blow for me to lose 
those princely stars by whoso generous showers wo were watered when the skies 
withheld their rain. Let bcneKcence and the world now say adieu to the glory of the 
Barmekides 1 Before tliy fall, O son of Yaliya I I never saw one sword cut by an- 
other (45). By Allah I were it not through fear of inf«)rmoc|||^nd of the khalif’s eye 
which sleepeth not, we should walk around thy gibbet (a$ rovKKrthe Kaaba), and kiss it 
ns men kiss the sacred stone (40). 

1GB The .same poet said, in a lament on the death of Jaafar and of bis bi’other 
al-Fadl: 

Behold htiw the cutting sword of the Barmekides has been broken by that of the 
Ifashimites. Now that FadI is dead, tell the camels that they may repose (47), and tell 
misfortunes to come renewed each day. 

Dibil Ibii Ali al-Kliiizai said, on flic same subject : 

On seeing the sword fall upon Jaafar, and on hearing the khalifs herald cry ven- 
goaiu'c on S'ahya, I wept for (he world [of which they were the ornament)^ and 1 felt 
how true it was that the goal of human life is the (piitlingof the world. 

And Siilili 11)11 Tarif.said of them : 

O for the sons of llarmek and the happy days [of their power ) ! with you the world 
was [brilliant a«) a bride ; but now it is widowed and bereft of its children. 
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The apprehension of prolixity prevents me from giving numerous passages 
from the eulogistic poems and the elegies composed on the Barinckides ; the 
prestmt article has already attained a considcrahle lengdi; hut this, it is true, 
was rendered unavoidable hy the necessity of stating, in a connected manner, the 
particulars of their rise and fall. — One of the most singular examples which his- 
tory olTcrs of the vicissitudes of fortune is thus related hy IMuhammad Ihn ai'- 
Rahman al-Hashinii, chief of the prayer at Kufa(48) : “ On a certain day, whit;h 
“ was the Festival of Sacrillccs (49), I went in to my mother’s, and found with 
‘‘ her a woman of respectable mien, hut dressed in shabby clothes. ‘ Do you 
“ know who this is?’ said my mother. — ‘No,’ I replied. — ‘This,’ said she, ‘is 
“ the mother of Jaafar the Barmekidc.' On this I turiuxl towards her and sa- 
“ luted her with respect,* we then conversed tO(jc‘t.hei* for some lime after 
“ which I said: ‘Madam (50), what is the strangest thing that you havt* seen?’ 
“ To which she an.swcred: ‘There was a lime when this anniversary found me 
“ with four hundred female slaves standing behind me to await my orders, and 
“ yet I thought that my son did not provide for me in a manner adecpiate to 
“ my rank; hut now my only wish is to have Iavo sh(‘C[>-skins, one to s<*rve me 
“ for a bed and the other for a covering.’ 1 gave her,” said the narrator, “ five 
“ hundred dirhems^uid she nearly died from excess of joy. She afterwards 
“ continued to visit’wWill death placed a separation between us.” — 1 found the 
word Omr, as here written, in a manuscript which had been rea«l over and care- 
fully corrected; Ahu Ohai<l al-Bakri (51) says, in his Mojarn [or t/ief ionary of 
proper namex), that in the expression killdyat al-Otnr [cell of an oinr), the 
word omr \a.vax\^ convent . 


(1) The khalif ^ as the spiritual chia||| imam of the Uloslims. 

(2) This place lies near Medina. 

(3) For ho will shower down on them the rain of his generosity. 

(4) These words mean, the pulp or Huffing of almond eomfiU. - I have not been able to find this term in 
the Calcutta edition of the Mukhlatir, or abridged treatiso on rhetoric, by at-TaftAzAiii. 

(5) The Uashimites were all members of the khalifs family, being descended, like him, from llAshini Ibn 
Abd Mankf. 

(6) All the members of the Abbasidc family and the chief ofilcers of their empire wore black. 

(7) The rutdfiya was a sort of cap the precise form of which is not now known. A little farther on, ihi.H 
species of cap is called a kafansda, which name is now given to the coif worn by Christian priests in that 
country. 
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(8) Nahtd is a fermciiUMl liquor made of dates, Iml in many cases, this term is employed to denote wine 
made of grapes.- Ibn Klialduun is of opinion that In the present case the date-liquor is meant. — (See M. dc 
Sacy's Chrestomathie, tom. 1. p. 380.) 

(9) A pint, ill Arabic {rail] ; which word our principal orieiatalist.s with the eiception of M. d« 

Hammer, pronounce incorrectly roil. 

(10) About ninety thousand pounds sterling. 

(11) Governors of provinces were entitled to have a standard borne before them. 

(12) This is certainly a mistake; it was Ibrahim, brother of this Abd al-Malik who was named governor 
of Kgypt. — As these two persons tilled places of the highest importance under the Abbaside khalifs, 1 shall 
here give some account of them. 

Abd al-Mnlik Ibn SAlih was descended from flAshim, grandfather of Muhammad, and was consequently 
related to ar-Rashld. The following genealogy will render the degree of their relationship more appreciable: 

IIASlilM 

I 

ABD AL-MUTTALIB 

I 

A L- ABB AS 

I 

ABD ALLAO 

I 

ALI 


SAMIl 

I 

ABO AL-MAI.IK 


Mt'IIAITMAD 

I 

AL-MANSI 7 R 

I 

AL-MAIIDI 

I 

AR-BASIIID. 




on the lieatli of her master, she was bought by SAiih, to whom she bore a soiMHmed Abd al-Malik, the sub-, 
jectof this notice. Some even say (hat Abd al-Alalik was son to .MarwAii, for according to them his mother 
was pregnant when she came into the possession of SAlih. In A. II. 173 (A. D. 789-90), Abd al-Malik com- 
manded the Saipyn, or annual summer incursion made into the territory of the Greeks; in 175 (A. 1). 791-2) 
he defeated the Greeks and returned with seven thousand heads of enemies slain in battle. In 177 (A. II. 
793-4) he was appointed governor of Damascus by nr-RashId, and in 178 he was named governor of Egypt, 
blit did not proceed to that conntry. In 187 (A. II. 803), he was accused by his own son, Abd ar-RahmAii, 
of aspiring to the khalifat, and was arrested by order of ar-Rashld, who only spared his life from the 
reluctance he felt to shed the blood of a Hasbiniite. Abd al-Mill^was then kept in conrincment by his 
orders ; it was only on the accession of the khalif Amtn that be ^MMcstorcd to liberty. He received the 
government of Syria from this prince, and died in 193 (A. D. 808-9), a short time before his protector lost his 
life.— (Ibn al-Athlr's Kdmil. Abrt 'l-MahA.sin's an-Ai</tIm nz-Zdhira, Al-Makrizi’s Khitat.) 

His brother Ibrahim Ibn SAlih was appointed [governor of Egypt by the khalif al-Mahdi in A. If. 105 
(A. D. 781-2'. Under his adiiiinisiratioii, a member of the Omaiyldc family, Dlhya Ibn al-Muassab 
w J 1 Bni Abd al-Aztz Ibn MarwAn, revolted In Upper Egypt and had himself proclaimed 


khalif. Ibrahim was eitreincly remiss in taking measures to suppress this insurrection, and he even seemed 
to take no notice of it. Al-Alahdi was so highly displeased at this conduct, that he deprived him of his place 
in A. II 167, and lined him in a sum of fifty thousand dinars (twenty-five thousand pounds sterling); but 
he afterwards took him into fovour and gave him another government. The khalif ar-Rashld rc-appointed 
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him to the province of Ei^ypt in A. H. 17A (A.D. 792^ and ho died there in less than three tnoiilhs after liis 
nomination.— (AbA ’l-MahAHin's jVtijrtm.) 

(13) Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was a jurisconsult of the sect of Abh llnnlfa. His life will be found in this 
work. 

(14) This is probably the same historian iiicritioned in the note, page 200. 

(15) Literally: Not to cat the price obtaiiiijd for me. 

(16) Literally: You have sold me for a vile price. 

(17) The Band Muhannat an Arabian tribe settled in North Africa, pretended that they drew their descent 

from this boy, whom they called Sarrit KhaldAn's Hist, of the Mustajariiltc Arabs.) 

(18) The dynasty of the BanO 'l-Aftai reigned for some time at Badajos in Spain, but was overthrown by 
the al-Murabits under the command of Ydsuf IbiiTAshinii in A. Jl. 486 (A. T). 109.1). — The poem of Ibn 
Abddn with the commentary of Ibn Badrftn will be published under the direction of professor Weyers of 
Leyden. 

(10 Literally : It choked Jaafar in making him sw allow the saliva of the cutting steel. 

(20) Abulfedte Annales, 1. 11. pp. 60.80; and M.deSacy's Chrestumathir, t. 1. p. 4 of the Arabic te\l. 

(21) Literally: No fathers to your fathers. 

(22) Olaiya, daughter of the klialif al-Mahdi, was born A. II. 160 (A. D. 776-7). Her mother Makni^na 
was a slave girl possessing every perfection of mind and porsoUt w ho had been bought by al-Mahdi for 

one hundred thousand dinars (upwards of fifty thousand pounds sterling). By her charms she gained 
al-Mahdi's afTectioiis to such a degree, that his wife ul-KhaizurAii could not repre.ss her jealousy. 01ai>a also 
waseitrcmely beautiful, but her forehead was rather high; to conceal this defiicl, she. wore a fillet or diadem 
set with precious stones. She had an eiquisite taste for music, and in that art she surpassed her hnif-brothei 
Ibrahim, whose talent was so eminent. The airs and verses of her composition excited the utmost admiration, 
and are mentioned with hi gh.eu logiuni by Abfi 'l-raraj al-l.spahAiii, who has inserted a portion of them in his 
Kitdb al-Aghdni. It wo^HR during those periods of delicate health in which females are not alloweil by 
4Khe Muslim law to fulfil tli^Rlty of prayer (see D'Olisson's Empire Othoman^ t. 11. p. 39), that she indulged 
her passion for music and conviviality; but on her convalescence, poetry and song were disroiitiiiued, 
and she abstained from nabid (see note (8^, page 316): her occupation was then to read the Koran and oilirr 

books. She used to wrjte poetical epistles to her friends and to a slave of ar-Ka.shtil'.s, named Tnll ( J,]? dew . 
Some of these pieces were set by her to music and arc still preserved; they are sliorf, but respire an ardent 
passion. Her brother ar-Roshtd disapproved of her familiarity with Tall, but afterwards gave him to lier.iii(l 
authorised her 
affectioii and 
Mfisa 

imperial family.— (From the KUdb o/'A^/nlnt,wliich contains a long notice on Olaiya, interspersed with many 
curious anecdotes.) 

(23) This was Gabriel Ibn Bakbtyashd. See also the Chrestomathie, tom. 1. pag. 53, and UuMMI's 
Aleppo, vol. II. appendix, p. v. A long account of his life may be found in the Tdrlhh al-ilukamd, 

(24) Aboil ZakkAr I'avcugle ^tait iiii chanteur de BagdAd ottachd a la faniille dcs Barmekides, (jul faisaieiit 
grand cas dc lui ct Ic coinblaicnt dc bieiis. 11 dtait aupres dc Djafar ct lui chaiitait dcs vers cxpriniaiit la 
pensde que la menace dc la murt cst iiiccssammenl suspciidiie sur i'homme, lorsqiie Mesruur entra cliargd des 
ordres du calife llarouii, et fit trancher la tAte a Djafar. Abou ZakkAr demaiida aver instance qu'oii lui doiinAt 


to do with liim as she 
lelebratcd in her versi 
Ibii 


die nhuisc 

^^pn I 


eased. Another slaxe called Uaslia also honoured by her 

r death took place A 11. 210 (A. D. 825-6^: she was then wife to 
Muhammad Ibii Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn AbbAs, a member of the 
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la rnort a lui-m<^nic; lljafar, disait-il, a (itd mon bienfait«ur, II me aerait Irop dur dc lui §urvivre. Mcsrour 
rdpoiidit qii’il allail consiilter a cct dgard la volontil de Haroun. II porta au calife la t^te de Djafar et lui 
ri^pc'da ce qii'Aboii Zakkar avail dit. Ccl avcugle, dit llarouii, qu'on ac ratlache; informe-toi du tralte*- 

mrnl qu'il rm*vaildc lljafar; jc voui qu’oii luieiialloue un scmbable.— (A^Adrif. tom. IV. fol. P8.) — Commu- 
iiiratvij by M.Caussiii de Perceval. KalwAdAni means native of KalwdUd, a town at two parasangs' distance 
from llaghdad. — (Abft '1-FadA's (veography, p. 303.) 

\i‘A) As-Sardt is the name of the canal on which Baghdad was built by aUMaiisftr. — (See M. dc Sacy’s note 
III the first vol. of the Chreitomathie, p. 08.) 

(20) It appears from the sequel, that as-Stndi Ibn ShAhik was ar-Rashld’s Sdhih at^Shorta, or chief of the 
armed police. Ibii SliAhik was a native of India and an enfranchised slave of al-MansOr. He filled a number 
Ilf eic\ated posts under the Abbaside khalifs: in the year 170 (A. t>. 702), he was governor of Damascus; in 
187, as appears by Ihn KhallikAn's citation, he was Sdhib aa^Shorta, and at another period he acted as 
kadi at Baghdad, where ho died A. 11. 204 (A. D. 810*20). - {Mir dt az-Zamdn, MS. No. 040, fol. 41 verso.) 

v27} These verses are taken from a well-known poem in which AAmIr Ibn al-Harith deplores the misfortune 
of his tribe, the Jorhainitcs, w ho had been guardians of the Kaaba at Mekka, but were no longer in possession 
of that honourable ol1ice.~(Sec the Excerpta ex Abulfedd in the second edition of Pocock's Specimen liial. 
tr. pag. 361 ; Fleischer’s Annalei AnteUlamicw^ p. 192, and Schulten’s Monumenta f^'etuatiora Ar., p. 1.) 

(28) Uajiin and Safa are hills near Mekka. For Safa see Biirckhardfs Travela in Arabia, vol. 1. p. 

(29) Literally: But wc were destroyed by the vicissitudes of nights and stumbling fortunes. 

(30) Koran, sur.12, ver. 44. 

ully It would appear from this that a number of small bells were fastened to the throat-band of the bridles, 
as with the post-horses on (he continent. 

The city of al-Mansdr; Baghdad, founded by that khalif. 

(.33; Jiaba az-Zanddika, the prison for Zenc/iAs, or atheists.— See DTIerbelot; ZsnniK. 

(34 The maiiu.scripts and the printed text have m 

t33; See page 308. 

*30; Literally: They aleep not off ua ; that is, their vigilance is never lulled so that their attention is drawn 
off us. 




(37) Literally : For which I judge not fit either Aluhammad or Abd Allah or al-KAsim. 

(38) l.iterally: Is too grave for that. 

(30^ Literally: What is behind you? An expression frequently used in the sense of **Wha( have you 
iloiie?" 

(40) Literally: O augena pudenda matria iwr! a foul imprecatlon^^rid very common in the mouths of the 
ancient Arabs. Sec another example in my iHwdn cl’Amro7-ifa4|W|| 20, note. 

(41) A sketch of the history of this family will be found in Pococli^^Bc<m 0 n Uiat, At. 

(42) This Ali Ibn Isa is spoken of in the lives of TAhir Ibn al-tlusaln and al-Fadl Ibn ar-Babl. 

(43) 8ec page 37, note (3). 

(4jy The poet Abh '1-AbbAs al-Fadl Ibn Abd as-Samad ar-RakAslii was born at Basra, but settled at Bagh- 
dad, where he celebrated in his verses the praises of llarhn ar-Rashld, al-Amtm and the Barmekides. He and 
AbO NuwAs were constantly at enmity with each other, and his pretensions and pride exposed him to the at- 
tacks of all the other poets of the day.— (The khattb's Tdrlkh Baghddd, No. 034, fol. 148.) The date of his 
death is not given. 

(40) There is here a play upon words ; means a aword and metaphorically a prince. 

(46) This is an allusion to the ceremony of the Tuwaf, which consists in walking a certain number of times 
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round thekoabo, at Mekko, and kissing the black stone.— See Sale’s introduction to the Koran, and Durck- 
hardt’s Travelt in Arabia, vol. I. p. 172. 

(47 * He means that there existed no longer a generous patron in the ^orld ; and that the camels uhich I1.11I 
borne him across the deserts to solicit Fadl’s bounty, might 110 ^ enjoy repose, as he should not require their 
services again- 

(48) One of the privileges possessed by the governors of provinces uas to preside at Friday prayers as the 
representative of the khalif, but this ofllcc u as often tilled hy the kadi. 

(40) The Festival of Sacrifices is held on the 10th of Zd ’1-Kaada. 

(50) To avoid confusion, the Arabic, uords lu Omma{0 mother!) are here rendered by madam. 

(51) Abd Obaid Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Azlz al^Bakri ^as a native of Cordova. Died A. II. 487. This is 
the author of the geographical vtork, a portion of ^hich has been translated and published in the \olirct vt 
Extraits, tom. XII. For his life, seeCa.siri's fWdiotheca Arabira, tom. II. p. 40; and for specimens of hi< 
poetry and the history of his ancestors and himself, see Ihn al-AbbAr's al-Uutlat as-Siyard, fol. 82 et seq. 
See also the translation of al-Makkari by Mr. (layatigos, vol. 1. p. 512. 


JAAFAR IBN AL-FURAT, camed also IBN HINZABA. 

Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Jaalar Ibn Miihaniinad Ibn Musa Ibn 
al-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, and generally known by the .surname of Ibn Ilin- 
zal)a, was vizir Ikhshid family in E{;yi>l during die proteclorsbij) of 

jCafiir. AVhen Ka8||Kook the sovereign authority into his own liaiuls, he 
served him in the same capacity, and he continued to act as vizir and direct the 
administration of the Egyptian and Syrian provinces for Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn 
aUIkshid, on the death of Kafur. He then seized on a niimlier of the great 
oflicers of the empire, and extorted sums of money from tlicm ; he arrested also 
Yakub Ibn Killis, who was (afterwards) vizir to al-Aziz al-Oliaidi, and forced 
from him a sum of four tho^loKl five hundrtxl dinars. Ibn Killis was delivemi 
out of his liands by the sh4|||||piuslimal-Ilusaini (1), in whose house he lay con- 
cealed for a time, and then lied secretly to Maghrib. Ibn al-Furat was not, Ktn 
however^ able to satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Kafiirites, the Ikhsbi- 
dites (2), the Turkish mercenaries, and the other troops, as the persons who 
had farmed out the diflerent branches of the public revenue {laid him nothing. 

His authority was shaken to such a dqjree, that he was twice obliged to conceal 
himself, whilst (a seditious multitude) pillaged his palace and the houses of 
some of his partisans. About this time Abu Muhammad al-Husain Ibn Alxl 
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Allah Ibn Togbj, prince of Ramla (•!), arrived at Misr, and, having arrested 
Ihii al-Furat, he caused him to lie put to torture and indicted on him a heavy 
(Inc. Al-lliisain then apfiointed his own secretary al-IIasan Ibn Jabir ar-> 
lliahi (4) to the place of vi/ir, but through the intercession of the sharif Mus- 
lim, he set Ibn al-Furat at lilierty, and retired to Syria after entrusting him 
again with the government of Egypt. This happened at the beginning of the 
month of the latter Rahi, A. II. 358 (February, A. D. 960). {Jhn al-Furdt) 
was learned himself, and loved learning in others ; he taught the Traditions on 
the authority of Muliammad Ibn ILarun al-IIadrami {native of Hadramaui) and 
the Traditionists of haghdad his contemporaries; he transmitted them also as 
they had enme down to him from Muhammad Ibn Said al-Burjumi, a native of 
Emessa, Muhammad Ibn .Taafar al-Kharaiti (.5), al-llasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
RasU'mi, al-IIasan Ibu Ahmad ad-Uaraki and Muhammad Ibn Omara Ibn Hamza 
al-lspahaiii. He related having heard read a Majlis, or conference, composed 
by Abd Allah Ibii Muhammad al-Raghawi (6), and that lie did not possess a 
copy of it; “If any one brings it to me,” said he, “I will make him a rich 
“ man.” When vizir of Egypt, he used to leach the Traditions by dictation, 
and for that reason was visited by eminent persons from distant countries. 
The same motive induced the hdfz Abu '1-llasan ad-Uarakutni to make the 
journey from Irak to Egypt; and as the vizir had the iiifl||Plon of compo.sing a 
Musnad (7), he coiitiiiued with him till the work was linished. Ibn al-Furat 
wrote also a treatise on the proper and patronymic names of men (8), and some 
other works. The kliatib Abu Zakariya at-Tabrizi mentions, in his commen- 


tary on the [)oems of al-Mutanabbi, that this poet, when he visited Egypt, cele- 
brated the praises of Kafiir and the vizir Ibn al-Furat in the kastda of which 


the verses rhyme in /I, and which begins thus ; 

Votir love will appear whether you resist it or not 



He nam(‘d it the Jaafanya [after Jaafar Ibn al-Furdt)y having terminated 
one of the verses with the word Jaafar, and inserted the words Jbn al~Furdt in 
the following line: 

I should have made a bracelet fur the arm of him who announced the news of Ibn 
aUFurAl’s approach, and have rewarded the servant who shouted with joy. 


As the vizir did not satisfy his ex|)ectations, he abstained from reciting this 
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poem to him; and on setting out for Arrajan with the intention of visiting Adad 
ad-DawIat, at whose court Abu ’I-FadI Ibn al-Amid, the vizir of Rokn ad-Daw- 
lat, was then residing, he changed the address of the kastda, and converted it 
into a panegyric on Ibn al-Amid, whose name he inserted in place of Ibn al- 
Eur^t’s. He composed some other pieces in praise of Ibn al-Amid, hut this is 
a splendid production. We shall insert litTe another observation made hy tliir 
same khatth, where he explains al-Mutanahhi's kasfda rhyming in y/, which 
contains the account of his journey to Kiifa and I he description of the places 
at which he stopped succe.ssively on the way; in this piece the poet attacks Kafur 
in these terms : 

What are the objects which raise the langhter of Egypt, laughter which nearly re- 
sembles weeping? There is a Nabatean from as-SawAd (9), who gives lessons on the* 
genealogies of the desert tribes ( 10) ; and a negro whose lip is half ns large as himself, 
and whom they stylo the moon of darkneis. When 1 praised that hippopotamus, niy 
piec«!s were half poem, half incantation (to charm the brute) ; and it was not so much to 
praise him as to satirize the human race (1 1 ). 

On this the khatib observes, that by the Nabatean he meant Ibn al-Furat, and 
by the negro Kafdr; but, after all, such an attack does not detract from their 
merit, for the noblest characters have always been subject both to blame and 

praise. The vizi|||||[bu ’l-Kitsim al-Maghribi says in his yidab al-K huwdss : 

**In a conversation wmi the vizir Ihn al-Furat, I tpiotcd to him pass.'igt^s from 
‘‘ the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and he betrayed, by th<.* very cxc«’ss of his appro- 
“ bation, his concealed (hatred) for the poet; he. w^is afraid of appearing like 
one who was prevented by a feeling of private animosity from conctirring 
“ with the public opinion {respecting al-Mutanahhi’s eminent talent). He 
had been satirized by the poet, and that was the motive of his enmity towards 
“ him.” — The birth of Ibn^^Fiirat look place on the .3rd of Zii ’1-lIiJja, A. II. 
308 (April, A.D. 921); he crod in F^ypt on Sunday, 1.3th of Safar (or of the 
first Rabi), A. II. 391 (January, A.D. 1001). Prayers were said over him by 
the kadi Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn an-Noman (12); aiid he was interred in the 
lesser Karafa, where his tomb is still conspicuous. — Thabit Ibn Kurra says in 
his History (13) that Hinzdba was the name of his father’s mother. This word, 
when used as an appellative noun, means a short and corpulent female, — The 
hdfiz Ibn Asakir speaks of this vizir in his History of Damascus, and mentions 
the following verses as composed by him : 


VI 
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lie who humbieth his soul, prosorveth it in repose, and passeth his nights free from 
anguish. 'I'hc storm, in its violence, throweth down only the loftiest trees. 


The same writer says: “ lie was very benericent towanls the inhabitants of 
“ xMekka and Medina; he puix'hasod a house in the latter city, close to the 
“ mosque, and separated by a wall only from the tomb of the Btesse<l Prophet. 
“ He directed, by his will, that he should he buried in this house, and he en- 
“ joined the s/utrf/s (14) to carry that into clTeet. When he die<l, his bier w’as 
“ lK)rne from Egypt to those two cities, and (o« iis approach to Medina), th»! 
“ sharifs went fortli to meet it in acknowledgment of the benefits they had 
“ received. They bore the liody to Mckka and made the pilgrimage with it, 
“ visiting the temple, walking round it, and stationing at Mount Arafa. They 
“ then brought the corpse to Medina and interred it in the house of which we. 
“ have spoken.” This is in contradiction with what I said above, and God best 
knows the truth! I shall only observe that die tomb of which I have spoken, 1 
myself have seen in the Karafa, hearing the following inscription: “This is the 
“ tomb of Ahii ’1-Fa<ll Jaafar Ihn al-Furat.” I have since found a note in the 


handwriting ol Abu hKasim Ibn as— Snli, in which it is stated that the vizir was 


buried in the audience-hall of bis great palace, and tliat ibe body was afterwards 
removed to Medina. 


(1) Thc! Bliartf AbA Jaalur iMiisliiii Ibn Obaiil Allah Ibii TAhIr al-Hiisaiiii [descended fi'om aUIlusain 
grandson of Muhammad), surnamed also Muslim al-Ala^ii {descendant of AH aiul AbA Jaafar al-Alani, iias 
an emir of crniiieiil taleiils and merit; he acted a ronspieiiotis part at the rapture of Misr by the troops of 
the Fatimite klialif al-Moizz (see the life of the kdid Jawhar), and was treated villi preat respect and fa- 
vour by that prince. Al-Mnizz having one day found in his palace, or on the pulpit of the mosque, a piece of 
verse inviting him to prove the genuineness of \m descent from the klialif Ali by obtaining the consent of the 
llaiiA TAhir, Mii.slim's family, to a matrimonial alliance with his ovn, he asked Muslim to gi^c one of his 
daughters in marriage to his son al-Aztz. MiisHin refused on lh^^||^a that they were already betrothed to 
relatives of his own family. Al-Moizz was so highly displeased ot the rejection of his offer, that he im- 
prisoned Muslim and seized on his property. From that periotl Muslim was never seen again; some say 
that he was pul to death by the orders of the klialif, and others state that he escaped from confineinent, but 
perished in one of the deserts of IlijAz. Ills grandson nl-Ilasan became siillan of Mckka. (Sec Vmdai at- 
Tdlih, MS. No. (klA, fo|.20A.) 

(2) The Kafdrites were iiiamlAks of KAfAr, raised by him to places of high authority. The IkhiMdites 
were thc mamlAks and partisans of thc Ikhslilde family. 

(3) Al-llusaiii Ibn Toghj had been elected regent by the troops, during the minority of his relation AbA 
*l-FawAris Ahinad Ibn Ali Ibn al-lkhshld. Thc poet al-Mutanabbi composed some poems in his honour.— See 
page 110. 
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(4) In two manuscripts of Abft *l-MahAsiii's History of Egypt, this name is written [az-Zinj/tni , 

(5^ AbA Bakr Muhammad Ihii Jaafar ol-KharAlti, author of the ,}fakArim nhAkhIdk and other works, died 
at Jaffa or Askalon in A. 11. 328 \A.D. »3tM0^.-(Ad-Dahnbi’s TArIkh ahhlAm; al-YAii.) 

(6) AbA *1-Kasim Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-ltnghawi was born at Baghdad. A. II. 214 ^A.B. 82B . 
11c was a hAfiz of the highest reputation. Died A. H. 317 (A. D. 020). lie composed a Mojam, or catalogue 
of the roiiipanioiis of Muhammad.— (TdrlA/i al-ttlAm. Ilajji Khalifa.) 

(7) Mu$nad: a collection of Traditions, each of them accompanied with the names of Traditionisls by whom 
it had been handed down. 

(8) A branch of the science of the Traditions treats of the Tradilionists. their names, country, credibility. 

etc. 

(9) Az-SawAd; Babylonian Irak- 

(10) That is; he taught the history and genealogy of the ancient Tratlilionisls. 

(11) In praising KAfilr he satirized all mankind, for so despicable a being as KAfdr was among the best of 
them. 

(12) Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn aii-NoiiiAn was grand kAdi of Egypt under the Fatiinite khalif al-lla- 
kim, who put him to death A. H. 395 (A. D. 1005). -(Expose de Vliiztoire de$ Druzta, tom. 1. pages 
298, 308, 314, 310.) 

(13) Sec page 200. 

(I f) A family ofs/mrt/'s, or descendants of Muhammad, were then governors of Mekka and Afedliia. 


IBjN iiS-SARRAJ AL-KARI AL-RAGIIDADI. 

Abu Muhammad Jaafar Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-llusain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar as- 
Sarraj (the saMler)^ sumamed al-Kari al-Baghdadi (the Koran-render of 
Jiaghdad), was the chief hdjiz and the most learned man of the age. lie 
composed some admirable works, such as (he Masdri al-OsshdJi (Death- 
places of Lovers), lie taught the Traditions on the authority of Abd Ali Ibn (1) 
Shadan, Aln\ ‘1-Kasim Ibn Shahin (2), aI>Khallal (3), al-Rarmaki, al-Kaxwini, 
Ibn Ghailan (4), and others, llis disciples were numerous, and among them was 
the Hiifiz as-SilaO, who was proud of citing the authority of such a master, 
although he himself had met and studied under the principal Tradilionists of 
the time. Ibn as-Sarraj has compostid some good |)octry, of which we may 
give the following specimen : 

The caravan departed, and, from affection towards them, my tears gushed forth. 
The voice of separation incited them to abandon the place of their dwelling, and they 
loaded their camels. Say to those travellers who have journeyed out of my sight, 
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althout'h they arc lodged in my heart, that they spilt my blood on the morning of de- 
parture, although 1 committed no crime. What harm would it have lione them, had 
they suffered me to quench my thirst for their society with repeated draughts? 

Itiii By the same (to his mistress) : 

You promised to visit me every month ; visit me now I the month is finished, visit met 
The space which separates us extends from the river al-Moalla to the town of Shah- 
rozilr. The months of your forced absence are a reality, but the month of our reunion 
is an illusion (5). 

The kdtib Iiiiad ad-din (jives the follo\vin(j; lines, hy the .same author, in his 
kharida ; 

The hoary-headed pretender to youth dyes his beard with woad, to prevent it from 
giving him the lie . 

Ihn as-Sarraj was horn tow'ards the end of the year 417, or the beginning of 
418 (February, A. D. 1027); the sharif M-Mamar al-Mubarak Ihn Ahmad 
Ihn Ahd al-Aziz al-Ansari says, in his iVafaydt as-Shiiydkh (Ohituar)- of the 
Shaikhs), that his hirlli took place at Baghdad, A. H. 416. He died at Baghdad 
on the eve of Sunday, 21stofSafar, A. H. 500 (Octok-r, A.D. 1106), and was 
buried at the gale of Abrez. 


(1) III till! Arabic tent the wnrd Ibn baa been uniiitiuilionally uiiiiltcii. 

(2) The hiliz AbU Hafa Omar Ibn Ahmad al-Uaghdtdi, aurnamcil Ibn Shthln, cmiiposed a great number ol' 
works; al-Husain, son of the khalit al-Muhtadi Bills, states that they amounted to three hundred and thirty; 
among the number was a commentary on the Koran in one thousand parts, or quires; a collertion of aiithenti> 
calcd Traditions still more voluminous; and a historical work in one hundred and ilfty quires: this last is 
mentioned by Ilajji Khalifa under the title of Kathf al-MamtlHk (I'lUgel's edition, t. II. p. 148). Died A. II. 
38S(A.0.99!i4l).-(AI>YSii.) 

(3) The hAllz AbA Aluharamad al-IIasan Ibn Aluhammad al-KhallAI was a preacher end traditioniiit of Bagh- 
dad. He wrote some w orks and taught the Traditions on the aiithoffty of the Sahthi of Bokhari and Muslim. 
Ilied A. H. 430 (A. D. 1047.)-(AI-YAri.) 

(4i The hkllz Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn fihailan died A. II. 440 (A. D. 1048-0).— (AbO ’l-FadA.) 

^8) Tlic original is remarkable for an ingenious play upon words, by which the poet is enabled to terminate 
each of the three verses with the syllables ihahrosM, In the second line, however, he has committed a 
fault; tot ShahmUtr, the name of the town, is in the aecusative case, and should be pronounced MuArosAru. 
-(AI-YAfi.) 
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ABU L-MAASHAR AL-BALKllI. 

Aim 'LMaashar (1) Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibii Omar aUBalkbi {native of 
Balkh)f the celebrated astrologer, was the great master of bis age in that art. 
He composed a numl)er of instructive works on the science of the stars, such as the 
Mudkhil {introduction)^ the Zaij {astronomical tables)^ the Oliif '{thoHsands) (2), 
etc. He was singularly fortunate in his divinations. I have read in a collection 
of anecdotes, tliat he was in the service of a prince who wished l(» arrest one ol' 
the great officers of his kingdom, who had committed some crime and th<*ii con- 
cealed himself through fear of punishment. As this officer was aware that Ahii 
’1-Maashar w'ould discover him by means of the op(n*alions which he employed 
for finding out treasures and tilings hidden, he thought of doing something to 
Itewildcr the astrologer and baffle his penetration ; and he remained therefori* 
some days seated on a golden mortar whieh he had placed in a vessel conlaining 
hlood. The prince, lieing unable to di.scover him, notwithstanding the .strictest 
perquisitions, sent for Abd ’1-Maashar and ordered him to employ his usual pro- 
cesses and find out in what place the officer was; the astrologer, after erecting 
a scheme by wdiich he might make the discovery, remained for a time in silent 
amazement; and on the prince’s asking him the cause, replied that what he .saw 
was most extraordinary; the man whom they wished to discover was on a moun- 
tain of gold, which mountain was in a sea of blood. ‘‘And I know not," said 
the astrologer, “of any place in the world such as that.” On tliis, the prince 
ordered him to observe anew the aspect of the heavens, and examine again by 
means of another scheme. The result was the same, and Abii '1-Maa.shar de- 
clared that he had never met with the like before. The prince, having lost all 
hopes of discovering the offender by this means, dcclarad by proclamation that 
he would pardon the man and the person who harboured him ; and he. gave 
public proofs of the sincerity of his intentions. The officer’s apprehensions 
being thus allayed, he left bis hiding-place and presented himself before the 
prince, who, on learning from him where and in what manner he had been 
concealed, was struck with admiration at the artifice he had employed and the 
skill of AbA ’1-Maashar in making the discovery. — Other anecdotes are related 
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of his successful divinations. He died A. 11. *272 (A. D. 885-6). — Balkhi 
IBO means native of Jialkh, a large cily in Khorasan, which was taken by al-Ahnaf 
Ihn Kais ai-Tnmiini in the khalifat of Olhman. Al-Ahnaf was proverbial for 
his prudence: his life shall be given in the letter Dad. — {See ad-Dahhdk.) 

This Astrologer is better kmmn in Europe by the eorrupteii name of Albumaier, Casiri has given the 
list of his works in the Uibliotheca Arubica, tom. I. p. 3.'S1, after the Tdrikh al-ifukamd. A number of his 
astrological works are to be found in the Uib. du Boi, 

;2) See Casiri, page 8tfl . 


JAAFAR IBN IIAMDAN AL-ANDALUSl. 

Abu All Jaafar Ihn AU Ibn Ahmad Ihn Hamdan al-Andalusi, prince of 
al-Masila and emir of the province of az-Zah in Ifrikiya, was a generous patron 
and friend to men of learning; a number of admirable poems, beautiful beyond 
description, were composed in his honour by Abu ’1-Ka$im Ibn Hani. It was 
this poet who made llic following verses in his praise : 

There arc two thin{;s of which the languor is unequalled in the world ; my body 
{consumed with love) and the dark enchanting (1) eyes (of my mutrets). There are three 
brilliant luminaries — the sun, the bright moon, and Jaafar. 

As for the long kasidas {which Ihn Hdni made on him, they are so generally 
known that) it is useless to give extracts. Al-Masila was founded by Ali father 
of Jaafar, and it is known to this day by the name of Mastla hani Hamddn {the 
Masila of the Hanuldn family). The hatred which subsisted between him and 
Ziri Ibn Man&d, ancestor to al-Moizz Ibn Ridis, and their mutual contestations 
led to a war, and a terrible battle ensued in which Ziri was slain. Bolukkin, 
whose life has been already given {page 267), succeeded his father Ziri, and 
acquired such superiority that Jaafar, finding it impossible to resist him, aban- 
doned his kingdom and fled to Sfiain, where he was killed A. II. 364 (A. D.* 
074-5). Such is the summary of his adventures, which arc too long to be re- 
lated in detail. — Masila is a city in the province of az-Zab, a region in Ifrikiya. 

(1) Bnehanitng: literally Babylonian. An allusion to the angels iiirAt and MtrAl, who taught men 
ftorc^ry at Babel. (See Koran, surat 2.) 
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JAAFAR IBN FALAII. 

ALA Ali Jaafar Ibn Falah al-Kutami [belonging to the Berber tribe Kntiinni) 
was one of al-Moizz al-Obaidi's {generals, and was .S(!nl by him with al-Kaid Jawiiar 
(whose life will be given lalcr,) to make (he con(|ues( of F{;yi>t. He was (hen 
directed by Jawhar to proceed to Syria, and lie took tltc tow ii of Raiiila in the 
month of Zu ’1-Kaada, 358 (September, A. D. 9G0), and llie city of Uamaseiis 
in Muharram, 359, after some mistauce from the iniuibilants. He tiien weni 
to ad-Dakka (1) on the river Yazid, outside of Damascus, and from (hat place lie 
marched, tliough unwell, to meet al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad al-Kirmiti (2), siirnained 
al-Aasam, who was advancing to attack him. {Jn the combat which ensued) 
Jaafar was taken prisoner and slain by al-Kiitniti ; a great nunilM>r of his fol- 
lowers fell in the action. This happtuicd on Thursday, (>(h Zu ’l-Kaada, 3()(( 
(September, A. D. 971). After his death, the following' lines (it is said) were 
found written on the door of Jaafar's palace : 

Thy inhabitants, 0 mansion! have become the sport of Fortune; Fortune hath de- 
stroyed them, and they arc dispersed never to moot again. Whore arc those whom wi‘ 11(7 
unco saw residing in tlicc, and by the hands of whom Fortune inflicted evil and poured 
forth benefits? 

Jaafar was a chief of high authority, and his praises were often siinf; by the 
|K>e(s; the lines which follow were composed on him by Ibn Hani : 

In questioning the [returning) caravans, I learned excellent news of Jaafar Ibn FalAh ; 
and, by Allah I when we met, my oars had not heard any thing superior to what I wit- 
nessed with my eyes. 

Those two verses are generally said to have Ijcen made by Abu 'rammara on 
the kadi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, and according to them (he first verse end.s thus : 

/ learned excellent news of Ahmad Ibn Duwdd j but this is a mistakt*, for the 
name is not Ahmad Ibn Duwad, but Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwdd, and tlu^ mea- 
sure of the verse docs admit of the latter reading. 

(1) According to the Uardiid, ad-Dakka U a tillage near Damascus. 

(2) AI-Kirmi(i (Me Karmat or KanMtim)', Ibn Kballikkn. In aiiolbcr pari of bis «ork, says that lliis 
name is pronounced al-KirmUt. 
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JAAFAR IBN SHAMS AL-KHILAFAT. 

Abu ’1-Fa<ll Jaafar llm Shams aUKhiiafat {sun of the khalifat) Abi Abd Allali 
Muhammad Ibn Shams al-Khilafal al-Mukh(ar al-ATdali, surnamed Majd 
al-MuIk {glory of the kingdom), was a poet of talent and celebrity. lie wrote 
a (p'cat deal, and books lranscril)ed by him are in high request for the elegance 
of the handwriting and their correctness. Some of his works are compilations, 
and contain pieces, the c](‘gancc of which proves the goodness of the {taste which 
presided at their) selection llis collected poetical works are of considerable 
merit; the following passage, composed by him, I found in his own hand- 
writing : 

Distress is followed by happiness, and soon perhaps may be heard the harbinger of 
speedy bliss. Consider also that the evil which ceaseth is preferable to joy just passing 
away. 

The following line.s were made by him on Ibn Shukr Abii Muhammad Abd 
Allah Ibn AH (I ), vizir of al- Malik ahAadil and of his son al-Malik al-Kamil : 

Fear indnees people to praise thee with their tongues, and they pronounce in your 
presence the highest culogiums. 1 may yet live, however, to sec the time in which 
those tongues shall be loosened (2) (and speak the truth) . 

One of our literary men at Cairo told me, in reciting these verses, that they 
were by Ihn Shams al-Kliilafat; hut I met with them afterwards in an old book 
containing a collection of dilferent pieces, and there, the author is not named. 
The p<M'uliar cast of Ibn Shams al-Khilafat’s |X)etry merits approbation. He 
was born in the month of Muharram, A. II. 543 (A. D. 1148), and died on the 
12th Muharram, G22 (January, A. D. 1125), at a place called al-Kum al-Ahmar 
{the red mound) outside Cairo. — Afdali is a title given to the persons who were 
in the service of al-Afdal Amir al-Juyush, {the vizir) of Kgypt. Shams al-Khi- 
lafat, this ]ioct's father, was born A. II. 520 (A. D. 1125), and died in Zd ’1- 
Hijja, 509 (A.D. 1174). 

(1) Sec page lOA, note (16'. 

(2) Literally : Thinkest thou that time may delay the term of my life, so that I may live till the loosening 
of the tongues ? 
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TllE EMIR JAABAR. 

The emir Jaabar Ibn SM)ik al-Kusbairi, surnamed Sabik ad-diti [the surpasser 
in religion)^ is (he person after whom the castle of Jaabar obtained its name ; but 
the sole information that 1 have been able to procure respecting him amounts 
ouly to this : he was advanced in age and blind ; he liad two sons who robbed on 
the highway and rendered the roads dangerous; the castle continued in his lOtt 
jMssession till taken from him by the sultan Malak Shah son of Alp Arslan 
(whose life shall be given). Jaabar was killed aflerwanls in the beginning of 
the year 464 (A. D. 1071-2). These particulars 1 found in a historical work, 
but some doubts remain on my mind as to tlieir exactness; for the sultan 
Malak ShMi did not come to the throne till the death of his father Alp Arslan, 
who was slain A. 11. 465 (A.D. 1072); unless, indeed we suppose that he took 
the castle in his father's lifetime, and was then acting as his lieutenant. The 
date of Jaabar’s deatli may however be erroneous. — My object in noticing 
this difficulty was to prevent the reader from supposing that the fault origi- 
nated witli me, or that I passed over it witliout perceiving it ; but I have been 
since enabled to verify the circumstance, and I find that Malak Sbab, in his ex- 
pedition to Aleppo, A. II. 479, took this castle, and put Jaabar to death on 
being informed of his evil conduct. It was also named ad-Dausariya after its 
founder Dawsar, a page of an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir, king of Ilira, who had 
placed him there to guard the Syrian frontier (1). — The word Jaabar signifies 
in Arabic short and thick. 

(i) ‘See, however, Frcyieg's proverbs of al-MaidAnI, p. 198. 


NASIR AD-DlN JAKiVR. 

Abd Said Jakar Ibn Yakdb al-Hamadani {riaiive of Ilamaddn), and sur- 
named Nasir ad-din [defender ctf religion)f was governor of Mosul, having lieen 
appointed by Imad ad-din Zinki, lord of Mosul, Mesopotamia, and Syria, as 
his lieutenant in that city. He was tyrannic, unjust, a shedder of blood, and a 
violator of property. Having strengthened the walls of Mosul, he was admiring 

42 
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lilt* soliiiity of llicir construction, when a luadniaii cried out to him in these 
sensible lerins : *‘Are you able to build a wall which may arrest tlx; course of 
“ approaehiiijj fate?” — Diirinf]; his (jovernment, Mosul was closely besieged for 
a time by the khalif al-Muslarshid ; but Jiikar, who had already fortified and 
entrenched the city, rt;sistcd the attacks of the khalif, frustrated his efforts, and 
forct»l him to retire. This w’as in the month of Ramadan, A. 11. 527 (July, 
A. D. 1133). Farrukh Shah (1) al-Khaf:(ji, a son of fheSeljuk Sultan Mahmud, 
was then at Mosul ; but it is stated by Ibn al-Athir, in his History of the Ataheks, 
that the Khafaji who was at Mosul during these events, was Alp Arslan (another) 
son of [the .sultan) Mahmud. This young prince had been confided to the care 
of Zinki, who re<*eived, for that reason, the title of Atdhek: this words means a 
hringer up of princes; atd in Turkish signifying and hek, emir. As Jakar 
was frequently in opposition to al-Khalaji and thwarted him in liis projects, the 
latter took the opportunity of Ziiiki's departun; for the siege of al-RIra, to 
arrange, with some of his partisans, a plot for the death of Jakar. On the 8th, 
or (acconling to .some) on Thursday, 9fh of Zu 'l-Kaada, A. II. r)39 (May, A. D. 
1145), .lakiir proceeded to the palace, that h(‘ might pay his salutations to the 
prince; and was lh<;re attacked and slain by the conspirators. Zinki (hen a])- 
fiointed a new governor named Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Raktikin, who w'as father to 
Muzaflar ad-din, lord of Arhela: Zain ad-din was an upright man, and govcrncKl 
his suhjccts with justice. Zinki, on his return to Mosul, confiscatc'd Jakar’s 
property, seized on his treasiii'cs, and extorted large sums from his relations and 
the ]H‘rsons in his service. Jakar had nominated to a place of authority in 
Mosul one al-KazAvini, a wick«*d wnrlch, whose tyrannical conduct excited 
general eomplaint; he was therefore obliged to appoint another, named Omar 
KtOlIm Shikla, whose administration was also very Ixid : on this, the following 
lines were composed hy a native of Mosul, Abii Abd Allah al-llusain Ibn Ahmad 
11m Muhammad Ihn Slmkaka, who duxl A. II. 533 (A. U. 1138-9). 

O, Nastr ad-dtiil O, Jakar 1 a thousand Kazwiiiis rather than one Omari If Hod 
flung Omar down to hell, hell would complain of his wickedness. 

— Jakar is a foreign name, and i Iielieve that he himself was a mamliik. 


(i; 


This nnrnc is also written 


J * 




I'arCkkh Slidh. 
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JAMIL THE POET. 

Ahu Amr Jamil, tlic> colcbi'alud poel ami tlu' ioviT of Puthaiiia, was son uC 
Abd Allab Ilm Mamar Ilm Siil>ah Ibn Zabyan Ibii Hunn Ibii Kabia Ibn llarani 
Ibii Dultba Ibn Alxl Iltn Kalhir Ibn Ozra Ibn Saad Ilm Ilndaitn Ibn /aid Ilm 
Lailb Ibn Snd Ibn Asiam Ibn Albaf Ibn Kndaa. Jamil was oiu* of (bo famous 
Arabian lovers: his jKission for Ttndiaina commoncod wbon bo was a boy; on 
attaining manbood he asked ber in marriage, but mel with a refusal, and be 
then eomposed verses in ber honour and visited ber seeixHly at Wadi l-Kura (1), 
where she resided. His poclieal composiiions aii; so well known, (bat it is 
no(‘diess to quote any of lliem. Ilm Asakir relates, in his history of Damaseiis, 
that a [H-Tson said to Jamil: “If yon read (bo Koran, it wonltl be more prolit- 
“ able for you than composing poetry;” to wdiicb Jamil replied: “There is 
“ Alls Ibn Malik (2) who tells me tliat the Blessed Prophet said : ‘ Wisilom is 
“ eertainly {to he e.vlracteti) from some poetry.’ ” Jamil and Biitbaiiia, who 
was siirnamed 0mm Abd al-Malik, both belonged to (be (rilxr of Ozra; beauty 
and true love alKUiuded in (hat tribe: it was saiil to an Arab of the Hesert, 
a member of the tribe of Ozra : “What is (be. matter with your hearts? 'I’bey 
“ are ns (he hearts of birds, and dissolve away like .salt in water. \Miy ba\e 
“ yon not more firmness?” 'I'o (bis (be other repliinl : “ We see eyes of wbieb 
“ you do not see the like.’’ — Anoiber Arab being asked to what family In* 
Ixrlongi'd, made this answer : “ I am of a [M'liplc who, when tliey are in love, 
“ die. ’ A girl, who beard him say this, exclaimed : “ By the Lord of the 
“ Kaaba! 'I'liis man b;loiigs to the tril>e of Ozra.”— The author of the Kitdh 
al-^glidni says: “ Kntbaiyr, the lover of Azza, handl'd down by tradition the 
“poems of Jamil; Jamil handed down those of Ilniiba ibn Kbashram (!t); 
“ Iliidba, those of llntaiya ; flutaiya (4), (hose of Ziibair Ibn Abi Salma (5), and 
“ of bis son Kaab Ibn Ziihair.” The following verses arc by Jamil : 

Voi» told me, my two friends (fi), that TaimA (7) was the abode of (my mistress) Laila 
when summer once set in (8). But now the months of summer have 'passed away from 
us; why then docs absence cast Laila into (distant) regions? 

Some persons insert these verses in a kasida by Majnun, the lover of Laila (*J;, 
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but fhoy are not by him. — Taima was a station frequented solely by the tribe of 
Ozra. — In the same poem from which Uicsc verses are taken, Jamil says: 

Yon have continned, O Buthainal (to torment me,) so that the turtle-dove would 
sympathize with me, wore I, in the ardour of my passion, to awaken its complaints with 
mine. The jealousy of spies only increased my love, and the prohibitions of my Mends 
only made me persevere. The distance which separates us has not rendered me indif- 
ferent, and weary nights have not forced me to renounce you. O thou whose lips are 
a sweet source, knowest thou not that I languish with thirst on the day in which I see 
not thy face. I often feared that death might surprize me whilst my soul needed thee, 
as •still it does. 

170 Kulhaiyr, the lover of Azza, used to say: '‘By Allah! Jamil was the best poet 
“ among tKe Aral>s when he said : Vou told me^ my two friends, etc. — The 
following lines are by Jamil: 

I conceal the secret of my love (10), and should feel happy were you to know that you 
are [ever] remembered with sincere {affection), and that the day in which 1 meet you 
not, nor sec your messenger, seems to me like months. Were it impossible for ns to 
meet again one day, 0 then, may I meet a speedy death I 

From tlic same poem : 

Whilst I live, my heart shall love thee; and if I die, my ghost (11) shall flit after thine 
among the tombs. I look towards thee for the fulfilment of thy promise, as the poor 
looketh (imploringly) towards the rich. Other debts are paid, but there is a debtor 
who keeps no engagement with us, and «ho yet is not pressed [by us). Thou and thy 
promise are as the lightning of a cloud which withholds its genial rains. 

From another of Jamil’s kasidas: 

When I said: “0 Buthainal what is this passion which causelli my death?’’ she 
replied: *‘lt is deeply routed and will augment.” When 1 said: “Buthainal restore 
“ to me a portion of my reason, so that I may live!” she replied : “ That [which thmt 
detiretl) is for beyond thy reach I” 

By the same : 

Did the jealous spy who observes my conduct know with how slight a favour Bu- 
thaina could make mo happy, his envious passions would repose. [A word from her,) a 
no or an unlens suffices to content me ; vain desires, hopes long deforred and at last 
deluding my expectations, the sight of her for an instant, the year which begins and 
ends without my meeting her; [such are the enjoyments for which / am envied.) 

By the same : 

I should blush with shame were I seen to love one whom another had already loved. 
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or were another to be loved {by my mittrets) after me. (/ should recoil] from sippini; 
at thy lips, if love existed no longer; 1 should reject thy attachment, were it feeble. 

I avoid a troubled source at which many have drunk before. 

By die same; 

{Misgivings are) far from him who desireth nothing, and near to him who has some- 
thing to desire. O Jamil,” said Bulhaina, *' thou makest me doubt of thy fidelity 
and I replied : ** 0 Butliaina I each of us giveth the other cause of doubt ; but of us two 171 
** the most to be doubted is the person who betrayeth confidence ami keopeth not sc- 
“ crets when far from the beloved.” 

Kulhaiyr, the lover of Azza, related the following ani^cdolc: was once met 

by Jamil, the lover of Butliaina, who said lo me: ‘Where dost thou come 
“ from ?’ and I answered : ‘ From the tent of the father of the bclovetl ” — nicaii- 
ing Butliaina,— ‘And whither,’ .said he, ‘art thou going?’ I answered: ‘'fo 
“ the beloved;’ ” — meaning Azza. “ ‘Thou must go hack again,’ said Jamil, 

“ ‘and obtain from Biithaina that she appoint a place whei'c 1 may nuwt her.' 

“ I answered: ‘1 have just seen her this moment, and I should he ashanuxJ to go 
“ back.’ — ‘Thou must surely do ill’ said Jamil. ‘When,’ said 1, ‘didst thou 
“ last see Butliaina ?’—‘ At the beginning of summer,’ he replied ; ‘ the lower 
“ part of Wadi ’d-Daum (^palm-tree valfe^") was watered by a shower, and she 
“ went out with a servant-girl to wash clothes: she did not at first know me, 

“ and seized a cloak out of the water to cover herself; but the girl rt'cogiiized 
“ me, and Bulhaina replaced the cloak in the water. Wc converswl for an 
“ hour, till the sun had set, and I then asked her to appoint a place of meeting, 

“ but she answered that her family was removing, and I have not met lu-r 
“ since; nor found a trusty person whom I might send to her.’ — * Wouldst 
“ thou that I go,’ said 1, * to die camp of her tribe, and recite, as if iindcsigii- 
“ edly, some verses in which I may hint at this circumstance, in ca.se 1 find 
“ it impossible to speak to her in private?’ — ‘ Yes,’ replkid Jamil, ‘that is a 
“good plan.’ I then set out and made my camel kneel down in their camp, 

“ and her father said to me: ‘Son of my brother! what bringeth thee back?’ — 

“ ‘There are some verses,’ I replied, ‘which I liavc just happened to compost*, 

‘‘ and I wish to submit them to thee.* — ‘Let us have them,’ said he. 1 dicn 
“ recited these verses in Buthaina’s hearing: 

* 1 said to her : *0 Azza 1 1 send my companion to thee, [and he is a trusty mosseiigcr,) 
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‘ so that thou niaycst fix a place where we may meet, and that thou mayost tell me what 

* I am to do. The last time 1 met thee was in W&di 'd-Daum, when clothes were washing.’ 

“ Tlieti Uiithaiiia struck llie curtain l)chiii(l which she was, and said: * Go 
“ away! {jo away!’ — ‘VVliat is tlie matter, Buthaina?’ said her father. — ‘ It is 
“ a dog,’ rcpli<Hl she, ‘ which has come to me from behind the hill, now that 
“ the |)eoplu are asleep.’ Shu then said to her girl: *Let us go to the palm- 
“ trees [Daumdt) and gather wood to cook a sheep for Kuthaiyr.’— ‘No,’ said I, 
am in too much haste to wait.’ I then returned to Jamil and told him 
“ what had |>assed, and he said: ‘The place of meeting is at the palm-trees.’ 
“ Then Buthaina went forth with her female companions to the palm-trees, and 
“1 went to them with Jamil: the lovers did not separate till morning dawned, 
“ and I never saw a more virtuous meeting, nor two persons who knew so well 
“ what passed in each other’s hearts ; I know not which of the two was the more 
“ discerning.” — The hdfiz Abii ’1-Kasim Ihn Asakir says in his great History: 
“ y\hi‘i llakr Ihii al-Anl)ari states that the following verses were recited to him 
“ by his father as having been compo.sed by Jamil Ihn Mamar, but they are also 
“ attribiilol to other poets: 

‘I ceased not my search to find the trilM; (of my beloved), and 1 followed their scat* 

* teriMl b.iii<ls till I rode [mij cnmel] up to the inmate of the palanquin (12). 1 approached 

* her tent by stealth and entered by the secret passage ; her smooth finger-tips, stained 
‘with hinnu, were passed over my head that she might recognize me, and she said: 
‘ “By the life of my bndher, and the kindness of my father I 1 shall awake the family 
‘ unless thou «vithd rawest.” Struck with fear at her words, 1 was retiring, when she 
‘ smiled, and I knew that her oath would not bn kept. 1 then took her by the ringlets 

* and kissed her lips, with the pleasure that the man whose throat is parched with in- 
‘ tuxication, drinks the cool water of a spring (13).’ 

1722 The kiidi Ilariin Ibn Abd Allah (14) says: “Jamil came to Egypt with the 
“ intention of reciting (o Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan (15) a poem composed by him 
“ in his honour: this governor admitted him into his presence, and, after hcar- 
“ iiig Jamil's eulogistic verses and rewarding him generously, asked him con- 
“ cerning his love foe Buthaina, and was told of his ardent and painful passion. 
“ lie, on ihi.s, promised to unite him to her, and bid him stop in IVfisr, where 
“ he assigned him a habitation and furnished him with all he required. But Jamil 
“ died there very slnully after, in A. II. 82 (A. D. 701 ).” — Az-Zubair Ibn al-Bak- 
kar says that the followiiq' anecdote was related to him by Abbas Ibn Sahl as- 
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Saidi: “When in Syria, 1 met one of my friends, ■who said lo me: ‘Would 
“ you like to see Jamil? he is sick ; let us {p and visit him.' On entering, we 
“ found him near liis last, and on seeing me he said: ‘ O Ihn Sahl! what sayesi 
“ thou of a man who never drank wine, nor committed ruriiicalion nor murd<‘r; 
“ who never stole, and who bcareth witness that there is no god hut the only 
“ God.’ My answer was : ‘I think that he has attained salvation, and hope that 
“he will enter paradise; who is tliat man?’ — ‘It is I;’ replied Jamil. — ‘ Ry 
“ Allah!’ said I, ‘1 do not think that thou wilt gain salvation after having cele- 
“ brated, for die last twenty years, the charms of Buthaina.’ — ‘ May I lie de- 
“ prived of the intercession of Muhammad (on the day (^’judgment),' said lu* ; 
“ — 1 diat am now entering into the first day of the life to come, and am in ilut 
“ last day of my life in this world; —if I ever placed my hand on her with an 
“improper intention!’ We did not quit him till he expired.” It is stateil, 
however, by Muhammad Ihn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar al*Ahwazi, that he fell siek and 
died in Egypt s and tliat during his illness he was visited by Ihn Sahl as-Saidi ; 
he dicn relates the anecdote just given : God knows which statement is correct. 
The following relation is given in the Kitdh ai~Aghdni on the authority of 
al-Asmai: “A person who was present at the death of Jamil in Bgypt relates 
“ that the poet called him ttnd said: ‘If I give you all I leave after me, will 
“you perform one thing which I shall enjoin you?’ — ‘By Allah! yes,’ said the 
“ other.— ‘When I am dead,’ said Jamil, ‘take this cloak of mine and put it 
“ aside, but keep every thing else for yourself; then go to Buihaiua’s tribe, and 
“ when you are near them, saddle this camel of mine and mount her; then put 
“ on my cloak and rend it, and, mounting on a hill, shout out these versi's ; 

‘ A messenger hath openly (16) proclaimed the death of Jamil I lie has now a dw(!ll- 
‘ ing in Egypt from which he will never return. There was a time when, intoxicated 
* with love, he trained his mantle proudly in the fields and palm-groves of >VAdi ’I- 
‘ Kural Arise, Buthaina I and lament aloud; weep for the best of all thy lovers!’ 

“ I did what Jamil ordered, and had scarcely finished the verses, when Bu- 
“ thaina came forth, beautiful as the moon when it appears from behind a cloud : 
“she was muffled in a cloak, and, on coming up tome, she said: ‘Man! if 
“ what thou sayesi be true, thou hast killed me; if false, thou hast dishonoured 
“ me!’ I replied : ‘By Allah! I only tell the truth ;’ and 1 showed her the cloak 
“ which Jamil had given me. On seeing it, she uttered a loud cry and ))eat 
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her Face, and ihe women of the trilie gathered around, weeping with her and 
lamenting his death. Her force at length failed her, and she swooned away.. 
After some time she revived and said : 

* Never for a single instant shall I feol consolation for the loss of Jamil ; that time 
‘ shall never come. Since thou art dead, O Jamil, son of Mamar 1 the pains of life and 
* its pleasures are the same to me.’ 

(These verses have been already given (see page 87) in the life of the hdfiz as- 
Silafi.) — never saw man nor woman weep more than those 1 saw that day.” 

^1) WAdi 'l-Kora i§ the name of a delicious valley near Medina, much celebrated by She poets. 

(2) A celebrated companion of the Prophet. See page 235, note (7). 

(3) Hudba Ibii Khoshram belonged to the tribe of A Amir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn DubyAn. lie lived in the 
lirst century of Islaiuism, and was celebrated as one of the greatest poets among the Arabs. In a pilgrimage 
made by him to Mekka with some of his family, he had a dispute with ZiAda Ibn Zaid, one of bis relations, 
and killed him. Said Ibn al-AAsi. the governor of Medina, caused him to be arrested and sent before the 
khalif Moawia. His poetical reputation was so great that Moawia did all he could to save him, but the family 
of ZiAda would consent to no arrangement, and refused with disdain the legal ransom, though augmented to 
ten times its amount: they insisted that Hudba should be kept in prison till the majority of ZiAda*s son, 
al-Misw'Ar, to whom, as the nearest heir, pertained the right of avenging ZiAdo's blood, lladba remained in 
prison for somi years, and eicited general sympathy by his conduct, but the family of his victim was impla- 
cable, and al-MiswAr, on coming of age, beheaded him iu the presence of the inhabitants of Medina. — A very 
full and curious narrative of this event is given in the HamAso, p. 233 el eeq, 

(4) See page 209, note (18). 

(5) This is one of the authors of the seven Moallakat; his son Kaab was outlawed by Muhammad, but re- 
ceived his pardon in the ninth year of the Hijra, after reciting to the Prophet the celebrated poem called the 
Itorda. All account of his life is given by professor Frcytag iu his edition of that poem. 

(8) See page 115, note (1). 

(7) TairiiA is situated on the frontier between Arabia and Syria. 

(8) Literally: When summer had cast anchor. - The nomadic tribes removed towards the north in summer, 
and Laila's family, which probably frequented If ijAi in the cool seasons, went to the neighbourhood of TaimA, 
that they might feed their flocks in a more temperate region, when the heat had dried up the herbage in the 
station where they had passed the winter. 

(9) See M de Sacy's Anthologie grammaticale, p. 150. 

(10) Literally ; 1 keep your secret; that is, the secret of my love for you. 

(11) Literally: My owl. See Le Diwdn d^Amro p. 8; and M. de Sacy’s Anthologie, p. 213. 

(12) Literally : To the female brought up in the palanquin (haudaj). This may mean that she was accus- 
tomed, from her cliiidhood, to travel in a haudaj^ and that her parents were too careflil of her to let her 
walk or eiposc her to the sun. The haudaj is a sort of covered chair, closed In front by a curtain and borne 
on a camel. 

(13) Al-YAfl speaks of Jamil in his annals and gives these verses, but be suppresses the last for its inde- 
cency, as he says. 
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(14) Harfln Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a deicendani from the tribe of Koralth, and a native of Medina, 
wai a juriaeoniult of the lect of Mtlik. He entered Egypt, A. H. S17 (A. D. 83S). where he filled the func- 
tions of ktdi till he was depos^, A. H. i87 (A. D. 841-fi), after having administered for eight years and sis 
months. He then retired to Irak, and settled at fiarr-oMn-raa, where he died in the month of Shkbkn, A.B. 
S3S (A. D. 847). — ( Al-Askalini'a JfMory of tho MUt of Egypt, MS. No. 681 .) 

(15) Abfr 'I-Arit4 Abd al-AsIs Ibn Marwln Ibn ai-Hakam succeeded Abd ar-Hahmln Ibn Okbli as governor 
of Egypt, A. H. W (A. D. 684-8.) He died in office. A. II. 86 (A. D. 708). and had for successor Abd Allah 
Ibn Abd al-Malik.— (Al-Makrlsi*s KhUat; AbO *l-MahAsin*s Nujttm.) 

(16) Openly, the Arable says; without naming him by his surname. The same surname was ollen home 
by many persons, and of course it would be difficult to know which of them was meant by it. 


ABU OSAMA JUNADA. 

AbA Osama Jun&da Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi al-Haranvi (belonging to the 
tribe oj Azd and a naiivexff Herdi) : this philologer possessed a most extensive 
acquaintance with pure Arabic, and transmitted much of that knowledge (to his 
disciples) ; he knew what terms of the language had become obsolete and those 
which were still in general use, and during his lifetime he was without an equal 
in that science. A close intimacy and friendship subsisted between him, the 
hdjiz Abd al-Ghani al-Misri, and AbA ’l-Hasan (1) Ali Ibn Sulaimkn al-Antkki 
(native of j^ntiocli), who was a grammarian and a teacher of the reading of the 
Koran. They used to meet in the college (Dor aUIlm) (2) and hold literary 
discussions, till two of them, AbA Osama Junida and AbA 'l-IIasan al>Ant&ki 
were put to death by al>lllikim, lord of Egypt. They were executed in the 
month of ZA ’1-Kaada, A. H, 399 (July, A. D. 1109), and on the same day. 
The hdfizkhA. al-Ghani concealed himself to avoid a similar fate. This is the 
account given by the emir al-Mukht^ al-Musabbihi in his history (of Egjrpt.) 
— Herat is a large city in Khorasan. 

(1) In another pari of thli work he is called Abd Ali. and in the of Abd 'l»Maliksin his name is 

written Abd Dakr al-Antkki. 

9) ** And he lal-Hdkim) founded a college (Oar al-/lm)p which he ftirnished, and to which he sent books 
** of great value. In this college he placed two auimflf shaikhsp one of whoip was named Abd Bakr al-An— 
** tkki. He gave them pelisses of honour, treated them with favour, and ordered them to come to his court. 
** He afterwards put them to death.*’- az-Zdhirag year 100. Expoii da lareligion des Orusaa, 

t. I. p. 340.) 
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AL-JUNAID. 

175 AIiu ’l-Kasim al<Junaid Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Jiinaid al-Khazzaz al-Kaw5- 
rizi, (he celebrated ascetic (1), was born and bred in Irak, but bis Family w'as 
frum ISabawcnd. He was (be shaikh (2) of bis time, (he pearl of his a(];c, and 
bis doctrine on the truth (3) is well known and carefully preserved (4). Hu stu- 
died jurisprudence under Abu Thaur, (he disciple of (he imam as-Sha(1, but it is 
said by some (bat, as a doctor of the law, he followed the systimi of Sofyaii 
a(-Tliauri. He had for masters his maturnal uncle as-Sari as-Saka(i, al-llariib 
al-Miiliasibi and other great shaikhs. The sbafite doctor, Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn 
Suraij, bad been bis disciple, and used to say to his auditors, when they were 
in admiration at bis discourses on the dogmatical and secondary |)oints of (be 
law : “Do you know from whom I had that? That is one of the blessed results 
“of my intereoiirsc with Abu ’l-Kasim al-Jiinaid.” — Al-Junaid being asked 
who was he who knoweth, answered; “He who can tell what thy secret is, 
“ although thou keepcst silence.” He used to say; “Our system of doctrine is 
“ firmly bound with (he dogmas of faith, and the Koran and the suttna.” He 
was seen one day with a rosary (5) in his hand, and a person said to him : 
“ How ! you who have reached such an exalted degree of sanctity, you carry a 
“ rosai’y ?" To which he replied ; “ I quit not the way which led me to my 
“ Lord.” The following anecdote is related by al-Jiinaid: “My uncle. Sari 
“ as-Sakati .said to me; ‘Give lectures ((>);’ but a feeling ofdillidenee prevented 
“ me, for I bad doubts wbether I w'as worthy thereto; but one Fridtiy eve, I 
“ saw in a dn>am (7) the bl(?ssed Prophet, who said to me: ‘Give Iectui*e8.’ I 
“ awoke immediately, and went to as-Sari’s door before he had risen, and 
“ having knocked, (/ related to him what had passed). He answei^: ‘You 
“ would not believe me till you were told to do .so.’ That morning 1 sat in the 
“ mosque to teach, and tfic news spivad among the peojdc that al-Junaid was 
“ lecturing, and a young Christian in disguise stood up before me and said : ‘ 0 
“ shaikh! what did the holy Prophet' mean by these words: Dread the physi- 
“ ognomic talent of the true believer^ for he seeth by means of Got^s light'! 
“ 1 rellectcd with downcast eyes, and, raising then my head, I said: * Become a 
“ .Moslini; (he time of your conversion has arrived!’ and (be youth made pro- 
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** fession of Islamnin (8).”— The ^%aikk al-Junaid eaki : “There is nothin{> 
from vrhich I drew so much profit as from some verses which 1 once heani.” 

On being asked what they were, he answered: “ As I passed through the Derh 
“ aUKardtis (9), I listened to a slave-girl who was singing in a house, and I 
“ heard her say: 

‘When I say to thee : * ‘ Departure hath given me the raiment of decay thou repliest : 

* “Were it not for departure, love had not been proved sincere.’’ If I say: “This t7t 
‘ heart is burned by passion;” thou sayest: “The tires of passion ennoble the heart;” 

* and if I say : “ I am not in fault;” thou answerest: ” Thy existence is a fault to which 
‘ no fault can be compared I” ’ 

“ On this 1 uttered a loud cry and swooned away (10). Whim 1 was in that 
state, the master of the house came out and said: ‘What is tliis, .sir?' and 1 
“ replied: ‘The effect of what I heard;’ on which he said : ‘ 1 take you to wit- 
“ ness that 1 now make her a present to you;’ and 1 answered: ‘1 accept her, 

“ and declare her free Itpfore God.’ 1 afterwards gave her to one of our coin- 
“ panioiis in the convent (11), and she had hy him a fine lioy, who grew up 
“ well.” — Al-Junaid made the ])ilgrimage [to Mekka) alone and on foot thirty 
times: his (meriix) are numerous, and celebrated (12). lie died at llaghdad, 

A. II. 297 (A. D. 910), on a Sunday, which was the khalif’s Newniz (1H); 
but some say that his death took place on a Friday, in the last hour of the day 
in A. II. 298: he was buried, on the Sunday following, in the Shuniziya ceme- 
tery, near the grave of his maternal uncle Sari as-Sakati. Ilefore his death he 
had just read over the entire Koran, and recommenced the siirat of the (’owj of 
which he had read the firat seventy verses when he died. — He was .surnamed 
al-Khazzdz because he spun silk {khazz)i and they gave him the name of al- 
Kawdrizi, because his fatlier was a glass-blower {kawdrizi). — Nahdwemi, or, 
according to as-Samani, Niihdwend, is a city in Persian Irak, said to have hfM.'n 
built hy Null [ISoah), and named for that reason Niih awend, that is, Notih has 
built (1 4) ; these words have been altered into Nahawend to suit the genius of the 
Arabic language. — The Shdntzi is a well-known (bury ing) place at Baghdad, 
on the west side of the river; it contains the tombs of a number of shaikhs. 


(1) In the ffoUm et Exlraitr, tom. XII.. M. do Sac; hot given in account of the 6611 dociriiiei and a trani- 
lation of the life of al-Jiiiiaid by JAini. 

(*) The word ihatkh bears throughout Il ls article (he signlftcoflon of doctor. 
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(8) The word truth denotoi jtlun^knowledgo whieh can only bo acquired by cpfritual eierciiei, and 
which Is the object of Sufism. In following that way SJbj^, the creature obtains, at last, a cm# knowledge 
of the Creator; and this knowledge, in the technology of mystic divines, is styled emphatically 1/^ truth, 

(4) Carefiilly preserved ^ Jut ; this word may also signify— Put in writing and collected into a book. 

(8) The If osllm rosary Is composed of ninety-nine beads, which is the number of the names, or attributes 
of God mentioned In the Koran. 

(6) LIteraliy: Speak In teaching the people. 

(7) See note (7), page 46. 

(5) According to al-YAfl, this answer contained two proofs of al-Junald's miraculous gifts; the first, that 
he discovered the religion of the youth notwithstanding his disguise; and the second, that he foretold his im- 
mediate conversion. 

(9) Derb aUKardtXi, the paper street or bazar. 

(10) Al-lunaid perceived a mystic meaning in these verses ; for him, the beloved was God, and his own 
eiistence In this world was the fault or obstacle which prevented his union with the Divinity. 

(11) The fraternities of Sfifis, or dervishes, lived in convents. Abft Hafs Omar as-6ahraurdi, in his Atrd- 
rifal^Madrif, or treatise on SOfism, has three chapters on the monastic life. -(See MS. of the Bib. du Boi, 
No. m.) 

(12) An eye-witness said that the kdtibt of Baghdad went to hear al-Junaid for his choice of words ; the 
philosophers for the subtllty of his discourse ; the poets for the elegance of 4iis language, and the dogmatic 
theologians for his profound ideas. When ho was a hoy at play, his uncle as-Sakatl asked him what was 
thankfulness (to God), and received this answer: ** To act so that bis favour may not conduce to disobedience 

towards him.”-(Al-YAri, A. H. 208.) 

(13) Th 0 khalifs Newrdz; this is another name for the Newrdz Khaua (neio paor’a day proper)^ in whieh 
it was customary to visit the sovereign and offer biro presents. This festival was heid on the sizth day of the 
month of Ferwardtn (end of March). The old Persian custom of celebrating the Newrdx esisted at Baghdad 
under the Ahhaside khalifs. - (^e page 203 of this work. See also, in one of the following volumes, an anec- 
dote of Ahmad Ihn YOsuf the kdtib, in the life of al-Muharrad.) 

(14) It is scarcely necessary to say that this derivation is absurd In every point. 


THE RAID JAWHAR. 

Al-KSi(l (1) Abii '1-IIasan (2) Jawhar Ibn Abd Allah, known also by the name 
of al-Katib ar>Rumi (ihe Greek scribe) (3), w'as a client by enfranchisement of al- 
Moizz Ibn al-MansAr Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, lord of Ifrlkiya, who sent him, 
at the head of an army, to take possession of E{;ypt on the death of Kkfdr al- 
Ikhshidi. He set out from Ifrlkiya on Sunday, 1 4th of the first Rabi, A. II. 358 
(February, A. D. 969), and got Misr into his power on Tuesday, 16th 9ilblin 
(July) of the same year. On Friday 19th Shkbln he mounted 'the pulpit and 
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pronounced the ihotba with a prayer for his lord al-Moizz. In I he middle of 
the month of Ramadlin (beginning of August), the news of this conquest readied 
al-Moizz in Ifrikiya. Jawhar continued to govern Egypt with absolute pow’er till 
the arrival of his master; he preserved his high rank, dignity, and authority till 
A. H. 364, when al-Moizz, on Friday 17th Muharram (October, 974), removed 
him from the presidency of the government oflices, the collectorship of the reve- 
nue, and the control of affairs. The beneficence of Jawhar ceased only on his 
death; he expired at'Misr on Thursday, 20th ZO ’1-Kaada, A. H. 3SI (January, 

A. D. 992), and there was not a*poet of the lime but composed verses to deplore 
his loss and celebrate bis liberality.— ‘The motive which induced al-Moizz to send 
him to Egypt was this : On the death of the eunuch RlifOr al-Ikhshidi (whose life 
shall be given), the ofllcers of the empire agreed to confer the supreme authority 
on Ahmad Ibn Ali lbnal-lkhshid,who was still a boy, and that he should have for 
lieutenant the son of his father's uncle, Abu Muhammad al-IIiisain Ibn Abd I7i 
Allah Ibn Toghj (4) ; the great onicera and the troops were to lie under the orders 
of Shamdl al-lkhshidi, and the administration of the public revenue was to lie 
confided to the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat. This arrangement took place on Tues- 
day, the 20th of the first Jumada, A. II. 357 (April, A. D. 9C8). Prayers were 
offered up for Ahmad Ibn Ali, and then for al-IIusain Ibn Abd Allah, from the 
pulpits of Misr, of the .Egyptian and Syrian provinces, arid of the two holy 
cities {Mekka and Medtna). Then, as we have already related iii the life of 
Jaafar Ibn al-Furkt, the troops became turbulent from the diminution of their 
pay and the cessation of the ordinary gratuities; this induced a number of ])cr- 
sons who held a high rank (in Misr\ to write to al-Moizz, who was then in Ifri- 
kiya, inviting him to send a body of troops to Egypt and take possession of the 
capital. In consequence of this communication, he ordered the kdid Jawhar to 
hold the army in readiness to march, but this general fell so dangerously ill, 
that no hopes were .entertained of his recovery. In this state, he was visited by 
his master al-Moizz, who declared that he would not only escape from deatli, but 
make the conquest of Misr. During his convalescence, the necessary supplies 
of money, arms, and men were furnbhed to him, and he advanced with up- 
wards of one hundred thousand horse and more than twelve hundred chests of 
money, to a plaee named ar-Rakkdda (5). lie was visited every day by al- 
Moizz, who conversed with him in private am) gave him directions; he thou 
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I'eceived orders to set out, and the prince came to bid him adieu. Du ring this 
meeting, Jaafar stood before al-Moiaz, who leant down cm his hoTseV neck and 
spoke to him in secret for some time. The prince then ordered his sons to di8> 
mount and give Jawhar the salutation of departure; this obliged the great ofiioers 
of the kingdom to dismount also ; then Jawhar kissed the hand of al-Moizz and 
the hoof of his horse ; and having mounted on his own by order of hu master, 
he put the army in march. When al-Moizz returned to his palace, he sent to 
Jawhar as a present airihe clotliCs which he had qn, retaining only his drawers 
and seal-ring, and he wrote orders to his slave Aflah, governor of Barka, that he 
should set out to meet Jawhar and kiss his hand. Aflah offered one hundred 
ihou.sand dinars to avoid |)erforming that ceremony, but he was obliged to submit. 
When the approach of Jawhar’s troops was known at Misr, great agitation was 
caused by the news, and it was agreed on that the vizir Ibn al-Furat should write 
to obtain peace, and security for the lives and properly of the inhabitants; they 
requested also Abu Jaafar Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah (6) al-llusaini to be their am- 
liAssador, and obtained his consent provided that a number of the citizens sliould 
iiccompany him. The vizir furnished them his conditions in writing, and on 
Monday, 18ih llajab, A. II. .358 (June, A. II. 969), they set out to meet Jawhar, 
who had halted al^a village called Tardja, near Alexandria. When the sharff 
Muslim and his companions arrived, they delivered their message to Jawhar, 
who granted every demand, and confirmed his promise by a written instrument; 
but the city of Misr (7) fell into the utmost agitation ; the adherents of the Ikh- 
shid family, the oflicers who had been in the service of Kafdr, and a portion of 
the army prepared for liatlle ; and after concealing the valuables which were in 
their houses, they encamped outside the city aiid rejected the peace which had 
liccn offered. When Jawhar was informed of their intentions, he marched 
against ^cm, hut the .v/uzrf/'had already arrived there on the 7th Shftbkn with 
the written promise of protection {amdn)y and the vizir with the inhabitants had 
ridden to his house to meet him ; the troops also had as^mbled around him. He 
then read the document, and handed to every person who had written to Jawhar 
for fiefs, money, or governmciits, a favorable answer to tbeir demands; he deli- 
vered also to the vizir a letter in reply to his, and addressed to him as vizir. A 
(considerable time elapsed in disciKssions and opposition, and the meeting sepa- 
iMted without acceding to the proposals. Nahrir as-Shoizkni (8) was chosen 
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by them as generai, and the troops^ having prepared for battle, marched lo Jizu 
(Gizeh), where they took up their position and placed guards on the bridges (0). 
The hdid Jawhar arrived at Jiza and attacked them on the 1 1 th of Siiab&ii ; in 
this comhat he made some prisoners and took from them a luiinber of horses, 
after which he proceeded to Muniat as-Saiyadin (Fishermen's village) and seized 
on the ford of Muniat Shalk&n. A portion of the [Egyptian) troops then 
passed over to him in boats 9nd surrendered, but the people of Misr placed a t: 
guard at the ford. Jawhar, ^n seeing this^said to Janfar Ibn Falah: ‘‘This is 
“the day for which al-Moizz required your services!" lie ‘then 8trip|)od to 
his trowsers and passed over in a boat (10), whilst his men forded [the river) 
and arrived at the other side, where they attacked and killed a great niimher ol 
the Ikhshidites and their partisans. The rest fled during the night and- enterc'd 
Misr, which they evacuated in disorder after carrying oiT from their houses what- 
ever they could. - Their wives then went on foot to the sh arif hhi\ Jaafar and 
[implored him) to write to Jawhar, requesting him lo ratify his former promise 
of protection. The sharij' -wtoie in consequence, and after congratulating him 
on his victory, solicited the renewal of the amdn. The people rcmaintMl with 
the shartf until an answer was returned, confirming the promise of [mi don and 
protection. An envoy arrived also from Jawhar, bearing a while flag and, diir* 
ing two days, he circulated through the people, proclaiming an amnisty and for- 
bidding pillage. This re*establi8hed tranquillity in the city, so that the luixars 
were opened and all became as quiet as if no disturbance had taken jdace. To- 
wards the latter part of the day, a messenger arrived with a letter from Jawhar 
to Abd Jaafar, ordering him to be ready to receive him on Tuesday the 17th of 
Shabkn, with a body of the sharffs^ learned men, and chief inhahiianLs of tlu* 
city. (The persons who had assembled at the shartf Muslim’s house) then 
retired, and having made preparations for their visit to Jawhar, they set out 
from the city with the vizir Jaafar and a number of men eminent for their rank, 
and proceeded Ip Jiza, where they met the (Fatimlte) general. Then by order 
of a herald, every perwn, except the shartf and the vizir, dismounted and saluieil 
successively Jawhar, who had placed the vizir on his left hand and iYie shartf on 
his right. When this ceremony was concluded, they set out for the city, and 
the troops commenced making their entry, with arms and baggage, as the sun 
was declining towards the west. About four o’clock (11), Jawhar entered ihe 
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preceded by his drums and flags ; he wore a silk dress heavily embroidered 
with gold, and rode a cream-coloured horse. He passed through Misr to the 
place in which he designed to halt (12), and which is now the spot on which 
Cairo is situated. He that marked out the circumference of the new city, and 
when the people of Misr came the next morning to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, they found that the foundations of the citadel had been dug during the 
night. He was at first displeased with some irregularities in the outline of the 
future city, but then declared that as the trenchesjiad been excavated in a for- 
tunate hour, he would allow no alterations to be made. On the Tuesday above 
mentioned and the six following days, his troops continued entering into Misr. 
Jawhar hastened to write a despatch to his master al-Moizz, informing him of 
the conquest, and he sent to him also the heads of the Egyptians slain in the 
action. He then ordered that the prayer, for the Abbasides should cease to be 
offered up from the pulpits diroiighout Egypt, and that their name should be 
replaced on the coinage by these words : Jiismi mdldi 'UMoizz {in the name oj 
master al-Moizz.) He forbid also the black livery of the Abbasides to be worn 
any longer (1 3), and directed the hhatths {preachers) to wear white vestments. He 
then every Sunday held a court for the hearing of grievances (14); at which the 
vizir, the kadi, and a number of the great doctors were present, whilst he him- 
self gave judgment. On Friday, the 8th of 7A '1-Kaada, he caused these words 
to be added at the end of the khotba (15): O mjr God I bless Muhammad the 
chosen, Ali tlte accepted, Fatima the pure, and al-Hasatn and al-Husain, 
the two grandsons of the Apostle ; them whom thou hast freed from stain and 
thoroughly purified. O my God! bless the pure imams, ancestors of the Com- 
mander of the believers. On Friday, 18th of the second Rabi, A. H. 359, the 
kdid presided at public prayers in the mosque of Ibn Tdlun; a great number of 
the military were present, and the preacher, Abd as-Sami Ibn Omar al-Abb&si, 
made mention in the khotba of the people of the house (16) and their excellent 
merits; he prayed also for theA<^uf and pronounced aloud the BismUlah (17). 
lie then, during the prayer, read the surats of the Assembly (18) and the Hipo- 
crites (19), and in the izdn, or call to prayer, he introduced these words : Come 
to the excellent ivork (20)1 He was the flrst who did so in Egypt. This form 
was then adopted* in the other mosques, and on Fridays the preacher pro- 
nounced the konut (2(). In the month of the first Jumlda, the words Come to 
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the excellent work 'were inserted in the izdn at the Old Mosque, and all this 
gave the kdid Jawhar great satisfaction, and he wrote to aLMoizz with that 
pleasing intelligence. Jawhar disapproved however of prayers being made for 
himself, and said that such was not in the directions given him by his master. 

He then commenced the construction of the mosque at Cairo, -and finished it on 
the 7th of llamadan, A. H. !)61 (June, A. D. 972); on the following Friday he 
celebrated in it public prayers.— 1 believe that this is the mosque which is called 
al~Azhar (the splendid) (22) ; and lies between the gate of al-Barkiya and that 177 
of an-Nasr; for the other mosque of Cairo near the gate of an-Nasr is well known 
to have been founded by al-Ilakim (whose life we shall give). — Jawhar continiietl 
in the government of Egypt for four years and twenty days ; al-Moizz then ar*- 
rived at Cairo (as shall be related in his life), and Jawhar left the citadel to receive 
him, taking nothing with him of all he possessed except the clothes he had on. 

He did not afterwards return to the citadel, but took up his residence in his own 
house : we shall give other particulars of his history in the life of his master 
al-Moizz. — Jawhar had a son named al-Husain, who was kdid al-Kuwwdd, or 
general in chief to al-Uakini, lord of Egypt: the conduct of this prince having 
inspired him with apprehensions for his personal safety, he fled witli his son and 
his sister’s husband, Abd al-Aziz Ibn an-Moman; but al-Hakim sent after them 
and brought them back ; he then quieted their fears, and treated them with kind- 
ness for some time; but oneway, when they went to the citadel to pay him their 
respects, he gave orders to Rashid al-Hakiki, the executioner (23), who took 
with him ten of tlie Turkish pages and put al-Husain to death along with his 
brother-in-law the kSSli: their heads were then brought to al-H&kim. This 
took place in A. H. 401 (A. D. 1010-1). — Mention has been made of al-Hiisaiii 
in the life of iBarjawan (24). 


(i) The word kdid signifies leader or chief, 

(2i The circumstance of Jawhar's having had a son named al-Hfisain, of whom mention is tnnik* at the oiid 
of this article, induced me to suppose that, in place of Ahd ’l-ltaean {father of al-Uaean)^ it would be more 
correct to read Abd 'l-Uueain, The best MSS. of Ibn Khall)khn, and three MSS. of Abd 'l-MahAsin's /Vu- 
jdm confirm, however, the reading which 1 had adopted In the Arabic teit. 

(3) He was called the Greek srrfbe^ because his father was a native of ihe Greek empire, and he himself was 
scribe, or secretary, to his master al-Moiii. 

(4) Their relationship will be better understood from Ihe Inspection of the following table ; 
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Toghj 


Ikhsbid (Muhammad) 

I 

All 

Ahmad. 


Abd Allah 
I 

Al-Ilusaiii 


(5> Ar-RakkAda lay at a short distance from Kairawan; It was the residence of the Aghlabite princes, and 
was taken by Abd Abd Allah the Shiite in the month of Rajah, A. H. 290. —(See M. de Sacy's Expo$6 de 
Vhistoire d99 DruzM, 1 . 1 , p. 271) 

(6) In tlie Arabic teit, Abd Allah ; but it is a fault. Mention has been made of Abd Jaafar, p. 322. 

(7) III the Arabic text, for 3^1 read jJLJI. 

(8) As-ShoizAni ; in two manuscripts of Abd 'l-Mahftsin's this name is written 

without points; the third has Irue pronunciation Is therefore uncertain. 

(9) The account of the conquest of Egypt given by Abd *I-Mahftsin ih his JVti/dm, on the authority of more 

than one author nearly identical with Ibn Khallikin's. This sole passage, however, offers a 

remarkable dilfercnce, as it stands in the three MSS. of the We there read: The troops marched 

towards Ike i sie" (V 1 , end not Jlza I ) 'Ho combat Jaw bar. They placed guards on the bridges 

, and Jawhar, on arriving at the isle, attacked them ; the combat continued for some time, and Jawhar 
then went to Bluniat as-SaiyAdtn.''«-lf this be correct, the isle is tbeisleof Rauda, in the Nile, between FostAt 
and Jtxa. It was only in later times that it came to be known by the name of alrRauda ; before that, it was 
called simply the isle, (Sec Chrestomathie, 1 . 1, p. 229.) A bridge of thirty boats united it to FostAt, and 
it coinniiiiiicatcd with Jtxa by means of another bridge of thirty boats also. (Alakrtxi's Khitat, MS. fonds St. 

bridges^ bears also in Egypt the signiticalion of dykes or 


Germain, No. 106, fol. 248 v.) The. word 




mounds ; those dykes were raised to protect the edifices of the Inhabitants against the inundations of the Nile, 
and during that period they served as roads ; but they could have been of trifling importance as a means of 
communication at the period of Jawhar's combat with the Egyptians, as the Nile was only beginning to rise 
and did not overflow the country till six or seven weeks after. I am therefore inclined to believe that the word 
here means bridges (probably the two abovc>nieiitioncd], and that Ibn KhallikAn’s account is to be 
preferred. For it is evident that the intention of Jawhar in marching to Jlza, was to gain possession of the 
bridge of boats between Jlza and Misr (or FostAt); the rdistance of the Egyptian tniops frustrated this pro- 
ject, and he then took the bold deteriniiiatioii of fording the Nile, which at that moment, the 3th of July, must 
have been very low. 

(10) The MSS. of the NuJAm have ^ {at the head of a troop), in piace of ^ 

Mcl); it is probably the right reading. 

(11) Literally: After the asr. **The 'air, or afternoon; i. c., about mid-time between noon and night- 
** fall." (Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. I. p. 82.) 

(12) Literaliy : To his haltiiig-placc. In the NuJAm we read: “He stopped at al-ManAkh {the halt' 

" ing-plare),'' I am inclined, however, to give the preference throughout to Ibn KhallikAn's account; Abfl 
'l-MaiiAsin seems to have done nothing more than copy it ; and in some, cases, he appears to have misunder- 
stood it. 

(1.1) The black dress w'as worn not only by members of the Abbasidc family, but by the public officers in 
their service. 

(14) In the court of Inspection of Grievances ^ sovereign or one of his great 

officers who presided as judge. The establishment of this court was rendered necessary by the difficulty of 
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eiecuting the decrees of the kAdi ^hen the defendant is as of high rank or employed in the service of guvoni- 
ment. None dared to disobey a citation before this court, and none were pontcrfUl enough to escape its 
severity. 

(15) See page 174. note (2). 

(16) The People of the Uouse: All, Fatima. Hasan, and Hosain —(See MithkAt, vol. 11. p. 779.) 

(17) The 6rst surat of the Koran, entitled the FAUha, forms a portion of the Moslim canonical prayer: it 
begins with the Bitmillah {in the name of God the merciful, the element), which the Haiiifites and llanbalitcs 
pronounce in a low voice, because they do not consider it as a part of the Koran; but the Shafites, Mnlikites. 
and Shiites hold the contrary opinion, and pronounce it aloud. (See Zamakhshari's commentary on the /'<t- 
tiha in his KaehehAf, and JR. de Sacy’s Chreetomathie, 1. 1. p.l61.) 

(18) Koran, surat 62. 

(19) Ibid, sur.03. 

(20) Those words are peculiar to the Shiite form of the izAn, 

(21) The konAt consists in these words Inna laka kdnitAna Ut. (See Chreetomathie, t. 1. 

p. 162. and AbO ’1-FadA's Annals, t. 111. p. 151.) 

(22) Al-Makrizi says it positively. 

(23) 111 Arabic SaiyAfan-.\ikma {the eu^ordeman of the (sovereign's) vengeance). This seems to have been 

a peculiar title at the Fatiinite court. ^ 

(24) See page 253. 


JIIIARKAS AS-SALAHI. 

Abu 'l-MansAr Jiharkas Ibn Abd Allah an-Nasiri aa-Salahi {attached to the 
service of al-Malik an-Ntisir Saldh ad-diri), and surnamed Fakhr ad-din (pride 
of religion)^ held a high rank as an omir in ihe empire Founded by Salah ad-diii. 
He was a man of noble character, high influence, and a lofty spirit. It was he 
who built the great Kaisdriya (1) of Jiharkas at Cairo, which, as I am told by a 
number of merchants who visited diflerent countries, is without an equal for 
beauty, size, and solidity. On the summit of this edifice he erected a large 
mosque and (near it) a rabd (2) supported by arcades. He died at Damascus in 
the year 608 (A. D. 1211-2), and was buried at Mount Salihiya, where his tomb 
still attracts attention. — Jiharkas meaqayour persons; it is a Persian word of 
which the Arabic equivalent is Istdr (four in number). The word istdi' 
means also four ounces : he was also known by this appellation. 

(1) Kaitariya. a bazar.— (See De Bacy'a Abdallatif, p. 303.) 

(2) The raba Is a large house or hotel, capable of lodging ten or Sfleen families, and constructed over shops 
or siores.-(De Sacy’s Abd-Allatif. pp. 303, 402; Lane's Modem Bgyptiane, vol. I. p. 23.) 
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ABU TAMM AM AT-TAI. 

Abu Tammam Hahib, the celebrated poet, >vas son of Aiis Ibn al-Ilarith Ibn 
Kais Ibn al-Ashajj Ibn Yahya Ibn Marwun Ibn Morr Ibn Saad Ibn K&hil Ibn 
Ann* Ibn Adi Ibn Amr Ibn al*Gbauih Ibn Tat (the real name of Tai was Jul- 
buina) Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn KahlSn Ibn Yashhob (1) Ibn Yarob IbnKahlan. 
But Abii ’1-Kasim al-Ilasan Ibn Bishr Ibn Yahya al-Amidi (2) says in his Mu- 
ivdzina, or Comparison btitween the two Taiites : “ The general opinion res- 
pccting Abu Tammam's descent is, that his father was a Christian named 
TadAs al-Attar {ThaddcBus the druggist) and native of a village near Damas- 
178 cus called Jasini. This name of Tadus they changed into Aiis, and fahricated 
** a genealogy for Abu TammUm, 4ii‘aciiig up his descent to Tai. There is also 
** no Masiid to he found in the list of ancestors which they give him, and this 
“ was an oversight in the person who forg(!d it; besides, were it true that he dcs- 
“ cended from Tai, it would be impossible to admit that there were only ten 
“ generations between tliem^S).” Al-Amidi makes these remarks when speak- 
ing of the following verse of AbA Tammam*s: 

Did MasAd water their ruined dwellings with the torrents of his eyes, I should re- 
nounce MasAd (A). 

But it must lie observed that six generations have been omitted between Kais 
and -Uafaka (5), and that Abu Tammkm’s words, I should renounce Masdd, 
arc not a proof tliat Masud was one of bis ancestors; this expression is analogous 
to the following: I have nothing to do with such a one, such a one has nothing 
to sc^" to me, by which is expressed the idea of renunciation or contempt. Simi- 
lar to this is the sentence uttered by the holy Prophet: The child of fornica- 
tion is not one of us, and dli is one of us (6). In the History of Baghdad by 
the Khatib, Abu Tammam’s genealogy is given in full with some slight differ- 
ences from that inserted here ; and as-Suli relates that some say of AbA Tam- 
tnam Habib, that his father TadAs was a Christian, and that this name was 
changed into AAs. — AbA Tammam surpassed all his contemporaries in the pu- 
rity of his style, the merit of his poetry, and his excellent manner of treating a 
subjetrt (7). He is author of the Humdsa, a compilation which is a standing 
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proof of his great talents, solid information, and good taste in making a selection. 
Another of his 'works is entitled Fuhiil as-Shuard (^first-rate poets) y and con- 
tains {the histoiy of) a great number of poets, some of whom flourished in the 
times of paganism, and others when Islamism was introduced or at a later period. 
The Ikhtiardty a third work of his, contains (as its title implies) selections fi'om 
tlie poets. The number of pieces which he knew by heart was so gi'eat, ibai 
none ever attained his rank in that branch of knowledge : it is stated that, with- 
out counting hasidas and fragments of poems, he knew by heart fourteen thou- 
sand verses of that class of compositions called Rajaz (8). He used to com|M)se 
verses in honour of the khalifs, and was generously rewarded by them. In bis 
travels, he visited diflerent countries and proceeded to Basra, where Utc ])oot 
Abd as-Saniad Ibn al-Muaddal (9) happened to lie at the time. The latter 
w'as surrounded by his scholars (10) and followers when he received intelligeuet* 
of Abu Tammkm's approach, and being apprehensive tliat the public would fli- 
vour the new comer and neglect himself, he wrote these lines to Abii Tnni- 
mam, who liad not yet entered the city: 

You appear before the public in two characters, each of which requires a flatterer's 
face (11). You are always soliciting the favour of a mistress or the gifts [of a patron). 
Can a blush of generous shame ever mantle on your cheeks (12), after submitting to the 
degraded state of a lover 'and a beggar? 

When Abu Tammam read these verses, he changed his mind and turned 
back, saying : This man has drawn to himself the attention of all about him, so 
they do not stand in need of me.” (I have already mentioned some vers(» 
similar to these in the life of al-Mutanabbi (13) ). Abd Tammam and Ibn al- 
Muaddal not being personally acquainted, the latter, on composing these lines, 
gave them to a copyist who was intimate with them both, and told him to deliver 
them to Abd Tammam ; the latter, having read them, wrote on the back of the 
paper : 

Is it on me that you make verses filled with falsehood and calumny? you who arc 
less than zorol In your anger you have packed your heart full of hatred, {plainly to 
be seen) as the palpitation of the soul is seen in the body. Wretched man 1 yon have ex- 
posed yonrself to the danger of my satires, like the ass which from fear rushes towards 
the lion. 

Abd as-Samad having read the flrst verse, said: What an excellent logi- 
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cian, to assert iliat a non>cxislence is cajmble of increase and dimintition !” 
Of the second verse he said, that packing the business of Farrdshes (14), 
and that such an idea could not be admitted in poetry ; hut on reading the third 
verse, he bit his lips. According to as-Siili, this anecdote is related by Kushli- 
1 7U jim in his Masdid wa 'l-Matdrid, after making the following observation : Al- 
“ Jahiz, in speaking of certain animals which deliver tlicmselves up to certain 
“ Ixiasls of prey, has forgotten to mention the ass which rushes on the lion when 
it perceives his scent.” — Abu Tamm&m recited to Abft Dolaf al-Ijli the kastda 
which contains this verse : 

At the sight of dwellings (abandoned] like these, and places of joyons meetings (nou) 
deserted), our tears, long treasured up, were shed in torrents 1 

He admired tlic piece and gave the poet fifty thousand dirhems (1 5), saying : 
By Allah ! it is less than your poem is worth; and that idea is only surpassed 
in beauty by your elegy on the death of Muhammad Ihn Hamid at-Tusi (16).” 
— “ Which,” said Abu Tammam, “docs the emir mtan?”— “Why,” said Abft 
Dolaf, “ your poem commencing thus: 

‘Now let misfortune do its worst, and time inflict its evils! There is no excuse for 
‘ eyes which have not shed their tears.’ 

“I wish, by Allah! that this elegy had been composed by you on roe.” 
“ Nay!” said the poet, “may I and roy family die to save the emir, and may I 
“ leave the world before you!” To this AbA Dolaf replied: “He whose death 
“ is deplored in verses like those, is immortal.” — The learned say that the tribe 
of Tal produced tliree men, each of whom attained excellence in their speciality, 
namely : Halim al-Tai (17), famous for his liberality ; DawAd Ibn Nusair (18), 
for his self-mortification ; and AbA Tammam, for poetry. — The number of anec- 
dotes related of AbA Tammam is very great, and 1 find this one generally ac- 
credited: He was reciting to the khalif a kasida composed in his praise and 
rhyming in s} when he came to these words : 

(/n you I see) the prowess of Aror (19), the liberality of Hfttim, and the prudence of 
Ahnaf, joined with the keenness of ly&s (20) I 

The vizir said to him: “How! do you compare the Commander of the faith- 
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ful with vile Arabs of the desert?” On i^’liicli the poet kept silence a nui- 
meut, and then looked up and said {in tlie same rhyme and measure) : 

Take not offence at my comparing him with inferiorsj persons whoso names have 
gone abroad and are proverbial for liberality and bravery ; for God has compared his 
light to a mean object, a candle in a niche (21). 

The vizir then told the khalif to grant to Abu Taniinam whatever he should 
ask, as he foresaw that the poet could not live more than forty days; for,” said 
he, perceive that his eyes sufliised with blood from excessive thought, 
and the person in whom such symptoms appear cannot survive longer than 
‘‘ that time.” On this, the khalif asked Ahil Tammam what he would like to 
have, and being answered that he desired the government of Mosul, be appointed 
him to that place; Abu Tammam proceeded thither and remained there till his 
death. — This anecdote is however totally devoid of truth, and is related dilTcr- 
eutly by Abu Bakr as-Suli in his History of Abii Tammam. “This jwet,” say.s 
he, “when reciting the above kasida to Ahmad, son of the khalif al-Motasim, 
“ came to these words: The prowess oj Jmr, etc.; on which the philosopher 
“ Abu Yusuf YakAb Ibn as-Sabbiih al-Kindi (22), who happened to i)e present, 
“ observed that the emir was much above the {icrsons to whom the poet compared 
“ him; and Abu Tammam, after a short silence, added the two other verses ; 
“ but, when he gave {to the prince) the copy of the kasidriy it was discovcr<‘d 
“ that these lines Were not in it, and the audience were in admiration at the 
“ promptitude of his genius and his presenee of mind. When he withdrew, 
“ al-Kiudi, who was the philosopher of the Arabs, said: *This youth will 
“ soon die.’ ” Farther on, as-Sdli says : “ This circumstance is related in a 
“ dilTerent manner, but that account is totally ungrounded, and ours alone is 
“ correct.” 1 have examined into the reality of the fact that Abii Tammam was 
governor of Mosul, and all I have found is, that al-Hasan Ihn Wahb (23) had 
appointed him master of the post-horse establishment (24) at Mosul, in which 
city he died. The exactness of the anecdote is also disproved by the fact that this 
kasfda was not composed in honour of any of the khalifs, but that it was ad- 
dressed to Ahmad son of al-.\lotasim, or Ahmad son of al-M&mAn, neither of 
whom became khalif. In one of the seven memorials in which {the poet) Hais 
Bais solicited the government of Bak&ba (25) from the khalif al-Mustarsbid, he 
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slates that the (government of Mosul had been (granted to a poet of the tribe of 
Tai. As for this assertion, Ilais Jlais must have cither {^rounded it on hciirsay, 
wilhoiil examining into its truth, or advanced it in the idea that it would serve 
him as a means for obtaining the government of Bakuba. Ibn Dihya has fol- 
lowed Ilais Bais in the same error, and inserted it in his work called the Nib- 
nix. It is related by as-Siili that Abu Tamniam recited to ihe vi/ir Ibn az- 
Zaiyfit a poem which he had composed in his honour, and containing these two 
verses : 

{ni» generosity a constant rain, rushing with llackcned bridle, and of which the 
succour is iniplorecl by the afflictccl earth . Gould a tract of country proceed towards 
another to pay it honour, each barren spot had gone towards the (laud which he inhor- 
bits]. 

{f-F/wn) Ibn az-Zaiyat {heard these vemes, he) said: “O AbiiTammani! your 
** ]>octry is adorned with the jewels of your words and the originality of your 
“ ideas; with beauty, moreover, which surpasses the splendour of jewels on the 
‘‘ nocks of handsome females. The most abundant remuneration which could 
“ ho treasured up for you is unetjual to the merit of your poetry.” A philoso- 
pher who was pre.sent then observed that the poet would die young, and being 
asked what induced him to believe so, he answered: ‘*I .saw in him sharpness of 
wit, and penetration and intelligcnoc, united to a refined taste and prompt ge- 
nius; from this I knew tliat the mind would consume the body, as a sword of 
“ Indian steel eats through its scabbard. And such was the fact, for he died at 
“ somewhat more than thirty years of age (‘26).” This, however, does not accord 
with what we shall state lower dowm respecting the time of his birth and his 
death. The poetry of Abu Tamm&m was put in order, for the first time, by 
Abu Bakr as-Suli, who arranged it alphalxitically {according to the rhymes)^ 
I ben All Ibn Hamza al-lspahani classed it according to the subjects. AbA Tam- 
mam was bom at Jasim, A. II. 190 (A. 1). 80.'v6) ; other accounts say in A. H. 
188, 172, or 192. Jasim is a village situated in al-Jaidur (27), a canton in the 
de|M*ndcnci(?s of Damascus, between that city and Tabariya {Tiberias). He 
pas.scd his youth in Misr, where, it is said, he used to distribute water to the pub- 
lic out of a pitcher in the mosque (28); but some say that he worked in the ser- 
vice of a tailor at Damascus, where his father sold wine (29). AbA Tammam was 
a tall man of a tawny colour, he spoke his language with elegance and sweet- 
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ness, hul stammered a slight degree. After studying and passing through 
different situations of life, he attained that eminence by which he is illiisfrinu.s. 
His death took place at Mo.sul, as has iK*en already said, in A. H. 231 (A. 1). 
845-6}; hut other date^rc assigned to that event, such as the month of Zu '1- 
Kaada or that of the first Juiiiada, 228 or 229, and some say that he died in the 
month of Miiharram, A. II. 232. It i.s stated by al-llohtori that a canopy was 
built over his gr^^'c by Abu Nahshal Ihn Hamid at-Tusi (30), and I inyscif .caw 
the tomb at iMosul, outside the Maidan Gate, on the edge of the ditch which sur- 
rounds the city; the common people call it the tomb of Tainmain the poet. It 
was ivlated to me hy Alif ad-din Ahii ’1 -Hasan Ali Ihn Adlan al-Mausili, flic 
grammarian and interpi'ctcr, that he asked Ihn Onain (whose life shall he giv«'n 
later) what he meant hy this verse : 

m 

May Cod shed genial showers on the groves of ChAtatain (31), hul of barren Mosul, 
may he refresh the tombs alone I 

“For what reason,” said Ihn Adh'tn, “when you exclude Mosul from tin* 
“ hcuediction, do you except its toini)s?” To which he replied, that it was in 
consideration of Ahu 'ramnmnrs. This verse belongs to a kasfda coinposcjl hy 
Ihn Onain in praise of the sultan al-Malik al-Moa7./.am Sharaf ad-din Isa (whose 
ife shall he given later). It is a very fine poem and begins thus: 

Yon long to see the palaces of Alia (32) at Damascus, and the youths and dark- 
eyed maids in Nairabain (33) . 

The following lines were composed on the death of Ahii Tammain hy al-IIasan 
IbnWahh: 

Poetry was in affliction at the death of the last of Iho poets; him who was the lake 
in the meadow of poetry — Habib al-TaIr He and it are now dead and sojourn toge- 
ther in one tomb ; it was thus also that they were [iiiteparable] when alive. 

Some persons say, however, that these verses were com|)Osed on his death l.y 
Dik al-.Iinn.— The following lines are taken fnjm a kastda in which his death 
was lamented by al-lIasan Ihn Wahb: 

That precious tomb at Mosul has been watered by clouds which deplored his loss. 
When they shed their dew upon it, that dew fell in copious showers (3A). The light- 
nings beat (the) cheeks (of the eloude in grief), and the thunders loro open (their) bo- 
soms. For the earth of that tomb contains Habib (a friend), who was called my friend. 
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The versos which follow were made on his death hy«>Ihn az-Zaiyat, who was 
then vizir to al-Motasim; hut they are attribiiled also to the kdtib Aim ’z-Zihri- 
kan Ahd Allah, son of az-Zibrikan, an enfranchised slave of the Omaiyide 
family: # 

It is most dreadful news which has reached our agitated hearts. Habib, they say 
is dead ; 0, 1 implore you 1 let it not be him of Tat. 

■ * 

The names of the persons mcntioncHl in Abu Tammarn's genealogy are so well 
known, that it is needlcs.s to mark their orthography. — Al-,1aidiir is a canton in 
the province of Damascus, near al-llanlan (3.5). — At-Tai means belonging to 
Tui, which is a famous IrilM;. This relative adjective is of irregular formation ; 
analogy Avonld have required it to he Tail (3C); hut the formation of relative ad- 
jectives admits some variations; thus fmm tUthr {lime) is dei’ived duiiri {tempo- 
ral), and from sahl{a plain), suhli {plain, level), etc. 


(Is The KiimiU says, Yashjob, 

(2) llajji Khalifa plaros llu* ilralh of AhA *l-KA.*iini al-Amiiii in A. If. 371 (A. I>. 1181-2). Ifi.'i \%ork, rnli- 
tlctl Comparison ielween the two TaHtes, is a treatiM* uii the jiarallrl passages in iheporni.s of AbA TarniiiAni 
iiiul nl-ltohtori, ^\lio >vf*rc both of thn Iritir ofTai. 

ill) It is dear from this, that nl-Aiiiidi had before him a gcncalogirnl list diiTereiit from that given by Ibii 
hhallikAii. 

(4) Literally: I am not of MasAd. 

(5) It \voubi appear Lherefore that the name of DafAkn ^as in the list given by Ibn KhiillikAn. yet nothing 
like it is to be found in the .MSS. 

(l») The rni.stake eoiiiniitted by al'Ainidi is singular enough; he docs not understand a very common Arabic 
expres.tidii, and be take.s .MasAd, \^ho \«a.s a brother of the poet /A ’r-Rumma, for an aiiec.sturto AbA Tam-- 
mam. Ibn Khallikilii repeats bis observalitiiis on this subject in his life of /A ’r-lliimma. 

(7; The origiiiiil of this, if literally translated, would run thus: **lle was the unique of his time in the 
“ silk stulT of his word, and the wares of his poetry, and the goodness of his manner.” In Arabic this is in 
u?ry good style and perfectly intelligible. 

(Hj Short poems, the verses of which coiusisl of hut a few feet, are termed Rajaz. Each verse contains 
generally six or rpitriti ter Hi, 

tl)) Abiles.samad fils de. Moadlidliel fil.s dc (iliailan avail le prthiom d'Aboiilcaeem; sa mere t^tait une femme 
esdave nonimee /crea (Vest liii poete de iiierite qiii llorissnil sous Ics Abbasides; sou perc Moadhdhcl 

et son graiid-pere rihallaii (^taient pnetes aussi. Moadlidliel et AbbAii-ellAheki avaient fait 

de.< satyre.« run enntre I'aulre. Ahdessaiiiad (^tait el avail (^levtf a Basra. Son frere Ahmad avail aussi 
du talent pour la pot^sie el v joignail iin beau earacterc, bcauroup de pitUd et diverses qualities qui lui don- 
■uiieni un rang dislingne pnrini les motazt*l4 et dans Ic riioiide. Abdessnmad, qui elait niechanl, satyriqiic et 
tres-nuhlisont. porlait cinie a son frerc et faisuil conlre lui dcs <*pigrnnirnes It fiit nnioureui d'line fetniiie 
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nomnXe csclavc d’un seigiieur cte Ua&ra. Abdes&aniad se tr4)uva un jour dans uno soci<^t<i avcc Ahou 
laraniAiii; ils nViTivireiit a rinslant I’lin h I'aulre drs vers piquaiiR. Abdmamad, qiii composnil avpc plus 
de promptitude cl avail la riposte plus vive qirAbou TanimAm, cut sur lul quelqiic avantage eii cclle occa- 
sion. (AgliAiii, vol. 111. f. I9'l v ’.— 200.) Note commuiticaCcd by M. Caussiii de Perceval. 

(10) Scholars^, \hoy$)..^ 

w 

(11) III place of da given in nio.st MSS., it appears more natural to read, with the Oiydn nf-ratrd- 

rVih (year 231, where these verses arc cited,} JljU or else Ij'-*. 

(12) l.iterally: >Vhat ^witcr remains for your face. 5ec note (13;, page 108. , 

(13) See page 100; they liegiii with lhe.se words: HAnI foerif, vie. 

(14.- See note (8\ page 273. 

(13) About twelve hundred pounds sterling. 

(10) Muhammad Ibii Hamid nt-TOsi, a son of one of al-MAiiiAirs principal generals, w as sent by that klialif 
at the head of an army against llAbek al-Khiirraiiii, who was tlcsolatiiig the province of Aderliijaii. In the 
action which ensued, the Mosliiii troops were totally defeated, and Ihii llntnld. nhaiidoncd by all eicepl one 
faithful oflicer, fouglil till lie fell. This occurred in A. II. 214 uk. H. 820-30). He was renowned fur bis 
liberality, and his deatli gave great pain to al-MAiiiAn. - (llin al-Athlr's hdmil.) 

(17) See UTIorbelot and Itasniiis.scirs Adtlilamenln ad Hist. Ar. p. 10. 

(18) HAwAd Ibii Nusair at-Tal, a doctor cniineiit for his knowledge (d‘ the law his piety and 

.M*|f<-iiiurtificatioii, was one of AbA llanlfa s principal disciple.s: he was deeply learned in the Traditions. Died 
A. II. 103 (A. 1). 78I-2K— az-Zdhira.) 

(19) The poet meant either Atnr Ibii AlAdikarib, or Amr Ibii al-Muiidir, siirnamed Ibn Hind; his prowess 
v.as proverbial. (See Pucuck's Specimen Hist. Ar. p. 7.3, and Itasniussen's Additamenta ad Hist, Ar. 
p.50, 33 } 

(20) Sec his life, page 232. 

(.21) See Koraa^ surat 24, verse 35. 

(22^ AbA VAsiif YakAb Ibn Isliak Ibii as-SabbAh al-Kiiidi, the philosopher of the Arabs, was descended 
from the royal family of Kiiida. — (See their genealogy and history in my Diwdn dWmro l-Kais.) His father 
l.shak was emir of KAfa under al-Mahdi and ar-Uii.shld; his great grandfather abAshAth was one of 

31uhammad's companions ; Kais, the father of nbA.«ihAth and sovereign of all the tribe of Kiiida, was celebrated 
in foqr Aaildof by the poet al-Aslia.« (See .M. de Sacy's Chrestomathir, turn. ll.)-'MAdi Karib, father of 
Kai.s, reigned in the province of lladrarnaul over the BaiiA 'Mlarilh nl-Asgliar, a branch of the tribe of Kinda. 
Muawia and his other ancestors ruled the tribe of Aland Jjimj lyl^at al'.4tin«hakkar (n fortress in 

ll-ihraiii aceording to AbA ’l-FadA in Ills Geography}. nbYcmAiiia and Bahrain. — I gi\e this exlrnet from the 
Tdrikh al-tiakamd. berause it serves to roiifirin, if necessary, M. de Sncy’.s opinion that the philosopher al- 
Khidi was nut of Jewish, but of Arabian evlraction. - (Sec Abd’-Atlatif, page 487.)-F.asirl, in his Etibliotheea 
Aruhira. 1. 1. p. 333, has given a short notice on ai-Kindi and a list of his works, all of w hich he took from the 
Tdrtkh al^liukamd. hut he suppres.sed the passage cited above. 

t23) See in the life orSulaimAn Ibn Wahb. 

(24) The postmaster kept horses for the special use of government oflicers and messengers ; he acted also 
as a spy on the conduct of the provincial governor, and he then corresponded directly with the khalif nr the 
sultan. 

(23; Bdkdba, a large town at two parasaiigs from Baghdod.- (AbA 'l-FadA’s Geography.) 

(26) It Is not easy to eipiain bow as-SAIi, in relating this anecdote, did not perceive that it was only another 
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version of ilic one n^liich he hud already given ai the sole correct. Ibn EballikAn has perhaps mistaken the 
riAiiic of the .lullior \\honi he cites. 

(27' Al-J«iiildr is one of the t)e|)endcncic8 of Damascus, to the north of al-lfaur4n. It is said, however, 
that al-Jaidhr and al-Haurhii arAhe same place.— (J/drdsfd al-Ittild.) 

(28) See Lane's Modern Egyptiam, vol. If. p. 18. * 

(2u; This would prove that his father was not o Mosiiiii. 

iilO> This was probably the son of the llamtd auThsI mentioned in note (5), page 271 

(.*11} The Ghdta, or cultivated grounds which surround Damascus, arc well known. The poets often call it 
fihiUatain {the two GAdfas),* although there is in reality but one place which bears the name. - (il/ardstd.uii- 
der the w ord . ) 

(.*12) Alia; this is perhaps the river called at-Tawainat ’l-Alia LIjJI one of the streams which 

wafer Damascus.— (See OiyAn at-Tawdrlkh, No. <1.18 fol. 0.1.) 

i.1.1 Nairabaiu^ a delicious spot iii the neighbourhood of Damascus. As Nairabain is thi^ dual form of 
IS'airab, it might be supposed that there were two places of the name, but such was nut the case. It is by 
(he poets that the dual was employed. {MartUid.) 

(11) Literally: When they shed their dew' on if, they shed on it the full of the walei^bag of the dark cloud, 
which pours forth after theirs, another. 

(1.1; Al-llaiilAn is the name of a village or of a hill near Damascus.— (.Y/<irds/f/.) 

(lA; The diirerence between the two forms can be best understood from the inspection of the original le\t. 


AL-IIAJJAJ IBN YUSUF. 

Ahu Muhammad al-llajjaj was sou of Yusuf Ihn al-IIakani Ibn Okail Ihn Masud 
11)11 Aaiiiir ll)n Muallib Ibn Malik Ibn Kaab Ibn Anir Ibn Saad Ibn Aiif Ibn Kasi 
(^called also Thakif) : mcnlion is made of Tbakif in the following terms by Ibii 
al-Kalhi in his Janiharnt an-Nisabi ‘^Munabbih Ibn an-Nabit had a sun called 
Kasi, who is -said to ijc the same person as Thakif. Such is the genealogy 
“ given by (hose who state that Thakif was sprung from lyad (1); but some say 
“ that he descended fix)ni Kais, and that Kasi was son of Munabbih Ibn Bakr 
Ibn Ilawazin (2); and^they state that Oinaima, Kasi’s mother, and daughter of 
“• Saad Ibn Ihidail, lived [as wife) with Munabbih Ibn IVabit, and being after- 
“ wards married to Munabbih Ibn Ikikr, she went to him, being then pregnant 
“ with Kais by {her former husband Jbn tui-Nubtt) the lyadile.”— (.i^^-Z/o/yry) 
alh-Tliakefi {the ihscendant of Thakif") was govcinor of Irak and Khorasan 
for Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, and on his death he was eouGrmed in his autho- 
1}!2 rity by the new khalifal-Walid. — AUMasiidi, in his Murdj ad-Dahahy narrales 
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as- follows: — *‘AI-Fariglui, <thc mother of and daughter to llaminani 

“ Ibn Oi ftlasi^d t)f llie ti il)c 4)1 ^I^ltakifj^ ^sas ^s^ife Ao ctl-^llanll) Ibn l^alda^ a 

“ member of the same tribe and native of the town of IMif: this llarith was jiid{;e 
of the Arabs (H). Having gone into her apaiiinent early one morning, lie 
‘‘ found her picking her teetli, on which he sent her a seiitenee of divorce. And 
“ she said to him: ‘Why have yon sent me my divorce? has my eondiiel given 
“ you any eausejbr suspicion.’ — * Yes,' said he, ‘when I went in (n yon in 
“ the morning, you were picking your teeth: if yon liad lii’eakfasted heliinr tin* 
“ regular time, you area glutton; and if you have passed the night with parli- 
“ cles of meat sticking between your teeth, yon are slntliKli.’ To this she. re ■ 
“ plied : ‘It was neither one nor the other; but I was. taking out a fragment of 
“ the tooUipick.’ She then married YiYsuf Ibn Abi Okail alh-Tliakeli, to whom 
“ she bore al-Hajjaj, who came into the world incompletely formed, as he had an 
“ imperforate anus. This defect was removed by an operation; and the child 
“ refused the bn^ast of its mother and every other person, so that they wen* at a 
“ loss what to do, till, as it is said, Satan apfieared to them in the form of al- 
“ llarith Ibn Kalda and asked them what was the matter; they told him the eir- 
“ cunistance, and he said: ‘ Kill a black kid and give its blood to the child to 
“ drink; the next day do the same thing; the third day slay a black he-goatand 
“ give the blood to be drunk by the child, then kill a snake and make tin* child 
“ swallow the blood, and daub his face with some of it ; if you do Ihus, the 
“ child will take the breast on the fourth day.’ They followed these directions, 
“ and the cITect of this itrst nourishment which he red^ivnl was such, that he 
“ could not refrain from shedding blood. He even said of himself, tliat his 
“ greatest enjoyment was to shed blood and commit actions which no other 
“ could (4).” Ibn Abd Rabbih says, in his that al-Farigha was wife to al- 
Moghaira Ibn Shoba, and that it was he who divorced her on account of the 
circumstance of the toothpick. He adds that al-llajjaj and ^lis father ke[)l 
school at Taif, and that the former attached himself to Kuh Ibn Zinba al-Jiida- 
mi (5), vizir of Abd al-Malik Ibn Manvan, and entered into the Shorln {police 
guards) (6), of which Ruh was commander. Abd al-Malik, havin{; re- 
marked the indiscipline of his army, and that the soldiers never set out nor 
halted at the same time with himself, eomplained of it to Ruh Ibn Zinlia, 
who told him tliat there was a man in the police guards, named al-llajjnj 
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Ibn Yusuf, \vlin, if ilu; Commander of the railbful gave him the command 
of iho (roups, would oblige them to march and to halt in conformity to his {the 
fthati/'s) inoveineiits. ^IhI al-Malik adofited this counsel and nominated 
al-llajjaj comniander of the army. The guards iindcT Ibn Zinba’s orders were 
the only (roo()s dispensed with the obligation of marching and halting at the 
same tinu; as the klialif, and one day, after the departure of the rest of the 
army, al-IIajjaj came upon them and found them at dinner: he asked them 
what had pi'eveiiied them from setting out with the Commander of the faith- 
ful, and re<‘eiv<*d this answer: “Dismount, you son of a slut (7)! and dine 
‘‘ with us.” To this be gave a refusal, telling them that those times were gone 
by; and he ordered them to Iwr Hogged and paraded before the army; by his di- 
rections also, the t<*nts belonging to Ruh Ibn ZIuIm w’cre set on fire. Riih com- 
plained bitterly of this to the khatif, who smit immediately for al-ITajjaj and said 
to him : “What induced you to do a.s you have done?” — “ 1 have done nothing,” 


I'cplied al-llaj)aj.— “Who did it then?” said the khalif. — “You;” answered al- 
Haipj; “ my hand is your hami ; my whip is your whip; and what prevents the 
“Commander of the faithful from presenting Ruh with a double quantity of tents 
“ami men (8), rather than break my' commission after having given it your- 
“ .self ?” 'flu! khalif, on this, indemnified Rub for his loss and tivated al-IIajja} 


with increased favour. This was the first known proof which al-llaij.aj gave of 
his abilities. It was unheard of, what slaughter he eominitled, how much blond 
he shell, and what torliuvs he indicted. It is said that Ziad Ibn Abih (0) wished 


to resemble the khalif Omar in linn authority, resolution, decision, and severity 
of administration, but (hat be carried this to an excess and passed bounds; 
itt.'iand al-llajjiij, say they, took Ziad for his model, and killed and destroyed. 
One day, he said in the course of a khoiba (10) which he was pronouncing : 


“O men! God’s prohibitions arc easier to be borne with than his pimish- 
“ incuts I” On which a man rose up and said: “Woe be to thee, 0 Tlajjaj! 
“ what an impudent face thou hast, and how little mwlesly!” Al-Ilajjaj or- 
dered him to sit down, and when he deseended from (he pulpit he called him 
forth: “Thou hast been presumptuous towaixls me!” said he. — “How?” 
replied the man, “ thou art presumptuous (owjj^rds God and dost not disapprove 
“of thine own conduct, and if we are presumptuous towards thee, thou disap- 
“ provost of it!” Al-llajjaj, on receiving this answer, let the man go. — Ibn 
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at-Jawsi says, in his Talkih^ llial ai-Farif'lin, uu)lhi'r of ul-llcijjii j, was ihi* 
son who was surnamed al-Multanannia {the iyix/t-nuiAer'); wlioii she made tin- 
wish, she was w-ife to al-iMughair<^ Ibu SIioIki^ and wo shall hovo present an 
ahrid{'ment of the anecdoU‘. as related hy this writer. Omar Ihii al-Khalu'd> 
ha|)|K'ning to make his rounds one nifjht in the city of .Medina, heard a woman 
sing, from behind the curtain of her apaiimcnl, the following verse ; 

Where shall 1 find wine that I may drink it? or else where shall I find Nnsr Ibii 
IfajjAj ? 

On this, Omar said : “I shall not allow' in the same city with- nivseli', a man 
“ whose beauty is celebrated hy young females in the privjt«-y of their apaii- 
“ ments; bring me Nasr Ihn Tlajjaj !" When he was hroii{;ht he Was foniid to 
he the most heantiful of men in coiintenanee and the handsomest in hair; ami 
'Omar stiid to him; '‘The Commander of the faithrnrs determination is, that 
“ you shorten your hair.” W'hen this was done, his cheeks ajtpeared '/in'r) as 
half-moons. ‘‘JNow’, put on a tiirlKin,” said Omar. The lurhan was pul on, 
and the youth still charmed the spectators Avitli his eyes, 'rhen Omar said : 
“ Dwell not in any town where I maybe.” — “What is my crime, 0 Com- 
“ mander of the faithful?” said Nasr. “It must he done as 1 told you,” ‘re- 
plied Omar; and he then sent him olf to Ilasra. Such are the main points of 
the narration, and 1 suppress the sequel. This Nasr was son of llajjaj Urn Flat 
al-Sulami, one of Muhammad’s com|)anions. Some say, however, that the Ala- 
tamatinia belonged to the tribe of Kinana, and that she was al-IIajjaj's paternal 
grandmother. — It is related by Abu Ahmad al-Askari, in his Kiliib al-'J'a.shiJ', 
that the {leoplc passed upwards of forty years reading the Koran from Olhman's 
copy (11), but, in the days of Abd al-Malik Ibn jMarwan, the erron«*ous readings 
had become numerous and had spread through Irsik; this obliged al-llajja j Ibn 
Yusuf to have recourse to his kdtibs (12) for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncxirtain pronunciation (CM); and it is said that Nasr Ihn 
Aasim undertook that duty and imagined single and double p.oints (tiukaC), which 
be placed in dilfcreiit manners (14). The people then |>assed some lime with- 
out making any copies of the Koran but with points, the u.*ageof which did not, 
however, prevent some false readings from taking place, and for this reason 
they invented the ijdm [points serving to distinguish the letters oj a sinular 
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form one from andlhei^, and they (ihe people) -tXim placed ihe ijdm posteriorly 
to the nukat ; l)ut yet when, by neglect, a word {of tike Koran) W'as not written 
w'ith its ridi.<‘ircompiinimenL {of distinctw^ marks), and was thus deprived of 
its requisites, erroneous readings occurred; for this they endeavoured in vain to 
find a remedy, and they were obliged to recur to oral tradition and learn {the true 
readings) from the mouths of men (1 5). On the whole, the anecdotes concern- 
ing al -Ilajjij are nunieious and would take long to relate (16). It was he who 
founded the city of AVasit; he commenced it A. II. 84 (A. D. 703) and finished 
it in 80. lie named it IV dsit {intermediate ,) because it lay lietween Ilasra and 
Kiifa, and might thus itc said to lie between {tawassai) these two capitals. Ibn 
al-.1awzi states, how'ever, in his historical annals, entitled Shuzur al-Okud, 
that al-Ilajjhj began to build Wasit in the year 75, and terminated it in 78. — 
When al-llajjaj felt his death approach, he called in an astrologer and asked him 
if he knew of any prince who was to die {at that time), and the astrologer re- 
plied: “ Yes, 1 do; hut you are not the person.” — “How know you that?” said 
al-llajjaj. — “Hecause the name of him who is to die is Kulaib.” — “It is I, by 
“ Allah!” exclaimed al-llajjaj; “for such was the name by which my mother 
“ called me.” He then made his will.— One thing puts in mind of another (17). 
This is like (he words of the missionary (18) Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali as- 
Sulaihi (of whom mention will he made hereafter). A simple missionary in 
Yemen (19), he lM;came sovereign of all that country, and held its princes in sub- 
jection till the period which God had assigned to his life had expired, when he 
lut left Sanaa to make (he pilgrimage to Mekka in A. H. 473 (A. D. 1081). On 
arriving at al-Mahjam (‘20), he encamped without the town, at a farm called 
Omni ad-Diihaiin (21), or Hir 0mm Mabad [the well of MdbatCs mother), and 
was there attacked unawares by Said al-Ahwal, son of Najah. lliis NajMi 
was lord of the province of Tahama, and had been deprived of his life and king- 
dom by as-Sulaihi, but Said and his other sons had esi:aped. Said arrived with 
a few ]mrti.sans and entered the camp of as-Sulaihi, where they were mistaken 
for followers of the army; none discovered their real character but Abd Allah 
the brother of as-Sulaihi, who immediately got on horseback and said to 
his brother : “To horse! for, by Allah! here is al-Ahwal with his men, of whose 
“ coming we were warned yesterday by the letter which Asaad Ibn Shihab wrote 
“us from Zabid.” — “Calm your mind,” replied as-Sulaihi; “it is only at 
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“ ad-Diihaini and iho woll of Omni Mabad that 1 am lo die;” thinking tliat ii 
was of tliitl Onim Mabad ihi? Khiixaiite, at whose ilwelliiig the blessed IVophci 
and Abd Bakr stopjied on their ivti-eat fnmi Mekka (‘2*i) ; ibis plat'e lies near 
Mekka, on die road from it to Medina, and is in the iieigbboiirliood of al- 
Juhra(23)). On this, some of as-Siilaibi’s coin|Kiiiion8 called lo him, saying : 
“Defend your life! for, by Allah! this is the well of ad-Uuhaim Ihii Isa, and 
“ this mos<|iie is built on the s|M)t where the tent of Omni Mahad Ihii al-llarilli 
“ al-Absi was situated. ’ On hearing these w'onls, he was sei/.(*d with terror, 
and, despairing of his life, he remained lixed to the s|K)t, where he was immedi- 
ately slain with his brother and his family. Said al-Ahwal then hroiight tin- 
army of as-Sulaihi under his own command and took possession of his king- 
dom. Said was brnthrrofthe illustrious and eminent prince .laiyash ; his fa- 
ther, the prince Piajah, had been a slave to the prince IMarjan, who himself had 
been a slave to Husain Ihn Sulama; linsaiii had been enfranchised hy liushd 
al-lJstiid (24) the Abyssinian. These two, Husain, and Rushd la/fore him. 


ruled the kingdoiy^^with ahsohilc authority, although they were only osteiisihlv 
vizirs in the service of the last prince of the Ziaditc (iimily, the sovc-i-eigiis of 
Yemen. Their pupil was son to Ahii 'l-Jaish Ishak Ihn Ibrahim Ihii Muham- 
mad Ihii Ziad, and his name was Ahd Allah; some say Ibrahim or Ziad. It was 


in his reign that the Ziadite dynasty was overthrown hy Kais, who had been a 
slave to the Marjan alHive-mentioned. On the death of Abu 'l-.laish, his «'hild 


was confided to the care of its aunt and of Marj.an, the enfranchiseil slave of 
Abu 'l-.Taish: Marjaii had two slaves, Ahn Said NajMi and Kais, both of whom 
became independent of their master; Kais was governor of the capital (2.")), 
and Najah ruled the provinces of al-Kadia, the. town of al-Malijam, and other 
places. A jealousy sprung up hetw-een these two, for they both aspired to the 
vizirat; Kais was a perverse and wicked man, Najkh was mild and just. The 
former, having snsp<!cted the aunt of the lioy to lie more favonrahly inclined In 
Najah than to him, made complaints against her and her nephew to his master 
Marj&n, who, in conseqiienec, seized on them both and delivered them up to 
their enemy Kais, and he, heedless of their supplicafions, immured them alive 
and in an Rpright position. They thus perished in A. II. 407 (A. D. 1010-7). 
Najah, on learning the circumstance, hastened lo avenge their death. He waged 
war against Kais, who was defeated, lost his capital Zabtd, and subsequently his 

40 
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Itfe in a combat at the fjato of that city; this was in A. II. 412 (A. D. 1021-2). 
Najah, havirif; thus obtained possession of (he metiiopolis, said to Marjan : 
‘‘What liave you done with your and my master and mistress ?’’ — “ They are 
“ in lhat wall,” he replicfl. Najah then had their l>odies taken out, and prayed 
over (hem, and buried them in a ehapel which he erected to i*eceivc them : as for 
iMarjan, he immured him in their place (ill he died. Najidi was poisoned at 
al-Kadra in A. H. 4.52 (A. 1>. 1060), by the Irtmchciy of a female slave whom 
he had received as a present from as-Siilaihi. After (he death of Najah, as- 
.Snlaihi wrote, in the year 453, to nl-Miislansir, (he lord of Kfjypt, demanding 
i((,i nulhorisalion to preach openly in favour of the Fatimite dynasty, and having 
leceived that permission, he proceeded (to assert nl-Miistansir’s authority). 
His subsequent adventures w’c may omit (26). L«'t us return to al-llajjaj : 
during his last illness he used to re|M*at the following verses, which were com- 
{Ktsed by Obaid Ihn Sofyian al-Okli ; 

() Lord I my enemies have sworn, nay sworn positively, that I am one of those who 
shall dwell in the fire {of hell). Is it [■not) from blindness {of heart) that they swear? 
Unfortunate wretches I what opinion must they have of Him who has always shown 
mercy and fijryivoncss ? 

He wrote also a letter toal-Walid Ihn AIkI al-Malik, informing him of his ill- 
ness, and eoncluded it with these lines: 

When I meet God and find favonr with Him, therein shall be the joy of my soul. 
The eternity of t'lod sufKceth mo, and 1 therefore place nut my hopes on mortals. 
Those who were before us have tasted of death, and after them wo also shall taste it. 

His malady was a cancer in the stomach, for which he culled in a physician, 
who, having examined into his case, tied a hit of meat to a string and passed it 
down his throat; after a lap.se of some time he drew it out, and found a swarm 
of worms adhering to it : God gave also a cold ague pow'er over him, and although 
vases tilled with lighted coals were placed around him so close as to scorch his 
skin, he felt them not. He com|)lained of liis sun'eriiigs to al-Hasan al-Basri, 
who made answer : “I forliadcyou to attack men of holiness, but you persisted!” 
“ 0 Ha.san,” replied al-lIajjaj, “ I ask you not to pray to God tliathc may deli- 
‘‘ v(‘r me from my pains; beg of him only that he hasten to take my soul from 
“ my body and terminate my tortures.” Al-llasan on this wept bitterly*, and 
al llajjaj continued to siifler under his malady fur riftecn days; he then expired. 
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in the month of Ramadan, A. U. 95 (May or June, A. D. 714), (som6 say in Shaw- 
wal,) at the age of fifly-lhrec, or (which i.s more cori'cet) fifty-four years. Al- 
Taltari siiys, in his gi'cat historical work, that al-IIajjaj died on Friday, 2 1 si 
Ramadan, A. H. 95; and another historian I'elates that al-llasan al-Rasri, on 
learning his death, made a prostration in lhanksgiviii{; to God, siiyiiig: “0 my 
‘‘ God! thou hast caused him to die; let also his example die from among us.” 
Al-IIajjaj w’as buried at Wasit, in whi(di city he died ; but his lomh was after- 
wards levelled to the gioiind and a current of water turned over it. May God 
pardon him! — He once dreamt that his <!yes had been plucked out, and he there- 
fore divorced his wives. Hind the daughter of al-Muhal lab Ibn Ahi Siifra, ami 
Hind the daughter of Asma Ibn Kharija; he hoped by that to fulfil his dream; 
in a short time, however, be r(!t;eived news that his brother Muhammad had 
died in Yemen, and that, on the same day, his own son Muhammad had dic<l 
also, on which he said: “This, hy Allah! is the fulfilment of my dream; Mu- 
“ hammad and Muhammad! in the same day! We belong to God and to hitn 
“ we must return!” He then asked if there was any person who w'ould recite 
him verses to console him, and al-Farazdak pronounced the following: 

This misfurtiino has no misfortune equal to ill to lose such persons as Muhammad 
and Muhammad I princes who have loft Iho pulpits (27) vacant (and detolate)\ Death 
has seized upon them unawares. 

Ilis brother Muhammad died some days after the beginning of the month of 
Rajah, A. H. 91 (May, A. D. 710); he was then governor of the province of 
Yemen. Al-Walid Ibn Ab(J al-Malik sent a letter to al-IIajjaj, consoling him on 
the loss of his brother, and al-HajJaj wrote to him in reply : “Codimander of the 
^‘faithful! 1 and Muhammad never met together during a long period but. for ijjy 
“ one year; and in that absence I never had such hopes of seeing him soon, as I 
“ now have of mreting him again in a mansion where two sincere Moslinm shall 
“ never Imj disunited.”— TT wiX'c/? means belonging to Thakiff a great and well- 
known tribe dwelling at Taif (28). 

(1) From thii wo must suppose that the dcscout of Hunabbih from lyid was well established and gonerall j 
known. 

(2) See the seventh genealogical list, drawn up by Eichhora ofLer Ibn Kutaiba, In the yionnmenta anti- 
quiisima Fiittoria Arabum, 
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(3) Haritli Ibii ICIalda was one of Miiliammad'a companions.— i lSfdmds.) 

(A) Some of the MSS. have place ofj ; if this reading be adopted, the sense is: which no other 

dare to do. 

(;r AbA ZarA Ruh Ibn ZinbA al-JudAmi, the Syrian, w'as one of the Tdbis {see note ^2), page 4), 

flnil highly respected by the people. Moawia was so apprehensive of his iiiflueiirc, that he resolved to put him 
to death, and had him arrested, but he afterwards set him at liberty. RAh was the grandee 
empire of Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn. Ho was husband to [the celebrated poeteee) Hind, daughter of an- 
NoiiiAii, and he died A. II. 73 (A. D. 602-3].~(AiiMYi4jdm 05-ZdAira.)-AI-Alakln {pageiil) calls him Abd 
al-Ma1ik's kdtib, or secretary of state. 

• (>) It may be observed that Ibn KhaldAn, as cited by Af. dc Hammer in his Lander verwaltung unter dem 
Khalifate (page 154), says that the post of commander of the police guards was first established under the 
Abbasides: this seems in contradiction with Ibii KhallikAii’s stateiucot. 

[7] This form of compellation was very frequently used by the Arabs ; it indicated cither anger or 
familiarity. 

(8) Men ; the Arabic word ghilmdn signifies hoj/t, pagee, mamlAkit etc. 

(0) ZiAd Ibn Ablh; Zidd son of hit father , that is, the bastard* He was son of Abd Sofyian. His history 
may be collected from DTlerbclot and Abd ’1-FadA ; Annals, years 44 and 53. 

(10) See page 174, note (2). 

(11) Sec Abd *l-FadA's Annals, year 30. 

(12 See page 20, note (7). 

(13 The word in the plural Is employed by the Koranists to designate a group of letters 

(or w ord) which may be read in different manners. See, for instance, the marginal notes of the Koran printed 
at f'asaii. 

(14j It is necessary for me to observe that the vowel-signs and diacritical points now in use, were invented, 
ns is generally staled, by Khalil Ibn Ahmad, who died iii the second century of the Hijra; ond that they are 
(^otally diiferciil from those imagined by Zalim nd>1)iiali vsee his life), and by the secretaries of nl llajJAj. ^^he 
points introduced by the Utter were similar to those of the specimens given by AI.de Sacy in his Arabic gram- 
mar, plate III. tom. I , and Dr. Pusey in the Catat. Bib, Bod., tom. 11. tab. 1. 

(15> Af. de Sacy has given a translation of this passage in his Mtfmoire surla litteroture des Arnbes; it may 
be observed that 1 differ totally with him respecting the meaning of the prords hurdf, nnknt, and ijdm. 

(16) Consult D'Hcrlielot,AbQ 'l-FodA, al-AfakIn, and Price's Hetrospect of Muhammadan History, vol. I. 

(17) Ihii KhallikAii gives a second time the anecdote which follows; it will he found, with some slight 
difference, in the life of All as-Sulaihi ; and this induces me to think that the author intended lo suppress it 
here, where it is totally misplaced. 

(18) Missionary; see page 26. note (0). 

(10) Consult, on the events which follow, Abfi 'l-FadA's Annals, years 203 and 412; Jobannsen's Uistoria 
Yemana, pp. 121, 128 et seq. In the three relations, a number of differences will be observed, which it is 
needless to notice here. 

(20) The town of ul-Alalijani lay ot the distance of three days' journey to tliejiortli-east of Zabid, and six 
days' journey fioiii SanAa. -( AbA '1-FadA s Geography . ) 

(21) This name is sometimes written simply ad-Duhaim. 

(22) Muhammad and AbO llakr, on their hijr a [^departure, emigration) from Mekka to Medina, stopped ot 

the tent of Omni Alabad Aatika and asked for food, but she had none to give them. On this, Mu- 
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hammod want to a sheep which was in the tout, and drew from it a great quantity of milk; this was the nuirf 
eitraordliiary as that sheep was very old and had ceased to give any for some time hefore.- {An^Nuwniri, 
MS. of the Leyden library.) 

(23) Al-Juhfa, a place situated to the north of Mecca, near the sea-coiist. is the spot where the Syrian 
pilgrims put on the ihrdm^ or pilgrim’s dress.— (Abd 'l-FadA's Ijeography ; Miihkdt al-Masdblh, vol. 1. page 

r>oi. 

(2i) Al-Vstdd [the maxicr ] ; a title given to euniirhs and tutors of young princes. 

*23) The capital, or royal court ; literally: The presence. 

(26) Literally: Rt fuit ex to quod fuit, he became what he became. 

(27j They were governors of provinces, and had therefore the right of saying the khntha from the pulpit. 
(2H) Tdif; a well-known town lying to the south-east of Mekka. 


AL-MUHASIBI. 

Abu Abd Allah al-lTarith Ibn Asad al-Muhasabi, the famous ascetic and one 
of the men of the truth (1), drew his origin from a family which inhabited 
fiasra. He was one of those who possessed both the science of the exterior and 
the science of the interior he composed some ascetic and dnginalic Irt'a- 
tises, and is author of the work {on Sufism) entitled ar-lUdya [contemplution). 
Having inherited seventy thousand dirhems from his father, he refused, through 
religious scruples, to accept them; it is reported that his reason fur this was, 
that his father professed the doctrine of man's free will, and that he made this 
observation: ‘'The Tradition is authentic which informs us tliat Muhammad de- 
“ dared: Persons of different religions cannot inherit, one from the other;" 
and he died in want, not possessing a single dirhem. It is idated that when he 
stretched forth his hand to partake of food the purity of which was doubtful, he 
would be warned from touching it by a pulsation in his finger, lleiiig asked 
what was intelligence, he answered; “The light of the natural sentiment {nc- 
“ companied) with experience, and w^iich is increased and fortified by science 
“and prudence." He used to say; “There are three things which we find 
“ not; beauty with continence, fair words with honesty, and friendship i\’i(li 
“ sincerity." He died A. II. 243 (A. D. 857-8).— As-Samani says that he was 
nantid MuJidsibi, bccausc Ite frequently called himself to an account for his 
actions [yuJuisiU). lie says also that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal disliked him, and 
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banished him, on account of his speculations in scholastic theology and his 
works on that subject , he was therePoFc obliged to seek concealment from pub- 
lic [imfignutiori), and on his death, four persons only attended his funeral ser- 
vice. The anecdotes related of what took place between him and al-Junaid are 
well known (3). 


(1) The men of the truths ihc SAfis ; see note (3), page 340. 

(2) Reiske, in his Annate of AbO ’l-FadA, turn. II. p. 608, has translated the same passage ; he renders it 
thus: **Qul sirnul ronjunsit et externi (rivilis) et interni (spiritualist scientiam." The eeienee of the interior 
iiie«ins Sikfiem, and that of the exterior^ the ordinary branches of learning. 

i3) 1 have not been able to find any of these anecdotes in the manuscripts which 1 have consulted. They 
may probably be given in the Uilyat al-Awlia, but the copy of that work in the Bib. du Roi is incomplete. 


ABU FARAS AL-HAMDANI. 

Abd Faras al-Harith Ibn Abi ’l-\n Said Ibn llamdan Ibn Hamddn al-Ham- 
dani was an uncle’s son to Nasir ad-Dawlat and Saif ad-Dawlat, the sons of Ham- 
dan : in the lives of these two princes, we shall give the rest of the genealogy. 
At-Thaalihi, in speaking of AbA Fariis, says (1): “The pearl of his time, the 

sun of his age in leJirning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, horsemanship, 
“and bravery; his poetry is celebrated and current (ihrrmghout the world); 
“ it combines beauty, merit, ease, depth, softness, sublimity, and sweetness ; 
“ with him were the brightness of genius, the impress of elegant taste, and the 
“ lustre of a princely race; qualities such as were never found before in any 
“ poet except Abd Allah Ibn al-Motaxz, but Abd Faras is considered supe- 
“ rior to him by pei'sons of the profession and by critics. The Sdhib Ibn 
“ Ablvid used to ssiy: ‘Poetry began with' a prince and ended with one}’ 
“ meaning Amro ’I-Kais and Abd Faras. Al-Mutanabbi bore testimony to 
“ his superiority and pre-eminence; he avoided his contact (2), neither did he 
“ proceed to cope with him nor dare to rival him; and his motive for omit- 
“ ting his praises when he celebrated those of all the rest of the llamd&n family 
“ was, to testify his respect for him and to honour him ; his silence did not pro- 
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“ cecd from forgelfulness or contempt. Saif ad-Dawlai highly adinu'cd thcex- 
“ cellent qualities of xXbu Faras, and distinguished him aliove the rest of the 
“ family by the honours he conferred ou him, as he took him with him on 
“ military expeditions, or left him as his lieutenant over his pnninees.” —“In 
“one of his engagements with the Giveks, Ahii Fariis was wounded hy an 
“ arrow, the head of which remained in his thigh, and he was made prisoner. 
“They conducted him to Kharshana, and from that to Constanfinople; this in? 
“ occurred in A. II. 348 (A. 1). l)r>*J-G0), and in the year he was re<leenu'd 
“ from captivity by Saif ad-Dawlat.”— Such aiij the words of Aim 'l-ilasan AH 
Ibn az-Zarrad ad-Dailami ; hut in this, it is said, he is mistaken, for Abu 
Faras was made a prisoner twice ■, the lirst time at Magharal al-Kohl in the y(;ar 
348, but he was then not taken farther dian Kharshana, which is a fortress in 
the country of the Greeks [Axiti Alinoi) and situated on the Euphrates (3) : it is 
said that, when in that fortress, he mounted his horse and spurred him from the 
top of the wall into the river ; hut God knows best: 'tlie second time that he was 
made a prisoner by the Greeks was at Maidicj in the month of Shawwal, 3r>l 
(November, A. D. 962); they then took him to Constantinople, when- he iv 
luained in captivity for four years. During his conlincmcnt, he eom|>osed a groat 
deal of poetry, which is still extant in tlie collection of his imeiiis ; he. held the 
town of Manbej in lief {from his cousin Saifad-Dawlaf). The following verses 
a re of his composition : 

It was from your supply llwt I drew my force; you were to me a helping hand and 
an arm in the days of distress I But I since received from you the reverse of my hopes, 
and a man may be surfeited with fair promises [k). 

By the same : 

^ 'She was cracr(5); yet cruelty onlyuncrcased my affOction for that beloved object, who, 
despite her conduct, shall always be beloved. Her calumniators summed up to me 
her faults, but caii a fair face ever be in fault? 

Dy the same;.. 

lam inebriated with her Iboks, not with wine ; the grace of her motions has removed 
sleep from my 9yes> I am not overcome by the pure liquor of the grape, but by the 
charms of hcr_ neck ; it is her perfections which subdued me, not wine. When she 
' turns heV cheeks liway^ she makes niy resolution yield, and that which her robes cover 
has ravished away my heart (6). '■ - 
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His )x)t‘try aitounds with beauties. He was slain in a comliat with sonic slaves 
beIon{;ing (« bis own ramily, in ibe year 357 (A. D. 9G7-8). 1 read in his diwdn, 
the followinfj piece which he addressed to his daughter when he was on the 
point of death : 

(irievc not, my dear girl I all mankind must depart \thu life ) ; lament me with sighs 
{only), and remain behind thy veil and the curtain of the [harem). Say to me, when I 
am too weak to answer: “The urnament of the youth, Abil FarAs, has not enjoyed 
“ youth to the last I" 

From this it would apfvar that he was not slain, or else that he lingered for 
some time of his w'ouiids before he expii'cd. It is related by Ibn Khalawaih that 
Aliu Faras, on the death of Saif ad-l)awlat, i-csolved to take forcible possession of 
Kmessa ; but Saif ad-Uawlal's son, Abu ’l-\laali, and his slave Karghawaih re- 
ceived information of his projeot and sent troops to oppose him; (in the action 
which ensued) he was taken prisoner, after receiving a number of sabre wounds, 
and he died on the way [when they were beating him off.) I have read in a col- 
lection of loose notes (7) that Abu FarAs was slain on AVednesday, 8th of the latter 
JIabi, A. 11. 357 (March, A. U. 008), at a farm called Sadad; and ThAbit Ibn 
Ittt! Siiinn aS'Sabi says in his history: *'0n Sunday 2nd of the lirst JumAda, 3.57) a 
'•* combat look place l)etween Ahii Faras, who was then established at Emessa, 
“ and Abu ’1-Maali, son of Saif ad-l>awlat. The latter was victorious, and slew 
Abu Faras in the action ; he carried away his head and left his body exposed 
in the plain, till a Desert Arab came, and shrouded it and buried it.” Abu 
FarAs Wtis malernal uncle to Abu Maali; when ^akhiiia, the mother of Abu 
Faras, was informed of his death, she tore out her eyes; by another account, 
it is stall'll that she struck her face with her hands, and then ton; out her eyes. 

It is said that he was slain by Karghawaih without Abu IMaAli’s knowledge, and 
that the latter was greatly shocked on learning his death. By one statement, 
the birth of Abu Far.is is placed in .A. II. .320 (A. D. 932), and by another, in 
.321 (8). His father Said was murdered at Mosul in the month of Rajah, A. II. 
323, by his nephew Nasir ad-Dawlat, who caused his testicles to be pressed till 
death ensued. The history of this business would be long to relate, but the 
main point of it is this: The government of Mosul and DiAr Bakf had been farmed 
out secretly to Said by the khalif ar-l\adi Billah ; Said proceeded thither with 
llfiv mamluks (Ohuidm), but on arriving he was arrested and put to death by 
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Nasir ad-Dawlat ; and the khalif vraa highly displeased on learning the circum- 
stance.— is a city on tlie Syrian roast, belonging to the Greeks (9). 
^^Kosiantiniya {Constantinople is one of the greatest cities belonging to the 
Greeks; it was built by Kostantin (Constantine)^ the first king of that nation 
who became a Christian. 


(f ) See the Yattma^ No. J370. fol. 8. 

(2) Liierallj: Hie Me* Tbii seems to be analogous to the French eipression: II nete frotta pae A lui. 

(3) Kharshana* the Chareianum Caetrum of Cedrenus. A great portion of Cappadocia bore this name.— 
(See St. Martin's note in Lebeau's meioire du Bae-Empire, t. XIII. p. 107.) 

(4) Literally: A man may be choked ^iih cool, or refreshing water. These verses were addressed to Saif 
ad-Dawiat; apparently from Constantinople, where the author was in prison. 

(3) In this little piece and the one which follows, Ihave substituted the feminine pronoun for the innscullne. 
Sec my observations on this subject in the Introduction. 

(6) In the original language this piece is full of jeux de moU; u^ch, in Arabic poetry and prose, arc con- 
sidered by rhetoricians as a great beauty. 

(7) In Arabic, tdlika* This word signifies notes taken during the lectures of a professor. 

(8) Some of the circumstances of Abfi FarAs's life may be found more fully related in Freytag's Seleeta 
ex hiitorid Mlalehi. Some of his poems are given in the Yattma; the most remarkable are his 

or hunting pieces, and his or pieces composed in the land of the Ndm, or Greeks. The lotter arc full 
of complaints (like the TrisHa of Ovid), and the author implores 8aif ad-Dawlat, in the most pathetic terms, 
to pay his ransom and free him from captivity. The latter was not very prompt in acceding to the entreaties 
of Abfi FarAs, and for this the poet is continually upbraiding him. 

(0) This is not only in contradiction with what has been said above, but is also a gross mistake. 


HAHMALA. 

Abft Abd Allah (1) Harmala Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Harmala Ibn Im- 
r&n Ibn Kurad at>-Tujibi az-Zumaili, was a native of Misr. His ancestor Kurad 
was a slave to Salama Ibn Makhrama, who enfranchised him. Harmala was 
one of as-Shan’s disciples, and the other disciples of that imkm used to frequent 
him and proGt by his knowledge. He was well informed in the Traditions and 
composed (on that subjeci) the works entitled the Mahsdt (extensive) and the 
Mukhtasir (abridgment), Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj cites his name very often in 
ihe Sahih (2), and gives some Traditions on his authority. Horn A. H. 16G 

47 
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( A. D. 782-3) : died at Misr on the eve of Thursday, 20th Shawwal, 243 (Febru- 
ary, A. 1). 858), or, it is said, 244. — Tujibi is derived from 7'ujib^ \(hidi is 
iho name of a •woman: her children were suniamed Tujihi after her: Zumaili 
means belonging to Zitmail, a branch of the trilic of Tujib. — His great-grand- 
father Harinala llin Imran was horn A. 11. 80 (A. D. 699), and died in the 
inonlh of Safar, A. II. 160 (A. D. 776). 


• i) AI-YAO surnames him AbA Hafs. 

This is a rolebratctl colleetioii of Traditions. 


AI.-IIASAN AL-BASRI. 

Ahii Said al-IIasan Ibn Abi '1-IIasan Yasar al-Basri (belonging to Basra) was 
one of the most eminent 'I'dbis (1) ; he |M>ssesscd all the branches of science and 
was notetl for self-mortification, fear of God, and devotion. His father was a 
slave who had Iteeii enfranchised by Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Ansari (2), and his mo- 
ther Ilira was also a slave belonging to 0mm Salauia, one of the Prophet’s wives. 
(When he was a child) it happened occasionally that his mother Avas kept away 
by some occiijtalion, and 0mm Salama Avould give him the breast to prevent him 
IBO crying and to <]uict him till her return ; to the blessed influence of that milk are 
attributed the wisdom and elocpicnce for which he Avas afterwards distinguished. 
Abu Aim* Ibn al-AIa having said that he never heard persons speak with more 
purity and elegance; than al-llasan al-Basri and al Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, he AA’as asked 
by some person Avhieh of the two Avas the b(;ttcr speaker, and replied that it Avas 
al-IIasan. Al-Has<in was brought up at Wadi ’1-Kura (3), and ho was the hand- 
somest person in Basra till the accident which happened to his nose by a fail 
from a horse (4). Al-Asniai r(;latc8 that he heard his father say : “ I never saw 
a man with broader wrists than al-lIasan, their breadth was a span.” One of 
al-IIasan al-Basri’s words was : ** I never saw a ceilainty of which there is no 
** doubt, bear a greater resemblance to a doubtful thing of Avhich diere is no cer- 
“ tainty, than death does.” When Omar Ibn Ilubaira (5) al-Farari Avas ap- 
pointed to the government of Irak in the reign of Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, A. H. 
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103 (A. D. 721-2), he oallcd for al-IIasan al-Rasri, Muhammad Ibn Sirin and as- 
Shabi, to livhom he said : “ Yazid is the khalif (lieutenant) of Go<1, who has 
“ chosen him as his lieutenant over his servants and has imposed on them the 
obli{^tion of oltedicnce unto him; he has also received my promise that I will 
hear and obey him; and he lias now appointed me to what you see, and I 
‘ ‘ receive from him w'ritten orders : must 1 oliey him in whatever order he lakes 
“ upon himself to give ?” To this Ibn Sirin and as>Shabi gave a eaulious 
reply, but al-Ilasan al-Basri, la'ing asked his opinion, made this answer ; 
“O Ibn Hubaira! God outweighs Yazid and Yazid cannot outweigh God; 
“ Got! can defend thee from Yazid and Yazid cannot d«*fe,iul ihee fmni 
“ God ! He will sotni send an angel to take thee from thy throne and send 
“ thee from the width of thy palace into the narrowness of ihe tomb! 

tlicn thy deeds alone can save thee. (^HeJIect,) () Ihii llnluiira ! if thon 
''ever actest in disobedience to God, that he hath only estahlished this 
“ sultan (ch'il power) for the protection of his religion ami his worship- 
pers. Confound not then the civil ])ower eslablisliHl by (iod with his 
“ religion ; for no obedience is due to a ci'calnrc which disobeys its cre- 
“ ator.” Ibn Ifubjiira then rewarded them, but bestowtHl a double reeotn- 
pence on al-IIa.san al-Basri; upon which as-Shabi said to Ibn Sirin; "We 
‘‘ gave him a poor answer, and he gave us a poor rewal’d,’’ — Al-llasan saw om* 
day a handsome man of fine appi’arance, and on askin{' about him, was in- 
formed that he was a jester lo pensons in high rank, and was favonml with theii- 
friendship; on which he oliservcd lhat he was a clever fellow (0), and that he nevi-r 
saw any one, but him seek to obtain fortune by moans of a thing which resem- 
bled her (7)! — His mother was (/^ profession) a. stoi’y-teller lo the women ; he 
went into her house one day and found her eating an onion which she had in her 
band: "Throw away tliat nasty weed, mother I” said he. "O my son!” she 
replied, "you are old and advanced in years, and you dole sometimes.” To 
which he retorted: "Mother, which of us is the elder?” — Most of his phrases 
were maxims of wisdom and models of elegance. His fatlier was one of the pri- 
soners taken at Maisan (8) in Irak. I'he birth of al-llasan t<M>k place at Me- 
dina two years before the death of the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khaltsib, and it is said 
that he was born a slave; he died at Basra on the 1st Rajab, 110 (OctolM^r, A. D. 
728). Ilis funeral was most remarkable; llamid_ at-Tawil (9) gives the follow- 
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ing account {of it): Al-Hasan died on a Thursday evening; the next mom- 
** ing, Friday, having finished the requisite ceremonies with the corpse, we 
** bore it off, after the Friday prayer, and we buried it. All the people followed 
** the funeral and were so taken up with it, that no afternoon prayer was said 
that day in the mosque, for none remained in it to pray; this, 1 believe, was 
“ till then unexampled in Islamism.” — When al-Hasan was on the point of 
death, he had a fainting fit, and he said, on coming to himself: ^*You have 
** awaked me out of gardens and fountains and an honourable place (10).” 
Before the death of al-Ifasan, a man related to Ibn Sirin that he had a dream in 
which he sawji bird carry away the finest pebble of the mosque. ** Your dream 
** is true,” said Ikn Sirin, **• it is al-llasan who is to die ;” and a very short time 
afterwards his death did occur. Ibn Sirin was not present at his funeral, on 
account of something which had psissed lietween tlicm ; and he survived him 
one hundred days only. — As-Samani says that Maisdn is a village below 

a 

Basra. 

(1) See note (2), page 4. 

(2} AbA Saad Zaid Ibn Thlbil Ibn al-DabhAk al -AniiAri (one of HuhammuVi AnsAra or alliee) belonged to 
the tribe of Khazraj and was a native of Medina. He died in that city, A. H. 54 (A. D. A7S-4). Muhomroad 
■aid to his followers The moat learned among you in the laws of heritage la Zaid." Aa-ShAbi relates that 
fbn AbbAa once held the stirrup of Zaid Ibn ThAbit, who said to him: **lIow ! you, who are the uncle of the 
** Blessed Prophet, hold my stirrup?”— ** Yes," replied the other, ** it is thus we do with the learned.'* The 
khalifa Omar and OthmAn considered him without an equal as a judge, a jurisconsult, a calculator In the di* 
vision of inheritances, and a reader of the Koran. Some of the chief Tdb)i profited by his lessons. He was 
was one of those who wrote down the portions of the Koran dictated by Muhammad, and he acted afterwards 
as secretary to the khalifs AbO Bakr and Omar. When Omar made the pilgrimage, he left Zaid Ibn ThAbit 
as lieutenant, and OthmAn did the same; he was guardian of the public treasury under OthmAn. Great num- 
bers of the Compamone and Tdbts taught Traditions on his authority.— (Fob. al-Fukahd, f. 3.) 

(3) Wadi *i-Kura, a celebrated valley often mentioned by poets, lies at a short distance to the north of 
Medina. 

(4) Literally : From his beast ; so it may have been cither a horse, an ass, a mule, or a camel, which he was 
riding when he met with the accident. The precise nature of this accident I have not discovered. 

(5) See M. deSacy's Chreetomathie, t. II. p.203. 

(6) Literally : His father belongs to God 1 A common mode of eiprcssing admiration. 

(7) Ho meant a fair face, which deceives eipeetation. 

(8) ••JUaiidn ; an eitensive tract of country covered with villages and dale-trees, lying between Basra and 
** Wasit. Its chief town is MaisAn.*'— (dfiirdsfcl.)— MaisAn was taken by KhAlid Ibn al-WAlld, in the khalifat 
of AbhBakr, A. U. 12.— Ad-Dahabi says, in his Annalt under the year 12: *'On the termination of the war 
“ w ith the apostate Arabs, Abh Bakr sent KhAlid Ibn al-Waltd into the land of Basra, which was then called 
** the land of al-llind (or India). KhAlid proceeded therefore with his troops from al-YamAma, and having 
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** entered the lend of Basra, ho ftormed al-Aika and then penetrated into MaisAii, whore he plundered 
** and earned off prisoners the people of the villages; he then went towards as-BawAd, etc."— (MS. No. 02(1. 
fol. 117 verso.) - At-Tabari eaUs al-Hasan al-Basri's father, Habib, and notices the circumstance of his cap- 
ture. See Kosegarten's Annals of at-Tabari, tom. II. p. 21. 

^9) See note (1), page 176. 

(10) Koran; surat 20, verses .17 and OS. 


ABU ALI AZ-ZAFARANI. 

'AbA Ali abllasan Ibn Mubammad Ibn as-Sabbah az-Z&farani, was one of mo 
as-Shafi's disciples. He attained an eminent rank as a doctor of the law and 
tbe Traditions, on which subjects he composed some works, and he acquired an 
extensive reputation. Having studied with assiduity under as-Shafi, he Wcanic 
profoundly learned, and he used to say: ^*The Xraditionists were sleeping till 
“ as-ShaO awoke them; and not a person wears an ink-horn but is under obli- 
"gations to as-Shafi (1)!” His duty was (al the school) to lead aloud ihe 
works of as-Shafi in his presence (2). He learned Traditions from Sofyan Ibn 
Oyaina and others of the same epochs such as Waki Ibn al-Jarrah (tl), Ann- 
Ibn al-Haitliam, Yazid Ibn Harun (4), etc. He was one of (he four persons 
who handed down the ancient sayings (5) taught by as-Shafi ; the others were 
Abd Tbaur, Aflinad Ibn Hanbal, and al-Karabisi. The traditionists of the 
modern sayings were six, namely : al-Muzani, ar-Rabi Ibn Sulainian al-Jizi, 
ar-Rabi al-Muradi, al-Bdwaiti, Harmala, and Yunus Ibn Abd al-Ala ; the lives of 
some of these doctora have been already given, and mention liiall be made of tlu* 
others hereafter. Al-Bokhari, in his Sahth, gives some Traditions on tlie au- 
thority of az-Z^fardni, and be is quoted also by Abu Dawdd as-SijesUini, ai- 
Tirmidi, and others. He died on the last day of the .month of Shalian, A. H. 

260 (June, A. D. 874), or in the month of Ramadan, according to Ibn Rani ((>;; 
but as-Samani, in his Ansdb, places his death in the montli of the latter Rabi, 
2^9.’^Zdfardni is derived from OA’-Zidfardniya {the saffron’-Jield), which is 
the name of a village near Baghdad. Tbe Zafarkni street, in that city, was so 
called because this doctor had dwelt in it: Abd Ishak as-Shirazi says, in his 
Tabahdt aUFukaMi And there, in the Zafardni street, is the mosque of as- 
** Sh&n in which I formerly studied.” 
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(1) These last words were said not by ai-ZlfhrAiii, but by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 

(2) This was very usual ; the student who had made the most progress, read the book aloud, and, as he 
proreeded, the mister made his observations and explained difliculties; these fsmarks were ^immediately writ- 
fen down by the rest of the class, and formed tdlikat, 

(3) AbA Sofydn WakI Ibn al-Jarr&h Ibn Adi Ibn Mallh, a desrendant from the tribe of AAmir Ibn SasAa, a 
.skilful jurisconsult, a Traditionist, and a man of learning, was bom in A. H. 129 (A. D. 746-7) at K.Afa, 
where his father was keeper of the public treasury. AbA Hantfa was one of the masters under whom he stu- 
died ; he profited greatly by that imAin's tuition, and followed his doctrines in giving fatwat, or opinions on 
points of law. lie made the pilgrimage to Mekka seventy times, and on returning from the last, he died at 
Paid, a town in Arabia, half-way between Mckka and KAfa, in A. H. 197 (A. D, 812-3). He was remarkable 
for his mildness and liberality. -(Mirdt as-Zamdn^ M8. No. 640, fol. 18 verso.) 

(4) AbA KbAlid Yazid Ibn llarAn Ibn D4wAd Ibn Thkbit al-WAsiti {belonging to Wdiit) was descended 
from a native of Bukhkra, who had been a slave to the tribe of Sulaim and was afterwards enfranchised. Yazid 
wfs a man of learning, merit, and piety; a Ad/lx, a jurisconsult, and a Traditionist. It was at Baghdad that 
lie taught the Traditions, of which he knew by heart thirty thousand. The esteem in which he was held 
may be judged from the fact, that through dread of his opposition, the khalif al-MamAn hesitated for some 
lime before asserting his favourite opinion, that the Koran was created; this heretical doctrine was sirenu- 
oiisly opposed by Yazid. He was born A. H. 118 (A. D. 736), and died in 206 (A. D. 821->2).— (ilffrdi na- 
Xamdn, fol. 54.) • 

(5) Since writing the note on the anefenf eayinge taught by as-ShAfl (sea page 6), I have observed that 
mention is made, in the Tabakdt al-Fukahd, of some works by him, apparently on the same subject. Al- 
Othmlni, the author of the Tabakdt, says: As-ShAfi composed In Irak his ancient book 

which he entitled al-ffujja {the proof). He then went to Bgypt, In A. H. 199, and composed there his tieie 
** or modern books." (MS. No. 755. fol. 24.) Of the latter, Hajjl Khalifa does not- speak, but firom what 
he says of the Ilujja, it was probably a work of jurisprudence ; it may be, therefore, that those ancient sayings 
wore decisions or .sentences pronounced on points of law by the Companions of Muhai^piad, and the modern 
<Mies were similar decisions given by the succeeding imAms and mti/Hs . — See the life of as-ShAfl in this 
work. 

(6) The hdfiz AbA 'l-lliisain AIhI al-BAkI Ibii KAnI Ibn MarzAk Ibn WAthik, a client by enfranchisement 
of the Omaiyidc family aii^a native of Baghdad, was born in the year 265 (A. D. 878-9). He learned the Tra- 
ilitloiis from the most eminent masters of that age, and composed a Mojam ae^Sahdbat, or biographical list 
••r Muhammad’s companions. His exactitude was not, however, generally admitted, and ad-DArakutni de* 
rlares that, as a hdfiz, he committed frequent mistakes. In Ibe last years of bis life, his mental faculties were 
tlrrangcd. Died in the month of ShawwAI, A. H. 351 (Novem., A. D. 962;.— (Ad-Dababi’s Annale, MS. No. 
616 .) • Ibn KhallikAn cites occasionally an historical w'ork by Ibn KAnI, drawn up in the form of Annals. 


AL-I$TAKimi. 

Abu Said aUllasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn \azid Ibn Isa Ibn al-Fadl ablstakhri, a doc- 
lor of the srcl of as-Shafi, was a rival (in talent) to Abd ’l-Abb&s Ibn Suraij (i), 
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and a contemporary {also) of Urn Abi Iluraira. lie is author of some good 
works on jurisprudence, among others, the Kifdh al-AktUa {hook of legal deci- 
sions) (2). lie was kkdi at Kumm (3), and he filled the oflice of multtasib (4} 
at Baghdad. His piety and abstinence were great ; having been appointed kadi of 
Sijestan by (the khalif) al-Muktadir, he proceeded thither and examined into 
the marriages contracted by the people of that province; and on finding tliat, in 
most of them, the prohibited degrees of relationship had been neglected, be 
annulled tliem all. He was bom A. H. 244 (A. D. 8fi8-9), and died on Friday, 
12th or 14th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 328 (March, A. D. 940); some say 
that his deadi took place in the month of Shaban.—Zf/aM/v. means native of 
Istakhar, a town in Persia which has produced a number of men eminent for 
learning. It is stated also that the relative adjective derived from Istakhai- 
assumes sometimes a final z and becomes Istakharzi; this is analogous to the 
formation of Marwazi and Rdziy derived from Marw and Rai. 

(1) ** Aha Ishak al-Marwaii said : * When 1 entered Baghdad, there were none in that rily worth miidyini; 
** under, eicept Ibn Suraij and al-Htakhri.”—( Tah. atSkaf. fol. 9.) 

(2) ** Abft Ifhak a^ShlrAii says, in hii TahaMAU that al-litakhri wrote a large volume on the duiieii of .i 
** kidi : a good work." - (raft. ai-Shaf,) 

(3) Kumm, a town in Irak Ajami to the louth of Teheran. 

(4) The Muhtaiib was the magistrate charged with the civil police of the city ; he inspected the provision.*, 
weights and measures, suppressed nuisances, etc. In M. de Hammer's L<Bnd€rv9rwaUung, page 148, w ill In* 
found an eicellent chapter on the subject. 


IBN ABI HURAIRA. 

Abu Ali al-llasan Ibn al-llusain Ibn Abi fluraira, a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shafi, learned Jurisprudence from Abu ’UAbbas Ibn Suraij and Abd Ishak 
al-Marwazi. (In his lessons) he explained al-Muzani’s Mukhtasir, and this 
explanation was taken down in writing (I) by Abu Ali ’t-Tabari. He com- 
posed some treatises on the secondary points of Jurispnidence, and he gave les- itH 
sons in Baghdad to a great number of students. He became the imam (or pre- 
sident) of the Shkfites in Arabian and Persian Irak, and continued to be higliiy 
respected, both by pinces and by subjects, till he died in the month of Rajah, 

A. H. 345 (A. D. 956-7). 


(t) Or ebe: Wat Uken down in the form of a fdlifta, etc. See page 83. note (S); and page S74, note (3;. 
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ABU ALI ’T-TABARI. 

AbA Aii al-Hasan Ibn al-Kasim at-Tabari, a doctor of the sect of aS'SbftH, 
learned jurisprudence from Ibn Abi lluraira (whose life has been just given), 
and drew up, from the remarks made by that master during his lessons, the 
work which is entitled Talikat at-Tahari {\')> He inhabited Baghdad, where 
he became professor on the death of Ibn Abi Huraira, and wrote a number of 
works, such as the Muharrar fi ’n~Nazar (the written treatise on disquisition), 
which was the first work composed on the science of controversy in the abstract ; 
the I/sdh (exposition), a treatise on law; a voluminous work on the idelai (2) 
in ten parts ; a treatise on dialectics, and one on the main points of the law. 
He died at Baghdad, A. H. 305 (A. D. 917->8). >- Tabari means native-qf Ta- 
berestdn, an extensive province containing a great number of towns, the latest 
of which is Aiiiol: this country has product many learned men. As for Ta- 
harani, it moans native of Tiberias, a town in Syria : of this we shall speak 
again in its proper place. — 1 have found in some works containing lists of juris- 
consults and their biographies, that the j-eal name of AbO Ali 't-Tabari was at- 
Hasan, as here given, but I perceive that the Kliatib, in his History of Bi^h- 
dad, places him among the Husains. 


(1) The tneaiiing of the ^ord taltka U cxiilained in note (2), page 55, and note (2), page 374. 

(2) The idilat denotei a certain period of time which muni elapse before a widow or a divorced woman can 
legally contract a new marriage.— (Sec Hamilton's Hedaifa, vol. 1. p. 359, and D'Ohssoirs Emp. Othom, 
tom. V. p.238.) 


ABU ALI L-FARIKl. 

Abu Ali al-IIasan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Barhdn (1) al-F^riki (2) was a 
doctor of the sect of as-Sh^fi. He commenced his studies at Maiyaf&rikin under 
Abil Abd Allah al-Kazrfini (1), on whose death he proceeded to Baghdad, where 
he took lessons from Abfi Ishak as-Shirazi, the author of the Mtdiaddab, and 
Abd Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh, the author of the Shamil. He then filled the place 
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of kadi in the city ofWasit, and it is related by the hdji% as-Silafi that when 
he was at W&sit, he asked Khamis Ibn Ali al-lluzi (4) about a number of per- 
sons, and among the rest, AbA Ali ’I-Fariki, and obtained this answer: is 

** pre-eminent as a jurisconsult and succi'eded Abu Taglab as kadi; his intclli- 
gence, justice, and excellent administration surpassed every expectation." 
He learned Traditions from Abu Bakr the khalib and others of the same 
period, and led a mortified and devout life. He is author of a work entitled 
al-Fawdid, etc. (notes on the Mufiaddab), and Ibn Abi Asrdn was taught 
Traditions by him. He gave his lessons out of the S/uimti, and continued to 
do so till his death, which took place at Wasit on Wednesday, 22nd Miihar- 
ram, A. 11. 528 (November, A.D. 1 1S.*!), lie was interred in the mosque where 
he taught. Born at Maiyafarikin in the latter Rabi, A. II. 4.33 (Deceml)er, 
A.D. 1041). 


(1) Not PurhAn, a< marked by error in the Arabic leit. 

(2) Al-Fdriki meana native of JUaif/afdrikln. 

(3) The imikm AbA Abd Aiiah Muhammad Ihn BaiyAn ol-KazrAni, a doctor of the lert of aa-ShAfl, »tu- 
died under al-MahAinili, and had aftlcrwarda for pupita Naar al-Makdiai, AhA Bakr aa-Shtahi, AbA Ali 
'i'FAriki, AbA 'i-MaliAsin ar-lliiyii^ni and othcra. lie compoacd a work on juriaprudciire, entitled al-lbdnat 
and died A. II. 4S8 (A. U. 1003}.- (Tab, aM-Slidf. Tab. al~Fok.) In theae worka, hia name ia apeilcd al-Kas- 
rdni, and not al-KazrawAni aa in the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAii. 

(4) AbA ’i-Karam Khamla Ibii Ali Ibn Ahmad, a celebrated hdfii and Traditioiiiat of WAait, waa a man 
of learning, veracity, and deep acquaintance with Arabic philology. Born A. II. 442 (A. 11. lOBO-l) ; died 
A. H. BOl (A. D. 1107-8).— (I'aAdAdt al Uuffdz.) 


IBN AL-MARZUBAN AL-KADl AS-SIRAFI. 

Abd Said al-llasan Ibn Abd. Allah Ibn al-Marziiban as-Sirafi, surnamed al- 
Kddi (the hddi), was a grammarian and an inhabitant of Baghdad, where he acteil 
as deputy to the kadi Abu Muhammad Ibn Mdnif (1). He possessed a superior ac- 
(|uaintance with the system of grammar adopted by the learned men of Basra (2), 
and he made a very good commentary on the grammar of SibiWaih; he com- 
posed also the following works: a treatise on the aUf of union and the aliftd 

48 
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sc'paratinii ('t; ; a history of the Basra f^rammarians; a is'ork on the linal pause 
and ihc coinnicnecment of phrases (4); a trt'atisc on the art of poetry and ehi- 
qiienoc; and a commentary on Ibii Dtiraid’s He learned the reading 

of (he Koran (5) from Abu Bakr Ibn Mtijahid, philology from Ibn Diiraid, and 
grammar from Abd Bakr Ibn as-Sarraj. He himself had many pupils and gave 
lessons on a variety of subjects, such as the Koran and its readings, the sci- 
ences connectwl with the Koran (0), grammar, jihilology, jurisprudence, the 
rules for the sharing of inherited property, arithmetic, metaphysics, poetry, 
prosody, and rhyme. He was retired and holy in his life, virtuous in his con- 
duct, and gifted with the noblest qualities of mind. In his religious opinions 
In; was a Motaxclite, but did not let it appear, and he supported hinisell' wholly 
hy the labour of his hands, copying iKNtks for his livelihood. His father was 
a Magian and his real name was Beluad, but the son changed it into AIhI Allah. 
He used often to recite these lines in the presence of his assend)led auditors : 

Seek a calm retreat wlierc you may taste of joy ; time passes away, and you will re- 
main eompaiiionless. You place your hopes on to-morrow, hut to-morrow is like an 
animal in pregnancy; none know what it may bring forth. 

He and Ahu'l-Faraj al-Ispahani, the author of the jighdni, were on ill terms 
through jealousy, as is usnally the case with men of talent; and Abu ’1-Faraj 
c«)niposed on him the following ver.ses : 

You hold not tho first rank, neither did the masters under whom you studieii; and 
useless is the stinted flow of your learning. May (iod curse such grammar, poetry, 
and prosody as comes from SIrAf. 


He died at Baghdad on Monday, 2nd of Rajab, A. H. JlG8l[February, A. D. 979), 
at the age of eighty-fonr years, and was huried in the cemetery of al-Khaizuran. 
'I'he following statement was made by his son Abu Muhammad Yiisiif: “My fa- 
** ther's family inhabited Siraf; be was born in that city, and it was there he 
“ coinmenct^ his studios. He was under twenty years of age when he went to 
“ Oman, where he applied his mind to jurisprndenci*. He then returned to 
** Siraf and afterwards proceedorl to Askar Miikram, where he stopped with 
“ Abu Muhammad Ibn Omar the QMotazelite) metaphysician, who gave him an 
“ hoiionrahle reception and showed him a marked -prefcrt'iice above his other 
“ disciples. He then went to Baghdad and acted as deputy to the kadi Abn 
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“ iVfuliamiiiad Ibn Maruf, rir.st in that part of the rity which lies on the en»i! 

bank of tiie Tigris, and afterwards in both divisions." — Sirti/i is derived rpoii 
Sfray\ the name of a city on the sea-coast of Persia, near Kerman; this city has 
produced a number of learned men. In the life of Yiisiif, th(‘ sun of as-Sirafi, 
we shall give some additional information respecting Sirnf. 


(1) Abft Miiliammail Obaiil Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibii M&rAf was kAdi l^kudAt yrand-kddr. ot' Ha^zhtijil. 

lie died in the month ofSafar. A. H. 3N1 iA. 1). No. 0.34. fol. 127.1 

(2) On the conquest of Syria and Persia by the Uloslinis. a number of Muhammad's companions .sctiled in 
Kdfa, Basra, MadAiii, and other cities in those countries : imbued w ith the doctrines of Islaniism a ml ticcus> 
lomed lo the practical application of the law under the direction of the Prophet, thev were coiisiilered ns the 
surest guides in the interpretation of the Koran. That book, compo.scd avoweilly in the purest Arabic, itf 
fered many difficulties to those who were not acquainted with the idiom of the Desert Arabs, a race who abinc 
.•ipoke the language in its perfection. The study of the ancient poets was therefore considered as necessary 
fur the intelligence of the Koran ; and their poems, often obscure from the inlrieiiey of their coiistriictiuii .tiiiI 
their obsolete terms, required the assistance of granimatleal analysis and philology to remler them com- 
[irehensible. It was particularly at Basra and KAfa that the culture of these incidental branches of isl.i- 
mlc knowledge was pursued with success, and led to the development, in each city, of a system of K»i.niic 
reading and interpretation, and grammatical analysis, dilTeringin some points from that taiiglit in the otlin 
They varied even in their manner of reading the ancient poems, and the suppressions, additioii*i. ami \iiri-- 
atioiis peculiar to each school produced two distinct editions of all the anteislamie poets. 

(3) See M- dcSacy's tirammuire arabe^ t. 1. p fiO. 

(4j See (irammairc, t, I. p. 74. 

(5) Sec page 152, note (1). 

(0) See Plfigel's ilajji Khalifa^ t. I. p. 37. 


A1IU ALI L-FAIUSl. 

Abii Ali al-lTaSfin Ibn Ahmad Ibii Abd al-Gliaffar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Siilai 
man Urn Al»an al-Fari.si, the first graminariaii of his time, was horn in the town 
of Fasa and wcnl, in the year HOT (A. D. 919-20), to Itaghdad, where he made 
his studies. He travelled over many countries and slop|M*d for .some lime with 
Saif ad'Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, to whom he had been presented in A . 1 1 . I 

(A. D. 952-3) : he had there some e.oiiferences with al^^Miitanaldii. From that, 
he procecided to Fare, where he was admitted into the society of Adad ad 
Uawlat Ibn Buwaih, and gained his favour and esteem to a high drgiiM*; so m.-', 
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much so, that Adad ad-Dawlal said : grammar I am the humble servant of 

*• Abu All ’l-Fasawi." AbA Ali composed for that prince his grammatical 
M'orks, the Iddh (illustration) and the Takmila (supplement) ; the history of 
this circumstance is well known (1). It is related that he was one day playing 
at mall (2) with Adad ad-Dawlat in the \faidnn (hippodrome) of $hir5z, and was 
asked by him why the esaceptum is put in the accusative in this expression : The 
people came except Zaid (venit populits si non Zeidum) ? To which he re- 
pliwl : “ It is governed in the accusative by a verb Understood.” — “ How,” said 
Adad ad Dawlat, “ is the ellipsis to be filled upV” — “ Thus,” replied Aht'i Ali: 
“ I except ZfliV/.”-— “Why not put it in the nominative,” observed the prince, 
“and fill the ellipsis thus: Zaid kept hack [abslinuit Zeidus)T' Abu Ali was 
silenced by this remark, and at last said: “ ITiis is a game of give and take (3).” 
When he returned home, he composed on this subject a treatise, which obtained 
Adad ad-Dawlat’s appi-ohation ; and he mentions, in his Iddh^ that the exception 
is governed in the accusative by the verb which precedes (l^ the verb came), in 
couse(|uence of its corroboration Jiy the word except. ~—‘\t is related by AhA 
'1-Kasini Ibn Ahmad al-Andalusi [nathe of" Spain), that (at a society) where 
he and Abu Ali were present, the conversation fell upon poetry, and AbA Ali 
said: “I envy you the faculty of making verses; as for me, my genius is not 
“ favourable to it, although I am well ac({uaintcd with all the sciences which 
“ foi’m the basis of |K)etry.” A person then asked him if he had never com- 
“ poseAverses, to which he replied : “ I know of three verses only made by me ; 
“ they were composed on gray hairs, and run thus: 

I dyed my gray hairs because they were a subject of reproach ; but it is rather the 
dyeing of gray hairs which should deserve reproaches. 1 did it not through apprehen- 
sion of being abandoned by my beloved, and it was not censure or reproaches which I 
dreaded ; but because gray hairs are blamable, 1 dyed them as a punishment. 

Abu Ali cites the following verse of AbA Tammam’s as an example of a rule 
giveirby him in his Jddh, in the chapter which treats of the verb (to he ) : 

He, of whose resolutions and intentions the meadow of vain desire is the pasture- 
ground, will ever remaii^poor. 

On this it has been remarked that he did not cite the verse because AbA 
Tammam was an author whose compositions might be quoted as authorities, but 
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liccause Adad ad-Da^'iat liked it and was fond of rt'iiealing it. Abii Ali 'l-Fa - 
risi is author of the following works: The Tazkira [remembrancer), a larg«< 
volume; a treatise on the short and the long -■//// (4); the Hujja {prmtj) on 
the readings of the Koran (5); ihe Jghfdl [negligences), treating of the omis- 
sions made hy az-Ziajjaj in his Madni; the Hundred Agents (or governing parts 
of speech)'. Questions discussed at Alepito, Itaghdad, Shiraz, and Ilasra, each 
forming a separate work: Questions discussed at Conferences, etc. — In the year 
G48 (A. D. 1250-1), 1 was at Cairo, and I had a dn‘am ((>) in which, nicthoiight, 

1 went out to the village of Kalyiih and their entered a funeral chapel. 1 foniid 
it to he an old building discoloured with (jhe) dust [of age), and in it 1 met three 
{lersons who were stopping there from religious motives (7). As I admired the 
iM'auty of the edifice and the solidity of its construction, 1 said to them: “Ry 
“ whom was this erected (8)?” hut they could not inform me, and aflerwaAls 
one of them said that the shaikh Aim Ali ’1-Farisi had sojourned in that cha- 
]iel for many years; we then had a conversation about him, in the course of 
which, the person with whom 1 w'as speaking said: And with his other lfiient.s, 

‘‘ he possessed that of poetry;” to which 1 replied: ** I neier met any of his 
‘‘ poetry.”— 1 shall recite you some of it;” said he, and he then, with a swe«*t 
voice, pronounced three verses. When he had ended, 1 awoke, and the 
charming sound of his voice still rung in my cars, hut the last verse alone n>- 
mained in my recollection; it was as follows: 

People in prosperity are pleased with no one; what must they be when tSey suffer 
affliction or afflict others? 

To conclude, his merits arc too well known to he mentioned or enumerated, 
[but) he was suspected of being a Motazelite (9). He was horn A. 11. 288 till 
(A. D. 901), and died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 17th of the latter Rahi 
(some say of the first), A. H. 37.7 (August, A. D. 987): he was inti‘rrtMl in 
the cemetery called the Shiinizi, — Fasawi is derived from Fasa, which is the 
name of a city in the province of Fare; we have already spoken of it in the 
life of al-BasHistri (10 ). — KalyAb is a little village with numerous gardens, at 
two or three parasangs’ distance from Cairo. 


(t) I have not u yet found any relation of it. 
(2) Literally: Aacinfi. 
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(3) Literally: Th.il .insider is liippoilromir. He riicaiit that, as the advantages of each adversary arc alter- 
nate in a well' played game of mall, so it was in this graiiimatieal contest. 

(4i See M. dc Saey’s (intmmaire cirahe, t. I. pp. 00, 04. 

(5; See page 132, note 1). 

(0) See page 40, note ^7). 

\7) 111 Arabic. AfuJ^ivirUn ; the Mujdwirat iiicaiis a religious retreat or residenee at a mosque or a chapel 
hiiiltover the tomb of a holy man. 

8; Literally: Vide nuiqutrso), eujus conatructio (est) hire? 

(0 See Pocork*K Specimen tliai, Arab. 

•JOi Sec page 173. 


AIM] AHMAD AL-ASKARI. 

Aliii Ahmad al-ITasan Ibn Alid Allah Ihn Said al-Askari, one; of the graat inas- 
i<’r.s in general lilcraUin; and a /la/iz (1) of the first rank, was a narrator of his- 
loricral facts and anecdotes ; he taught also from memory a great quantity of 
ancient poetry. Among the instructive works composed by him, is the volu- 
minous compilation entitled the Kitdb at-TasMf {book of logogriphes) (2). 
The Sahib Ihn Ahhad wished to see him, and not finding any other means of 
meeting him, he rt'prcsented to Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, the prince in 
whose service he acted as vizir, that the affairs of Askar Mukram had got into 
disorder, and that his {the vizir s) |U’cscncc was necessary to set them right ; 
and by this statement, he obtained his sovereign’s authorisation to proceed to that 
city, lb; hafi hoped that (</« his arrival) Abu Ahmad would M’ait upon him, 
but, lieing disiipjioinlud in this e.\]M;ctation, he wrote him the following lines: 

When you refused to visit us and said : “ I am weak and cannot bear the trot of the 
“ camel;” we came from a distant land to visit you, and many were the nights we 
halted, at stations of which some had been already frequented, and others never be- 
fore. We now ask you if there be good cheer for your guest : wo mean not well -filled 
dishes; wn wish only to fill our eyes (voith your pretence)', ^ 

To lho.se verses wore joined some lines in prose, and Abfi Ahmad, in his 
answer, roplitMl to the prose with prose and to the poetry with this well-known 
verse : 

I resolve on doing a determined act, had I force enough ; but the wild ass is pre- 
vented from making his spring 3]. 
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When the Sahib read the answer, he was astonished at the appropriateness 
of die verse to his own case (4), and exclaimed : ** By Allah ! had I knoAvn that he 
would have thought of this verse, 1 should have written those I sent^to him 
** in a dilTercnt rhyme.” — ^The verse itself is hy Sakhr Ihii Amr Ibii as-Sharicl. 
brother of {the poetess) al-Khansa, and helongs to a celebrated piece com|M>stHi 
by him under the following circumstances: lie was present at a combat against 
the trilx! of Asiid, and received a spear-wound from Bahia Ibii Thaur al-Asadi, 
and some of die rings which formed hi.s coat of mail were driven into bis side 
by the force of the blow ; during the .s|kicc of a year he continued most danger- 
ously ill, and was attended hy his mother an,d his wife Sulaima. Siilaima, 
however, got tired of him, and said to a woman who asked her how her hiis- 
liand was: ‘‘He is not alive, so as to give hopes; neither is he dead, so as to be 
'* forimtten.” These woixls were overheaixl bv Sakhr, ^^ho said : 

1 see that the mother of Sakhr is not fatigued with attending mo» but Sulaima dis- 
likes my couch and my presence. I had never apprehended being irksome to thee, 

(O Sulaima!) but who has (not) been deceived by fortune! By my life! you have 
awakened one that slept, and caused one to hear that had two earf Is there a man w^ho IB. 
showed his wife the same affliction which he showed his mother? that man must havi^ 
led a life of misery and contempt. I resolve on doing a determined act, had 1 force 
enough; but the wild ass is prevented from making his spring (.'S). Death is better 
than a life of (of suffering)^ in which the couch of the chieftain is (painful) as the point 
of the spear (6). 

Abu Ahmad al-Askari was born on Thursday, 16fhShaww.il, ‘20B (Augusi, 

A. D. 906), and died on Friday, the 7th of ZA 'l-Ilijja, B82 (February, A. 1). 
993). He studied under Ibn Diiraid, and composed the following works: a/~ 
Muhhtalif wa 'l-MittaUf {the dissimilar and similar) (7) ; a treatise on the 
the Science of Logic; Maxims, and Proverbs; on Auguries, etc. — Askari is 
derived from AJtkcu'; there are a humlier of places liearing this name, lint the 
best known is Askar Mukram {Mukram's camp), a city in the province of Ah- 
waz : the Mukram- whose name it bears is Mukram al-Bahili, its founder (H). 
AbA Ahmad was a native of this place. — In another {lart of this work w’e shall ' 
notice the relative adjective Askari with a different derivation. 


i1) Sfte page 57, noted). 

(2 FlUgcl’s mUi Khalifa, 1. 11. p. 301. 

(3; The poem from which this verse is taken, is in the some measure and rhyme as the liiie.< wrilteo b} 
the Smb. 
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^(4) This verse was often cited sarcastically to persons who met with a disappointment when they least ei- 
pected it. 

(5) lie tiiteiidcd to kill his wife, but was unable to rise. See Frey tag’s Mwdani, vol. II. p. 25i. 

(A) LiVerally : Than a life like the bivouac of a chieftain on the head of a lance. A similar idea is eipressed 
by Amro 'l-Kais in one of his poems; see fHwdnd'Amro p. 28, line 7. 

1.7) This appears to be a sort of gazetteer, in which are indicated the different places bearing the same 
iiAiiie. 

(8) See page 137. 


IBN RASllIK AL-KAIRAWANI. 

Abu All al-llasan Ibn Rasbik, siirnamecl al-Kairawkni {the native of Kaira- 
wan (1) ), was a writer distingiiisluKl for bis talents and eloquence, and the au- 
thor of the follow ing fine works: The Onuloj or column ^ on the art of poetry, 
and poetical criticism; the Anmddaj {specimen) (2), and a collection of elegant 
epistles and poetry. Ibn Basssim says of him, in the Dakhira: ** I have licen 
informed that he was horn at Masila, where he studied for a sliorttime, and 
then, in A. 11. 406, removed to Kairawan.”— Another historian says that he 
was born in dOO (A. U. 1000), at Mahdiya, and that his father was a Greek 
mamhik {while slave)^ a client of the trilieof Azd. Ihn Rashik died A. H. 463 
i.A. V. 1070-1); his father was a goldsmith in the town of Muhammadiya (3), 
and instructed him in the same art. Alter studying belles-lettres at Muham- 
inadiya, he began to compose poetry, and conceived a strong desire to aug- 
ment that talent and meet with literary men; he, in consequence, proceeded 
to Kairaw'an, where he got into reputation, and composed poems in honour of 
the ruling prince {al-Moizz Ihn Jiddis), wdio attached him to his service. He 
conlinuMl in that city till it was carried and destroyed by the Arabs, and its 
inhabitants mas.sacrcd (4) ; on which he passed over to Sicily and settled at 
Ma/ar {Mazzara), where he died. In » note written by one of the learned, I 
find his death placed in 4.56 (A. 1). 1064), but the date previously given is the 
correct one. — Mdzar is a town in the island of Sicily ; w'e shall mention it again 
in the life of al-Mazari. — Aixordiiig to another statement, he died on the eve 
of Sunday, the 1st of Zu '1-Kaada, 456, at Mazar.— -The following are .specimens 
of Ids poetry : 
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I love my brother, though I turn away from him, and though my words rarely strike 
his ear. At the sight of his face I frown with pleasure, as you firown at the aspect of 
generous wine. Frowns do not always proceed from hatred, and secret hatred is often 
concealed by smiles. 

O Lord I I am not able to repel this evil, and to thee do I apply for succour against 
this feeble worker of evil. Why hast thou sent against me a thousand gnats, whilst 100 
thou didst send only one against Nimrod (5)? 

According to Ibn Bassam’s statement in the Dakhtra, he is the author of 
this piece : 

Love for your Sulaimfln has delivered me up to a passion of which the slightest pains 
are mortal. When the host of his charms appears, they say to us in the words of the 
ant: “Enter into your abodes, lest he crush you with [the magic power of] his large 
“ dark eyes (6).” 

When he wa.s advanced in age and faiiltcrcd in his gait, he com|M)sed the 
following lines, which express an original thought : 

When I wish to bo light and gay as in the days of my youth, five and forty (years) 
refuse their consent. My steps faulter, not with ago, but w ith the years which I train 
after me. • 

By the same : 

She said: “What means that melancholy and sickly airf” To which I returned the 
answer which is made by a captivated admirer: “ I.ovc [for you) came to me ; ho was a 
“ guest whom 1 cherished, and I gave him my flesh as nourishment and my blood as 
“drink.” 

Another of his productions is the Kurridat ad-Dahab [grains of gold), a 
work small in compass, hut highly instructive (7) ; he composed also a philolo- 
gical treatise^ entitled asShudtld, containing a list of those words which are 
employed w'ith a rare or exceptional signification. Were concision not our 
object, we should give an account of his altercations and adventures with 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi Said Ibn Ahmad, surnamed Ibn Sharaf 
al-Kairawani. — Mention has been already made of Masila (8). 


(1) He was probably so named to diatingniab him from Ibn Raiblk al~XMb, Abb 'l-Abbts Abmad, who 
atudied^at Cordova, and attained eminence by his knowledge of general literature, jurisprudence, and Tra- 
ditions. He was highly patronised by Abb T-Jaish MujAbid Ihn Abd Allah al-Almiri, who appointed him 
governor of the isle of Majorca, in which place he acted with exemplary justice. He died at an advanced age. 

/I'J 
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a short time posterior to A. H. 440 (A. D. 1040). His epistles were collected and published — {Al-fiillat as- 
Siyard, p. 60.) 

(2) This is a philological work; see FlOgel's Hajji Mhalifa, No. 1302. He composed also a history of 
KairowAii, often quoted by historians; this work is also noticed by Hajji KhalifOt see No. 2283. 

(3 The city of Maslla was rebuilt, A. II. 315 (A. D. 027-8), by aUKAiin Diilah, the FAtimito, who then 
named it Miihammadiya. — (AbO 'l-FcdA*s lieography ) 

(4) This occurred in A. H. 449 (A. D. 1057-8). Sec AbO 'l-FedA’s Annals, year 443. 

(5) According to the Moslim tradition, Nimrod was killed by a gnat which entered into his brain. See 
Sale's note on the subject in the Koran, siirat 21, v. 70. 

(6) An allusion to the Koran, sura 1 27, v. 18: “O aiits! enter into your abodes, lest SulaimAn {Solomon) 
** and his troops crush you, and perceive it not.'* 

(7) This is a collection of ancient poetry . — {Hajji Khalifa.) 

(8) See page 320. 


AL-MUJID AL-ASKALANI. 

Abu All al-IIasan Ibn AIkI as-Samad Ibn as-Shaklmii ai-A$kalani {native of 
.i^kalon) (1), siirnimed a.s-Shaikh al-Mujid{the talented shaikh)^ is aiithor 
of lb« khotbas (li) which ar« so celebrated, and of the epistles so remarkable 
for their elegance. Ho was a most distinguished prose-writer, and displayed 
superior talents in (hat s|Mrcios of composition (A). It is related that al-Kadi 
al-l'ailil exerted all his efforts in aexpiiring a perfect knowledge of his phrase- 
ology, and was able to recall nearly the whole of it to memory. The kdtih 
Iniad ad-din speaks of him in the Kharkla in these terms : “ Al-Mujid [the 
‘‘ talented) was really lulcnled, as his surname implies; and capable of coiii- 
posing with originality, and shaping language {to the just expressing of ' his 
“ thoughts) (f)); he is the author of the admirable khotbas, and of the inge- 
nious beauties [bj- which his compositions are adorned)." Ibn Bassain also 
makes mention of him in the Dakhira, and cites the following verses of his 
eom|K>sition, which are a fragment of a long poem : 

Time cetnses not to choose [and essay) the princes it produces, till at length it finds 
the excellent, lhi‘ chosen one. Bid those who governed mankind and held exalteil 
rank in days of old come forth and see the latest (of princes) ; they will find him no- 
bler (G] in rule than they were, and more fortunate in the results of his enterprises. 
If advice be needed, let them take counsel from him, they will find him an Ahnaf (7) : 
if they meet him hand to hand, they will find him an Antar in bravery, lie fasts, yet 
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the book of his actions is [already) filled vith pions deeds; even in the times ho fasts 
not, his {ahlemiousneis) is like fasting. [Prince!) the enemy essayed to daunt thee; IB7 
he thought ho could compel fate to withdraw its decrees. When you sent not against 
him [eoursere) sleek and fleet, you sent hidden policy to meet him. When your po- 
licy gueth forth, your men bear not the sword, neither are your warriors shrouded in 
coats of mail. •me oneniics hastened to you, but they hastened to their fhto; and 
you ordered your sword to vibrato among them. They were amazed how your mild- 
ness was changed into aggression, and how the sweetness of your nature had {for 
them) become bitter. Tenderness joined to firmness should not, however, seem a sub' 
jeet of wonder; fire can bo produced by a green reed (8). 

Not to be prolix, 1 shall coiifinc myself to this citation. He was pul to death 
in the Khazdnat aUBumid (0), a prison at Cairo, in the year 482 (A. I). 10811). 

— The rollowin{]; verses are also attributed to him (10): 

O thou who art a sword to assist me when the sword [of the enemy) is red (vrith 
blood {ii) ) 1 thou who art a springtide-shower for my country when the rain-clouds are 
withheld I why doth thy clear and exalted mind entertain the vile calumnies of (my) 
traducers ? that mind which is so pure I No falsehood can lie concealed in thy thoughts, 
for thou art pellucid as the crystal of the rock. 

I found also, in the collection of his poetical works, these two well-known 
verses : 

The curtain (of the audience-chamber which debars solicitors) ^ the pride [of the pa- 
tron), iha excess of (Ai>) haughtiness, and the (humiliation of ) stretching an eager hand 
towards a superior (12), [such are the pains which await him who courts the yreat). 

Did these obstacles debar (tin) from (a man of) talent, we should think lightly of 
them (13), but (here) they are (placed) before (a man of) incapacity. 

Askaldni is derived from Askaldn {Ascalon)^ a well-known city on the coast 
{of Syria). 


(1) A rath«r incomplete note on this poet has been given by inadvertence at p«ige 231. 

(2) The word Muj\d, here rendered by fa/en/ed, means, more ciactly, om who executes well whatever he 
undertakes. 

(3) See page 174, note (2). 

(4; Literally : lie was a cavalier in praise, and in it he had (tras) an able hand. 

(5) Literally: Capable of originality in language and of carving it out. --This is the usual style of linAd ad- 
dtn, who, In his works, seldom deigned to write a phrase of plain intelligible prose. 

(6) Literally : Ampler in breast. 

(7) Al-Ahnaf was famed for his prudence; his life Is given in this work. 

(8) An allusion to the mode of producing fire by means of two pieces of wood, one hard and the other soft, 
rubbed together. The poem from which these verses were taken, w'as probably composed in honour of the 
Fatimitc khalif al-Mustansir. 
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(9) The Khazdnat ai-Bundd (magatiw of otandardz or /logf) wai founded by the Fetimite khalif az- 
ZAhlr. In thii eftablishment, three thousand skilful workmen were employed in the fabrication of arms, 
military machines, etc.- CAl-Makrlii's Ehitat.) 

(10) This is evidently a later addition. 

(1!) The word ^Ij Is pointed differently in each of my manuscripts, but none^ the readings is plausible. 
That adopted in the Arabic text is not satisfactory, and if conjectures were permitted, I should be inclined to 
replace it by ^\j blunted, broken. 

(12) Literally: Towards eialted rank. 

(13) Literally: We should eicuse. 


IBN ZULAK AL-MISRI. 

Abii Muhammad al-llasan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hiisain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali 
Ibn Khuld Ibn Rashid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ziilak, a native of 
Egypt, was descended from a slave afliliated, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of 
Lailh. He was eminent for his knowledge of history, on which subject he 
composed an excellent work (1); he is also autliorof a Khitaty or topographical 
description (of old Caim), in which he fully treated the subject ; another of 
his works is the history of the kadis of Misr, designed by him as a continuation 
to a book of (Ite same title composed by Abii Omar Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn 
Yakiib al-Kindi (2), and which reaches to the year 24G of the Hijra. Ibn 
Ziilak completed the work (of al-KituU) hy a supplement, which commences 
with the life of Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba, and finishes with that of Muhammad Ibn 
an-Noman. He gives the history of the latter down to the montli of Rajab in 
the year 386 (July, A. D. 096). Al-Hasan Ibn Ali, great-grandfather to Abu 
Muhammad Ibn Ziil&k, was eminent for his learning. He died (I mean |Abu 
Muhammad) on Tuesday, 2.5th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. .387 (November, A. D. 
997). I have road in his history of the kadis of Egypt, in the life of Abu 
Oluid (Ibn ffarbawaih), that Mansur Ibn Ismail ad-Darir died in the month 
of the first Jiimada, A. II. 306 (October, A. D. 918), “about three months,'’ 
108 says he, “ before I was born.” On admitting this as exact, Ibn ZtUak’s birth 
took place in the month of Shaban, 306 (January, A. D. 919). He gave some 
Traditions on the authority of at-Tahkwi . — Laith Ibn Kinana is the name of a 
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great {Arahiari^ tribe. Ibn Yilnus al-Misri says tliat Ibn Zdl&k belonged to 
that tribe by enfranchisement. 

(1) Mofi probably the jccond continuation of Abd ar-RabmAn at-SAfi's liiitory of Egypt mentioned by 
Hajji Kbalifa, 1. 11. p. 148. 

(8) According to as-SoyAti (ffiiin al^Muhddira^ MS. No. 652, fol. 147 i;erto), al-Kiiiiii ^who appear! to 
have been a grandson of Yak6b al-Kindi, the celebrated philosopher,) composed aUo a work on the excelleiiie 
of Egypt, entitled Faddil lUiMr, and was contemporary with KAfftr. — llajji KhAlifa, after al-Makrlii, places 
his death in A. H. 240 (A. D. 860-1). (Fingers edition. No. 2312.) 


ABU NIZAR IBN SAFI MALIK AN-NUHAT. 

Abu Niziir al-IIasan Ibn Abi ’Mlasan SaQ Ibn AIxl Allah Ibn Nizar Ibn Abi 
’1-IIasan, the grammarian, was surnamed Afaiik an~Nuhdt {the prince of gram- 
marians); the kdiib Imad ad-din speaks of him, in the Kharida, as a man of emi- 
nent merit, and gives the correspondence wliich passed between Abd Nizar and 
himself when at Damascus (1). He became the ablest grammarian of his time, 
and was intelligent, eloquent, and acute, but vain and proud : he assumed the 
title of prince of grammarians, and if any other name but this was given to 
him when addressed, he would fly into a passion. At a period later than the 
year 520 (A.D. 1126), he proceeded from Baghdad to Wasit, where he took 
up his residence for a lime, and communicated his copious philological inform- 
ation to the people of that city, who proflted greatly by his talents and learning. 
Ibn al-Mustawfl says of him in his History of Arbtda : “He visited Arbcla and 
then went to Baghdad, where he learned the Traditions and studied the imam 
as-Shkfl’s system of jurisprudence and the science of dogmatic theology under 
“ Abd Abd Allah al-Kairawani ; in controversy he had for master Asaad al- 
“ Mihani; in the fundamentals of jurisprudence, Abd ’1-Fath Ibn Barhan, the 
“ author of the Wajtz and the Wastt^ works which treat on that subject ; he 
“ studied grammar under al-Fasihi, who himself had learned it from Abd al- 
“ Kdhir al-Jurj&ni (2), the author of tlie lesser Mujmil{^S AbdNizar then 
travelled to Khorasan, Kerman, and Ghazna, whence he returned to Sy- 
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ria, and settled at Damascus, where he died on Tuesday, 8lh Shawwal, A. II. 
.')68 (May, A. U. 1173), aged upwards of eighty years. He was interred (he 
next day, Wednesday, in the cemetery at the city-gate called Bob as-Saghir. 
He is author of many works on jurisprudence and its fundamentals, on the 
dogmas of ndigion and on grammar. He compostxl some poetry, which has 
lM‘en collected into a diwdn,- one of his kasidas, made in honour of the Prophet, 
contains these lines : 

Praise be to God I I am cured of my passion, and 1 think of her no more: love calls 
mo t«»wards her, but I answer not to its seductions; and yet I rejoice not if an afflic- 
tion befal her, neither am I pleased with the traduccr who defames her. 

He composed many fine {massages, and |M)Sscsscd the gi'eatest talents (4). 


Anibir (jeiierally cunlaiii Mime passages in verse; and it is a few eitraets of this kind nhirli 

Imad ad-dtii gives. See the Kharida, No. 1447, fol. 36. 

(2) AbA llakr Abd iil-K/ihir Ibii Abd ar-Rahm4n al-JurjAni {native of Jurjdn), a celebrated grammarian 
and a doctor of the sect ofas-SbAfl, was eminent for bit piety and talents. Ue composed the following works : 
I he Mujmil (or eottertor), a philological work; a commentary on it, entitled the TalkhU {comprehensive 
view); iUv KiMh fil-Amd (the supporter), treating on grammatical infleiions; the Miftdk (key), a 

commentary on the tirst suratof the Koran; theilljpAni {sufficient), a commentary, in thirty volumes, on 
the IdAh of AbA Ali 'l-FArisi, etc. He made hit grammatical studies at JurjAn, under AbA *1-Husain 
Muliamiiiad al-Forlsi, sister’s son to AbA All. In dogmatical theology, he followed the doctrine of ul-AsbAri. 
hied A. H. 461 (A. D. 1068 6), or 464. 

(3} The greater hfujmil was composed by Ibii FArls nr-ilAzi. 

(4) Literally : lie was a collection of talents. 


IHE IMAM AI^HASAN AI^ASKARI. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ihn Ali Ihn Muhammad Ibn Ali ar-Rida Ibii 
Musa Ibn Jaafar as-Sndik Ibn Muhammad al-Rakir Ibn Ali Zain ai-Aabidin Ibn 
al-llusain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was, as his father also, one of the twelve 
persons who are considered as inuims by the Imamites (or Shdtes). lie 
was the father of (^Muhammad) al-Muntazir {the expected)^ called also Sdhih 
tis^Sirddb [he of the cavern), and was siimamed al-Askari, which title 
was borne also hy his father Ali : wc shall speak hereafter of him and the 
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other imams, Al-llasan was born on a Thursday in the year 231 (A. II. 
84.5-6) ; on the sixth of the month of the first Rahi, it is said ; hnt, aceonlin;; 
to another account, towards the end of the year 232. lie died ai Sarr-nian- 
raa, on Friday (or Thursday), 8th of the first Rahi (or of the first Jnmada), 

A. H. 260 (January, A. D. 874), and was interml at tlie side of his father's IDD 
\.oxn\i.—^/iskari means belonging to, or native of Sarr-man-rda, whieh place 
was called nl->Ashar {the camp or the troops), when the khalif al-iMotasini, 
who built it, removed thither his troops i^Askar). Al-Ha.san and his fathei- 
Ali were both denominated al-Askari, iMwanse the latter had he(‘n sent to 
Sarr-man-raa, by the khalif al-Mnlawakkil, and resided there for twenty years 
and nine montlis. 


ARU NUVVAS IRIN HAM. 

Abd Ali al-IIasan Ihri Iliini Ihn AIhI al-Awwal Ihn as-Sahnh al-llakami, snr- 
named Abii Niiwjis, was a poet of great celebrity. His {great) grandfather was an 
enfranchised slave and client of al-Jarrah Ihn Ahd AHah al-llakanii, governor of 
Khoriisan, and for this reason he Imre the title of al-ITakami. .Muhammad Ihii 
Dawud Ibu al-Jarrah relates, in his Kitdh al-JVaraknt, that Abii Niiwas was 
bom and brought up at Ra.sra, and that he aecompanied Waliha Ibn al-Ilii- 
IkiI) (1) to Kufa, and from thence went to Baghdad. Another historian says that 
he was born at al-Ahwaz, and was removed thence, at tiu' age of two years: lus 
mother Jiilahan was of that city \ his father, who was a native of Damascus and 
a soldier in the service of Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyide dy- 
nasty, had been .sent to keep garrison at al-Ahwaz, and he there cs{K)ii$ed Jula- 
Imn, by whom he had many children and, amongst the rest, Ahii Muad and Ahii 
Nuwas. The latter was confided by his mother to a druggist, and {when in 
this employment) he was seen by AbA Osama Waliha, who was pleased with 
his disposition, and said to him : ‘‘I sec in you presages [of success) which, I 
“ am sure, you will not belie ; you are to cultivate poetry ; be therefore my dis- 
“ ciple ; I will conduct you to eminence.” — “And who are you?” said Abu 
Nnw&s. — “ I am AbA Oskma WMiha Ibn al-Hiibab;” replied he. — “ 1 accept,” 
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said Abu Nuw<i$; ‘*and I had already the intention of going to Kufa, that 1 

might receive instruction fram you and learn from you your poetical works.” 
He then acCDm|)anied him to Baghdad.— Abu Muw&s was a boy when he com- 
posed these, his first and well-known versos : 

He who bears the weight of love is soon fatigued ; he is agitated with joy, but weep- 
ing would be fitter for him; his occupation is not a trifling sport. And you {my fair 
mittrml) laugh in wantonness whilst your lover sighs; yon marvel at my illness, but 
my health would be a marvel. 

Al-Khasih, the chief of the revenue-oflice in Egypt, once asked Abu Nuwas 
from what family he came; ‘*My talents,” replied Abd Nuwas, "stand me 
" in stead of noble birth.” Al-Khasib asked him no more questions after 
that. Ismail Ibn Nultakht said : " 1 never saw a man of more extensive learning 
" tlian Abu Nuwas, nor one who, with a memory so richly furnished, pos- 
" sessed so few Ix^ks; after his decease we searched bis house, and could only 
" find one book-cover, containing a quire of paper (2), in which was a collec- 
" tion of rare expressions and grammatical observations.” He was a muwal- 
lad (3) of the first class, and in the ten different species of poetry which he 
composed, he displayed cqutal abilities. A number of eminent men have occu- 
pied themselves with making a collection of his poetical works ; amongst them 
were Abu Bakr as-Suli, Ali Ibii Hamza, and Ibraliim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muham- 
mad at-Tahari, surnamed Tuzun: it is for this reason that discrepancies arc 
observable in the collections of his poetry. His compositions arc sufficiently 
known to preclude the necessity of citing any of them (4). 1 read in some 

imok that {the khalif) al-Mamun said: "Were Fortune to describe herself, she 
" could not produce a description eipial to the following by Abu Nuwas: 

‘ Is not each living creature mortal, and sprung from a mortal? Is not (the tree of) 
*it8 descent deeply rooted in the dead? When Fortune wishes to prove the sage, it 
‘ appears to him as an enemy in the disguise of a friend.’ ” 

The first of these verses is a reminiscence of an idea thus expressed by Amro 
'1-Kais (5) : 

UfM) Woman, reproach me less! my experience and the recollection of my ancestors are 
fur me admonitions sufficient. The roots of my (family-tree) are interwoven with 
the r«)Ot of the earth (6) ; but here comes death to strip mo of the robe (of youth). 

In the life of ai-Hasan al-Basri may be found an idea analogous to, this (7). — 
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What a favourable opinion AbA Nuwas must have entertained of his Creator's 
indulgence, may be learned from the following verses : 

Multiply thy sins to the utmost, Ibr thou art to meet an indulgent Lord. When thou 
comest before Him, thou sbalt behold mercy, and meet the great, the powerful King. 
Then thou shalt gnaw thy hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided 
through fear of hell. 

It is a very fine a^d original thought ^). — The anecdotes related of Abu 
Nuwas are numerous; one of his liest pieces is the kastda rhyming in which 
excited Abu Tammam's jealousy to such a point, that he com|K>sed one in the 
same rhyme and measure ; Abd Tammam’s commences thus : 

[The lover) approached [offer a long journey, the abode of hie miefreet), and greeted 
ruins (9) 1 How often does such an approach break the Krin knot of the lover’s en- 
durance. 

As for llie pot'in of Abu Nuwas, it was in honour of al-Amin IMuhammad Ihii 
Ilarun ar-Rasliid, and composed during his khalifat. — It begins with this verse: 

O (deeerted) mansion I what has the lapse of days wrought upon thee? No longer 
can we hope to find in thee a smiling face. 

It contains also the following description of the camel mounted hy the {toel: 

She encountered with me the terrors of the desert, — a slender camel, ardent and 
mettlesome. She entstrips her fellows, [and they follow her motione) as a row of wor- 
shippers behind their im&m [follow his). When our camels shall have borne us to 

Muhammad, let their backs be ever kept sacred from riders 1 

• 

In the life of the celebrated poet Zd 'r-Riimma Ghailan, w’e shall mention an 
observation which has been made on this last verse. Tlic same verse reminds 
me of a circumstance which passed between me and a talented friend of mine, 
Jamal ad-din Mahmdd Ibn Abd, a native of Arl)ela, who was also a good scho- 
lar and an excellent singer : I was at a sitting of the council qf state at Cairo, in 
I forget what month of the year 645, when Ibn Abd came to look for me, and 
he sat down near me for a while, there being a crow’d of persons present on 
account of tbe great quantity of business to be transacted at the time; he then 
rose up and withdrew, nor was I aware of his absence, till his boy entered and 
handed me a note, in which the following lin^hwere inscribed : 

O noble patron, by whose existence Fortune manifests to us her favour 1 I went on a 
pilgrimage to thy [place of) station, — a pilgrimage of desire, not of obligation ; and 

50 
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I left the conveyance which bore me, near the noble sanctuary (ofjusliee), but it went 
astray and was carried off by the people. Whilst I looked for it, I recited this verse 
of one who is a model in poetry : ^Aen our eonveyanee$ $kall have borne ue to Muham- 
mad, let their backe be ever kept sacred from riders. 

Having road the note, I asked the boy what was the matter, and he informed 
me that his master, on leaving me, ])erccived that some person had stolen his 
SOI shoes (10); on which 1 admired the aptness of tlic quotation, (a.s) the Arabs of the 
Desert compare shoes to beasts of burden. Examples of this may be found in 
the poetry both of the ancients and the moderns; the same idea has also been 
employed by al-Mutanabbi in difleront places of lijs poems. Some time after, 
1 was visited by JamM ad-din Ibn Ahd, and as we happened to speak of these 
verses, I observed to him that my name was Ahmad, not Muhammad; to which 
he answered that he knew it, but Ahmad and Muhammad were equivalent (11). 
Indeed, lie the name what it might, the introduction of the verse was skilfully 
managed. — The khalif al-Amin Muhammad, having l)cen irritated against Ahd 
Nuwas on account of something which passed between them, threatened him 
with death and had him |iut in prison; the poet, in his conllnement, wrote to 
him these verses : 

I sock shelter from death under your protection ; to yon I fly for refuge to avoid 
your vengeance. I swear by your life (12) that I shall never commit the like again I 
1 swear it by your life I If yon kill your Abft Nuw&s, where wiH you find another 7 

He had nbmerous adventures with the khalif Amin. In the life of Ibn Darraj 
al-Kastalli {.we page 121), wc have given an extract from a kastda by Abu 
Xuwas, called the Rdiya, because it rhymes in r. The hhalih Aim Bakr makes 
mention of him in the history of Baghdad, and says that he was bom in A. H. 
lAo (A. D. 762-3), (some say 136), and that he died A. H. 195 (A.D. 810-1), 
or 1 96, or 1 98, at Baghdad, where he buried in the Shdnizi cemetery, lie 
was surnamed Abu Nuwds from two locks of hair which hung down (lands) 
on his shoulders. — Ilakami means belonging to Hakam Ibn Saad al- 
Ashira, a great tribe of Yemen, from which al-Jarrah Ibn Abd Allah al-Ha- 
kami was descended. Al-Jarrah w'as governor of Khorasan, and it has been 
already said that Abu Nuwas wt^one gf his mawlas (13), and was therefore 
denominated after him. — We have 8|)okeii of Saad al-Ashira in the life of 
ai-Mutanabbi {see page 106). As for Suli, this name shall be noticed in the 
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life of Abu Bakr Muhammad as-Suii (14). I have never met with a notice on 
Ali Ibn IIamza(15). ^(izun studied -belles-lettres under Abu Omar az-Zahid 
{al^Mutarriz)^ and became eminent in that branch ; he resided at Baghdad, 
where he died A. H. 355, (he month of the first Jumada (May, A. D. 9G6). 


(1) Aba OsAma WAliba Ibn al-UubAb, a native of KSfa and a relebratcd poet, was in great favour at the 
court of al-Mansdr and other AbbAside princes'; in praise and satire he displayed abilities of the highest or- 
der. It was bj him that Abd NuwAs was presented to the Barmekides, and these generous patrons of litera- 
ture bestowed ample rewards on the rising poet. In the enjoyment of his good fortune, Abd NuwAs disdained 
to recognise the friend to whom he had been indebted for his success in the world, and WAiiba had often 
reason to regret the service which he had rendered to his^ngrateful disciple. WAiiba inhabited Baghdad, 
and most of his poems are consecrated to the praises of wine and of beauty, lie composed also some 
satires against Bashshar Ibn Burd and Abd '1-AtAhiya, but being vanquished by them with the same wea- 
pon, ho withdrew from public life, and sought to conceal the confusion of his defeat by retiring to obscurity 
in his native town.— (ilfasdNA al-Abidr, M9..No. 1371. KitAb al-^AghAni, t. IV. fol. 03 verso.) 

(2) The word is probably synonymous with 

(3) See note (11), page 209. 

(4) The MS. of the Bib. du Boi, No. 1348, is called the Dfivdn of Abd Nuwdi, but this is ineiact; the 
compiler of the catalogue, a man of very little instruction in Arabic literature, was deceived by a false titl^ 
afliied to the work. 

(8) See le EUwdn d*Amro page 80. 

(6) The roof of the earth is supposed by the commentators to mean Adam or Ismail; the poet means that 
his descent could be traced up to Adam; as for Ismail, it is well known that Amro 'l-Kais’s family, the Kin- 
dites, were not descended from him, but flrom KahtAn. 

(7) The author alludes perhaps to the passage in page 370, line 20, of this volume. 

(8) It is not, however, in strict accordance with Moslim morality. 

(9) The word ^ J signifles the dung of camels and sheep, ^hen a family of nomadic Arabs removed 
their dwelling, the spot which they abandoned might be easily recognised afterwards by these marks. The 
idea is of constant recurrence in the kaeldat of the early Arabic poets. 

(10) Which had been taken olT on entering. 

(11) Ahmad means praieeworthy^ and Muhammad, deeerving of high praUe, or highly praieed. 

(#2) Literally: By the life of thy head^ 

(13) Mamla means a manumitted slave, or a person sprung flrom qne. It might be translated elient, and 

the reciprocal duties of such clients and their patrons form an important chapter of Moslim Igw. Mavola sig- 
niOes also pafron. ^ 

(14) This is an oversight of the author’s : he has already given the derivation of Sdlt, in the life of Ibrahim 
as-SOli (pageB3) ; and in the liiBof Muhammad as-SOli he merely refers the reader tu it. 

(18) He must not of course be confounded with All Ibn Hanna al-KisAi, whose life is given by our author. 
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IBN WAKI AT-TINNISl. 

AbO Muhammad al-Ilasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mubammad Ibn Khalf Ibn 
Ilaiyan Ibn Sadaka Ibn Ziad ad-Dubbi (member of the tribe of Dubb) aUTinnisi, 
surnamcd Ibn Waki, a celebrated poet, came of a Baghdad family, but waslmni 
at Tinnis. lie is spoken of in the following terms by ath-Thalibi in the 
Yaltma : ** An eminent poet and a teamed compiler ; he surpassed every per- 
** son of his time, and was outdone by none of his contemporaries ; his vast 
“ originality of thought charmed the reader’s mind and captivated his ima- 

gination.” He then mentions his poems in the form of four-bemistich coup- 
lets, which certainly arc very good, and he quotes passages from his other pro- 
ductions. His diwdn is made up of excellent poetry, and another of bis works, 
the Munsify or impartialy contains an exposition of al-Mutanabbi’s plagiarisms. 
He had an impediment in his speech, and was (J'or that reason) called aUAdiis 
i^he^ sneezer). The following verses are by him : 

My heart, once onamonred, is now delivered from thy love, and feels for thee neither 
inclination nor desire. Thy cruelty reconciled mo to thy loss; a parent can cease to 
regret the death of a froward child . 

By the same : 

Though the time of our meeting may bo distant, our aRection shall endure, and we 
shall bo true lovers despite of absence. Uew many have broken the bonds of love, 
and yet full confidence had blOn placed in the sincerity of their attachment! How 
many faithful lovers who have suffisred from suspicion I 

By the same : 

I rejoiced at the sufferings of my heart; — may God never grant it relief 1 How 
often have 1 blamed it for loving, and it replied : “ I cannot help it." 

Another poet has i^mc near to this idea in the fol lowing ^yerses : 

How inconsistent that resolution which inspired my heait with indifierqpce and in* 
sensibility towards my beloved. It came to me and, a moment after, it became like 
my heart and said : “I must submit.” 

Similar to this arc the verses of Osama Ibn Munkid : 

Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you love; for your 
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fbroe will fail under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them, either of its ow'n accord or despite its reluctance. 

U is related by a certain jurisconsult, that he repeated the following veiv* 
of Ibn Waki’s to the shaikh Murtada ’d-din Al>i\ ’1-Fatli Nasr Ihn Muhammad 
Ibn Mukallad al-KudM, a native of Sliaizar and professor at the chapel built 
over the tomb of as-ShaO in the Karafa : 

An. obscure position satisfies my wishes, and they are turned away from exalted 
rank. And yet they are not ignorant bow sweet is the taste of greatness, but to that 
they prefer health. 

On this, Murtada ’d-din pronounced extempore these verses: 

The foil is in proportion to the ascent ; avoid therefore exalted rank. Remain in a 
place where, if you foil, your legs will escape uninjured (1). 

By ibn Waki : 

The censor of my conduct saw my beloved for the first time and said: “If you 
“ loved one like her, no person would blame your passion. Say I towards whom is 
“ your heart turned, that you neglect her, the solo creature worthy of love?" He con- 
tinued thus, unwittingly, to incite to love, one whom ho had commanded to abstain 
from it. 

1 once rqieatcd the above verses to the doctor Shihab ad-din Muhammad, 
father of Ibn al-Khaimi, and he immediately recited to me the following line of 
his composition : • 

Did my monitor see the foco of my beloved, he would quarrel with mo fur that 
pretty face (2). 

This verse forms part of a poem ; it is well turned and the double meaning is 
prettily imagined. — Every fine idea has been expressed by Ibn Waki : he died on 
Tuesday, 23rd of the first Jumada, A.II. 393 (March, A.D. 1003), in the city of 2(>5 
Tinnis, and was interred in the chapel built to receive him in the Greater Ceme- 
tery.— was Hhe surname given to his great-grandfather, Abu Bakr Mu- 
hammad Ibn Khalf, who was deputy to Abd&n aUawaliki, kadi of al-Ahwaz ; he 
was gifted with talents, capacity, and eloquence ; learned in the reading of the 
Koran, in jurisprudence, in grammar, and in history. He composed many 
works, amongs t others the Kildh at-Tarik (book of the path ) ; the Kitdb a,s- 
SHkrtf (book of die noble) (3) ; a treatise on the number of verses contained in 
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the Koran and on the conflicting opinions held on the subject ; a treatise on 
archery ; another on weights and measures, etc. He is author of some )x>ctry, 
fUch as learned men generally compose. Died at Baghdad on Sunday, 23rd of 
the first Rabi, 300 (September, A. D. 918). According to Ibn Kani, the death 
r>f Abdan al-Ahw3tzi took place in 307 (A. D. 919-20), at Askar Mukram (4).— 
Tinnisi is derived from Ttnnts, the name of a town in Egypt near Damietta ; it 
was so called after its founder, Tinnis, son of Ham, son of Noah. — Al-Murtada 
’.s4)haizari died A. H. 598 (A. D. 1201-2), and was interred in the cemetery at 
the foot of Mount Mukattam (near Cairo). 

(1) In the original Arabic, thcae verses rhyme with the preceding, and are terminated by the same words. 

(2) This is the real meaning of the verse, but the last hemistich seems, at 6rst sight, to signify : We should 
separate in an amicable manner. 

(3) These titles arc so vague, that it is impossible to say what were the subjects treated of in these two 
works, llajji Khalifa does nut mention them. 

(4) The hdfiz AbO Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn llhsa Ibn ZiAd al-Ahw'Asi al-JawAltki, sur- 
named AbdAn (a contraction of Abd Allj^h), visited various countries and learned the Traditions from o 
great number of persons. As a hd/iz, be was noted for his eiactness. Ibn KAnI taught the Traditions on 
his authority, lie composed a number of works, and died A. U. 806 (A. |>. 018-0), aged ninety years and 
some months.— (Ad-Dahabi's Tdrtkh al^hldmt MS. No. 646, ful. 28.) 


ABU BAKR lUN AL-ALLAF. 

Abii Bakr al-Hasan Ibn All Ibii Ahmad Ibn Bashsbar Ibn Ziad, surnamed Ibn 
al-Allaf (s€m of the fotUler-seller) ad-Darir (the blinct)^ a celebrated and able 
poet, was a native of Nahrawan. He learned the Traditions from Abfl Omar 
ad-Duri (1), the reader of the Koran, Humaid Ibn Masada al-Basri, Nasr Ilm Ali 
al-Jahdami (2) and Muhammad Ibn Ismail al-Hisabi ; and Traditions have been 
given on his authority by AIkI Allah Ibn al-Hasan an-Nal^as, the kadi Abd 
'l-Hasan al-Khiraji, Ilafs Ibn Shahin (3), and others. He vras one of the khalif 
al-Motadid's social companions, and he relates (tf him) the following anecdote: 
** I had passed a night at the palace of al-Motadid with a number of his other 
** companions, when a eunuch came to us and said: *The Commander of the 
** faithful sends to tell you that, after you withdrew, he did not feel inclined 
to sleep, and composed this verse : * 
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‘ When the vision [of my mutrett), fleeting through the shades of night, awoke nu>, 

* behold 1 my chamber was deserted, and far off was the place of (our) meeting.’ 

** * lie says also,* continued the eunut^h, * that he cannot complete the pfix'e, 

** and will (jive a rich present to any one who adds to it a second couplet to his 
** satisfaction. ’ Those who were present failed in acctnnplisliing tlie task, 

“ although they were all poets talent, on which I hastened to pronounce the 
“ following verse: 

*On this 1 said to my eyes: Sleep again; perhaps the vision, in its night visits, niay 

* return to me I’ « 

*‘The eunuch tlicu retired, and having come hack, said: *Thc Commander 
" of the faithful declares that your verse is perfect, and lie has ordereil you a 
" present.’ This Abii Bakr had a pet cat, which used to enter into the neigh- 
bout's' pigeon-houses and eat the young. As this occurn:d frequently, the 
owners of die pigeons caught the cat and killed it; and Abu Bakr lamented its 
fate in the following poem. Some say, however, that the |)oem was composed on 
the death of .Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz (of whom we shall give a biographical 
notice), and that the poet's apprehension of the khalif al-Mnktadir's vengeance 
prevented him from openly ex]1t^sing his ideas in this kasfda, and for that ma- 
son, he pretended that it was made on his cat ; and he alludes to the cat in some 
passages. He and Ibn al-Motazz were intimate friends, ^ubammad ibn AImI 
al-Malik al-llamadani, in his lesser history, entitled aUMadrif al-Mutmik- *l{^^ 
khira {later information), says in the life of the vizir Abu 'l-IIasan Ali 
Ibn al-Furat : **Thc sahib Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Abb&d said : 'Abd 'l-IIasan the 
son of Abu Bakr al-Allaf, (surnamed al~Akul {the great eater), because he 
was remarkable for the quantity which he ate at the parties giM|p by princes 
“ and great men), I'ecited to me the poems composed by his father on the cat, 

“ and told me that by the 'cat, he Ineant al-Muhassin, son of tbe vizir Ibn 
^‘al-Furat, and that be did not dare, during the disasters of that family, to 
** lament al-Muhassin's fate or pronounce his name.’ ” — The history of this event 
will be found in the life of Ab6 ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Furat. — The philologer Saed 
says, in his Kitdb al-Fusits : “It was related to me by Ab6 ’1-Ilasan al-Mar- 
<< zobani, that a slave girl belonging to Ali Ibn Isa loved a youth in the service 
** of Abu Bakr Ibn al-All&f ; but having been discovered, they were both put 
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to death and their skins stuffed with straw; tlien Ahu Dakr, the rndwla or 
** patron of the youth, eom|)oscd this poem to deplore his loss, and it is he 
whom he meant by the cat.” God knows best the truth ! This fine and 
ori/rinal poem is composted of sixty-five verses, and its length prevents us 
from gwing the entiK; but we shall cite the prettiest passages and the verses 
eoiitaining moral rellexions (4); it begins thus: ^ 

Vou have left us, Puss I and will never return I You who were to mo as a child 1 How 
can wo cease to love you? you, who were for us a sure defence. You drove evil away 
from us, and guarded us, in our tabsence, from serpent and from cricket. You drove 
the* mice from their hiding-places, and pursued them from tlieir hole to the hall-door. 
Ill meeting them in the house, you found food, and without assistance you went 
against them. Flocks of them could not escape from you, not oven one of the flock. 
You feared not the mid-day heat of summer, neither did you dread the frost of win- 
ter. Your order was uncontrolled in our house, and they could offer no resistance. 
[Thus it teas) till you devised evil against our neighbours and thought that you were 
not working harm. To do them wrong, you turned around death; but ihe{bird) which 
hovers round a pond must drink thereof. My heart trembled for you, but you glided 
forth without fear, and enf(*rcd the pigeon-house with slow and stealthy step, but you 
wen^ not slow in eating the young. You threw about the feathers on the path [of the 
masterff), and you greedily swallowed the flesh. A wrong action fed you with their 
flesh, but their masters judged that slaying you was a right action. They plotted long 
against you and exerted their efforts ; success crowns the stratagems of him who exerts 
his efforts. For a lon{[ time they used wiles against you, but you tell not (into the 
snare); liow often di<l you, without using any wiles, escape from theirs; but when, 
with perfidious diligence, you went openly to steal, (and were then badly directed,] 
they caught you, in their angry mood, and inflicted vengeance on you, adding: ** lie 
** that hunts is catfght in his turn I” Then, with a sharp steel, they cured their ha- 
tred towards thee, and hearkened to the intercession of none. 

From fill? same piece : 

You ceased not lurking for the pigeons till death surprised you with an ambus- 
cade (5). They had no compassion on your plaintive cries, as you had none on 
those of the pigeons. Their master made* you taste of death as you made their young 
ones to taste of it; it was simply retaliation (fl). The cord which his kindness placed 
round your neck (7), to strangle you, must have been made of the fibres of the palm- 
tree. Methinks I see you struggling in the noose and foaming at the mouth. You 
sought means to escape, but no stratagem could avail, neither could }ou find one. 
Now that you are no more, we never heard of such a death, or of a life so fatal to 
others. You lived like a glutton led away by his avidity, and you died a violent 
ileath without an avenger (8). O yon whom the love of young pigeons brought to your 
fall! why were you not satisfied with a piece of camel’s fat? Did you not fear that 
fate would spring upon you, when you sprung like a lion into the pigeon-house? The 
punishment due to crime sleeps not, though it delay for a time. Ah I you w^ould eat 
young birds and feared not that misfortune, like a ravenous beast, would eat you? 
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1 hal were lar fntin being jiisl, and you were strangely mistaken as to the nearness and 
me fiislaiu-o (()/■ jtunishmeni). May (Sod refuso his blessing} to moat, sincr llio bi'lly In 
the destruction of lives! How often has a sweet bit entered a greedv stomaeh, :ind 
expelled the soul from the body I The |>ossession of Paradise would not have suffieed 
to turn you from clambering up to the pigeon-house. 

l'’roni tlie same ka^ida : 

I hi' powerful Lord, the fiiver of safety, the Eternal had granted \ou luxurious ease; 
you ate at will of the mice in oiir house (but where arc those who are {;ralel'ui for the 
comforts of life?) — you scattered their bands from time to time, but they met after 
their dispersion and sjiared neither cloth nor felted stuff in the house. The> emptied 
it to the bottom, and left nut even what our hands had suspended to the walls with 
hooks; they crumbled the bread in the baskets, and how often did they annoy the 
family (9)1 They tore our new dresses, and all of us were iindergoiiij; fresh niisfor 
tunes. ^ 

Wc shall cnnriiio oiirsolves to these citations, which arc the cicaiii of the 
pieco.— Hill al-AIIaf died A. 11. J1I8 (A. D. 030), or 310, aged one hundred 
yi*ars(lft). — JSahrawdni moans Mongi/if' to JSahrawdn, an ancient villa{;e tHU; 
near Ha(;hdad ; as-Samani pronounces it JSahrowdn, lint that is not exact. 


■Ij Aba Omar llafs Ibii al-AzI* Ibn SulibAii ad-lhtri, a iiativ of Ha)(bilail anil a iiivnibcr nl’ tin- 

tribe of Azd. was a grammarian anil a Koranic reader of the lirsl celebrity in Irak, lie inhabited Sarr-inan- 
rs):i. n i.< staled that he ^>ns Ihc first rollerfed logetlier the dilTereiit readititjx i»f the Koran (see page 152. 
note (1; •. Men uf the first talent floeked from all roiiiitrics to his lectures, on account of his e«iensi\c 
learning and Ihc high authority of the traditionary information \khich he transinilted to them. He was .1 
good and pious man. Towards the end of his life, he lost his .sight. Died in the month of ShawwAI, ‘iln 
(hegiiining of A. D. Ddrt means belonging to a well known (|iiarter of Haghdad on the ea^i 

hank of theTigris.-< (Ahridgod from the TahnkAt al-KurnK Mfl. No. 712, fol. 51. 

2) N'asr Ibii Ali al-Jahdaini died A. If. 250 (A. D.804).— (iVnjtlm.) 

:r Abo llafs Omar Ibn ShAlitn, a celebrated hdfiz, preacher and coinineiilalor on the Koran, was a iiati\e 
of Haghdad. Mention has been already made of him in page .'124, note (2). 

■ S; This piece is remarkable for its verbal rjuibhles and far-fetched allusions; the little merit it po.Ksewses 
is lost in the translation. 

It laterally: Till you were made to drink of death by the tiers in amhiisli. 

vi> Literally: Hand for hand. 

j;. This piece is full of puns and quibbles, impossible to be translated. To place a cord round the neck, 
signilies figuratively, to lay a person under obligations. The word cord is often employed with the sense of 
obligation or favour. 

[Hi Literally: By a murderer, or victim of an aeeaesin. 

.0) Literally: How often did they break in piecee the liver of the family. 

.10) That is, one hundred lunar years, equivalent to about ninel\-si% solar. 
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ABU L JUWAIZ AL-VVASITI. 


Abu '1-Juwaiz al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibti Muhammad Ibii Bari al-Wnsili {native 
of fp'dsit') the kdlib, was a man of eminent talent. He inhabited Baghdad for a 
long period, and is spoken ni' by the Khatib in his history of that city. ** I 
“wrote under his dielation,” says this author, “diflerent historical relations, 
“ anecdotes, pieces of verse, and philological observations, which, as he de- 
“ dared, were taught to him by Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi (1)and odiers; but 
“ his statements do not merit full confidence (2), for he told me that he heat'd 
“ the lessons of Ibn Sukkara, which could not l)c, as he must have been then 
“ too young He was well informed in literature and composed some good 
“ poetry, particularly eulogiums and descriptions. Among the verses of his 
“ composition which he recited to me, were the following: 

‘llcnuiiiire all mankind and turn your friendship from them, if you cannot have 
‘ indulgence for human nature. The stream of time is evidently a troubled current; 

‘ hope not then to Knd pureness and sincerity in {men,) the children of time ; for their 
‘ dispositions resist correction (3). Two things are not to be found on earth, a dir- 
* hem gaine<l honestly, and a friend really sincere.’ ” 

Abii '1-Jawaiz is author of some good works; his handwriting was el(‘{;aiit, 
and his |)octry charming; 1 have met with many of his pieces, hut I never saw^ a 
coniplote collection of them, neither do 1 know if such a collection was ever 
formed. The following verses oT his are currently cibnl : 

Love has worn me tiown as a piece of wood is thinned with a knife ; and your aversion 
has melted me away, so that I am become a greater nonentity than the day which is gone 
by. I am not visible till I sec you, for atoms of dust do nut appear but in the rays of 
the sun. 

In tlie piece which follows he has subjected himself to certain rules of com- 
position not at all necessary in poetry (4): 

Oh 1 what sadness was mine when she said : “ Ho has been false in the promises he 
‘ ‘ made me, and has sported {with my feelinge ) By the existence of Him who cre- 
ated me to live for her alone (.5) I when her image crosses my mind, I am plunged in 
despair '6^ . 

He died A.H. .'lOO (A. D. 1067-8). The Kiiatib says: “I heard AbA ’1-Jawaiz 
“ mention that he was born A. H. 382 (A. D. 992-3), and, after the year 460, I 
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“ never heard more of him." It is certain, however, that he died, as we have 
said, in 460 j the Khaiib, it is true, does not declare it expressly; he onlv notices 
the epoch at which he ceased to hear of him. 


;1: AbA ’Mlasan Muhammad Ibii Abd Allah, suniamrd Ihn Siikknra, a celebrated philologist and poet. 
\>as descended from AH, son of the Abbaside khalif at-Mahdi, for which reason he was entitled al-AbbAsi. 
lie was also named al-HAshiini, being desrended, as all the Ahbasidcs, from lIAshim, great-grandfather of Mu- 
hammad. His collected poetical works form a mass of tiftj thousand verses, the prevailing character of which 
is gaiety and humour. lie and his contemporary Ibii HajjAj were, by their rivalry, the Jarir and Karazdak 
of the epoch, lie died A. U. 3m i A. 1» 000).- (AI-YAfl's Annals. Vatimn, No. i:t70. fol. 200. Specimens 
of his poetry may be found in both works } 

(2) Literally: He was not a thikat: see note (K), page 102. 

(3) I have been obliged to paraphrase this verse, so as to render the author s idea. 

(4) Literally: In this piece is strict observance of what is not obligatory: /usrtm ma la yalzum. See note 3 . 
page 07 

(5) Literally: Who made me a wakf [iettled) on her and for her (tiie). See note (7). page 40. 

(li Literally: It clothes me with despair. 


ALAM AU-DIN AS-SIIATANI. 

Abu Ali al-Hasiin Ibn Said Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bundar Ibn Ibrahim as-Sbu- 
lani, surnamed Alam ad-din [(he signal of reUgion')^ was a jurisconsult, but 
the cultivation of poetry became his dominant passion, and by his cumpositious, 
ill which he displayed great talent, he became known as a poet ; he then had al- 
ready left his native town and settled at Mosul, from whence he we|^ oeeasionally 
to Baghdad. The vizir Abu ’l-MuzafTar Ibn lliibaira treated him with great 
deference and favour. The kdiib Imad ad-din mentions him in the Khartdu, 
and then gives some of his |ioetry. “lie celebrated," says he, “the praises of 
“ Salah ad-din in a poem which begins thus : 

* I see victory attached to your yellow standard ; proceed then, and conquer the UUT 
^ world, for you are worthy of its possession.’ ” 

The same poem contains this verse : 

Fortune is in your right hand and wealth in your left ; joy then to him who hopes 
for their fhvoursi joy be to him I 
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This pool was born A. H. 510 (A. D. 1 H6-7) ; he died in the month of Sha- 
Iwn, 599 (April, or May, A. D. 1203), at Mosul. Ibn ad«Dubaitbi mentions 
him with praise in his supplement (to the literary- history- of llaghtlad) (1). — 
Shdtdn is the name of a town (2) in Diar Bakr. 


(1) Ibn ad-Dubuilhi’s literary history of DaKhdad: MS. No. 745, fol. 163. 
(2^ Ibiiad-Diibaitlii says, a castle, IsJi. 


NASIR AD-DA WLAT IBN IIAMDAN. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hasan, suriiamed Ndsir atl-DawUtt (champion of the 
empire^ , was deseended from Taghlib (the progenitor of an ancient and Ulus- 
trions Arabic tribe) ; his genealogy is as follows : Al-llasan son of Abu ’1-Haija 
Abd Allah Ibn Ilamdan Ibn llamdun Ibn al-IIarith Ibn Lokman Ibn Rashid Ibn 
al-Mathna Ibn Rail Ibn al-IIarith Ibn Ghat if Ibn Mihraha Ibn lUritha Ibn 
Malik Ibn Obaid Ibn Adi Ibn Osama Ibn Malik Ibn Bakr Ibn Habib Ibn Ainr 
Ibn Ghanni Ibn Taghlib. He acted as lieutenant to his father in the govern- 
ment of Mosul, and after |)assing through many vicissitudes of fortune, be 
iM'oame lord of that I'ity and its dependencies. On this occasion bo was honoured 
with the. title of JSdsir ad-Dawlat, by ihekhalif al-Muttaki Lillah,wbo granted 
also to bis brother, on the same day, the title of Saf nd-Dawlal (sword of the 
empire). This was on the first of the month of ShM>an, A. 11. 330 (April, A. D. 
912). TheiiNSiifliieiiee then heeanie very great. Abd Allah Ibn Ilamdan, their 
lather, had been appointt^d governor of Mosul and its dependencies, A. II. 292 
( A. U. 904-5), by the klialif al-Muktali Billah, and he made his entry into the 
city towards the lieginning of the year 293. Nasir ad-Dawlat was older than his 
brother Saif ad-Dawlat and in higher favour with the khalifs. The two bro- 
thers made the greater part of their literary studies together, and a coolness 
having once taken place between them, Saif ad-Dawlat addressed these vefses 
to Nasir ad-Dawlat : 

Though suffering from your harshness, I shall not act unkindly; neither shall 1 neg- 
lect my duty, in whatever state I may bo. You are (to me as) a parent, and a parent’s 
severity is best repaid with patience and resignation . 
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Another time, he wrote to him these verses, which arc mcntione<l by aili-Tha- 
libi in his YtUimu : 

1 concede to you exalted rank, although I am worthy of it; and I say to (my adnserf : 
“There is a difference between me and my brother.” I have no aversion for rank. 

’lis true; but I forego my rights, so that you (my brother!) may enjoy the plenitude of 
yours. (But yet in the race of honourt) I must surely hold the second place, if I con- 
sent to yield you up the first. 

On the death of Saif ad-DawIat (an event of which we shall give the dale in 
his life), a great change was produced in the character and disposition of his 
hrother Nasir ad-Dawlat, who loved him dearly; his intellectual facidiies be- 
came so weak, Uiat his children and domestics no longer rclaiiicil for him any 
respect, and he was at length arrested at Mosul by his son Aim Taghlih FadI 
y\llah, sumamed Oddat ad-Dawlat (strength of the empiiv), and commonly 
called al-Ghadanfer {the lion). Fadl Allah, who in this action was seconded hy 
the approbation of his brolliei*s, .sent his father to the castle of as-Salama in the 
foriiH’Ss of Ardumusht(l). (My professor Ihn al-Athir says, in his History, that 
this fortress is now called Kawashi.) This event took place on Tuesday, the 
24lh of the first Jnmada, A. H. (May, A. D. 0G7). Nasir ad-Dawlat remained ROD 
in confinement till his death, which liappened on the afternoon of Friday, the 
second of the first Rabi, 358 (January, A. D. 0G9). Ilis e.nrpse was borne to 
Mosul, and interred at Tall Tauba (2), a hill on the cast side of the city. Some 
say that he died in 357. Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-ilaniadani (3) says, 
in his Onmin as-Siar, towards the end of the life of Nasir ad-Dawlat : “lie 
“ continued to govern the provinces of Mosul and other places, till the ycar 
“ 35G, when he was arrested by his .son al-Ghadanfer; he had been eniii' over 
“ those countries for thirty*lwo years. He died on Friday, 12lh of the first 
“ Rabi, 3!>7 (February, A. D. %8).” His father Abu 'l-Haija AImI Allah was 
slain at Baghdad on the 17th Muharrani, A. H. 317 (March, A. D. U29), whilst 
protecting the khalif al-Kahir Rillah. The history of this event is well 
known (4). — When Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih slew his cousin Bakhtyar 
and took possession of Baghdad, Abii Taghlib al-Ghadanfer, who had fought on 
(he side of the latter, was embroiled in an affair with die conqueror, the cir- 
cumstances of which would be too long to relate; we shall only state in a summary 
manner, that Adad ad-Dawlat went to attack him at Mosul, from which al-Gha- 
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ilaiifcr retreated and encamped outside of Damascus, which was in the pos- 
session of Kassain al-Aiyar (5). {yiUG/i(nlan/er) tiien wrote to the sovereign 
of Kgypl, al-A/Jz Ihn al-Moizz, soliciting the government of Syria, to w’hich 
al-Azi/. gave ostensibly his consent, but secretly opposed obstacles to the fiilfd- 
iiieiit of his promise. After this, al-Ghadanfer proceeded to llamla, in the 
month of Muharram, A. II. 361) (August, A. D. 970) (6); but as that place 
was in the hands of al-Miifrij Ihn al-Jarrah al-Badwi al-Tai (7), he ra- 
ir(‘ated from it, and collected fresh troo])s to attack the place, lie then returned 
and gave al-MufriJ battle, at the gate of the city, on Monday, 1st of Safar; 
hut his partisans having Iwen defeated, he was made prisoner and put to death 
(III Tuesday, ‘2nd of the month of Safar of that year (September, A. I). 979). 
Ills hirth look place on Tuesday, 11th of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. II. 328 (August, 
A. 1). 940). — 1 have given the genealogy of this family on the authority of 
the vizir Abu 'l-Kasim Ihn al-Maghribi, who has inserted it in his work 
entitled jidah til-Khawdss , — ^Thc genealogist Muhammad Ihn Asad al-Asadi 
says: “ Taghlib [the pi'ogenilor o/ the tribe so called) was named Dithar, but 
“he obtained the surname of Taghlib for the following reason: Ilis father 
“ Wail was liesct in his dwelling by [the tribes of) Yemen, who had the in- 
“ l(‘ntion of making his family prisoners, but he called aloud on his people and 
“ companions, and with their assistance he defeated them of Yemen. Taghlib 
“ was then a child, and his father jirognostieatcd well of him and said: “ ‘ This 
“ is 7'aghlib^' [thou shalt conquer,) and such was the name by which he was 
“ called (!vcr after.” 


(I I *\irdumuiht, a strong fortress iionr Jaz^rat Ihn Omar, on mount JAdi or Ararat, to the cast of the Tigris. 
** Below the fortress lies iiiiotlier fortress, Dair az-ZofarAn [saffron ronvsnf), which is also called Lawdshi 
** ^.^1^3. It is one of the dc|icndciicios of Mosul/'— (J/ardsid). In the MS. of Ihn al-Athtr, the name of 
this place i.s written Kawdshi ; see t. 11. f. 21, verso, and f. 23, v, 
f‘2. “ Tntt Tauba 3j ^ Jj’ [the hill of repentance) lies opposite to Mosul on the Nineva side [of the river 
Tiffris): a chtipcl is there which is visited hy the pious. This place was .so named, it is said, because the 
pctiplc of Nineva went out to it and repented when Jonas threatened them with God's vcngcaiice/' - 
.MavAsid.) 

1 This writer died A. 11. 521 (A 1) 1127).— tlbii al-Athtr; Jlajji Khalifa.) 

• i' The khalif aUMiiktadir had been deposed by Mftnis the eunuch, NAzdk chief of the police 

guards Sdhih asShortaK and Abd '1-lIaijA Ihn HamdAii, who had come from the province of al-Jabal with 
a large body of troops to assist the conspirators. On the accession of the new kliAlif. al-KAhir, the imperial 
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goardsAjUfl^l rame in arms to demand the customary donation and an additianal year's |ia\ . 

As they did not obtain immediately what they required, they reinstated al-Muktadir on the throne, after inns> 
sacring NAzftk and Abd '1-HaijA A full relation of this event is given by Ibn al-AthIr in his Annals, from 
which Abd '1-FedA has extracted his abridged account of the sfftne revolution. 

(5) This KassAm had succeeded Ifliktn as governor of Damascus. He acknowledged the authority of the 
Fatiinitc khalif al-Aztz. and had prayers said for him in the mosques of that city. (Ibn al-Atlilr, year 308.) 

(6) The MSS. of Ibn KhallikAii have 307. for ; but this is a fault, probably of an early copyist 

The facts are fully related and the true dates given in Abd '1-FcdA and Ibn al-Atlitr. 

(7) This was the phylarch of the Bedw iii Arabs, lie and his family resided at lUmla. and w ere devoted tii 
the Fatimite dynasty of Egypt. Ibn Khalddn, in his notice on the Arabian tribes which settle<l in Africa, 
gives the history of this family. 


IIUKN y\I)-DAVVL.\T IBN BUWAin. 

Abu Ali al-Hasan Ilin Ruwaih Ibn Faniiakhosru ad-Dailami, surnamtHl Riikii 
ad4)awlal (pillar of the slate) : ibe r(‘8t of bis genealogy has bwm alivady given 
in the life of bis brother, Moizz ad-Dawlal Abmad {page 155). He was loni 
of Ispahan, Kai, Ilamadan, and all Persian Irak, and father of the tbn'c prino(>s, 
Adad ad'OawIal Fann&khosrii, Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Abii Mansdr Biiwaib, and 
Fakhr ad-I)awlat AbiVl-Hasan Ali. Rnkn ad-I)awlat was a |K>werfiil and aspir- 
ing prince ; he had for vizir Ihii al-Amid (I), on whose death he appointed Ahii 
’1-Fath Ali, the son of Ihn al-Amid, to the same situation. The Sahih Ihn Ahhad 
was vizir to his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat, and, on that sovereign’s death, to 
Faklir ad-Dawlat ; this circumstance wu have already mentioned in the life of 
the SMiib (page 21 3). Rnkn ad-Dawlat reigned pn)sperously, and was favoured 
by fortune in possessing three such sons; it was between them that In? shared 
his possessions, and they governed with the greatest ability. He had two hr(»- 
thers; Aim ’1-Hasan Alt Imad ad-Dawlat, who was older than himself, and Ahi'i 
’l-IIusain Ahmad Moizz ad-Dawlat, who was younger. The life of the latter has 
Ijeen already given (page 155). Rukn ad-DiiwIat died at Rai on Friday night, 80t> 
18th of the month of Muharram, A. H. 366 (September, A, 1). 976), and was 
buried in the mausoleum which bears his name. His birth is placed, by con- 
“ jecture, in the year 284 (A. D. 897) such are the words of Ahi'i Ishak as- 
Sabi. He reigned forty-four years, one month, and nine days, and was suc- 
ceeded hy his son Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat. 
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.1> The life of Ibn iil-Aniid is given in this work. In the preceding pages 1 have written the name Ornuid. 
in ronse(|uenre of having misunderstood a grammatical observation made by Ibn Khallikkii. 


AI^IIASAN IBN SAUL THE VIZIR. 

Ahii iMuhammad aMIasan Ibn Sahl Ibn Abd Allah as-Sarakhsi succeeded bis 
Itrother al-Fadl Zu 'r-Riasa(ain as vizir to al>Mamun, whose favour he ihencefiir- 
wiird en joyed to a bi{jb degree. We have already made mention (page 268) of 
bis daughter Bitran, of her marriage with aKMamun, and of the heavy ex|M:iise 
to which her father al-IIasan went on that occasion ; we shall thcrefoit; abstain 
IVoiu rejieating the same account here. Al-Mamun gave him the government of 
all the jirovinccs conquered by Tahir ibn al-Hiisain, as we shall mention in the 
life of the latter. Al-llasan was of a noble disposition and very generous in his 
donations to jmets and other (/iierary) men: a poet once went to him and recite<l 
in bis presence these verses: 

When niy wife (f) saw me saddle my camels, although I had just ungirthed them, 
she said: “Can a distant journey await camels, now that al-FadI (2) is no more?”— 
“ Ves,” 1 replied, “they must (btar me) htal-liasan Ibn Sahl.*’ 

For this piece the poet received a rich present. — He went forth, one day, to 
accom|)any to some distance al-Mamiin, who was setting out on a joumey ; and 
when they were almut separating, al-Alaniun said to him: *‘Abu Midiainmad ! 
“ do you desire any thing?" — “ Yes, Commander of the faithful;" replied al- 
llasan, “ that you preserve towards me those favourable feelings of your heart. 
“ the possession of which 1 cannot ensure to myself but with your concurrence.” 
— One of those {who knew him) relates the following anecdote: ‘‘I was present 
“ at an audience given by al-IIasan Ibn Sahl, and a person came to thank him 
“ for a letter of recommendation which he had written in his favour ; op this, th<' 
“ vizir replied: ‘Why lliank me? 1 consider {the duly o/‘) intercession as the 
“ legal alms {which rentier the capiltd) of my honourable feelings {acceptable 
“ to God) " — ^Thc same narrator says: “ I was present, one day, whilst he 
“ dictated [to his secretary) a letter of recommendation, and he himself wrote at 
“ the end of it these words : ‘ I have been told that, on the day of judgment, a man 
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‘ ‘ will lie questioned respecting the use he made oi' the influence given' him by 
“ his rank in the world, in the same manner as he will be questioned I'espeoi- 
“ ing the use he made of the superfluity of his wealth (4 — He said to his sons: 
* My sons! learn the use of language; it is by it that man holds his pi'e-t'ini- 
lienee over other animals; the higher the skill which you attain in the use of 
language, the nearer you approach to the ideal of human nature.' ” — Al- 
Hasan continued to act as vizir to al-M4mdn till he had an attack of hluck hUr 
{melancholy)^ caused by excessive grfef on learning the murder of his hn>ilu'i 
al-Fadl; (we shall narrate this event in the life of the latter.) His melancholy 
overcame him so far, that he had to be conflned to his house, and was unable 
to fulfil the.duties of his ofiice. ** In the year 203 (A. D. 818-0),” says al- 
Tabari in his History, Al-Hasan Ibn Sahl was overcome by black hile, occa- 
** sioned by a fit of sickness; this sickness impaired his rt^ason to such a degive, 
** that it was necessary to chain him and confine him in a chamber. Al-\fanii'in 
“ then took for his vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi Kh&Iid.” Al-llasan died at Sarakhs, 
on the first of Zu '1-IIijja, A. II. 236 (June, A. D. 8.51), (some say 235). — TIu* 
following verses were made in his praise by YAsuf al-Jawhari : 

Could Zuhair see Hasan and Iho manner in which his generosity employs his wealth, 
Zohair would say, at the sight: “ It is he who is the liberal roan despite of misfortunes, 
** and not Harim !” 

Towards tlic end of this work, in the life of Yahya Ihn Isa Ihn Matruh, we 
shall give the anecdote of Zohair and Ilarim Ihn Sin&n (.5). — In the life of Alni 
Hakr Muhammad al-KhowSrezmi mention is made of al-lIasan Ihn Stihl.— .Vr/- 
rakhsi means belonging to Sarakhs, which is a city in Khorasan. 


(1) Notwithstanding the authority of the MSS. I rrad , not . 

[i) That it: Why undertake a long journey to solicit favours, now that the best of patrons, the vizir al 
I'adl Ibn Sahl is no moref 

(3) By the Moilim law, property it liable to a yearly lat of 2 1/2 per cent. This tas is called Zakat (alms), 
and tlie paymentof it it necetiary to render the potteitlon and use of the remaining capital agreeable to (iod. 
Ill Hamilton’s Bitdoya, vol. 1., will be found an account of this tat and its primitive object. 

This phrase In the original Arabic Is espretsod with singular concision, and is yet perfectly clear. 

(3) Some tinw anterior to Itlamitm, a destrucUve warfare eiisted between the tribes of Abs and BubyAn, 
but the feud was at length appeased by Harim Ibn SinSn and al-HArith Ibn AAf, who generously paid rA« 
price of blood to (he relations of those who had fallen in the contest. For this, Zohair Ibn Abi Sulma praises 
them both in bib celebrated Moaliaka. 

.52 
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AL-WAZm al>muhallabi. 


Aim Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn llai'un Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn llatiiii Ibn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibii Abi Sufra al-Azdi 
al-Miihallabi al-Wazir {llte vizir tlescentled from ul-Muhallab and member of 
the tribe tf yJzdj) was appointed vizir by Moizz ad-Dawlal. Ibn Buwaib (see his 
life, page 155) on Monday, 27ib of tlic 'first Jumada, A. 11. 339 (November, 
A. D. 950); bis |K>wcrful influence, (jencrous disposition, lofty spirit, and firm 
administraiioii have rendered him cclebrati^d, whilst his acquaintance with lite- 
I'ature and bis friendship for men of learning reached to an extreme. Previ- 
ously to the |icriod at which be was attached to the service of Moizz ad-Dawlat, 
be bad suflered greatly from want and distress: in one of his journeys, after 
undergoing severe fatigue, he had a longing for flesh<-mcat, and not lieing able 
to piocure any, be recited extempore the following vci'ses : 

Where is death sold, that I ipay buy it ? for this life is devoid of good. Oh ! let 
death, whose taste (to me) is sweet, come and free me from a detested life ! When I see 
a tomb from afar, 1 wish to be its inhabitant. May the lloingwho granteth tranquillitj, 
have compassion on the soul of the generous man who will bestow death, as a charity, 
upon one of his brethren ! 

'fbesc verses were beard by a person, who was travelling (in the same cara- 
van') with bitn, and whose name was AImI Allah as-Suli, or, by another account, 
Abu ’l-Ilasan al-Askalaiii ; this man bought for him a dirbim’s worth of meat, 
and cooked it, and gave it to him to eat. They then separated, and al-Miihal- 
iahi having experienced a change of fortune, became vizir to Moizz ad-Uawlat at 
Baghdad, wbib* the person who bad travelled witli him and purchased the meat 
for liiiii, was reduced to |M)verty; having then learned that al-Muhallahi was 
a vizir, he set out to find him and wrote to him these lines * 

Itepoat to the vizir, fur whose life I would sacrifice my own — repeat to him the words 
of one who reminds him of what he has forgotten. ‘*Do you remember when, in a life 
of misery, you said : Where i» death sold, that / may buy it?" 

The vizir, on reading the note, recollected the circumstance, and, moved 
with the joy of doing a gi^neroiis action, he ordered seven hundred dirhims to 
he given to the writer, and inscrilicd these words on the paper: 7'he simililtule 
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of those who lay out their substance in the service of God y is as a grain of 
corn which has produced seven ears and in everr ear a hundred grains,- for 
God givelh matry-Jold to whom he pleaseth (1), He then pray I'd Gwl’s bless- 
iiifj on him and clothed him in a robe of honour, and ap[M)iiited him to a place 
under fjovernment, so that he might live in easy circumstances. — Al-Midialiahi, 
on l)eing raised from penury to the vizirat, composed these lines: 

Fortune pitied (me) for my misery, and lamented the length of the sufferings which 
consumed me; she has grante«l me what 1 hoped for, and delivered (me) from what I 
apprehended. I shall therefore pardon her former wrongs, and even the crime of 
turning my hair to gray. 

By the same .* 

In the haste of our separation, whilst my heart was enflamed (icifA anguish), the per- 
son whom I loved said to me : “What will yon do on the way after (leaving) meV” And 
I replied: “ I shall weep for your (/o*») the length of the way.” 

Among the verses .said to have been composed by him in the time of his po- ui 
verty and addressed to a person in high authority, arc the following, whitdi some, 
however, attribute t(» Ahu NuwAs : 

If I asked you to increase my afflictions, such an augmentation would be beyond 
your power. Were a life such as I have led offered to the dead, they would refuse it. 

AImI Ishak as-4$abi, the author of the epistles (2)^ says : “ I was one day with 
** the vizir al-Muhallabi, and he took a sheet of paper to write, on which I .said 
“ extempore: 

‘ lie has a hand of surpassing liberality by its gifts, and a discourse of which he 
‘ scatters the pearls upon the paper. IIAtim is concealed in his hand (.'{), and Sah- 
‘ bAn in his fingers (k).’ ” 

Moizz ad-Dawlat had a Turkish mamliik of singular beauty, named Tikin al- 
Jamdar (5); he was extremely fond of him and sent him as the commander of a 
military expedition against one of the Ilamdan family. On this, the following 
lilies were made by the vizir al-Multallabi, who found the youth hand.soiiie 
enough to adorn a court (6), but not suited to sustain the toils of war : 

(There is) a child with the waters (of youth) mantling in his face, and the wood of his 
(bodij) yet tender; he is so like a girl, that his bosom might be expected soon to swell ; 
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yol (0 his slender ais( they have bung a sword, and tied around it a bolt which hurts 
him; they have made him chief of an army, but the troop and the leader of it will 
Ixith perish. 

And so it really was, the mamluk being unsiieccssful in his ex|)cdition. — A 
sirignlariy sentimental line of his is the following : 

{My) eyelids parted when you parted with me, and they met not again but over a 
llowing tear. 

'I'he traits of his generous character abound. Ife was lx>m at Basra on Mon- 
day night, 2Gth Muharram, A. II. 201 (Deeemher, A. D. 903), and he died on 
.Saturday, 2Gth Shaban, A. II. 352 (September, A. I). 9G3), whilst making a joiir- 
ii(‘y to Wasil. His body was lK)rnc to Baghdad, where it arrived on Wednesday 
night, 5lh Ramadan of the same year, and was interred in tliat part of the Nii- 
ixililifiya cemetery which is called the burial-ground of the Koraish.— /I/ii/ir//- 
iTH'aiis descended from al-Mnhidlah, of whom we shall give the life. ()r» 
the death of thi.s vizir, the following elegy was composed by the poet al-liusain 
Hill al-llajjaj (whose life will Im; found farther on): 

People of poets! [hear] thp cry of one afflicted; of one for whom the joy of con- 
s' ilntion can no more be hoped. Give solace to poetry for the loss of the vizir; 
|)•tetry weeps blood over him after [exhausting) its tears. He is dead! the man behind 
wliom praise toiled ineffectually, and before whom proceeded clemency {like) the cle- 
mency of (iod. Ill his death, fortune has overthrown the fortress to wliich we retired 
I'or protection against fortune’s wrongs. Lot the sons of Buwaih know, that the days 
of their prosperity) an^ now crossed by affliction. 


1 1 Kornn, 8ural2, 

m 

2 Sff page 31. 

The gencroaily of HAtirn is well known. 

^4) SalibAn was an ancient Arab celebrated for his t]oqnence..-^{Al-Harlri, p. 42; Rasmussen's Addita- 
fnenfri, p. 74.) 

'.'i: officer of the wardrobe.— (Dc Sacy's Chr$$tomaMe^U 1. p. 135; t, II. p. 186.) 

(ii The Arabic scholar will perceive that a modifleation is here made in the sense of the original test. 
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TIIE VIZIR NIZAM AL-MULK. 

• • 

The vizir Abu AH al-Hasan Ihn Ali llm Ishak Ibii aUAHItas at-Tusi [natu'e 
Tus) was siirnamcd Nizam al-Muik, Kawwam ad-din {the regulator (1) of the 
Staley uplwlder of religion). As-Samani says in \ni Kitdb afjinsdb; “R\n- 

kah: a small village near Tus; it is said that Nizam al-Mulk was from iis^ 
“ neighbourhood.” He was son to a dihkdn (2), and, after studying the 'I’ra - 
ditions and jurisprudence, he entered as kdtib (3) into the service of Ali Ibii 
Shadan, governor of die city of Balkh; but as heavy sums weiv exioricd rrf>iii 
him every year by his employer, he aliaudoned his jtost and (led to Dawi'id lltn 
Mikail as-Saljuki, the father of Alp Arslan. This printHi received from him 
such proofs of fidelity and attachment, that he gave him over to his stm, Alp 
Arslan, saying: ‘‘Consider him as a parent, and disobey not his enuns(‘ls.' 
When Alp Arslan succeeded to the empire, Nizam al>Mulk look the directfim 
of affairs, and administered with great talent; he remained in Alp Arslan's ser- 
vice ten years. On the death of that prince, his sons pressed foiward to seizi- 
on tlie empire, hut Nizam al-Mulk secured it to Malak Shah, son of Alp Arslan. 
From that period and during twenty years, all the power was concentrated in the 
hands of tlie vizir, whilst the sultan had nothing more to do than show himself on 
tlic throne and enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The khalif al-Mukladi Rillah, 
having received a visit from Nizam al-Muik, allowed him to l)c seated in his pre- 
sence, and addressed him in thesf! terms: “0 Hasan! may God lie pleased with 
“ thee in as much as the Commander of the faitliful is pleased with thee.” The 
court of the vizir Niz&m al-Mulk was greatly frequented hy doctors of tin; law and 
sufis, towards the latter of whom he was very beiiencent. Iknng asked the rea- 
son of the favour which he showed tliem, he answered : “I wa.s in the service of a 
“ certain emir, when a suii came to me and made me a pious exhortation, and 
“ said : ‘Serve Him whose service will be useful to you, and lie not taken up with 
“ one whom dogs will eat to-morrow.’ I did not understand his meaning ; 

“ but the emir used to drink from morning to evening, and had some, dogs 
“ which were ferocious like beasts of prey, and devoured strangers at night ; 

“ now, it happened that being oiwe. overcome with 'intoxication, he went 
“ out alone, and was torn to pieces by Uie dogs, whidi did not recognize 
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“ him. 1 iheii knew that this siiii had raceived a revelation on the subject, 
and 1 llieriTore treat these people with respect, in hopes that 1 may obtain a 
“similar grace.” — On hearing the call to prayers, he immediately aban- 
doned whatever occupation he might be engag(>d in; and when the Imam al- 
llaramaiu Ahu ’UMaali, and the author oF the Epistle (4), Abu ’l-K^sim al- 
kushairi, came to visit him, he treated them with.the utmost rc.spect and made 
^ihem sit down on the same sofa with himselF. He huilt a number of colleges, 
convents, and mosques in diflcrt'nt provinces. He was the first who set the 
example oF Founding a college (5), and he commenced, A.H. 457 (A. D. 1065), 
(lie construction oF that oF Damascus; in the year 45D^ it was agreed on by even’ 
<riass oF persons that Abu Ishak as-Shirazi should teach thendn; but he did not 
present himselF, and Abu Nasi’ Ibn as-Sabbagh, the author of the S/idmif, 
taught For twenty days in his place, aFter which, Ahu IshUk accepted (6). We 
shall give the full details oF this circumstance in the life of Ibn as-Sabbagh, which 
seoa At the hour of prayer, Abu Ishak used to quit the college and jicrForm his 
devotions in a moSqiie; “Recause,” said he, “I have Ixien informed that the 
“ greater |jart of the materials employed in the construction of the college has 
“ been pnx'urcfl illegally.”— Nizam al-Mulk learned and taught the Traditions, 
and he used to say: “1 am conscious of not deserving that honour, but 1 
“ wish to establish myself in the scries (7) oF persons who have transmitted the 
“ saviiqpj of the Prophet.” — The following verses are declared to be bis: 

After four-score, strength exists not; and the alacrity of youth is departed. With 
staff in hand I resomble Moses, but have nut the gift of prophecy. 

Some |M‘rsons .say, however, that these verses arc by Muhammad Ibn Abi 
'.s-Sakr, whose life shall lie given Farther on. — Nizam al-Mulk was' born on 
Ul.t Friday, 2lsl of Zu'l-Kaada, A.H. 408 (April, A. U. 1018), at Nawkan, one of 
the two cities of which Tus is composed (8). In A. H. 485, he set out with 
Malak Shah for Ispahan, and on Friday night, 10th of Ramadan (October, A. D. 
1002), he broke his fast and mounted in his palanquin; on reaching a village 
called Sahna, near Nahawend, he remarked that a great number of the Compa- 
nions oF the Prophet had Ixvn slain at that place in the time of the’khalif Omar 
Ibn al-Khatt.ab (0), “and happy,” said he, “is the man who is with them!” lie 
was then accosted by a boy of the province of Dailam, in the dress of a siiH, who 
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ralltMl to him to receive a memorial, and when the vizir miohed out his hand lo 
take it, he stabbed bim to the heart with a dagger. MizHm al-Miilk was borne to 
his pavilion, where he expiml, and the murderer took to (light, but havin;' 
stumbled over a tent-rope, he fell and was immediately taken and put lo death. 
The sultan rode forth without delay to tranquillize the army and console them. 
The l)ody of the vizir was transported to Ispahan, and there intermi. It is 
said that the assassin was suborned against him by Malak Shah, who was fatigiu'd 
to see him live so long, 'and coveted tlic numerous fiefs which he held in his 
possession. The sultan survived him for thirty-five days only. This vizir Mas 
the ornament of the age in which he lived; his son-in-law, Shibl ad-l)aM'lai 
Mukatil al-6akri, whose life will be found farther on, lamented his death in 
an elegiac poem c.ontaining the following |)assage : 

Nizftm al-Mulk was a procioiis pearl, fi^nned of pure nobleness by the niercit'iil (iod : 
it was so fine that the a{;e knew not its worth, and the Maker, jealous for its honour, 
restored it to its shell. 

The assassination of Nizam al-Muik has beem attributed also to Taj al-Miilk 
Abu ’1-Ghanaim al-Marzubiin Ibn Khosru Firuz, siirnamed [Im Dari^st: he was an 
enemy of the vizir and in high favour with his sovertugn Malak Shah, M’ho, on 
thede.ath of Nizam al-Mulk, appointed him to fill the place of vizir, ibn Darest 
was himself slain. on Monday night, 12th Muharram, ASb (February, A. I>. 
1093); having been attacked and cut to pieces by tbc young mamlOks belonging 
to the bousebold of Nizam al-MnIk. He was aged forty-seven years: the tomb 
over the grave of the shaikh Afiu Ishak as-Shirazi was erected by him. 


(1) The word nixdm, here rendered by regulator, means the thread or string of a pearl necklace. I hi*^ 
title indicated that the existence of the vizir was as necessary for the maintenance of order in the .stale, as the 
string of a necklace is, to hold the pearls together. 

(2) See page 77, note (4>. ^ 

(3) He appears to have been director of the revenue office, or collector of taxes- 

(4) This Epistle is a treatise on sAflsm. 

(5) This, as may be seen in the introduction, is not exact. 

(6) Literally: Sat. 

(7) In the Arabic text, for jllait read jUaii. 

(8) See page 80. 

(0) The battle ofNaliAwend was fought A. 11. 21 (A. D. 842}. See Price’s Retrotpeei, vol. i. 
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I AKIIK AL-KUTTAB AL-JIJWAINI. 

Abu Ali al-ilasan Ibn AH Ibn Ibrahim al-Juwaini, surnamed Fakhr al-Kuttab 
{pride t»f the hdtihs)^ was a native of Jiiwain, but his family came from Bagh- 
dad. This celebrated hdiib {scribe) wrote a great deal, and copied books which 
arc now fouiifl in the hands of the public, and for which a high price is asked, 
oil account of tlie beauty of the writing and the eagerness of purchasers. Imad 
ad-din praises him highly in the Kharida, and then says: “He was one of the 
“ convivial comjianions of the atdbek Zinki when that prince was in Syria, and 
“ afterwards remained under a shelter of honour near his son Ndr ad-din Mah- 
“ mud. lie then travelled to Egypt during the administration of Ibn Ruzzik, 
“ and lie dwells there till this day. There is not at presttit, in Misr, a person 
“ who writes like him.” Imad ad-din then cites some (lassages of a poem ad- 
di^'ssed by him to al-Kiidi ’1-Fadil, which, were it not so long, we should givi* 
here. Fakhr al-Kuttab died at Kairo, A. II. .584 (A. D. 1118-9), or 580.— 
.htwaitd means belonging to Juwain^ which is a large region near Naisapur : a 

great iiumhcr of learned men bore this iiatronymic. - The following verses, 

J S ' . , ♦ 

roin|)ou*(l by a native of Irak, were often recited by Fakhr al-Kuttab: 

Men feel rc{;ret when unable to accomplish their desires, and you see them rejoice 
and look gay when they succeed, [althmgh. their projects are then) as if they had never 
been fulHlled (1). Projects and the dreams of sleep a^e, in my opinion, nearly related 


(1) Hr iiKMil.s probably that mIioii ;i prtijcci is c>\cciiU*fl, it is no longer .1 projert. The verse is very obscure, 
anti I may perhaps bo mistaken. 


AL-KAllABISI. 

Abii Ali al-llusain Ibn Ali Ibn Yazid al-Karabisi was a native of Baghdad, and 
one of the iin.am a8-Sh.aiVs most distinguished disciples, having replaced him 
occasionally at his course of lectures, and possessing a most extensive knowledge 
of his doctrines. lie composed many works on the main principles of jiirispru- 
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d(‘nce and its particular applications; he was skilled in dogmatic theology, and 
learned in the Traditions, lie wrote works on that hranch of .science which 
is (railed al-Jarh wa 't-'I'dtlU (impeachment anti justification) (1), and on 
oihcrr subjects. A great uiinibcr of pi’rsons were instructed by him in juris- 
prudence. lie died A. II. 24.Y, or, according to a statement which ap|H‘ars 
more correct, in 248 (A. I). 862-Jl). — Kardhisi is formed from lardhis, which 
woi'd designates clothes made of a sort of coarse cloth; the singular is kirhtis : 
it is a Persian word, altered in its pronunciation to suit the genius of the Arahi(* 
language (2). This doctor sold cloth of that sort, and was flici'cforc called al~ 
K artihUi (the clothiet). 


1; Tliv sqI^cc uf al-Jarh wa 'i-TAdXl irents of (lie credibility ol TraditiiiiiislR.—Scc llajji Khalifa. Ni». 
40()V. This term serves also to dcsiftnate the iiiqiiesl made by the kAdi into the character of witnesses- See 

llaiiiiUon's Hedaya, vol. 11. p. 072.^ln the Arabic tc%t of Ibti KhallikAii, for reaii yJ\. I was 

e/ vy 

led into this mistake by a note of Rcisko's, in the Annals of Abh 1-FedA« vol. II. p (UM, and by u passable in 
M. dc Sacy’s Chreslomathie, t. 1 p. .39. They are both in tho wroiiK- 
r2) The original Persian word is Kirpda. 


ABL MA IBiN KllAlRAiN. 

Ahti Ali al-llusain Ilm Salih Ibn Khairan was a juri.sconsult of the sect of 
as-Shiin and iiiosl eminent for his piety; he was also one of their most talented 
teachers. The place of kadi at Baglidad was oih^red to him in the khalifat of 
al-Muktadir, and on his refusal to accept it, he was kept under arrest (1) in his 
house by order of the vizir Ali Ihn Isa, who, when reinnnsirat(‘d with on tlu^ 
subject, answ'crcd: “ My sole intention w'as to have it said of our ejioch, that 
“ there existed in it one who was kept under arrest in his house, in order that 
he might be constrained to accept the place of kadi.” Ihn Khairan rcproach(‘d 
Ibn Sunaij his acceptance of that oflice, and told him that such a thing was not 
fitted for persons of their sect, but for those of Ahil Ilanifa’s (2). Accc^in;' 
to Abu ’1-Ala Ibn al-Askari, this doctor died on Tuesday, 16tl\ of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. JI. 320 (December^ A. D. 032); but the hdjiz Ahu ’1-Hasan ad-Darakiitni 

53 
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placos his doaih in the year 310; this statenieiit is declared by the Khatih !<• 
Ik* correcJ, and he pronounces Abu M-Ala’s erroneous. 

il l The word signifioi, to put under arrest. ThI* meaning, though perifecily ccrlain, is not given 

in the dictioiiarieii. 

(2; The Sliafitc dorlors frequently reproaehed those of the sect of Ahd llanifa with meddling in worldly 
inalter^ and nrreptiiig places under government. 


THE KADI HUSAIN. 

Ahu Ali al-Iliisaiii Iba Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Manvarrudi, a jmriscousuli 
<»l‘ I ho Shalilt! sect and known by the title of the kddi{\ ), was a doctor of high 
authority and author of the treatise on law, entitled at-7'dlikn (notes). In 
treatirifr some |K)ints of doctrine, he followed a system peculiar to himself, and 
when the Imam al-llarainain and al-^hazzali say (the former in his Ndidynt 
rd-Mntlab, and the latter in his Basil and T'aw.sU)^ “ The kddt soys,’’' it is he 
whom they mean and no other, lie le^irncd jurisprudence from al-Kaflal al- 
Marwazi (whose lift? will be found among tliose of the Abd Allahs), and he com- 
p«)s«?d works on the main principles of jurispimdence, on its {larlicular applica- 
tions, and on controverted subjects. He continued (till his death) to act as 
iiidge, professor, and mn/ti, and he taught the science of the law' to a number of 
eminent men, amongst whom were al-Farra al-Daghawi, the author of the Tah- 
dih, the commentary on the Sunna, and other works. The kddi Husain died 
A. 11. 402 (A. 1). 106l)-70), at Marwarrdd, of which place we have already 
spoken (see page .50). 


li " W’liMi iliA Shafitei s|)eak of the kddi, they mean the Husain here mentioned, but in treating of the 
“ |irinripl«<i of jurisprudence this denomination is given by the learned in the Sunna to Abd Dafcr 

“ al-BAkiUiii. When the t»o kddU arc spoken of, it is the latter and Alid al-Jabbtr al-MoUsili who arc 
•• meant; and the shaikh is either Abd T•IIatan al-AsliSrior Abd Muhammad al-Juwaini; the word imdm 
•• designates either the Imdm al>Ilaraniain or Faklir ad-dIn ar-RIzi.”— (AI-YAB.) 
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ABU ALI AS-SINJl. 

Abu AH al-llusain Ibn Slioaib Ibn Muhamiiiiid as-Siiiji, a dtH'iur of ibv soci 
ofas-Shcifi and one of tboir most omiiienl iitiam.s, ^tudiiul jiiris|ti-iidi'iuT in Kho- 
ra'ian under aUKailal al-Marwazi; he bad for condi.s('i{>le.s iho /v/r// Husain, (see Ulii 
ilie precedinf] arliele,) and Abu Miihaiuniad al-Juwaini, the father ol' the Imam 
al-IIaramain (whose lives we .shall give later). He wrote a rommentary on Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Iladdad al-Misri's J^oni [or (hvetopmont of /hr Shu ft /r thtc/rinr.s ) ; 
this commentary has not been equalled, although many others have been eoin- 
|) 08 ed on the same work, one of which is by his own profe.ssor al-Kall?d, and an- 
other by the kadi Abu ’t-Taiyb at-Tabari. He is also author of a great eoin- 
ineutary on the Talkhis of Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn al-Kass; ibis work is rare. An- 
other of his productions is the MajmU or roUection [rimlaihiiig an r.r/>o.u/ton 
of /he Shaji/e doctrines (1) ). He is cited by Abu Hamid al-Ghaz/ali in tin* 
n'nsU. As-Sinji was the first who possessed an etpial acquaintance with the 
system of jurisprudence followed inliak and that praeti.sed in Khorasan. T'be 
people of Marw, at that period, considered him as their chief jurisconsult. He 
died some time after the four bundled and thirtieth year of the Hijra (A. I). 
1038-9 ). — Sinjji moans belonging /o Sinj, a lai^e village near .Marw, 

.1) Hajji Khaliffl. 


AL-FABRA AL-BAGHAVVl. 

Abu Muhammad al-Husain Ibn MasAd Ibn Muhammad, more generally known 
by the title of al-Farra al-Baghawi, was a doctor of tlie stwi of as-Sbafi, a Tra- 
diiionist and a commentator on the Koran ; in the different sciences he was a sea 
of knowledge. He learned jurisprudence from the kadi Husain [see his life, 
page 418), and composed a commentary on the Word of God [the Koran), and 
an explanation of the obscurities in the sayings of the Prophet [the Si/nna); he 
taught the Traditions and professed {jurisprudence), in which he never gave les- 
sons but in a state of legal purity (1). lie is author of many works, such as 
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the Tahdih {arrange me nf) treatin(]; of jurisprudence; an explanation of the 
Sunna or Traditions; the Jtfadlini al-TanziL {marks of revelation)^ 'which is a 
('oiiinicntarY on the Koran; the MasAhih {lights) (2); Uie Jamfi bain as-Sahi- 
hain (the conjunction of the two Sahihs) (3), etc. lie died in the month of 
Sliawwal, A. II. r>10 (February, A. D. 1117), at Marwarrud, and was interred 
ill the cemetery of Talakan, close hy the grave of his master the kdtJi Husain, 
liis tomb is famous among the people of that country. 1 have read {however) in 
a work compiled by the shaikh Abd al-Azim aUMundiri, and entitled al-Fuwdid 
a.s-Safariya {travelling notes?), tliat al-Farra al-Baghawi died A. H. 516 (A.D. 
1122-3): this I found written in his own hand. He relates also: wife of 

“ this doctor died, and he refused to accept any portion of the inheritance left 
“ hy her : he used also to live on dry bread, but having been blamed for this {ax 
“ an ajfectation of' abstinence), he ate his bread with olive oil.” — Fared means 
a prtiparer or seller of ///rv. — As-Samani says in his Kitdb al-Ansdb: Baghawi 
‘‘ is the relative adjective derived from Bagh or BaghshUr, which is the name 
** of a town in Kliorasan, lying between Marw and Herat; this adjective is 
“ formed irregularly.” • 

(1) Sec the Tableau giniral de V Empire Oihoman, torn. II. p. 7. 

t2i This is the ^ork which was remodelled by the shaikh Wall ad-dIn MahmCid» and entitled by him MUh- 
liAt al-Muidhlh (the niche for the lights). The Mishkdt has been translated into English by Capt. Matthews. 

3) That is: The union of the Traditions found in SaMh of al-Bokliftri and in that of Muslim. 


AL-HALIMl. 

Ahu AIhI Allah al-llusain Ibii al*Hasaii ibii Muhammad Ibn Halim, a doctor 
of the sect of as^liafi and known by the name of al-llalimi, was horn in Jurjsin, 
A. H. 338 (A. D. 949-50), whence he was cairried {when yet a child) to Bo- 
khlira. He wrote down the Traditions under the dictation of Abd Bakr Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Habib and other masters. After studying jurisprudence 
under Abu Bakr al-Udani and al-KalTal as-Shashi, he became an imdtn of high 
consideration and authority in Transoxiana. He had an excellent manner of 
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treating points of tlie Shafitc doctrine. When at ^aisapur, he taught the Tra- 
ditions, and aUHaOz aI>Hakim {Jbn al-Baiyi) and others gave Traditions on his 
authority. 'His death took place on the first Juiuada (some say on the first Rahi , Vt 1(S 
A. H. 403 (end of A. U. 1012).— is derived from Halims whieh was (he 
name of his great-grandfather. 


AL-WANNI AI^FARADI. 

Abu Alxl Allah al-Husain Ilm Muhammad al-Waniii al-Faradi (1) was a skil- 
ful accountant, a doctor of the highest auUiority in the science of partitions, and 
a composer of many excellent works. He learned the Traditions from the dis- 
ciples of Abii Ali as-Sa(1ar and others, and taught them to the Khatih a(-Tahri/.i, 
to Abd Hakim al-Khahri (2), the author of the Talkhis fi 'l-IIisah {treatise on 
arithmetic), and others. He was al-Khabri's master in arithmetic and (he sci- 
ence of partitions. His instructions and his hooks wei'e profitable to gi-cat niiin- 
l)ers. He died a martyr at Raghdad in the month of Zii 'l-llijja, A. II. I,') I 
(January, A. D. 10(30), having lieen slain in the trouhle.s luiuscd by al-Kasasiri 
(see page 173). — Waimi means belonging to fVann, a village in one of the 
cantons of Kiihestan ; I imagine that it was his native place. 


(1) AUFatadi; learned intheicienc9ofPartitioni{FurAd); by whirh term is ilesif^natod that braiirli of 
knowledge which ii requisite for the solution of questions relative to the partition of inherited property 
amongst heirs. Those nearest related to the deceased are entitled to a larger share than the others, and the 
amount of each share depends upon the degree of relationship. As it therefore frequently happened that 
such questions could not be resolved but by the aid of the arithmetic of fractions and the /frit prineiplee of 
algebra, there were then but few doctors capable of treating them, and when they possessed that talent, the 
honourable title of al-Faradi was conferred on them by their contemporaries. The science of partitions is 
coeval with Islamism. 

(2) Abh Hakim Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim al-Faradi al-Khabri {native of Khabr, a place in or near A’at. 
sapdr) studied jurisprudence under the shaikh Abh Ishafc as^htrllii, but he became eminent as an arithme- 
tician and a doctor in the science of partitions, on which he wrote some works. He was well acquainted with 
pure Arabic and composed a commentary on the Hamdea and another on the poems of al-»Mutanabbi. Me 
had learned a great number of the Traditions, and was a man of holy life. His wilting was beautiful and 
correct. He died suddenly, A. H. 476 (A, D. 1684).— (rohdkaf ae^Shdfyin.) 
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IfiN KHAM18 AL JUHANl. 

Abu Ab(l Allah aUllusain Ibn Nasr Ibn Miibanimad Ibn aUHusain Ibn al-Kasiin 
Ibn Kbamis Ibn Aainir al-Kaabi al-Juhaiii was a native of Mosul, and is gene- 
rally known by the name of Ibn Kbamis. This doctor, who belonged to the seel 
ol’ as-Shafi and lM)re ihe titles of Taj al-Islam {crown of hianiixmj and Majd 
ad-din {gl(n\Y ^i/ studied jurisprudence at Baglidad under Abu Hamid 

al-(jhazzali and other masters; he {then) became kadi of Rahal)at MMik Ibn 
I'aitk (1;, and afterwards I’eturned to Mosul, where he settled, lie composed 
many works, such as the Mandkih al-Abrdr {merits of the saints)^ written in 
the style of al-Kusbairi’s Epistle (2); the Manmik at-IIajj {rites of the pil- 
i(rnnage)i and the Ahhbdr al~Mandmdt {accounts of dreams). He is men- 
tioned witli commendation by Abu Saad as-Samani in his History. He died in 
the month of the second Rabi, A. H. 5.’>2 {May, A. D. 1157). — Khamis was the 
name of his great-grandfatlicr’s grandfatlicr. — Jnhani means belonging to Ju- 
hainn, a village near Mosul and in the proximity of that other village in which is 
the celebrated well called Atn al-Ko^dra, the waters of w’hich, when taken in 
i)aths, are salutary in cases of palsy and scrofula (3) ; it lies in the flat country 
of Mosul, and lower down than that city, from which it is farther olT than 
Jiihaina. Jnhani is also the relative adjective derived from Juhnina, the name 
of a great tribe descended from Kod^a. — Kaabi means belonging to Knab ; 
there arc four trilics of this name, but I do not know to which Ibn Khamis 
iM'longed. 


:1 1 This town, called also ar-Rahaba, was situated on the Euphrates, between ar-Rakka and Aana. It is 
niontioned in the Geography of Abh T-Fedli« 

(2' The Epistle (rfsd/a) of Abd al-Karlm al-Kushairi treats of shfism; it is divided into three sections and 
t'lintains lifty-four chapters. It is considered a work of the highest authority on the subject. A number of 
doctors have composed commentaries upon it.— Khalifa.)— A list of the chapiers contained in this cele- 
brated riadia is given by M. de Hammer, In the Catalogue of bis oriental manuscripts, under the No. 291. 

(3) Scrofula, so 1 have translated by conjecture the words ar-ridh al^bdrida, which signify literally cold 
u'inda, or perhaps cold humours. 
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AL-HALLAJ. 

Abu Mughhh al-Husain Ibn Mansilr al-Hallaj, a celebrated ascetic, was a na- 
tive of al-J)aida, a town in the province of Ears, but he passed his youth in \^'a- 
sit and Irak. He was a disciple of Abu ’1-Kasiin al-Junaid, and people aix* still 
at variance respecting his true character; some extolling him to the utmost, 
whilst others treat him as an infidel. I read in Abii Hamid al-Ghalzali's Mixh- 
kdi aUAnwdr a long chapter on him, justifying the singular expressions wliirii 
he uttered, such as lam the Truth; there is nought in Paradise but (Hod, and 
assertions of a similar nature, the very mention of which is shocking to the 
ears (1). Al-Ghazzkli places all these expressions in a good light, and gives 
them an interpretation (Itjr which their inipiety is removed ) ; he says also that 
he was led into them from excessive love (towards God) and extreme desire (fit 
enjo^- his presence)^ and that these expressions may be assimilated to tin* fol- 
lowing : 

I am he whom I love, and he whom I love is I ; wo are two souls dwelling in one 2 1 7 
body. When thou seesl me, thou seest him ; and when thou sees! him, thou scest us. 

Among the verses attributed to al-Hallaj, and containing allusions expressed in 
the mystical style of the sufis, arc the following (which, however, ai’e said to 
have been written by AbA 'l-K&sim Samnun Ibn Hamza the ascetic (2) to a 
person who wrote to inquire from him how he was) : 

ITiou didst send to ask how I was, and what care and sadness 1 felt in thy ab- 
sence (3). I had not boon, did I know how I was ; and there wore no I had not been, 
did I know how I was not (k). 

Such also is this verse in the same style : 

He threw him into the ocean with his hands tied behind his back, and said to him: 

Beware I beware I lest thou gettest wet (5) I ” 

Other verses of the same cast have also been attributed to him. AbA llakr 
Ibn Thaw&ba al>Kasri relates that he heard al-Husain Ibn MansAr al-Hallaj say, 
when undergoing the torture of the rack (6) : 

1 sought through every land a place of repose, but found it not; I obeyed my de- 
sires, and they made of me a slave ; had 1 been content [vitk my lot), I had been free. 
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111 a word, llic history of al-llall^ is long to relate, his fate is well known, 
and God knowcth all secret things! — ^The grandfather of al-Ilallaj was a Magian; 
he himself was a disciple of al-Jtinaid and others of that class, and most of the 
learned doctors of the time gave their formal opinion that it was lawful to put 
him to death (7). It is said that Abu ’I'Ahlms Ihn Siiraij, on being asked what 
he thought of him, returned this answer: *‘lle is a man whose true character is 
“ hidden from inc, and I shall therefore abstain from giving any opinion re- 
“ speeting him.” At an assembly held by Hamid Ibn al-Abbas, vizir to al*Muk- 
ladir, a discourse was held by al-IIallaj, and the kadi Ibn Omar, who was pre- 
sent, gave 9 . fatwa {ttr judicial opinimi) tliat he merited death; this he wrote 
down with his own hand, and the same declaration w^as signed by the other 
doctors who were there. On this, al-Hallaj said to them: **You cannot flog me, 
neither can you spill my blood (8); and it is not lawful for you to take hold 
‘‘ of a pretext against me so that you may authorize tlic shedding of my blood .- 
“ my lielief is Islamism, founded on the Sunna ; 1 admit the pre-eminence of 
“ the four imdnts, of the well-directed khalifs (t)), and of the. rest of the ten 
Companions (10); may the favour of God be upon them ! 1 have besides com- 
posed works on the Sauna, which are to be found at the booksellers’. So 
“ on God — on God {do I call) that he protect my blood.” He continued re- 
peating these words whilst they were writing down their opinions, and when 
they had finished and withdrawn, al-ITallaj was taken to prison. The vizir 
then informed al-Miiktadir, hy letter, of the result of the meeting, and sent 
him the decisions of the doctors; to this, answer was made, that since the kadis 
had given their opinion that he merited death, he should be handed over to the 
chief of the police guards, who should inflict on him onC thousand strokes of a 
whip, and another thousand if his death did not ensue, and that he should then 
lichead him. The vizir, in consequence, handed al-llallaj over to the chief of 
the ]K>lice guards, whom he informed of the orders given by al-Muktadir ; he 
said to him also: ‘*lf al-Ilallaj docs not expire under the hastonnade, cut oil' one 
“ of his hands, then one of his feet, then the other hand, then the other foot; 

then strike off his head and burn his body. And if he try to beguile you, and 
“ say lo you (hat he will make the Euphrates and Tigris nin gold and silver, 
do not hearken to him nor suspend his punishment.” The chief of the fior. 
lice received the prisoner that night, and the next morning, which was Tuesday, ^ 
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‘23rd (or, as some say, *2iih) of Zii 'l-Kaada, A. II. 309 (March, A. D. 9‘2‘2;, 
he hrou{jhl him lo the (^the gate of the dotoe')^ Avhciv an iin-)2IU 
incnse muhitnde of |K‘ople was assembled. The exeeiitionor indicted one ihoii- 
sand strokes on al-IIallaj, who did not utter a groan, hut said to the chief ol 
the ])oliee guards, towards the six hundredth: “Let me be brought near you, 

“ for I have an advice to give you which will la; worth the captiii-e of Constan- 
“ tiiiople.”— “ 1 have been already told,” replied the otlier, “that you would 
“ say this and more; and it is not in my power to suspend your punishment. ” 
After the iiidiction of the bastinado, his four linib.s were cut od'; he was then 
beheaded, his body was consumed by lire, the ashes were cast into the Tigris, 
and the lu'ad was stuck up at Baghdad, on the bridge. Ilis disciples dallered 
themselves with the hopes of his returning (o/i etivth) after forty tlays, and as a 
great inundation of the Tigris occurred the same year, they pretended that it was 
produced by the ashes of aMTalKj which had lx;en thrown into the river. Some 
of his partisans asserted tliat he had not liecii put to death, hut that his likeness 
ha«l been given to one of his enemies {who thus suffered in his stead). It 
would he too long to enter into a full account of his conduct, hut what we have 
here said may sulVice. — He received the surname of al^llalldj because he usc«l 
to sit by the shop of a cotton-carder {hatldj) whom lu; (one day) asked to do 
.some business for him ; — “But I myself am busy carding;” answered the othei*. 

— “Do my husines.s,” said al-Hallaj, “and 1 will card for you.” The man 
then went olf, leaving him there, and on his return he found all his cotton 
carded.— After niiishitig this notice, 1 found in a work on the principles of 
religion, composed by the Imam al-Ifaramain Ahu ’l-lMaali al-Juwaini, and en- 
titled a,s-~Shdnul f a jmssage which it is necessary Ibr me to mention, and in 
which I am obliged to point out an error. That doctor says: “ Some of our 
“ best and soundest authorities state that the three persons (named helow) con- 
“ spired to overthrow the (Mo.slim) empire, and undertook to disorganise the 
“ state and gain over the hearts of the people to themselves. Each of them then 
“ preceeded to a particular region: al-Janniibi went to the province of al- 
“ Ahsa (11); Ihn al-Mukafi'a penetrated into the country of the Turks; and 
“ al-Hallaj repaired to Baghdad, the sovereign of which city condemned him 
lo death : the failure of the project was caused by the diinctilly of sediicin,'' 

“ the people of Irak.” Now, this statement cannot lie received by any histo- 
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rian ; for thosR three persons were not contemporaries ; as for al-Hallaj and al- 
Jannahi, they lived, it is true, at the same period, but I do not know that 
they ever met (12). In the roIIowin(>; article we shall relate Vho this al- 
Jaiinahi was. 


1} Thn chief point of the sOfi doctrine seems to be that the human soul is an emanation, or perhaps a por- 
lion of the Divinity. On the death of the body, the soul is absorbed into the Creator ; and this sometimes hap- 
pens even in life during the state of exeiiatioii called hdl by the sftfis. Most of the singular expressions 
^vllirh shocked the orthodox Moslims, arc easily explained on this principle. One of the clearest accounts of 
si^iism is given by M. de Sacy in the Noticet et ExtraiH^ turn. XII. 

(2) Samnt^ii was a siMi and conicmpiirary with al-J unaid. Jkini has given a short account of liim in the 
MafahAt ahUns. 

(3; 111 the Arabic text, tiiis verse and the foregoing parenthesis are not given till some lines lower down. 

Such is the literal translation of this strange verse; its meaning is above my comprehension. 

This is manifestly directed against the doctrine of predestination. 

.6) Literally: When on the wood. ^ 

(7) Some doctors of very high authority have considered him as a great saint, and he was looked on as a 
fiiarlyr by AbA IIAniid al-tiliazrAli. Abd al-KAdir Mhhi ad-dtn, and SlilhAb ad-dlii as-Sahraurdi.— (Al« 
YAn.) 

8) Literally: Afy hack is under protection and my blood is prohibited. 

it)} The well-directed klialifs, al-’Mhulafd ar-HAahidIn, were Abtk Bakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. 

tO] The others were Talha, Xiibnir, Saad Ibii Abl WokkAs, Abd ar-RaliniAn Ibn Auf, Ab& Obaida Ihii 
.il-JarrAh, and Said Ihii Zaid. Muhammad had declared to them that they should enter paradise. 

.11) Al-Ahsa, colled by F.iiropcoiis Lahsa, is a tow'ii in Arabia, to the south-west of the Persian Gulf. 

(12) The author now proceeds to give the lives of al-JannAbi and Ibii al-MukalTa, neglecting, in this case, 
the alphabetical arrangeiiiciil of his work. In his occount of the latter, he concludes his refutation of the 
liiiAm aMlaraniAin’s statement. 


AL-JANNABI. 


Ahii Tahir Sulaimaii Ibn Ahi Said al-Ilasan Ibn Bahram al-Kirmili was ihr 
chiof of the Karmats, whose w'ars and revolts against the khalifs and {Moslim) 
princes arc siiflicicntly known to dispense with our lengthening this article by 
giving an account of them (1 ) ; hut if God enable me to compose my great his- 
tory (2), 1 shall give a detailed narrative of their proceedings. It is incumbent 
on me, however, since I have sjiokcn of them here, to state briefly what thi 


wore; (ets it is my desire) that sonic mention of them should be found in this 
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work. — My pi’ofcssor \i.i. ad-tliii Ali, siirnameil Ihii al-Atliir, jjivos in liis gmn 
historical work, the KtintU, a long account of the origin of this sect, and, iind('r 
each year, he relates w-hat happened to them during that |)eriod. It is this 
source which supplies me with the following passages, in extracting which, I 
was attentive to aim at concision. lie makes the lirst mention of them under 
the year 278 (A.D. 891-2), when^ he says: “In this year, some |Mrople of the 
“ Sawad, or ciiltivatctl country, around Kufa, and who are called the Karinats, 
became dist)rderly.’' lie then gives the particulars of the rise of this sect, 
and the following is a summary extract from his ndation ; “ There appeared a ‘ilt> 
“ man who made an outward show of devotion, self-mortilicatioii, and austerity 
“ of life; he plaited {baskets and other objects) with palni-tm; leaves, and siih- 
“ sisted on the produce of their sale. For some time he invited the people to 
“ (join) an imam belonging to the blessed family of the Prophet, and his appeal 
“was answered by great nunfbers (8), w’ho were induciHl, from dilTereiit eir- 
“ cumstanct^s in his conduct, to place a f>erfect reliance on his sincerity. The 
“ report of their proceedings spread thraughoiit the territory of Kufa.” He 
then says under the year 286 (A. D. 899): “In this year appeared, in {the 
** pmrince of) ahllahrain, a man of the Karmat sect, who Ih)i*c the name of 
“ Aim Said al-.Tannabi, and wbo was joined by a number of Karmats and of 
“ the Arabs of the Desert; his party having thus become strong, he {attacked 
“ and) slew the people of the neighbouring villages (4). This Abu Said used 
“ to sell food, and he persuaded his purchasers that in buying it, they did an 
•‘act agreeable to God (5). Their strength then liecame great and they ap- 
“ proacluxl the regions of Basra, on which the khalif al-Motadid Billah sent 
“ against them an army under the command of al-AblKis lim Amr al>Ghanawi. 

“ A vigorous action ensued, in which the troops of al-Abbas w'crc n)Ut(‘d and he 
“ himself JIaken prisoner. This happened towards the end of the month of 
“ Shklian, 287, between Basra and Bahrain. Abii Said put his prisoners to 
“ death and burned their bodies, but he spred the life of al-Abbas, and dis- 
“ missed him after a lap.se of some days; telling him to go to his master and 
‘ inform him of what he had witnessed. Al-Abbas arrived at Baghdad in the 
“ month of Ramadan of tliat year and entered info the presence of the khalif, 

^ who clothed him in a robe of honour. The Karmats then penetrated into 
“ Syria in A. H. 289, and a number of combats, too long to be related, en- 
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“ sued bflwecn the two parties. In the year 301 (A. D. 913-4), Al»u Said 
al-Jaiinabi was slain in a bath by one of his eunuchs, and was succ'eeded by 
his son Abii Tahir Sulaiman. At the period of his death, Ahu Said was in 
“ possession of Ifajar, al-Katif, at-Taif, and the rest of the province of Bah- 
“ rain. In the month of the second Rabi, A. II. 311 (commencement of 
‘‘ August, A. 1). 923), Abu Tahir marched his army to Basra and occupied 
** that city without meeting any serious resistance. They scaled its walls 
“ during the night by means of rope-ladders made of {camels') hair, and hav- 
ing been attacked on the first alarm, they slew tlie governor of the city and 
put a part of their adversaries to the sword; the rest took to flight. Unring 
the seventeen days that Abu Taliir remained at Basra, he was occupied in 
“ sending off the property taken from the inhabitants, after which he returned 
“ to his own country. The Karmats continued, till the year 317 (A. D. 929), 
** to fill the provinces with devastation, and lay them waste with fire and sword, 
“ ca])tivity and pillage. In that year, the pilgrims arrived safely at Mekka, but 
“ they were thei'e attackini, on the day of Tarwiya ((>) (8/4 Zu ’l-lJijja), by 
** Abu Tahir the Karinal, who plundered their property and slew them even in 
“ the precincts of the Sacred Mosque and in the House of God itself. They 
“ tore the black stone *out of the wall of the Kaaba and sent it to Ilajar; 
“ and they slew the emir of Mekka and a number sharffs who had sallu>d 
“ out to attack them. They broke down the door of thcKaabii, and one of 
them mounted up to pull away the water-spout (7), but he fell and was killed. 
They threw some of the slain into the well Zamzam, and buried the others 
“ ill the Sacred Mo.s<|ue, without winding sheets, or washing or prayers (8). 
“ The cloth covering of the Kaal)a was taken off by their chief and shared 
“ among his followers, and they plundered the houses of the people of Mekka. 

NMien intelligence of this I'oached al-Mahdi Obaid Allah, lord of Ifrikiya (9), 
“ he wrote to al-Jannahi, condemning his conduct and reprehending him 
‘ ‘ most severely (1 0). Hy whai you have comnuttedy said he, you have jus- 
lified ihe accusation of infidelity bmught against our sect, and the title 
“ of impious given to ihe missionaries acting for our dynasty; and if you 
“ restore not that which you have taken from the inhabitants of Mekka, from 
“ the pilgrims, and from others, — if you replace not the black stone and 
“ the covering of the Kaaba, we shall tvnounce you both in this world and in 
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“ the next. On the receipt of this letler, he replace<i the .sionc, ami restored 
* * to the people of Mekka as much of their pro|)erty as he could gel haek from 
“ his followers. ‘We look it,’ said they, ‘hy oi-der, and hy oixler we give il 
1)ack.’ ” Begkem (1 1) at-Turki, who was emir of llaghdad and Irak at that 
lime, had offered them fifty thousand dinars to induce ihcni to resinre the black *2*20 
Slone, but they refused; now, however, they gave it Itack. Another historian 
says : “They restored it to its place in the Kaalia on the oth of Zii 'l-Kaada, or 
“ Zu ’1-IIijja, of that year (A. II. 33il), in the khalilat of al-Muti Liliah. AVhen 
“he {A bit Tahir) carried it off, thm? strong eamcls could scarcely bear its 
“ weight, but when they restored il, one weak camel boi'e il liack without siil- 
“ fering (//w« fatigue) (12).” — I must (/low) olwerve, that the statement of niv 
master {Ibn al-Alhir) r(‘S|H!Cting al-Mahdi's letter to al-Kirmili on the snhjeel of 
the black stone and its restoration in consequence, cannot Ix! correct; for al- 
Mahdi died A. II. 322 (A. D. 934), and the stone was sent back A. II. 339 
(A. D. 950-1), seventeen years after his deatli.— A little farther on, my master 
.says: “When they restored the stone, they lirst carried it to Kiifa and hung il 
“ up in the mosque, for public inspection; and they then hoit; il to JMekka, after 
“ its having remained with them twenty-two years.” — It is said, however, by 
another hi.storian, that il was restored by Ibn Shabr, one of Abii Said [ai-Janud- 
br,i) favourite partisans. My master then says, under the year 360 (A. I). 
970-1) : “ The Karmats came to Damascus, took it and slew the Egyptian go- 
“ vemor, Jaafar Ibn Falah.” (Wc have already made some mention of this 
{page 327) in the life of Jaafar.) “ Then the Karmat army reached Ain 
“ Shams near the gates of Kairo and defeated the Egyptian troops, but il siibse- 
“ qitenlly retired, having lieen vanquished in its turn hy the ]H>ople of Misr." 

— On the whole, no Mo.slims, cither In^fore or after them, coinmilled such crimes 
against Islamism as they : most of Irak, and of the land of the East (13), the pro- 
vince of Hijaz, Syria, and the country up to the gales of Misr fell into their 
power. When they look aw'ay the stone, they left it at Hajar, their head- 
quarters. — Abu Tahir was killed A. H. 332 (A. D. 943-4 ). — Kinniti is a rela- 
tive adjective; the w’ord karmata^ when employed as a noun common, signilU's 
the closeness of one part of a thing to another part y thus they say of 
writing and of a mode of walking that they are niukarniitt when the letters of 
itie writing are close to each other, and when a person takes short steps in 
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walkitif]; (14) : the Abu Said of whom Ave arc speaking was a short squat man, 
of a tawny colour and ill-looking; and for lliis reason he was called Kirmiti. A 
long chapter on the proceedings of the Karmats is given hy the kadi al-Rakilani 
in his work, entitled Asrdr al-Iidtin^'a (secrets of the Jidtinites). — Janndbi 
means belortging to Janndba, which is a town in one of the cantons of Fars, 
contiguous to Bahrain, and situated near Siraf ; the Karmats came from this place, 
and were therefon? called Jaundbites. — Al-AbsA is a tract of country in the 
same region, containing many towns such as Jaiinaba, Ilajar,and al-Katif. Ahs6 
is the jilural of Jtisiy which Avord denotes water absorbed hy a sandy soil till it 
reaches a hard stratum by Avhieh it is rc'taincd ; the Arabs dig away the sand 
till they find the Avater and extract it. When a place contains much land of 
this nature, it is called al-Ahsd and becomes known hy no other name. — Rela- 
liA'e In liuhraiu, al-JaAvhari says inhisSahah: A l-Bahrain is a toAA’n; the 

“ adjective derived from it is liahrdni," [Abu Mansur Muhammad) al-Azhari 
says: “ Al-Bahrain (the two seas) is in the dual number, and it Avas so named 
** for the reason that in the region AA’herc its tOAA'ns arc situated, and near the 
gate of al-Ahs^ and the villages of Hajar, lies a lake at ten parasangs' distance 
from the Groat Green Ocean (the Persian Gulf); this lake is threi; miles 
long and as many broad; it does not ovcrllow, and its Avaters are tranquil and 
** salt.” All tltc above-mentioned places arc in that [lart of Arabia Avhirh is 
behind Basra, and reaches to the confines of Hijaz ; they lie on the coast of the 
Its I sea AA’hich touches Yemen and India, and arc near the island of Kais Ihn Omairn, 
called vulgarly Kaish: this island is situated Ix’tAveen Oman and Fars. In the. 
sam<* neighbourhood are Bamhormuz and other toAvns. — We shall noAv speak of 
Ihn al-Miikafla. 


For the history of the Karmats, the reader may roiis.ult the Annals of AbA *l-FedA; Price's Retrospect 
of Muhammadan History; and, above all, M. de Sacy’s Expose de VUUtoire det Druzes. 
i2) This^'ork i»as never completed. 

(3) The Expose de iliistoire dei Druzeiis the best commentary that can be given on these proceedings. 

«4) This was of course a most agreeable pastime for the nomadic Arabs, who detested, and detest still thir 
dwellers in towns. 

(tf) Compare this with a passage in tl»c Expozi^ introduction, page 187. 

1 . 6 ) Sec llciske's Abil 'i-FedA, tom. 11. p. 643. 

(7) The celebrated water-spout, or MtzAby was of gold. 

, 8 ) All of which are cssiuitial in a Mosliin iiiterinent. 
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>9) See /)ruz$s, introduction, page 218. 

ilO) Literally: He raised up the resurrection u|ion him. See note (1), page 11 . 

(11) Begkein ; such is the true orthographf of the name, nut Vahkom os in the printed ten. 

imr Bahcam, os Keiske has It in the Annals of AhA 'l-FcdA. The autograph MS. of that nork, and nhich is 
in the Bib. du Roi, writes this name correctly, and ad-Dahahi. in his Annals, year 391 (MS. No. 640), places it 
under the letter 11, in his alphabetical list of the men of note who died in that year. The letter li ^ 
is clearly marked in both MSS. - llegkem was grand emir of the khalifat. Fur his history, see AbA 'I-FedA*s 
Annals, years 326, 327, .329. Consult also Price's Retrospect, vol. II. page 179 et seq. 

(12) If this be true, they must have broken off and kept a large portion of the stone, but the fact itself ii^ 
I'onsidered by the Mosliiiis as niiraciilous. 

i13) The land of the East; that is. Mesopotamia: the land to the cast of Syria. 

(14) I have here paraphrased the original, which merely says rohen it is so. 


IBN AL-MUKAFFA. 

Abel Allah Ibn al-Miikafla, the Adiilf so renowned for the elegance of his style, aiul 
the author of the admirable Epistles (1), was a native of Fars and a Magian, hut he 
made his profession of Islamism to Isa Ibn All, the uncle of tlie two first Abliaside 
khalifs, as-Sailah and al-Mansur. lie then became his secrelai'y and was admit* 
ted into his intimacy. One of his .sayings was: ‘M drank of misfortunes till I 
“ was filled, but did not perceive any regularity in their arrival; they disap- 
pcared, then they overllowed, and although they are not uniform as arc the 
lines of poetry, it is they alone whidi are {an) instructive discourse (2).'' 
Al-Ilaitham Ihn Adi relates of him this anecdote : ** Ibn ahMukaHa came to Isa 
Ihn Ali and said: ‘Islamism has entered into my heart, and I wish to make 
“ profession of it to you.* Isa answered: ‘Let it he done in the presence of 
“ the leaders, and of the chiefs of the people; come therefore to-morrow.' On 
“ the evening of tliat very day, he went to dine with isa, and having sat down, 
“ he began to eat and to mutter according to the custom of the Magians. ‘ How !' 
‘‘ said Isa, ‘ yon mutter (fike the A/affians)j although resolved to embrace Isla- 
“ mism?’ To this Ibn al>Mukafla replied: ‘I do not wish to pass a night with* 
“ out being of some religion.’ The next morning he made to Isa his solemn 
“ profession of Islamism.” Notwithstanding the eminent merit of Ibn al-Mii- 
kafla, he was suspected of Zendikism (3), and ahJahiz related that he, Miiti Ihn 
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lyus (4) uikI Yahya llm /ind wrre jM'rsons lli« sincerity orwtiosc religious seiili- 
iiients was doubled; and one of the learned, on hearing this, said: ‘*llow is il 
“ dial al-Jaliiz forgets to eouni himself?” The khalif al-Mahdi Ihn al-Mansnr 
soineliiiies said: never found a hook on Zendikism which did not owe its 

“ origin folhn al-Miikalla.” Al-Asmai menlioris that Ihn al-Mukalla composed 
Millie line works, such as the ad-Durrat al^Yalima (t/ie pi'ecious pearl')^ a 
|irodnciion without a rival on the subject (5); he says also that Ihn al-Mukalla, 
oil being asked who was bis instructor, answt*red: “I myself; when 1 saw any 
tiling good don<‘ liy another, 1 did the same, and if 1 saw' what w'as bad, I 
“ avoided it." He and al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, tlie inventor of the system of pro- 
>ody, once met together, and wlien they had se|>a rated, al-Khalil was asked how 
(:e found him. “Ilis learning,” replied al-Khalil, “is greater than bis wit.” 
'rh«‘ same question was then addressed to Ibn al-Miikafla respecting al-Khalil, 
and he answered : “His wit is greater than his learning.” Il was Ibn aUMii- 
kaila who eoniposed the book entitled Knlila and Dinma, but some slate that be 
is not the author of it; this work, they say, was in IVhlevi (6), and he translated 
il into Arabic and put it in an elegant style, but the discourse at the lieginning of 
ih<< work is by him. Ho used to make fitn: with Sofya n Ibn Moawia al-Miihallabi, 
the governor of Ilasra, whom he very frequently .iddresscd by the name of Ihn 
(d-I^ln^hudima {son of the lascivious female) an ap|>ellation injurious to the 
honour of Sofyan's mother. About that time, Sulaiman and Isa, the sons of Ali, 
and the uncles of the khalif al-Mansiir, arrived at llasra, to hive a pardon drawn up 
for their brother Abd Allah. This Alul Allah hail revolted against his nephew' 
al-!Mansnr and aspired to the khalifat, but licing defealMl by Abu Muslim al-Kho- 
rasani, who had been sent against him at the head of an army, he took to flight, 
and, dreading the vengeance of al-.Mansur, lay concealed at the house of his bro- 
thers. Snlaimlin and Isa then interceded fur him with the khalif, who consenteil 
to forgive what liad p<is$ed ; and it was decided that a letter of pardon should be 
granted by al-Mansiir. (This is an event noticed in historical works (7) and 
generally known, but 1 shall give here some particulars of it, as they are neces- 
sary for establishing a ivgiilar connexion in this relation.) On coming to Basra, 
the two hrothers told Ibn al-Miikatfa, who, as we have said, was secretary to Isa, 
that he should draw up the letter of pardon and word it in the strongest terms, so 
as to leave no pretext toaUMansur for making an attempt against Abd Allah's life. 
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Ibn al-Mukafla obeyed their directions and drew up the lellor in the most biiui- 
ing terms, having even inserted in it the following clause, amongst others : And 
if at any time the Commander of the Jaithful act perfidiously Uwards his unrlr 
A hd Allah Jim AH, his wives shall be divorced from him. his horses shall he 
(nmfiscated for the service of God (in war), his slaves shall become free, and 
the Moslims loosed from their allegiance towards him. The other conditions R'itt 
of the deed were expressed in a manner equally strict. Al-Mansiir, having ri'ad 
the paper, was highly displeased, and asked who wrote it, and on Ijcing informed 
that it was a person called Abd Allah Ibn al-Miikafla, vvho acted as secretary to 
his uncles, he sent a letter to Sofyan, the governor of Basra (him of whom we 
have spoken above), ordering him to put Ibn al-Miikafla to deatb. Sofyan was 
already filled w'ith rancour against Ibn al-MukalTa for the motive we have men- 
tioned, and the latter having, .some time after, asked to sec him, he did not allow 
liim to enter till every person present had withdrawn. He then took him apart 
into another room and put him to death. Al-Madaini (8) says: ^Hbn al-Mii- 
“ kalfa, on appearing before Sofyan, was addressed by him in these terms: ‘Do 
“you remember what you u.sed to say of my mother?’ ‘Emir!’ exclaimed 
“ Ibn al-Mukaila, ‘ I implore you in the name of God to s|)ar(; my life !' ‘ May 

“ my mother,’ replied Sofyan, ‘be really mnghtalima {lascivious'), if 1 do not 
“ kill thee in a manner such as none were ever killed in before!’ On this, he 
“ ordered an oven to be heated, and the limbs of Ibn al-Mukaila to be cut oil' 

“ joint by joint; these he cast into the oven before his eyes, and he then threw' 

‘ ‘ him in bodily^ and closed the oven on him, saying : ‘ It is not a crime in me lo 
“ punish you thus, for you arc a Zindik who corrupted the people.’ Sulaiman 
“ and Isa having made inquiries about their secretary, were informed tliat be 
“ had gone into the palace of Sofyan in good hcaltli, and that be had not come 
“ out. They therefore cited Sofyan before al-Mansur, and brought him with 
“ them in chains ; witnesses were produced, who declared that they saw Ibn al- 
“ Mukafla enter Sofy&n’s palace and that he never came out after; and al-Man- 
“ sdr promised to examine into the matter, lie then said to them : ‘Suppose 
“ that 1 put Sofyan to death in retaliation for the death of ibn al-Mukaffa, and 
“ that Ibn al-Mukafla himself then come forth from that door’ (pointing to one 
“ which was behind him), ‘and speak to you; what should I do to you in that 
“ case? I should put you to death in retaliation for the death of Sofyan.’ On this, 
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tho witnesses retracted their evidence, and Isa and Sulaiman ceased to speak 
“ of their secretary, knowing that he had been killed with al-Mansi^r’s appro- 
“ liaiion. ibn al-Mukafla lived (it is said) thirty-six years.” — Al-Haitham Ibn 
Adi says: ** Ibn al-Mukalla Imited Sofyan with great contempt, and as Sofyan 
“ had a large nose, he used to say to him on going to sc«; him : ‘How are you 
“ lM)lh?’ meaning him and his nose. One day he said to him : ‘ Your opinion is 
“ requested respecting a person who died and left a husband and a wife (9);’ 
“ meaning to turn him into ridicule liefore the company. Sofyan once said : 
“ ‘ 1 had never reason to repent keeping silence ;* and Ibn al-MukalBi replied : 
“ ‘Dumbness liocomes you; why then should you repent of it?’— Sofyan fre- 
“ ({iientiy thrcatemxl to cut him limb from limb whilst his eyes looked on (10), 
“ and he had resolved k) attack him by surprise, when he retieived the letter 
“ from al-Mansiir with orders to put him to death, which he did.” — Al-Dala- 
dori (11) says: “When Isa Ibn Ali came to Basra for tbc affair of his bro- 
“ iber Abd Allah Ihn Ali, he said to Ibn al-Mukaffa : ‘Go to Sofyan on such 
“ and such a business.’ — ‘Send some other person,’ answeretl he, ‘ for I am 
“ afraid of him!’ — ‘Go;’ replied Isa, ‘you are under my sjifcguard ! ’ ” Ibn 
al-Mukaffa then Mcnt, and Sofyan did with him what we have related. Areord- 
ing to another account, he threw him into the well of the privy, and replaced 
the flagstone which covered it; others again .say that he sent him into the Imth 
and kept the dooi* locked till he Avas suff(H!atcd. My master Shams ad-diu Abn 
l-Muzaffar Yusuf, the grandson of Aim ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi and the famous 
preacher (12), relates the adventures and death of Ibn al-lMiikalla in bis great his- 
lorical AVOi*k, entitled MiriU az~Zamdn (the mirmr of under the year 1 A5 

(A. I). 762-3); and it is his custom to mention each occurrence under the year 
in which it happened; this would seem to indicate that Ibn al-Mukafl% was put 
lo death in that year, but it appears from the expressions of Omar Ibn Shabba, 
in his History of Basra, that this event took place A. H. 142 or 143: it is besides 
iinaniinoiisly admitk^l that the Sulaiman Ibn Ali above mentioned died A. 11. 
142; and we have already said that he joined his brother Isa in endeavouring 
lo avenge Ibn al-Mukafla's murder; this is a proof that the date of the latter’s 
death must l)c A. 11. 142 (A. D. 7.59-60); but God knows liest! — Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa is author «)f some jmetry Avbich is giv'en in the JIamdsa (13), and an elegy 
of his conqmsilion, on the death of die koran-reculer Abu Amr Ibn al-AIa, is 
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inserted by us in the life of the latter, although some attribute it to his son 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukafla, as .shall be there noticed, witli other 
(contradictory statements.— Be it as it may, his death could not have been poste- 
rior to A. II. 1 4.5 ; it must have been either in that year or in one of the preceding 
years; and this being the case, how can it be supposed that he, al-ITallaj and 
al-Jannabi met together, as the Iin&m al-llaramain has stated (14)? I'o this 
we may add another observation : Ibn al-Mukafla lucver left Irak ; how then 
could any person say that he penetrated into the country of the Turks? He 
dwelt at Basra and visiU'd occasionally different provinces of Irak (// is true,) 
hut Baghdad was not then in existence (although the wonls of' the Imdui al~ 
Haramain would denote that it was). This city was built by al-Mansur when 
khalif; he laid out its foundations in the year 140 (A. I). 757-8), and finished its 
construction A. II. 1 46 (A. D. 7 63-4), in which year Im; took u]> his ricsideiice there. 
In the year 149 all its edifices were completed. This was Old Jiaghdad, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Tigris, lietween that river and the Euphrates, as 
it. has been said by the blcss(cd Prophet, according to a tradition related by the 
Khatib in the beginning of his great History of Baghdad (1.5). The (‘ity wliieli 
now exists on the east bank of the Tigris is New Baghdad. It contains the |ki- 
laces of the khalifs and continues, till the pi-esent time, to lie the scat of govern- 
ment. (77/c khalif) as-Saflah and his brother al-Mansiir at first fixed their 
residence at Kufa, but as-Saflah then built a town near al-Aiibur and called it 
al-Hashimiya. To this place he and his brother removed, but they left it for 
al-Anbar, in which city as-Saffldi died: his tomb is still to be seen tben'. 
AI-Mansur remained at al-Anhar till Baghdad was built, and tlien removed 
tliilhcr. — The real name of Ibn al-Mukafla’s father was Uaduyeh : al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf, when governor of Irak, appointed him as i-eceiver of the I’cvenue of Ears, 
but having discovered that he embezzled the public money, he put him to the 
torture. Daduyeh’s hand was shrivelled up {from the tortures he unilerwent)^ 
and he was then called al-Mukaffd (the shrivelled). Some say, however, that this 
is not exact, but that he was appointed receiver by Kh41id Ibn Abd Allali al-Kasri, 
and punished by YAsuf Ibn Omar ath-Tbakefi when the latter succeeded Khalid 
as governor of Irak : God knows best which statement is true. Ibn Makki says, 
in his Tathkif al-Lisdn (16) {rectification of the tongue)-. “People say Ihn 
“ al-Mukaffd^ but the right pronunciation is Ibn tA.-Mukaffl; for he was a 
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“ maker and seller of baskets {kifd), and mukaffi has that signification.” — 
Kffd is ihe plural of kajd, which is a thing made of palm leaves, like a basket, 
but without a handle. — ‘‘But the pronunciation Mukajf'd is tliat which is cur^ 
“ r«‘ni among the learned.” — After reading the words of the Imam al-Hara- 
inain (17), and Ixung convinced that Ibn al-Mukalla could not have lieen one of 
the three persons of whom he thci*e speaks, 1 said to myself that it might be 
al-Mukanna al-Khorasani whom he meant; that impostor who pretended to Im* 
the Divinity and caused the moon to appear, as we shall relate in his life (^hich 
will be found under the letter his name being Aid) ; and 1 thought that 
the copyist might have altenul the Imam’s words and written unintentionally 
nl~Mukaffd for al-Mukanna ; hut on reflexion, I found tliat it could not be so, 
for al-Mukanna al-Khorasani {Miisoned himself in the year 1G3 (A. D. 779-80), 
as we shall mention in his life, and he could not therefore have been contempo- 
rary with al-llallaj and al-Jannabi. But if we are to admit as true what the 
Imam says of three {lersons having met together and made the agreement of 
which he speaks, the third person can lie no other than Ibn as-Shalmaghani, 
who lived at the same time as al-IIallaj and al-Jannabi, and whose whole conduct 
was a tissue of <leccptions, A number of historians speak of him, and our shaikh 
\i:l ad-dill Ibn al-Athir has a lung chapter on him in his great history {thv 
Kdinil), under the year 322 (A. D. 934); this chapter we here give with some 
abridgements: “ In this year was put to death Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Ali 
“ as-Shalmaghani, generally known by the name of Ibn Abi 'l-Azakir (18); the 
“ reason of this was, that he introduced a doctrine in which the Shiite opinions 
“ were carried to an excess (19), and taught the transmigration of .souls and the 
" residence of the Divinity in himself,” (with other opinions which arc stated by 
Ibn al-Atliir.) “Abii ’1-Kasim al-llusain Ibn Ruh (20), who was called by tlie 
“ linamites ul-lidh (the door), manifested by his conduct that he held the same 
“ doctrines. Search was therefore made after Ibn as-Shalmaghani, who was 
“ obliged to conceal himself; he then fled to Mosul, when; he sojourned some 
‘ ‘ years, after which he descended (hr the river) to Baghdad, where it was dis- 
“ covered that he declared himself to be the Divinity. It is said that he had 
“ amun{|;$t his disciples al-Husain Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman 
“ Ibn Wahh (the same who was vizir to al-Mukt&dir), the tw’o sons of Bistam, 
“ and Ibraliiin Ihii .Mimad Ilm Abi Auii. When Ibn Moklawas vizir toal-Muk- 
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“ tadir, efforts were made to discover Ibn as-Shalniaghani, btU without success; 
“ however, in the month of Shawwal, A. 11. 322, he appeared in public, and 
was seized on and imprisoned by Ihn Mokla. On making perquisitions in his 
“ house, papers and letters were discovered, written hy persons who stated that 
** they were believers in his doctrine, and in which they addressed him with 
“ titles^ such as are not given hy one mortal to another. Thosii letters were 
“ produced to Ihn a.s>Shnlihagh^ni, who admitted that they were in the hand- 
writing of the persons, but denied that he held the doctrines of which he was 
“ accused, and he professed his belief in the IMoslim faith. Ibn Ahi Adn and 
“ Ihn Abdiis were then brought with him before the khalif, and these two per- 
sons were orderMl to strike Ibn as-Shalinaghani on the cheek, hut they re- 
“ fused; being forced however to do so, Ibn AImIAs stretched forth his hand 
** and struck him, hut Ihn Ahi Ann’s hand tromblcd violently as Ik; reached it 
** forth towards Ibn as-Shalmaghani’s head and heard, on which he kissed theiii 
** and called him /nr God I my /Mrd! thou who gwest me sustenance ! The 
‘‘ khalif ar-Radi Billah then said: * You pretend that you did not pass yourself 
** for the Divinity; what then does this mean?' Ihn as-Shalmaghlini replied .- 
** * 1 am not rosponsible for the words of Ibn Ahi Aun; God knows that I never 
told him I Wits a god!’ Here Ibn Abdiis said: * lie did not pass himself for 
“ the Divinity; he only said that he was the door which led to al-Jmdm af- 
“ Muntazir {the expected imam).' They were afterwards brought forth a 
** number of limes, and examined in the presence of the doctors of the law and 
the kadis : the result was dial the doctors declared Ihn as-Shalmagliiini worthy 
of death, and he was burned by (ire in the month of Zii ’l-Kaada, A. II. 322 
“ (October, A. D. 934).” Ibn an-Najjar makes mention of him in the History 
of Baghdad, in the life of Ibn Ahi Aun; he says: <‘Ibn Ahi Aiin was severely 
scourged, and then beheaded for being a follower of Ihn as-Shalmaghani; his 
body was exposed on a cross and afterwards burned: this was on Tuesday, 
“ 1st of Zd ’l-Kaada” (of the above-mentioned year). This Ihn Ahi Adn is 
author of some fine works, such as the Tashbihdt (comparisons), al-j4jwihat 
id~Muskital (silencing answers), and some others: he was a kdtib of emi- 
nence. — Shalmaghdni means belonging to ShalmaghAn^ which is a town neai* 
Wasit; the same remark is made also by as-Samani in his Kitdb aUAnsdb. 
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(1) Thcso Kpistlpfl arc not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, but the author of the Filirest mentions a Kitdb al- 
YaiXma fi W-RnadH by Ihn al-MukalTA. 

(2^ Siirli seems to be the idea ^vhir.h Ibn al-MuknfTii %\ishe$ to express in an Arabic phrase of singular ob- 
scurity. The word khutab signifles misfortuna and pulpit dincounea ; rdwiyan \j which I have 

(inraplirased by regularity in their arrival^ means also rhyme: by which seems lobe denoted that they come 
not regularly like rhymee in poetry and elegant prose compositions, but without rhyme or reason. The same 
sentence may, however, signify : I* 1 have been drenched with sermons, and yet have not been able to seize on 
** their rhyme; they came and aliey went, and if not regular in their composition, yet they, and no other, were 

really discourses." 

(3) Sec DTIerbelot's Bib. Orient. /sivniK, and Price's Retrospect, vol. 11. page 43. 

(4; Abd Salma Mutt Ihn lyAs, a member of the tribe of KiiiAiia and a native of KOfa. Ills mother was the 
celebrated Omm KhArija, whose hasty marriages became proverbial ^sec Freytag*s Proverbs of abMaidAni, 
loin 1. p.030). Accustomed to the favour of the lastOmaiyide khalifs, he complained of the neglect with 
which he was treated by the Abbasidcs. lie was a Xindlk at heart, and it appears that his irreligion wos 
well known. He died A. H. 1S8 (A. D. 784;, three months after ihe accession of the khalif al-Hadi.— (JfHdA 
nhAghdui.' 

;.1) **Thc ad-Durrat al-YaOma has been condensed by one of the sAHs, and entitled Izat al-Albdb wu 
*' Dakhlrat al-lktisdb {admonition of hearts and treasure of acquired spiritual merits); which work is 
** arranged in twelve sections, containing the truths and essence of the spiritual life, and the history of the 
** jiriiicipal saints."-- (Hajji Khalifa.) M. dc Sacy speaks of Ibn al-MiikalTA in the preface to his edition of 
KatUa and Dimna. In the JYotires et Extraits, t. 1. he gives a list of his works, talfcn from the Eihrest. 

(0) 1 have rendered the word by Pehtevi, because the works translated by Ibn al-MukalTA were 

written in that language. Had they been in Persian, Ibn KhallikAn would have said 

(7) Sec Abd 'l -FedA s Annals, A. H. 137; al-MakIn, p. 100; Price’s Retrospect, vol. 11. p. 7. 

(8) AbO '1-llasan Ali Ibii Muhammad Ibii Abd Allah al-MadAiiii (native of Maddin) was a client by cn- 
franchiscincnt (Maxvla) to the family of (Abd) Shams Ibn Abd MaiiAf. He was born A. II. 135 (A. 1). 
752-3) and died at Ihe residence of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili, to whom he was most particularly at- 
tached, A. 11. 225 (A. U. 839-40) or 228. He was a disciple of the Motazilitc doctor Mamar Ibu al-AshAth. 
He wrote upwards of twenty works on Muhammad; nearly as many on the history of the tribe of Koraish; 

.1 great number on the niatrimunial alliances of the descendants of Miihammod ; a series of works 

C 

<Mi the history of the Oinaiyide and Abbas.side khalifs; a miscellany of various treatises; the victories and 
niiiqiiests of the Mo.slinis, in many vtdiinies; and other works besides: the titles of them all are given in the 
h'ihrest, from which this notice also has been extracted.— (.MS. No. 874, fol. 139 et seq.) 

9^ This is a parody on a very common form of question oddressed to a mufti. For instance, a man dies 
leaving a wife and collateral heirs; they disagree respecting the division of the property leil by the deceased, 
and they apply to the mufti for his opinion. This application is worded nearly ns follows: Vour opinion is 
requested respecting a man who died and teft a wife and a certain number of collateral heirs, etc. How 
is the inheritance to be shared between them? See similar questions in the English translation of Muham- 
mad Ibn Alusa’s ALCF.nnA. 

vIO. That is: Aiul he alive. 

.11) Ahi^ Jnafnr, or Ahd 'l-llasan. Ahmad Ibn Yaliya Ibn JAbir al-llalAdori was a native of Baghdad. 

" His grandfather JAbir was secretary to al-KhasIb, minister of the finances of Egypt (for the khalif ar- 
** Rashid), lie himself was a poet and a transmitter of historical information Towards the end of 

** his life he went deranged and was conrincd and chained in the hospital, and died there," in the khalifat 
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of al-Molamid, between A. II. 250 (A. D. 870) and 270 (A. D. 802.;— **lle i'onipo$ed many salires. .iiul 
** was one of those who translated {works) from the Pehlevi into Arabir." — (FiAresf. fol. 157. See 

llamaker*s Specimett rod. Lugd. Bat. for more ample details.) 

(12) The learned professor, imam, preorher, and historian, Shams ad-dln {suti ofrelit/ion^ Abii 'U.Mii/alT.ir 

YAsuf Ibn Kizoghli grandson by the mother's side to the hdfiz AhA 'l-Faraj Ifrn al-Jawzi {Sibt 

tbn ahJawzi). Ilii father Kizoghli was a mamlAk belonging to the vizir AAn ad-dln Yahya Ibn llubair.-i, 
by whom he was treated like a son and to whose affection he w as indebted for his liberty and ediiralion 
Shams ad-illii YAsuf was born at Baghdad, A. II. 507 (A. D. 1200-1), and made his studies in that city, lie 
was a follower of the sect of AbA Hantfa.* As a preacher, his talent, iinclion, and delivery gained him uni- 
versal admiration. He began to preach in his native place, but removed later to Damascus, where he lived 
his residence. He there taught in the tzziga and SUbliga colleges, and w as treated w ith great favour hy per- 
sons of the highest rank, and especially by al-Malik al-MoazzAm Isa. He then travelled into diffcnMitcouiiiric^ 
to learn the Traditions and to pieach. He died in ZA '1 llijja. A. H. 051 iJaiiuary, A. 1>. 12.57}. His great 
historical work, the Mirdt az-Zamdn. extends to nearly forty volumes, and is highly esteemed. AbA 'l-Ma- 
liAsin acknowledges that he was much indebted to it when composing his an-Nujdm az-Zdhira, and he states 
that, ill his biographical dictionary, the al Minhalas^Safi. he has given the life of Shams ad-dln YA.suf with 
many details; but it unfortunately happens that the last volunie of this work, containing, no doubt, the arti- 
cle of which he speaks, is wanting to complete the conv of which five volumes are in the Bib. du llni. 
(AbA 'l-MahAsin’s Nujdm; Durrai aUAslAk fi Dawlat ^•Atrdk, AIS. No. 588. llajji Khalifa.) 

(13) I do not find them in Freylag's edition, unless they be those attributed there to al-MukaniiA al-Kindi. 
whose name may have been confounded w ith that of Ibn al-ilfukalTA. 

(11) See page 125. I suppress the next words of the text, as they are evidently out of their place; they 
are these: and from this ths error has arisen. 

(15) This Tradition is not in the Mishkdt al-AIasdbth. neither is it to be found in the Ahridgenieiit of the 
Khattb's History of Baghdad, AfS. No. 5,34. 

(10) There is a work of this name by Ibn al-KattA, but that by Ibn MakkI is not noticed by llajji Khalifa. 
I have not yet been able to discover any thing respecting the author mentioned here by Ibn Khallik.^ii. 

(17) See page 425. 

(18) This is also the orthography of ad-Dahabl's TdrM al-lsUtm. AIS. No. O-iO. 

(19) Sec Pruzes, introduction, page 241. 

(20) AbA 'l-KAsim al-Husain Ibn Riih was a holy shaikh and one of the doors leading to the Sdhib nz- 
Zamdn {the lord of the time, or lost grand IniAm, according to the Shiite doctrine; see Druzes, introd. 
p. 05). He was chosen by AbA Joafar Muhammad Ibn OthmAn al-Umari as his lieutenant, and when the 
latter classed the Shiites according to llieir degrees (of initiation), AbA 'l-KAsIm was authorised to enter 
into his presence the first of them all.— He then went to see Ibn as-ShalmaghAni, ond gained over so many 
proselytes, that the vizirs, ez-vizirs, and other persons of high rank rode {publirly) to visit him. He con- 
tinued to be treated with the greatest deference till HAmid Ibn AbhAs became vizir {to al^Muktadir) and 
ordered him to be arrested. He remained in prison for five years, but was liberated immcdialely after the 
deposition of al-Muktadir, A. II. 317 vA- l>. B20). From that time till his death, which took place A. 11. 
326 (A. D. 937-8), he never ceased to be highly respected, but at the moment in which his influence had 
attained its utmost pitch, and his plans were ripe for execution, God preserved {the khalifat) from hi.*i 
evil designs. He had been accused of inviting the Karmats by letter to lay siege to Baghdad, but he de- 
fended himself with great ability, presence of mind, and learning. He was a benefactor lo the Shiites, 
and held a very high rank among them (Ad-Dahabl’s Tdrtkh al^lsldm. No. 640, m anno.] 
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AI\-RAIS IBN SINA (AVICENA). (1) 

Ar-Rais {the chief) (2) Aim All aMliisain Iba Abd Allah Ibii Siiia, a cele- 
brated physician : his father was a native of Baikh, hut he removed from that 
city to Bokhara; and having displayed great abilities as an admit (3)^ he was 
appointed to fdl that ollicc in a town called Kharmaithen, one of the government 
estates {,Dui) in the de[K*ndencies of Bokhara, and a place of great antiquity (4). 
It was there that Ahu Ali and his brother were horn : tlieir mother, Sattara, 
was a native of Afshana, a village near Kharmaithen. They afterwards went to 
inhabit Bokhara, and Ahu Ali them travelled abroad to study the sciences and 
acquire a knowledge of their dilferent branches. At the age of ten years, he 
was a |)erfect master of the Koran and general literature, and had attained a 
Uttit certain degree of inforination in dogmatic theology, the Indian calculus 
avittaneiu-)^ and alg(d)i'a. The hdkim (phrsician) Abu Abd Allah an-Natili (5) 
having visited them altoiit that time. Aim Ali’s father lodged him in his own 
house, and Ahu Ali studied, under his tuition, the FAvxy'jyy/i of Porphyry, 
and mastered the art of logic, the Elements of Euclid, and the Almagest; he 
even far surpassed his master, and explained to him difliciiUies and obscu- 
rities in these works which he, an-Natili, had not comprehended. Besides 
these studies, he frequented the lessons of Ismail the Siili (6), from whom he 
learned jurisprudence, and he exercised himself in acquiring the reatUrtgs of 
the Koran (7), making learned researches and holding discussions. On the dc- 
imrlure of an-Natili, who went to visit Khowarezm Shah Mamdn Ilm Muham- 
mad (8), Aim* Ali laboured in the acquisition of natural philo.sophy, divinity, 
and other .sciences; he read the texts with the commemtaries, and God ojiencd 
for him the gates of knowledge. He then felt an inclination to Icam medicine, 
and studied the works composed on that subject; he also treated patients, not 
for emolument but for instruction, and in a very short time he surpassed in that 
art ihe ancients and mo<lerns, and remained without a rival or an equal. In 
the sixteenth year of his age, physicians of the highest eminence came to i«ad, 
under his tuition, the works which ti'cat of the different branches of medicine, 
and learn from him those modes of treat-menl which he had discovered by his 
practice. During the period of his studies he never slept an entire night, 
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nor passed a day in any oilier occupation but study ; and when he met with 
an obscui'e point, he used (o perform a total ablution and proceed to the {ji'cai 
inosquc, where he would pray Almighty (Jod to facilitate its comprehension to 
him and unlock the gale of the difliculty. The emir Nuh Ibn Mansur (9) as- 
Samani, prince of Khorasan, having heard, during a lit of sickness, of AbA Ali 
Avicena’s talent, sent for him and was restored to health under his treatment. 
Abu Ali was then received into the favour of that prince, and he fi‘eqncnti‘d his 
library, which was of incomparable richness (10), as it contained not only all the 
celebrated works which are found in the hands of the public, but others not to bt* 
met with any where else, and of which not only the titles but tlic contents wen* 
unknown. ll<‘rc Abu Ali discovered treatises on the sciences of the anci(‘nts (11) 
and other subjects, the essence of which be extracted, and with the gn'ater |>art 
of which sciences he became actpiainted. It happened, some time afterivards, 
that this library was consumed by fire, and AbA Ali remained the sole deposi- 
tory of the knowledge which it contained. Some persons even stiid that it was 
he who set fire to the library, lieing induced to do so for the reason that he 
alone was acquainted with its contents, and that he wished to pass off as his 
own the information which he had there acquired. He had not reached his 
eighteenth year when he had completely mastered all the sciences to the attain- 
ment of which he had directed his studies. At the age of twenty-two, he lost 
his father, in the vicissitudes of whose fortune he had partaken, and with whom 
he acted as admil for the sultan. When the afiairs of the Samanide dynasty 
fell into disorder, AbA Ali left Bokhara and proceeded to Korkanj, the capital 
of KhowArezm, where he frequented the court of Khowarezm Shah Ali Ibn 
MamAn Ibn Muhammad (12): he wore the dress of a jurisconsult w'ith the Uti- 
■lesdn (13), and obtained a monthly stipend for his support. He afterwards 
departed from Korkanj and visited ISasa, Abiward, TAs, and oilier cities, dur- 
ing which period, he paid- his court to the emir Shams al-MaAli KabAs Ibn 
Washmaktr. When KabAs was arrested and confined in the castle when* 
he died, (a circumstance of which wc shall give the particulars in his life,) AbA 
Ali went to Dihislan, where he had a severe illness, and then rotumed to 
Jurjkn, where he composed his Kildb (medium treatise) (14), and 

which is called for that reason al-Amat aUJurjdni (the Jurjanian Medium). 
It was there that the doctor AbA Obaid Abd al-Wahid aWurjani (15) made his 

.56 
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ac(|uaintanct’. from Jiirjan, Abu Aii proceeded to Rai and was attached to the 
court («/" Majd ad-Dawlat, son of Fnkhr ad-Dawlut ) ; he afterwards went 
lo Knxwin, and thence to Hamadan, where he became vizir to Shams ad-Daw- 
Iai(i6), hut the troops having i-evolted against him, they pillaged his house, 
arrested him, and required Shams ad-DawIat to put him to death. This, how- 
ever, the prince refused to do, and Abu Ali effected his escape and concealed 
himself. Some time afterwards, a violent attaek of colic obliged Shams ad- 
Dawlat lo have I'ccoiirsc to his medical skill, and therefore recalled him and 
re-appointed him to the vizirat, after having made excuses to him for what had 
happened. On the death of this prince, his son and successor Taj ad-Dawlat 
of the empire) refused Aim Ali’s services as vizir. He therefore went 
lo Isfiahan, where he met with a kind I'cception from Ala ad-l)awlat Ahu Jaafar 
Ibn Kakuyeli (17). Avicena’s constitution was natuitilly strong, but he mined 
and weakened it by his extreme addiction to sexual pleasure, and as he was never 
earefiil of his health, he was seized with a colic, for which he took eight injec- 
tions ill a day: the result was an excoriation of tlic intestines and a dysentery. 
It hap|K‘ned also that he had to make a journey with Ala ad-Dawlat,' during 
which he experienced that prostration (of strength) (18) which attends colic; 
to relieve himself, he ordered the thini of a drachm of parsley (or parsl^‘ seed) 
to h(f put into the mixture whieh he employed fur injections ; hut the physician 
who attended him put in five drachms, and the result was that the dysentery 
increased from Uie acrid nature of the parsley. A great quantity of opium was 
also thrown into one of his medicines by his Imys (10) who had deceived him in 
some manlier (20), and were apprehensive of being punished by him if he reco- 
veix'd. From the commenec'ment of his illness he continued to support tlie hui*- 
den of business (21) and give public audiences from time to time ; he neglected 
the necessary regimen, and did not even abstain from intercourse with the other 
sex. One week, he was well ; the next, ill. At this period, Ala ad-Dawlat left 
Ispahan for Ilamadsin and took Abu Ali with him; during the journey, the co- 
lic returned, and on arriving at the latter place. Aim Ali was in a state of ex- 
tix'ine weakness, and his strength was almost totally prostrated, lie now dis- 
continued every mtxlical application, and said : “The director which is in my 
“ body is unable to control it any longer, and no treatment can avail.” lie 
then made his ahluiions, turned himself to God, gave his wealth in alms 
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lo the poor, Sind redressed ihe grievances of all those whom he could reeolleci ; 
lie manumitted also his inamhiks, and read ihe Koran through once every three 
days till he expired. The date of this event we shall give at the end of thi.s 
article. By his learning, penetration, and writings, he wsis the prodigy of his 
age : he composed a treatise on philosophy, entitled as-SIwfd {the remedy) (‘22 ; 
and is the author of the Najdt (or presetvalwe) (‘2U); the Jshdrdt (or indica- 
tions) (24); ihe Kfimin (canon medicina*)^ and other works, both short and long, 
amounting to neiirly one hundred ; besides epistles (or short treatises) on dillereiit 
subjects. Some of his cpistU\s are beautifully written, such as IJai Um Yak- 
ziin^Saldmdn and jihsdl (25), and ih^Risdlat at-Tair (epistle of the bird) (2()). 
Great profit has been derived fmm his writings. He was one of the philoso- 
phers of the Moslims. There exists some poetry composed hy him; amoiif; 
the rest, the following piece on the soul (27): 

It descended upon thee from the lofty station [heaven) a dove rare and uncap- 
lured, curtained from the eyes of every knowing [creature] ; yet 'tis it which is mani- 
fest and never wore a veil (28). It came to thee unwillingly, and it may perhaps be 
unwilling to abandon thee, although it complain of its sufferings. It resisted [at fint] 
and would not become familiar, but when it was in friendly union (with the hody)^ it 
{jrew accustomed to the di!scrl waste [the world), Methinks it then forged the recollec- 
tions of the protected park [heaven) and of those abodes whic h it left with regret ; but 
when, in its spiral descent, it arrived at the centre of its circle in the terrestrial 
[world], it was united to the infirmity of the material [body] (29) and remained 
amongst the monuments and prostrate ruins (30) . It hath now forgotten the remem- 
brance of the protected park, and weepeth with tears which flow and cease not, till 
the time for setting out towards the protected park appruacheth; till the instant of de- 
parture for the vast plain [the spiritual, world] drawclh nigh. It then cooeth on the 
top of a lofty [pinnacle of heaven] ; (for knowledge can exalt all who were not exalted ;) 
and it has come to the knowledge of every mystery in the universe, while yet her tat- 
tered vest hath not been mended (31). Its descent was predestined, so that it might 
hear what it had not heard; but why then did it descend from the high and lofty (Ara- 227 
ven) to the depth of the low and humble [earth] 1 If God sent it down by a decision of 
his will, his motive is concealed from the intelligence of man. [Why did it descend) to 
be withheld from the spacious, exalted summit [heaven] by the course net [of the body], 
and to be detained in a cage? It is like a flash of lightning shining over the meadow, 
and disappearing as if it had never gleamed. 

The Following lines are attributed to liim, but I am unable to verify their 
origin : 

Take one meal each day, and avoid food till your food be digested. Preserve with 
care the seminal liquid; it is the water of life, to be poured into the womb. 
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Two vci'sos mentioned by as-Shahrastani in the bc(];inning of the Nihi^'al al- 
Jkddm, and wliich we here give, are attributed to Avicena ; 

I have roamed through all these memorials, and glanced my eyes through these 
monuments (32), and I have only seen wretches clasp their beards with the hand of 
despair, or gnash their teeth with remorse. 

The great merit of Avicena is well known: he was born in the month of 
Safar, A. H. 370 (August or September, A. D. 980), and he died at Ilamadan 
on a Friday, in the month of Ramadan, 428 (June or July, A. D. 1037); he was 
huried in that city. My shaikh Ibn al-Athir states, in his great historical work 
{^the Katnil)j that he died at Ispahan ; but the first is the more general opinion. 
It is stated by the shaikh Kamal ad-din Ibn Yunus, that the prince in whose 
servic.e Avicena was employed, having l>een irritated against him, caused him to 
be imprisoned till he ditnl ; and he recited the following verses in proof of his 
sfatcineni : 

* I saw Ibn SInA take mankind in hatred and die miserably in a prison. His 
* ShafA (33) could not cure the misfortune which bcfcl him, neither could his An- 
‘ jdt (3k) preserve him from death .' 


(1) The life of Avirnna is given in ihc TSrlkh al-UukamA. The commencement is in Avicena’s own words, 
and contains his history up to the time of his arrival at Jurjtn. He there met with Aba Obaid Abd al- 
Whhid. by whom the remainder of his life is reiated. 

(2) This title was probably given to him in his offlcial capacity as vixir, or as admil: see nest note. 

(3) The aAmil {agent) was an officer to whom the governor of a province delegated the eieciitive autho- 
rity in one of the cantons under his jurisdiction. His chief duty was to collect the poll-Ux, the revenues 
arising from tithes, government lands and houses, etc. 

(4) Literally: One of the mothers of iu {/tokhdra'e) towns. It is thus that Mekka, for its antiquity, is 
called 0mm al-Kura {mother of the towns). 

(B) The TArihh al-tfakamA writes this name an-Naili; some of the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAn have 

al-Bkbili. I find in the MarAtiA: ‘‘KAtila, a city in Taberestan at five parasangs from Amnl.” 

(6) The SA/i {a»-ZAhid). This ascetic is not noticed by Jkml in his lives of the Sftfis. 

i?) See page 1B2, note (1). 

(8) Mkmdn Ibn Muhammad was prince of Jurjinia and NasA, which latter city was given to him by Nllh Ibn 
.Mansdr the SAinknidc. In the year 380 (A. D. 090) he took prisoner AbO Abd Allah, prince of KhowArezni. 
and having put him to death, he united the province of Hhowamm to his empire. He died A. II. 387 (A. ». 
9ar7).—{KitAb romtni'. in the Notices ei Extraits, vol. IV.; Mirkhaund's History of the SamaniAee, by Wil- 
kens; Price's Hetrospeet, vol. II. page 249.) 

(9) Ibn KhallikAn has MIh Ibn Nasr, but this is a mistake; as that prince died twenty-seven years before 
Avicena’s birth. 
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^ (10) Here it Aviceiu’t o«d acrounl of this library: “Having requettcd and obuined permiisioii from 

NOb Ibn Mansbr to visit his library, I went there and found a great number of rooms filled with book* 
“ packed up in trunks. One room conuined philological and poetical works; another, jurisprudenee. .md 

• ao on, the books on each particular science being kept in a room by themselves. I ihrn read the ealalogue 

•of the ancient (Crsek) authors and found therein all I required: I «,w many books, the very 

•• tttles of which were unknow n to mast persons, and others which I never met w ith before nor since."— 
[Tdrlkh af-Huiamd. )—Avicena was not then eighteen years of age. 

(11) Sec page 231. note(l). 

(12) Khowiresm Shkh succeeded his father MlmAn as prince of Korklnj or Jurjtnia, and KhowAretni in 
the year 387 (A. D. 907). 

(13) The taffssdn seems to have been a short hooded cloak, or else a simple hood whirh was hung 
down the back. It was generally worn by men of the learned professions. 

(14) Hajji Khalifa notices this work without specifying its contents. The author of Avicena’s life, given 
tn the TdrfM at-Hukamd, only mentions it incidentally, without any observation. It treated perhaps of 
inatbemalics or philosophy. 

(IB) Abd al-Wiihid al-JawzjAiii (not al-Jurjam as Ibn KhAllikAn has it) was Avirena's disciple, and re- 
mained with him for twenty-live years .— ( TArtkh al-UukamA.'\ 

(16) Shams ad-Uawlat Abb Tahir, emir of llamadAn, was son of Takhr ad-Dawlat Ibn linwaih. He be- 
came master of RAi A. U. 40B (A. D. 1014-B). (Ibn al-Athlr. Mirkhannd.) 

(17) AIA ad-Dawlat Abb Jaafar (and not /An Jaafar, as erroneously printed in the Arabic test) ShahriyAr. 
and sumamed Ibn Kakuyeh, because his fatktr was maternal uncle to Alajd ad-Dawlat, was appointed go- 
vernor of Ispahan by the mother of that prince; but during the dissensions w hich arose between her and her 
son (sea Price’s Retroepeet, vol. II. page 266), he was obliged to take refuge under the proteetinn of llabA 
ad-Dawlat. He afterwards conquered UamadAn, A. II. 414 (A. D. 1023-4. ; he entered Hal in 420; in 421 
he took possession of IspahAn and other ciUes; in 422 he was confirmed in the government of IspahAii by 
the sultan Masbdlbn Mahmbd the fihaznevide ; the next year he revolted and was defeated by that prince; 
he conUnuod the war, and was again defeated by Abb l-Sahl al-Ilamdbni, the governor of Persian Irak! 
who took IspahAn in 42B; in 427 he made an unsmusessful attack against Abb Sohl at IspahAn ; he gained 
possession of that city at a later period, and died A. H. 433 (A. D. 1041-2). -(Ibn al-Athlr. Abb ’l-FedA. 
Price’s Retroepeel, vol. II. p. 298.) The following passage is extracted from tbc life of Avieena given in the 
TArlkk al-Hukamd: “One evening, in AIA ad-Dawlat’s presence, the conversation turned on the crror< 
“ which had crept into the astronomical tables drawn up after ancient observations; and be ordered Avi- 
“ cena to observe the stars, and provided him with the requisite Dinds. Avieena began by constructing in- 
“ struments and hiring artists, and he succeeded in clearing up many doubtftil points, although the series of 

his observations was frequently interrupted by the journeys which he was obliged to undertake: some of 
“ the instruments he employed were of his own invention.” The work which he composed at bpahAn, and 
named the KilAb at-AlAi in honour of his sovereign AIA ad-Dawlat, conUined probably the results 

of his observations. 

(18) Such is the true meaning of the word in this case, and not epUepey, as it has been rendercil 

by some orientalists, Reiske among others in his Abb ’1-l'edA, tom. II. p. 9B. It is singular enough that 
Reiske, who was well acquainted with medicine, could have made such a blunder. 

(19) Boys; In Arabic ; perhaps slaves. 

(20) From the life given in the Tdrikh al-Hukamd, and which Ibn KhallikAn has here abridged, it appears 
that one of his servants embezzled a sum of money. 
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(21) Such seems to be the meaning of the verb JwtUr’, but it may perhaps signify: To be obliged to he 
carried. 

(22) The Shafd is a large work in eighteen volumes, on physics, metaphysics, and mathematics.- (See Cata- 
logue of the Bodleyan Library, vol. 11. p. 581.) 

(23) This medical treatise has been inserted at the end of the Arabic edition of the JifdnOn, printed at 
Itorne, A. D. 1503. 

(21) The lihdrAl is a treniise on logic and philosophy. Sec Hajji Khalifa, No. 743. 

[25'^ Porock says in his edition of Hai Ehn Yokdhan; Kienrhus, p. 3: **£piBtolas seu libellos quosdam 

elegantes ab eo (AvicennA) compositos receiiset Ebn Chalecan: atque inter eos Epistolam Hai Ebn Yok- 

dhan et Epistolam Absal et Epistolam Salaman." (Pocock should have said Epiitolam Salaman et Ah$Ai; 
Hajji Khalifa mention.^ a work bearing this title.) “Dubito an h» ires (dua) epistol« distincts fuerint, an 
** iina quo; trium istoruni histoHam coiitincret, ut kvc nostri authoris ad ipsius imitatioiiem composita."— 
The doubt here expressed by' Pocock 1 am unable to resolve. 

20) This is probably the same work which is mentioned in the Tdrikh al-Hukamd under the title of osA- 
Shahfikat U'a*t-Tair (ihd net and tAe bird); it was perhaps a mystical treatise, descriptive of the AM (or 
thp soul) detained in the net (the body"^. 

(27) This little piece, of which only some ill-joined fragments are here given by Ibn KhallikAn, is founded 
on the soil doctrine that the soul pre-existed in union with the Divinity, that it comes down reluctantly from 
heaven to be united to the body, and that it returns after death to the happy seat it left. The poet represents 
the soul inetaphorically by a dove, and his images and expressions are borrowed flrom the pastoral poetry of 
the ancient Arabs. It would require a long commentary to elucidate the allusions and mysticisms with which 
it abounds, but such a task is inconsistent with the duty of a mere translator. An edition of this poem 
with some additions, and the verses arranged In a different order, has been given with a translation by von 
Hammer Purgstall in the HTensr Zeitsehrift for 1837, No. 04. 

(28) This probably means that the eiistence of the soul, although not to be fierceived by the senses, is yet 
too manifest to leave any doubt. 

;2U) This verse runs literally thus: So that when it was united by the h a of its huHt [descent) with 
the m ^ of its markaz (ranire) in the terrestrial; then the th t of the thakil [heavy, material) was at- 
tached to it, etc.— The spiral form of the » represents its descent, the form of the ^ indicates the central 
point to which it tended; the word signifies infirmity; it is also the name of the first letter [th) in the 
word [the material Aodp).— 1 have given the sense of the verse as I understand it; but it may most 
likely contain some mystic allusions above my comprehension. 

1 30) He means the world, which is a place of desolation. 

(31) The tattered vest of the soul, or the body destroyed by death, is not mended till the day of resurrec- 
tion ; and yet the soul is in heaven and in the enjoyment of all knowledge. 

(32) He means probably the world; see the preceding piece on the soul. 

;33] Or remedy; the book so called. 

3i Or preservative; another work of Avicena's. 
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AL-iniSAIN IBN AD-DAIIHAK AL-KIIALI. 

The |)oet Ahu Ali al-llusaiii Ihii ad-l)ahhak Ihn Yasir, (generally known l)y iIm* 
appellation of al-Khali (the hhertine)^ was Ixtrn at Basra ; he (lesectulcfl from 
a native of Khurasan, who was an enfranchisi'd slave to Salman Ihn Rahia al- 
Bahili, one of the eonipanions of Muhammad. This author had a natural talent 
for pleasantry, but he com))osed equally well in all tht; dilTerent styles of }x)etry. 
lie was admitUul into the society of the khalifs, and enjoynl their intimacy to a 
higher degree than any other poet, with the exception of Ishak Ihn Ibrahim an- 
Nadim al-Mausili, and even by him he was hanlly surpassed in favour. The first 
of the khalifs whom he frequented was Muhammad al-Amin, son of llariin ar- 
Rashid, with whom he became acquainted in the 198th year of the Hijra (A. D. 
81i1-/i), which was also the year of al-Amin’s dcatli; he then attached himself to 
the succeeding khalifs, and continued to be a favourite with them till the reign 
of al-Mustaiu. He was an able poet of the first class, and had some diverting 
adventures with Abii Nuwas al-llakami. The surname of al-Khali was given 
to him fur his gay and licentious humour (khaldat). Mention is made of him 
by Ibn al-Mtinajjim in the work called aUKit&h al-lidh\ and by Abii ’1-Faraj 
al-lspahani in the Kitdb al-ylghdtn; both these writers quote some line jws- 
sages from his poetry, out of which we select the following lines: 

Join thy cheek to mine, and thou wilt then understand a novel idea which per- 
plexes intelligence: the vernal roses on thy cheeks render them a garden, ami tears SRB 
render mine a lake. 

By the same : 

0 thou whose looks arc magic and whoso lips are wine I thou wort a tyrant to me : 
and, when my patience was overcome, I revealed to the world that thou wort the ob- 
ject of my love. It is however right that the veil which conceals thee should he torn 
away; for if people blame my fondness, thy face will be my excuse. 

By the same : 

1 swear by my love for thee, that I will not turn away my face, to conceal my tears. 
Grief, however painful, is allayed by weeping. My heart, through love for thee, is too 
enfeebled to be broken . The violence of my malady hath IcR no room in me for 
sickness. 
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It is st.ilt'd in ihe Kiuib al-Aghdni that Abu'i-Abbas Thalab, the f'rammarian, 
(.sv/r his life, p»ge 83,) in reciting tbc preceding verses, attributed them to 
al-Kbali, observing that there was not then a person in existence capable of 
expressing the thought so well. — ^lly tbc same : 

Since yon hqve been unfaithful iluring my absence, why act as the maid who, though 
sincere in her attachment, treats her lover with affected scorn ? Love me, and then 
trifle with my affections; or else reject me, and then act as one who Iovcs,menot. 

One of his kasfdas contains this line : 

What a happy time (1) was that in which I never spent a night without expecting 
from my beloved the fulfilment of her promise (to visit me). 

This poet died A. II. ‘250 (A. U. 8GA), having nearly attained his hundredth 
year: the Khatib says, in his history of Baghdad, that he was born A. II. 1C2 
(A. D. 778-9). 


I ) Literally : May (aOtl shed his lilessings on the lime. 


IBN AL-HAJJAJ THE POET. 

Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn al-IIajjaj, the ktitib and poet, was noted for the licentiousness, 
biiiiioiir, and gaiety (1) of his poetical prodiielions. In this branch he was 
without a rival, and he had no predecessor in the style of composition which be 
cultivated, embellished as it was by the beauty of the expressions and the easy 
iiirii of the verses, lie celebrated tbc praises of the khalif al-M&mun, the emirs, 
vixirs, and men of rank ; the collection of his poetical works is so great, that it 
is generally found in ten volumes. The prevailing character of his writings is 
gai«*ty, but some good pieces of a grave cast have been composed by him. He 
was for some time niuhtasib or [K)lice-magistrate (‘2) at Baghdad, and was super- 
seded, it is said, by Abi^ Said al-lstakhri, theShafite doctor, llis ghazaLsy or 
amatory pieces, arc so well known that it is needless to insert any of them 
here. As a- jwel, be basliecn put on a rank with Amro ’1-Kais, for each of them 
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introduced an ori{vinaI .s|)ecies of composition, and, in (he intorvoniii{j time, noii«« 
existed to equal them. The followiiijj vei'ses are a good s|KTimen ol’ his {jrax<‘r 
style : 

Awake, my two friends (3), from your slumber! slumber degrades the mind of the 
sago and ingenious. There arc the Milky Way and the Pleiades; it is like a rivulet 
flowing through a garden of lilies. 1 perceive the zephyr (V) arriving as the shades 
of night withdraw; why then should the wine-cup not arrive when darkness retires? 
Arise, and pour me out a tireciaii liquor drawn from a eask which has not been 
touched since the days of the Cxsar I — a pure liquor of which the jiowcrful effect gives 
death to the reason and life to the heart. 

By the same : 

People said (to me): "Yon pay constant court to Hamd, and neglect the other 
"prince.s.” And 1 answ'crcd in the words of a poet who, long before niy time, has 
well expressed my thought (5) : The bird alights where it can pick up the grain, and the 
dwellings of the generous are visited (by the needy) . 

The vor.se which he here inserts was composed by Bash.shar Ibii Biml. — Ihii 
aUIIajjaj died on Tuesday, 27th of the latter Jumada, A. II. .191 (.May, A. D. 
1001), at the town of an-Nil, whence his body was transported to Baghdad, 
lie was interml near the sepulchral cha{)cl of Musa Ihn Jaafar, and he had di- 
rected by his will that he should lie buried at the feet of that imam, and that 
the following words should he inscribed on his tomb : ylntl their doff Inr with 
his J'ore tegs stretched Jorth at the entrance of the cave (0). He was one «d 
the greatest poets among the Shiilea, and after his death, he appealed in a 
dream to one of his companions, and recited these lines on being asked what 
was his state in the other w'orld : 

The evil cast of my religious principles ruined the excellence of my poetry; iny 
Lord was displeased that 1 reviled the companions of his Prophet (7j . 

The sharff ar-Rida deplored his death in a kasida containing this pas.sage : 

They brought tidings of his death when I had still good hopes ; how excellent was 
he whose death was announced by these two harbingers (8). He was my foster-bro- 
ther by friendship, and ho possessed a portion of my heart as if he were really my fos- 
ter-brother (9) . 1 did not think that time could blunt tho^edge of that (cutting) tongue. 
I weep fur thee and for those verses, fugitives throughout the world, in which the 
words give immortality to the thoughts. Let time itself long deplore thy loss, for by 
thee was enlivened the spirit of (thy) time. . 

* 

An-Nil is a town on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Kufa ; it has pro- 
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duced a number of learned and of eminent men. This place owes its origin to 
a c^anal excavated by al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf from the Euphrates to this sjiot, 
and called by him an-Nil [the Nile) after the river of Egypt. There wew 
numerous villages on its banks. 


(1) The words and resemble each other in their primitive and secondary significations: the 

primitive is leannea, and the secondary gaiety, 

(2) See page 375, note (4). 

i3) See page 115, note(l). 

(4) The zephyr, iitcroliy the ea$t%cind: it is highly celebrated by Arabian poets for its mildness. 

i.*S) Literally: Who obtained (that is, who attained) the thought. 

(6) Koran, sural 18, verse 17. He compares himself to the dog of the seven sleepers; the Bloslims believe 
that this faithful dog was admitted into paradise with his masters. 

(7i It was quite natural, however, for a Shiite to revile those companions of Muhammad who abandoned 
and betrayed Ali. 

(N) See page 115, note (1). 

(9) Literally: Foster-brother by milk. 


AL-WAZIR AL-MAGIIRIBI. 

Abii ’l-Kasim al-llusaiii Ibn Ali Ibn al-lliisain Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Yusuf Ibii Uahr Ibn Bahram Ibn al-Marzuban Ilm Mahan Ibii Badan Ibn Sasan 
llm al'llaruii Ibn Balash Ibn Jamas Ibn Firuz Ibn Yezdegerd Ibn Bahram Gur; 
[snvh is the genealogy of the person generally) known by the appellation of al- 
2SO W'azir al-Maghribi {the Maiihribite eizir), I have heard it said by many per- 
sons of erudition, that Abu Ali llarun Ibn Abd ahAziz al-Awariji (1), he in 
whose honour al-Mutanabbi composed the kasida beginning thus : 

Maiden I the watchmen well know that thou canst not visit me by night, for where 
ever thou art, in iho darkness, light is there (2). 

( These persons, / say, pretend) that this ^bA Ali was his maternal uncle, 
but on examination, I di^vered that he was a maternal uncle to al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi’s father. As for ahWazir al-Maghribi, he himself mentions, in his 
yidah al-Kha\vdss (Instruction for those intimate with princes), that his mother 
was daughter to IMuhammad Ibii Ibrahim Ibn Jaafar an-Nomani, and that the 
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iil-Aivariji above-mentioned died in the month of the firet Jiimada, A. H. 3'i'i 
(September, A. D. 995).— Al-Wazir al-Maghrihi is the author of a diwtui c»*n- 
taiiiing piece.s in verse and prose; he composed also an abridgment of the Isldh 
nl-yfantik (3); the Kitdb al-Jnds {^ f 'mnitiar c/isroiirses^j a small hut very in- 
structive work, and a proof of the extensive informalinn of its author; the Adah 
nl—hhawdss ; the Kitab nl-Mathiir ft Altdtdt al-Khudtir (4), etc. 1 reatl the 
following passage in a collection of divers pieces; “Tlu'se words were found 
“ written in the handwriting of al-Wazlr al-Maghrihi’s father; on the cover of 
“ the abridgment of the Ishih nl-Iilanlik : ‘lie (/«>• sott) (may God preserve liim 
“ ‘ and enable him to attain the rank of the Saints!) was horn at lirst dawn of 
“ ‘ day, on Sunday, 13th Zu ’l-lliga, A. H. 370 (.lime, A.D. 981). lie learned 
“ ‘by heart the Koran, a number of grammatical and jihilologieal text-hooks 
“ * without the comments, and about fifteen thousand verses si'lected from 
“ ‘ the compositions of tlie ancient Arabic poets, lit; t‘om]M'>scd |)oeti'y, was 
skilled in pro.sc-writing, and surpassed all his contemporaries in peii- 
“ *■ manship, iu the calculation of nativities, and in algebra, with other accom- 
“ ‘ plishmcnts of which even an inferior portion would suffice for any Xv///4; 
‘ ' ‘ and all this was lK;forc he had completed his fourteenth year. He ahrid{j;«‘d 
“ ‘ this work with superior judgment; having given every explanation con- 
“ ‘ tained in it, and not omitting a single word {of those which are therein e.r- 
‘ plained)', he changed also the order of the cliapters as far as was necessary 
‘ to suit the plan of his abridgment, and classed the matters under their pro- 
“ ‘ per heads. When he had finished his abridgment, I jiroposi-d to him 
“ * Uiat he should put it into verse, and he accordingly licgan that undertaking 
“ ‘ and compo.scd a number of .sheets in a single night. All this was before 
“ ‘the completion of his seventeenth year; and I besi>ech Almighty God to 
“ ‘ spare him and to prolong his health.’ Tlie following is a specimen of the 
vizir’s poetry ; • 

Whilst the camels wore saddling for their journey, I said to my mistress: “ Prepare 
“ all your firmness to support absence. I shall spend, with unconcern, the best 
“ oF my youth and renounce the pursuit of rank and fortune. Is it not a serious loss 
“ that our days should pass away without profit, and yet be reckoned as a portion of 
“ our lives?” 


By the same : 
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1 look on man in this world as a shepherd by whom every pasturO'ground is rejected, 
and who at last finds none to feed his flock. Here is water, but no herbage; there, 
herbage, but no water ; and where thou seest water and herbage, that is the haunt of 
beasts of prey. 

On a handsome youth whose hair was cut ofl' : 

They cut off his hair to render him ugly ; jealous as they were (to $ave him from 
being admired^. [In face) he was a morning covered by the dark night [of hie hair ) ; 
they dispelled the night, but left him the morning. 

2.'^1 Ry the same: 

I shall relate to you my adventure, and adventures arc of various kinds — I one night 
changed my bed and was abandoned by repose ; tell me then how 1 shall be on the 
first night which 1 pass in the grave? 

On tlie birth of Ahu Yahya Ahd al-llamid, the son of al-\Vazir al-Maghribi,lhi‘ 
following lines were addressed to the father by Ahu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihii 
Ahmad, chief of the arniy-odice at Cairo: 

In him appears an omen of which the meaning cannot escape the learned and intelli- 
gent : seeing that the child’s grandfother (jodd) was AH, 1 said : the fortune [jadd ) of 
the child'shall be exalted [alt.) 

This vizir was a roan of great shrewdness and abilities. Wiieii his father, un- 
cle, and two hrollicrs were put to death by al-llakim, the sovereign of ii^ypt(5}, 
he fled to Uanila and joined 11as.san Ibn Miifrij Ihn Daghfal Ihn al-Jarrah of tlie 
triln; of Tai,who, assisted by his sons and cousins, had seized on that city; the.«e 
he succeeded in inspiring with hostile designs against al-llakim. 11c then pro- 
ceeded to Ilijaz and excited the ambition of the governor of Mekka, giving him 
hopes of overthrowing al-llakim and conquering Egypt. These intrigues gave 
great uneasiness to the prince of Egypt and awoke his apprehensions for the 
safely of his empire. It would be too long to relate the conduct of al-llakini 
undcT these circumstances, Init the result was, that, by a large donation of money, 
he gained over the family of al-Jarrah, who had already, by the management ol' 
the vizir, drawn to Ramla Abu '1-Fululi al-llal^n Ibn Jaafar al-Alawi (0), the 
.sovereign of Mekka, and proclaimed him klialif under the title of ar-Rashid. 
By his unremitting efforts, al-Hakim succeeded in conciliating the family of 
al-Jari-Mi; and Abu ’1-Futuh, being frustrated in his projects, fled to Mekka, 
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whilst the vizir, to avoid al-llakiin’s vengeance, I'elircd to Irak and broke oil 
his intercourse with (he Jarrah family. ALWazir al-Maghrihi then visited the 
vizir Fakhr al-Mulk Abu Ghalib Ibn Khair(7); hut the khalif al-Kudir Itillah, 
having received intelligence of the circnnislance, and sus]icctin{; that he had 
conic to plot against the Abbaside dynasty, wrote, to Fakhr al-Mulk, ordering 
him to expel al-\Vazir al-Maghrihi from the states of the klialifat. Fakhr al- 
Mnlk did not, however, withdraw his support from al-Maghrihi, anil he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him al-Kadir’s indulgence. lla])]H‘ning afterwards to 
go down from Baghdad to VVasit, he took al-\Va/.ir al-Maghrihi in hi.s suite ; 
during his stay at Wasit, he treated his guest with every attention, and did not 
discontinue his protection till he himself was put to death. Al-Wazir al- 
.Maghrihi then endeavoured to conciliate the khalif al-Kadir Billah and disculpalc 
himself from the imputations cast ujKm him ; in this he succeedeil to a certain 
degree, and he returned to Baghdad. Having made a short stay in that city, he 
])rocecded to Mosul, where he was chosen hy Aim ’1-Muni Kirwash Motamid 
ad-Dawlat, prince of tlie Okailite dynasty (8), to (ill the place of secirtary of 
slate, w'hich had become vacant hy the death of Ahii T-Ilasan Ihn Ahi ’l-Wazir. 
He afterwards directed his intrigues to obtain the |H)St of vizir under the Daile- 
mite sovereign Musharraf ad-Dawlat (9), and he did not cease his maidiinations 
until that prince arrested his vizir Muwaiyad al-MnIk Alui Ali. Al-Maghrihi 
then received a letter from Musharraf ad-Dawlat, hy which he was invited to 
leave Mosul and come to court ; {he in consequence proceeded to lUif'hdnd, 
where Musharraf ad-Dawlat was emir al-Umara,] and was installed in the 
vizirat, but did not receive either the title of honour or the {lelisse, neither was 
he allowed to discontinue wearing the durrda (10). He continued to (ill this 
o(1ice till circumstances obliged Alusharraf ud-Dawlat to quit Baghdad (1 1 
when they both went to Awanti (12) and slopped with Abu Sanan Gharib Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Makn (13). Whilst things were in this state, al-Wazir al- 
Maghribi was induced to quit the service of Musharraf ad-Dawlat by his appre- 
hension of that prince’s dissatisfaction, and he went to reside with Abd ’l-Muni 
Kirwash at Mosul. About this ]ieriod, the dislike which al-Kadir had Imrne <i 
towards him' was again excited, and the letters written ( by that khalif) to Kir- 
wash and Gharib respecting him, put him under the necessity of quitting his 
protector. He then went to Abd Nasr {Ahmad) Ibn Marwan (14) at Maiyii- 
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(arikiii, aiui diiririf; the rest of his life, lie remained with him as a guest. 
But ai’c’onling (o another account, when he proceeded lo Diar Bakr, he lie- 
eame vi/.ir to Ahmad Ihti Marwan, the sultan of that province, and died 
ill oflice the IJUh Ramadan, A. H. 418 (Octoljen, A. D. 1027). Some say 
that his death happened 428 : hut the first statement is more correct. He died 
at Maiyafarikin, and his body was transported to Knfii in pursuance of an 
injunction contained in his w'ill. There is an anecdote on this subject which is 
loo long to he related here (15). lie was interred in a tomb near the chapel of 
Ali Ibn Ahi Talib; and on it the following verses were inscribed by his ow’n 
directions : 

I had long travelled in the path of error and ignorance; it was time for me to arrive 
at my journey’s cml. 1 have repented of all my sins, and this last part of my con- 
duct may perhaps efface the former. After five and forty years, I had hoped for a 
longer respite, did 1 not know that my crcilitor is generous. 

Ilis son, his nnolc, and his tvvo brothers were put to death on the Si-d of Zii 
l-Kaada, A. If. 400 (June,' A. I). 1010). — I have read in some compilation that 
he was not a native of Alaghrib (.1/«jjj'/iri4i), hut that one of his ancestors, Abd M- 
Hasan Ali Ibn IVInhammnd, filled a place under government in that part of Bagh- 
«lad which lie.s on the west side of the Tigris (m Kaikh ) ; and he was namcil 
al-Maghrihi (the IVesteni) for that reason; this title then continued to be given 
to his descendants. I have also heard a great number of persons make the same 
observation, but I since found the following passage at the beginning of the 
work eompo.si?d by the vixir, and entitled Atlah (tl-K hamiss “ Al-Mutanabbi, 
“ the |)oelwhom our brothers of Maghrib call al-Mutanabbih {the wide awake), 

“ .says with elegance; 

' When Time was in his youth, his children came and ho made them happy, but we 
‘ came to him in his old age.’ ” 

This seems lo prove that he was in reality a native of Maghrib. Further on, 
when s|)eaking of an-lNabigha aWaadi (16) and his poetry, he makes use of the 
very same exprossion, when quoting this ver.se of al-Mutanabbi’s; 

In my body is a soul which has not, like it, become decrepit ; although grayness has 
ruined [the dark honoure) of my face. 

His genealogy, as given at the eommencement of this notice, was taken by 
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inn from a note in the handwriting of Aim ’l-Kasim Ali Ihn Miinjib Ihn Siilai- 
inaii al-Misri, surnamed Ibn as-Sirafi, who mentions that he eopied i( from 
the handwriting of the vizir himself. 


t1) Tlie kdtib Ab(i Ali Harftn Ibn Abd al-Aztz al-AwAriji {the bookkeeper) died A. 11. 364 (A. I>. 
976), aged 66 years. He was receiver of the land-tax in some important districts. A written collection of 
the traditions was made by him. He frequented the society of the Sftfis and of al-lIallAj, but on discovering 
the real religious opinions of the latter, he informed the vizir Ali Ibn Isa and AbA Bakr Ibn MujAliid (of hie 
pernicious docirf nos).— (Ad-Dahabi's Tdrtkh al-isldm,) 

(2) That is: By thy presence, thou turnest darkness into light, and thou wilt then be surely discovered. 

(3) According to Hajji Khalifa, this philological work was composed by AbA llantfa Ahmad Ibn DAwA«l 
ad-Dainaiiri, who died A. 11. 290 (A. D. 903). 

(4) This title signifies literally, The memorable, treating of curtain-anecdotes. Probably a philological 
work : as fair ladies are always concealed by a curtain or a veil, so the beauties of Arabic style are hidden 
under the veil of allusion. 

(6) See M. dc Sacy's Exposd de Vhistoiredes Druses, tom. I. page 360. 

(6) He returned to Mekka and, having made his submission to aUIIAkim, he was reinstated in bis govern^ 
ment, and died there A. II. 430 (A. D. 1038-9), the forty-sixth year of his administration. — Ibn KhaldAii. 
MS. of the Bib.du Roi, No. d'cntrtfe, 2402 C, fol. 44.) 

(7) AbA GliAlib Fakhr al-Miilk Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Khalf was vizir to the Dailemite prince BaliA ad> 

Dawlat and to his son SuUAn ad-Dawlat. Ills talents, liberality, and noble character entitled him to be 
considered as the greatest vizir who ever served the Buwaih dynasty, with the exception of AbA 'I-Fadi Ibn 
al-Amtd and the SAhib Ibn AbbAd. His father was a money-changer, and be himself underwent many vicis- 
.situdes of fortune before he was raised to the vizirat. He was put to death A. II. 407 (A. 11. IOtfi-7) by his 
sovereign SultAn ad-Dawlat, for some reason or other (Al-YAfi's hfirdt ; AbA 'l-MaliAsin's an- 

IVujiim az-ZdAira.)— Ibn al-Athlr says in his KAmil: In the year 412 the khotba was said iffroughoiil Irak 
with the substitution of Musharraf ad-Dawlat’s name for Bultau ad-Dawlal’s. The Dailemite troops (in the 
servied of the latter) then obtained permission from Musbarrif ad-Dawlat to return to their homes in Khii- 
zestAn. He ordered his vizir AbA GhAlib to accompany them; but on arriving at al-AhwAz, they iiiiirdereil 
him.— I should suppose this not to be the. same person os the preceding. 

(8) Kirwash Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn at-Musaiyib succeeded his father as sovereign of Mosul, A. H. 391 (A. D. 
1000-1). He died A. II. 444 (A. D. 1052-3). His history may be traced in AbA l-FcdA ; tom. II. p. 606. 
and tom. III. pp. 5, 51, 53, 141.— For the pronunciation of his name, I have followed the MS. of Ibn al- 
Athlr; it is found written with the vowel points in vol. III. fol. 24. Ibn KhaldAii has a long chapter on 
the history of the Okailite dynasty.— (MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 116 verso.) 

(9) See Price’s Retrospect, vol. II. p. 269, and AbA '1-FedA's Annals, tom. III. pp. 51, 65, 69. 

(10) According to al-Makrtzi, the DurrAa was a sort of vest in woollen cloth worn by vizirs {Chrestoma- 
thie, 1. 1, p. 125). I do not understand, however, why al-Maghribi was obliged to wear it constantly. 

(11) He left Baghdad through apprehension of the turbulent spirit of the Turkish troops, to whom large ar 
rears of pay were owing. 

(12) AwAna lay at ten parasangs from Baghdad, higher up the river.— (ilfardsfd.) 

(13) tbn Makn ; such is the orthography of the MSS. and of Ibn al-Athlr in the Kdmil. Mention is made 
of this emir by AbA *l-FedA in his Annals, A.H. 411. 
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(t4) His lifts p. 157 of this volume. 

(15) When nl-WaxIr al-Maghribi felt that hii death was inevitable, he wrote to all the emirs and chiefs of 
his acquaintance who were Hiving) between MaiyafKiriklii and Ki^fa. In these letters, he informed them that 
one of his concubines had died, and that he intended sending the coHIn to the chapel of Ali ; he therefore 
.’isked their protection for the persons who accompanied the body, and desired them, on no account, to stop it 
nr the escort. When ho expired, his people proceeded with his body to the place of burial; the emirs 
(lioiight that it was the body of the concubine, and none attempted to stop it on its progress. The truth was 
not discovered till after his interment. -{Ibn al AtMr.) 

(Ifi) llassAn Ibn Kais, a descendant of Aamir Ibn SAsA, a member of the tribe of Jaad Ibn Kaab, and ge- 
nerally known by the name of an-NAhigha al-Jaadi. was one of the most celebrated of the poets contemporary 
with Muhammad. He was born before the promulgation of fslamism, to which he became a convert, and 
was a devoted partisan to Ali Ihn Abi TAlib, on whose side he fought at the battle of Siflfln. He died during 
the period in which Ahd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, the anti-khalif, ruled at Mekka. It is to his songs that he is 
rhielly indebted fur his reputation. He did not give any proofs of possessing a talent for poetry, till after 
liis thirtieth year, and it was for this reason that he received the surname of an-NAbigha. (See Chreitoma- 
thie, tom. II. p. 410.) {E»~Suyiiti: Shark Shawdhid al-Mughni, MS. No. 123ft, fol. 133.) 


IBN KHALAWAIH. 

Aliu AIkI Allali al-llusain Ibn Alimad Ibn Khalawaih, the gramnoarian and 
philologcr, was a native of Ilamadsin, but [when still n youth) he w’cnt to Bagh- 
dad and fK*quentud sumo of the ciuiiient scliolars who then inhabited that city. 
Among the nuiplHT were Abii Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri, Abu 
Omar az-ZMiid and Ibn Dnraid. lie also learned the readings of the Koran 
from Alin Said as-Sirafi, and having removed to Syria, he took up his abode 
at Aleppo, lie then became unrivalled by his acquirements in every branch of 
lilerainre; (.v/w/en/.v) journeyed to him from all countries, and the members of 
lb(' llanulan family {which then reigned at .dleppo)^ treated him with honour, 
studied under his direction, and profited by his tuition. It was he who related 
the Ibllow’ing {well known) anecdote : ‘‘ 1 one day went to see Saif ad-Dawiat 
“ Ibn Hanidan, and when I stood up before him {after making my salutation), 
“ he. .said to me: Sit down, making use of the word ukod, and not ujlos: from 
“ tb is 1 perceived that he was an amateur of philological studies (1), and well 
“ acquainted with the .secrets of the language spoken by the desert Arabs.” Ibn 
Khalawaib ma<le this observation because philologers consider it preferable to 
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say ukod to a person who is standin{]p up, and ujlos to a person who is lying 
down or making a prostration (2) ; and some of the learned give the following 
reason for making the distinction : the verb knad implie,s the idea of passing 
Jrom up to dawn (and it is for this reason that a ]iersoii deprived of the use of 
his limbs is called muhdd (.vewtet/) ), hut the verb jahis denotes the action of 
|)assing from down to up^ (for which reason it is that the high land of INajd is 
called id-Jalsd {the sealed up)^ and that they say of a person who goes to that 
country : He is a jnlis (sitter up)^ or that he joins (sits up). It is thus that 
Marwan Ihn al-llakam, when governor of Medina, addressed the poet al-Faraz- 
dak in these terms : 

Say to tho hliot al-Farazdak (.3) : Proceed to Najd {Vjlo») if you obey not my orders. 

Tliis is taken from a piece of verse relative to which a long anecdote is re- 
lated (4). — ^The foregoing oltservations arc not here in their proper place, hut 
discoui'se will run into digresitiou. — Ihn Khalaw-aih is author of a large philolo- 
gical work, entitled Kitdb lais (the book «/‘lais (non csl)), which is a pmof of 
his vast erudition; from the beginning to the end it is drawn up in this man- 
ner : Jn the language of the pure Arabic race there is not (lais) such and such 
an expression, etc. ; whence its name. lie coniposnl also a little hook which 
he called al-Aal (5), and in the heginning of it he .says : 'I'he Aal is of twenty- 
(ivc divisions [or sorts). This treatise is compo.sed with no inferior talent. He 
mentions in it the twelve imams, the dates of their hirth and deatli, and the 
names of their motliers; wliat induced him to speak of them was, that in de- 
scribing the different sorts of Aal (or mirage), he came to S]H‘ak of the Aal 
(or family) of Muhammad, the Banu llashim. His other works arc the Kitdb 
al-Ishtikdk (book of derivations), the Kitdb al-Joml ji 'n-Nahwi (the gramma- 
tical summary), a treatise on the readings of the Koran, Uie parsing of thirty 
.surats of the Koran, the Kitdb al-AzIz (6), a treatise on the short and the tong 
final el^, another on the two genders, one on the different kinds of elif, a 
commentary on Ihn Duraid’s poem the Maksiiraj a work [containing pieces 
ilescriptive) of the lion, etc. Ihn Khalawaih had some conferences and discus- 
sions with al-Mutanabbi at the court of Saif ad-Dawlat, and were I not desirous 
of avoiding prolixity, I should give an account of them. He composed some 
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good fK>ctry, and the following verses were writCen by him, as it appears by atb- 
Tbaalibi’s statement in the Yatima: 

If the president of an assembly be not a man of family, he whom the assembiy have 
chosen for president is good for nothing. How often has it been said to me : “ Why. 
“ do I see thee on foot?" And I replied : “ Because you are on horseback." 

Ibn Khalawaih died at Aleppo, A. H. 370 (A. D. 980-1). 


(I) Lilcmlly: 1 was aware of his attachment to the fringe [fifths robe) of philology. 

V2) From this it would appear that the verb Jjti kaad signifies to sit down, and Jalas, to sit up. 

This distinction is now neglected in common discourse. 

(3) Literally : Say to al-Farazdak, (and folly is as hateful as iu name). The eiprcssion between paren- 
theses was used by the ancients to denote that the person of whom they were speaking was a blockhead. The 
poet an-N&bigha ad-DubyAni has used it in this sense at the commencement of his fifth koatiia.— (See Ybsuf 
as-Shantmari's Commentary on the Diwdn of the six Poets; MS. of the Bib. du Boi.) 

(4) This anecdote is given by M. Caussin de Perceval in his life of al-Farazdak, Journal Asiatique, t. Xlll. 
pp« tfl6, 517, and 518. The verse mentioned here by Ibn KhallikAn was composed by HlarwAn in answer to 
that recited by the poet, and which is mentioned in page 518 of that periodical. Ibn KhallikAn has omitted 
the neit verse of the piece composed by AfarwAn, and 1 give ft here after the Kiidb al-Aghdni : 

*SUj l^-Jt ^ 

“ Quit Medina; it is for thee a forbidden city, and go to Mekka or Jerusalem.” 

(5) This word signifles family, and mirage. 1 am inclined to think that the latter meaning is here in- 
tended. 

(A) This work is not noticed by Uajji Khalifa. 


ABU ALl L-GIIASSANI. 

Abii All al-llusain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassani {descended from 
the tribe of G/iassdn) al-Jaiy&tii (« native of Jaen in Spain) was a Iraditioiiist 
of the first authority and a philologcr. He is the author of the Tdfyid at- 
Muhnial {fixation of doubtful orthographies), a book in which he gives the 
right spelling of all the names of Traditiouists cited in the Sih^i of al-Bokhari 
and that of Aluslim, when tliese names are liable to be pronounced erroneously : 
in this work, which forms two volumes, he has treated the subject with no infe- 
rior talent, lie was an able critic in judging of the authenticity of Traditions, 
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and one of diose great men of learning whose labours have been useful to the 
public. Ilis handwriting was good, his orthography correct, and he was ac- 
quainted with the rare and elegant expressions of the Arabic language, and with 
poetry and genealogy. When teaching the Traditions, he used to sit in the 
mosque of Cordova, and he had the most eminent men of that city for auditors. 

I have not met with the particulars of his life (1), or I should mention them, 
lie was born in the month of Muharram, A. II. 427 (A. D. 1035); in the year 
444, he began his travels for the (mrpose of learning the Traditions, and he 
died on Thursday night, the 12th of Shaban, 498 (April, A. D. 1105).— Jwirant '254 
means belonging to Jaijrdn (Jaen)j a large city in Spain. There is another 
place of this name in the dependencies of Kai. 


(1) I hoped to have found lome further particular! respecting al-GhassAni in the Silat or gift^ the celebrated 
biographical dictionary composed by Ibn BashkuwAI, and of which a copy is preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. His life is indeed jfiven in that work, but I perceived that Ibn KhallikAn had 
already eitracted from it every interesting fact. 


AL-BARl. 

Abii Abd Allah al-Ilusain was son to Muhammad Ibn Abd al-WahliMi Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-IIusain Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ilm Obaid 
Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb al-IHu’ithi; this Sulaiman Ibn Wahb was a vi/.ir 
and a descendant of Ilarith Ibn Kaab Ibn Amr (1). — This celebrated poet bore 
the surnames of ad-Dabb^s, al-Badri, al-Bari (the pre-eminent), and nn-Nadim 
al-Baghdddi (the boon-companion from Baghdad) i he was ako a learned 
grammarian, a philologer, and a teacher of the koranic readings ; he pos- 
sessed besides a good acquaintance with the various branches of polite litera- 
ture. Great numbers proGted under his tuition, and particularly in the read- 
ing of the Koran. He descended from a family conspicuous in the vizirat, as 
his ancestor al-Kasim was vizir to the kbalif al-Motadid and to al-MuktaG his 
successor ; (tliis was the vizir who poisoned Ibn ar-Rumi, as we shall relate in 
that poet’s life;) Obaid Allah, the father of al-Kksim, had been already vizir to 
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al-Motadid ; and as for Sulaimtin Ibn Walib, his celebrity is such that it is 
needless to speak of him here; we shall inei'ely refer the reader to his life in 
this work. Al-Bari was {lifted with diversified talents and is the anthor of 
some good works, such as compositions in tlic lofty style (2) and poetical pieces, 
lie was an intimate companion and friend of the sharff Abu Yala Ibn al-Hab- 
hariya, and the pleasantries which passed lietween them are most amusing, 
it happened that al-llari entered into the service of a certain emir and made the 
pilgrimage to Mekka; on his return, the jr/m/’t/'went, at different times, to see 
him> hut did not find him at home; he in consequence addressed to him a long 
kastda, in which he reproached him for his conduct, and hinted that the place 
which he had obtained cansixl him to disdain his old ac(|uaintance. This poem 
begins thus: 

O son of my affection 1 but alas, how far {eitranged ) from me is the* son of my affec- 
tion I This place of authority, obtained since my departure, has altered the (Aind) 
looks (mth which he once received me) . * 

I should give this jiiwc here, were it not for the ribaldry and obscenity of some 
passages. It was answero>d by al-Bari in a long epistle containing also some in- 
delicate c.xprc^sions, and beginning thus : 


The eharif AbA YAla’s letter h.is arrived, and it has met with as kind a reception as 
would bo given to himself. 1 receivinl it with a hearty welcome, and I applied it to my 
eyes and to my cheek (.3). I broke the seal and found — what think you of honey mixed 
with wormwood? Kind reproaches tinctured with bitterness, such as he better deserved ; 
folly and seriousness; — false accusations against mo who have committed no crime, 
and blame such as nearly consumes my heart. Ho pretends that ho came to visit me 
many times, and that I refused to admit him ; may ho never meet with a foul repulse 1 
Cease then to accuse the place I fill, and lay not the fault on my pilgrimage; can a 
person, {frank) like me, affect condescendence or disdain {Vjt 1 implore you, by Allah I 
tell me how yon can perceive that 1 forget yon or that my affection is altered? Such as 
yon sec mo, whether acting as an admil (5] or a vizir to a prince, or passing troops in 
review, I am still that libertine {khali) whom you knew, and whom you yet might 
easily recognize (A). When a handsome {girl) is true to {her promite and vitih) me, 
that day is my holyday, {as if) the prince himself came to my house. Were I in the 
garden of eternal happiness and you in the fire of hell with ll.'lm.'ln (7), do you think 1 
could forget you? Were my head encircled with a diadem and you a prisoner in 
chains, could 1 feel indifferent for you? I fulfil manifold my promised affection to you, 
but you do nut repay my friendship. {Do you reproach me) because I am solely de- 
voted to one single person among men, the first among the generous ; one who has 
spared my self-respect the humiliation of {soliciting succour from) the vile, and has 
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loaded me with unbounded favours? I desire no more; I let my days {{lido sinonihly 
away, and adopt the maxim of keeping within bounds. And yet I am not too proud 
to beg ; but where arc the generous men whose bounty I may implore ? 

We shall confine ourselves to the foregoiiij^ citation, as the knsfda from which 
it is taken contains obscene |)assagc.s not fit to lie given, and others iinstiitcd to 
our purpose.— ’The following piece is by tlie same author : 

I have lost my self-respect (8) from having long solicited the favours of a man devoid 
of self-respei^ 1 sent to him a statement of my misery, — would that I had died before 
I sent it. His gifts brought mo no honour, and I could hardly recover from his contu- 
melious treatment. Death is better than (to live in] an age when men of talent must 
hold out their hands to blockheads. 

Al-Bari was born at Baghdad on the 10th of Safar, A. 11. (A. D. lO.^il;, 

and he died on Tuesday, 17th of the latter Jumada, (.some .say the first,) A. II. 
hVt (April, A. D. 1130 ). — Dahhds means a maker or seller of dibs (0 ). — Badri 
signifies belonging to al-Badriya, a part of Baghdad so called, and in which 
al-Bari resided ; for which reason he obtained tbi.s surname. 


(1) This Amr was son of Otia Jbii Khald Ibn MAlik Ibn Odad, Ihc descendant orKalilSn. 

(2) Compo»ilion$ in the lofty style ; this is not the literal translation, but it cxpres.scs the sense tolerabiy 

wttll : till! original iiord is nliicli nivaiis rare or strange expreuions, such ns arc used by the Arabs 

of the descrl, but unintelligible for towiis-people. 

(3) 111 sign of honour. 

(4) Literally: An milii est solutio dedignationis aut couitrictio cjui? 

(5j See note (.3), page 444. 

(A) Literally: Whose country you might know were it even by the manner in which his camels ruminate. 
This seems to be a proverbial espressioii, but I have not been able to find it in al-MaidAiii. It may be, how- 
ever, that I have misunderstood the words, as the last hemistich of tht* verse may very well signify : Who, as 
thou knowest. Is easily pleased, were it even with a flask of muddy wine. 

(7) ilAiiikn was the chief minister of Pharaoh. The Koran says: ** Verily Firauii and llkniAn were 
** sinners." 

(R) Literally : I have spent the water of my face: see note (15), page 108. 

(9) The inspissated juice of the ripe grape is much used by the natives [of Aleppo). It is named dibs, and 
has much the appearance of coarse honey, but is of a firmer consistence. It is brought to town in goat-skins 
and retailed in small quantities in the hazars, serving for the common people instead of honey.— (Husseli's 
Aleppo, vol. I. p. 82, quarto edition.) 
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AT-TOGIIKAI. 

Abii Ismail al-IIusain Ibn Ali Ibn Miihaintnail Ibn Abd as*Sainad, surnamed 
al-Amld {or jhnkl ad-Dawlat, pillar of the state), Faklir al-Kuttab {the glory 
of the kdtibs (1 ) ), Muwaiyad ad-l)iii {sustained in religion), and generally 
known by (lie name of af.-Toghrlii, Wtis a ccrlebratcd munshi (2) and a native of 
Ispahan. IIo possessed great talents, a subtle genius, and surj)^.scd all his con- 
temporaries in the art of composing in prose and verse. As-Samani s{H.*aks of 
him in the Kitdh al-yinsdh under the article Munshi, and after making his 
eiilogium, he gives an extract from one of his poems descriptive of a wax-light, 
and states that he was put to death in the year 515 (A. D. 1121-2). At-To- 
(;hr:u has left licliind him a diwdn (or collection) of good poetry, and one of 
his finest pieces is the. kasidn entitled the Ldmiyal al-Ajam (Jl), which lie com- 
posed at Haghdad in the year 505 (A. I). 1111-2). Tn this poem he describes 
bis own situation and complains of the time in which he lived. It begins 
thus: 


My strength of mind has preserved me from frivolity, and I was adorned by my 
talents, though decked with no other ornament. 

25tt This kasida, which consists of more than sixty verses (4), contains every 
beauty of style (5) and is the very c.sseiicc and excellence of poetry ; it is too 
long to he given here, but it is generally known and in the hands of tlie public. 
— t)nc of his sentimental pieces is as follows : 

O my he.'irtl what hast thou to do nith love? It is long since indifference had set- 
tled in thee, and since the lover’s ardour has been restrained. Dost thou not feel 
pleasure in repose, now that those with whom yon passed round the cup of burning 
passion have recovered their reason? Thu zephyr fell into languor and revived again, 
Init from the malady of which thou complainest, no ilcliverance can be hoped. 1 
behold the w'avcring of the lightning-flash, and the heart within my bosom wavers 
and beats (6). 

lly the same: 

Eyes ! treasure up your tears ; it will surely come, the threatened moment of separa- 
tion ( from my beloved). If to-morrow unite (us) lovers, shame then be on the eyes which 
have not been fatigued with weeping (7). 

Abu ’l-Mardi 'l-IIaziri mentions al-Toghrtii in his Zinat ad-Dahr and cites 
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some fra/jments of his poetry; he is also spoken of liy Ibn al-Mnsiawfi, in his 
History of Arbcia, who says that he acted for some time as vizir in that citv; 
and the kdtib Imad ad-din states, in his history of the Seijnkidcs, entitled Nux- 
rat al~Fatra wa Osrat al-Pitra, that at-To{jhrai was styled al-Zhttkl {the 
master) and that he was vizir at Mosul to the Stdjuk sultan Masnd Ihn Muham- 
mad; “ when this prince,” he continues, “{javc l>attle to his brother the snl- 
“ tan Malimud near llumadan, he was defeated, and anioiifj; the first prisonei-s 
taken, was the ustdd Abu Ismail, Masud's vizir. News of this eireumstanee 
was brought to Kamal al-Mulk Nizam ad-din Aim Tiilih Ali Ihn Ahmad Ihn 
** llarh as-Siimairmi, the vizir to ^lahmiid, on which Shihab ad-<lin Asaad 
“ (who was then deputy toghra-virilcr to an-Nusair the kdlih), made the re- 
" mark that that many meaning the astddy was an atheist; and the vizir here 
“ observed that atheists should I)C pul to de.ath. Al-Toghrai was thus slain 
unjustly; . they dreaded his superior abilities, and put him to death on this 
pretext, without having any regard for his personal merit. This w'as in A. II. 
“ 513 (A. 1). But other accounts assign his death to the years 514 

and 518. He was then aged upwards of sixty years, and in his poetry an; 
found these two verses, coni|)o.sed on a new-born son who had been brought to 
him, and which indicate that he had then attained his fifty-seventh year : 

This little one has come in my old aye ; it rejoices my sij'ht, lint increases my |ioii- 
siveness : a lapse of seven and fifty years would make impression even on a ruck . 

How long he lived after composing these vei*ses, God knows liest. — ^'flie vizir 
al-Kamal as-Sumairmi was killed on Tuesday, the last day of the month of 
Safar, A. II. 516 (May, A. D. 1122), in the Bazar (siik) of Baghdad near the 
jSiziimiya college ; it is said that he fell by the hand of a black slave who had 
belonged to at-Toghrai, and who slew him to revenge his mastei*’s death. — 
I'oghrdi means a loghra-writer ; the toghra is the flourish written with a 
hroad-nibbed pen, at the beginning of {ttJJicUd) pa|M;rs, over the JJismilUdi, 
and exintaining the titles of the prince from whom the document emanates. 
Toghra is a Persian word. — Sumairmi means belnnging to Suniainn, a town 
between Ispahan and Shiraz, on the extreme limit of the Ispahan district. 

(1) See note (7), page 26. 

(2) Munthi, a person employed by government to draw up state papers. 
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(3) This poem Is well known to European readers, having been repeatedly published, but the edition given 
by the llliislrioiis Pocork is decidedly the best. 

(4) Firiy'iiino in the printed editions. 

^5) In Arabic ; see note (2>, page (101 }• 

(0; In the poems of the ancient Arabs, the lover frequently describes his joy in watching the lightning, 
Mhich presages a fertilising shower to the plains where bis mistress dwells. See the Diu'dn d'Amro U~Kais, 
p. 0:i, nofes. At-ToghrAi here reproduces that idea, which was quite classical ; and says that the lightning 
makes him think of his mistress, and that this 'rcrollcction causes his heart to beat. 

(7) Because true lovers should be olways weeping when separated. 

(8) Ibii al-Athlr, in his Annals, notices the death of at-ToghrAi, and says that he composed some alchemical 
works which have been the ruin of many. One of these works, entitled 5trr al-fitkma {the eerret of p/ii7o- 
Sophy), and containing a commentary on a treatise of JAbir Ibn HaiyAn, entitled ar-Rahma {mercy), is in 
the Rib, du Roi, fonds Asselin. 


IBN AL-KllAZIN THE KATIB. 

Abu ’l-Fawaris al-llusaiu Ilm AH Ibn al-IIusain, generally knovrn by tbe 
apiicliatinn o(‘ Ibn al-KliAzin the ka'lib, was fbe first copyist of bis time; be sur- 
passed all others by the cpiantity of bis transcriptions, having made five hun- 
dred (topics of the Koran, some of a compact form and some of a folio size. He 
enin{K)sed also some good poetry, of which we may cite tbe following specimen : 

t'ortunc torments him who pursues her, but the man of prudence despises the world 
and enjoys repose. The prince who obtains her delusive favours must at last be 
contented with a shroud. He gathers wealth with pain, and with pain he leaves it 
after him. My only wish is to feci assured that 1 shall meet God. I detest the world, 
and why should 1 love it, since its gifts arc lethargy (to the mil) 7 It has not endured 
for any man before me; why then this care and sadness? 

Tbe historian Muhainmad Ibn Abi ’1-Fadl (yibd al-Malik) al-llamadani says, 
In bis supplement to the Tajdrib al~Umam o{ (Ibn) Miskawaih (1), that Ibn 
Ibn al-IIazin died suddenly in the inontlior Zu ’1-Hijja, A. 11. 502 (July, A. 1). 
1100), and the sharif \hn Mamar al-Mubarak Ibn Ahmad aUAnsari slates that 
his death took place on Monday night, and that he was buried the next day, 
Tuesday, the 26th of the above month. 


(1) According to linjji Khalifa, Abil All Ahmad Ibn Miskawaih, the author of the Tajdrib al-Omam, or 
experience of nations, died A. II. 121 (A. D. 1030). AbA 'l-Faraj gives a short account of him in the i/iv- 
ioria Dynastiarum, p. 216 of the translation. 
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ABU ADD ALLAH THE SHIITE. 

AbA Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ihn Zaluiriy&, sur- 
named as-Shti (the Shiite), was the assertor of the rights (1)or Obaid Allah 
al-Mahdi, the ancestor of the (Fatimite) sovereigns of Egypt. Ilis revolt in 
Maghrib is a celebrated event, and works have been specially composed on that 
subject. We shall give an account of some of his proceedings in the life of 
Ohaid Allah al-Mahdi.— AbA Abd Allah the Shiite, a native of Sana in Yemen, 
was one of those crafty men who know how to regulate their conduct so as to 
obtain their ends ; for ho entered Ifrikiya alone, without money and without 
men, yet by his unremitting efforts, he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
that kingdom and expefling its sovereign AbA Modar Ziadat Allah, the last of 
the Aghlabite princes, who fled to the East and there died. The history of these 
events would be long to relate. — When he had established the affairs of al-Mahdi 
on a solid foundation, and reduced the country under his authority and made it 
ready for his reception, al-Mahdi set out from the East, but being unable to 
join die Shiite, he proceeded to Scjclm^, where he was discovered and tlirown 
into prison by the sovereign of that city, al-Yas&, the last of the Midrar dynasty. 

AbA Abd Allah the Shiite, having marched thither, delivered him from con- 
finement and placed the supreme authority in his hands. AbA '1-Abbas Ahmad, 
the Shiite’s elder brother, then arrived and reproached him for what he had 
done: *<How!” said he to the Shiite, **you were master of the country, and 

uncontrolled arbiter of its affairs, yet you have delivertid it over to anotlier, 

*' and consent to remain in the rank of an inferior !” By a repetition of such 
discourses, he induced his brother to repent of his conduct, and to meditate 
treason, but al-Mahdi’s apprehensions were awakened, and he suborned per- 
sons who murdered them both at the same time. This event happened in the 
middle of the latter Jumida, A. H. 298 (February, A. D. 911), at ar-Rakk&da, 
between the tv^o castles (2 ). — Shfi is the denomination given to the partisans of 
tlie imam Ali Ibn Abi TAlib . — Rakkdda was a town in the dependencies ofSt’Mt 
Kairawan in Ifrikiya. — As for Ziadat Allali, mention is made of him in these 
terms by Ibn Asakir, in his History of Damascus: *‘AbA Modar Zikdat Allah 

Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ibrabim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aghlab Ibn 
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Ibrahim Ibii Salim Ibn Ikal Ibn Kbalaja : tliis is Ziadat Allah the loss, the 
“ last of the princes descended from al-Aghlab at-Tamimi. — He came to Uamas- 
“ cus in i.hc year 302 (A. D. 914-5), on his way to Baghdad, after his defeat in 
“ Ifrikiya and the loss of his kingdom.” He then says at the end of the article : 
“I have lieen informed that Ziadat Allah died at Ramla, in the month of the 
“ lirst Jumada, A. H. 304 (November, A. D. 916); he was buried at Ramla, 
" and his grave having sunk in, it was covered over (with boards) and left so. 
‘‘ He was a descendant of al-Aghlab Ibn Amr al-Mazini al-Basri (3); Amr had 
been appointed governor of Maghrib by ar-Rashid, on the detith of Idris Ibn 
Al)d Allah Ihn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hiisain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi T41ib. He continued 
in Maghrib till his death, and had for successor his son al-Aghlab, who was 
succeeded by his descendants, till at last the authority devolved to this Ziadat 
Allah.” — Ilis genealogy is again given in the life of Mi Ibn al-Katta ; there is 
some slight diflerencchetween it and that mentioned here by Ihn Asakir, and 1 
have set them down just as I found them. Another historian says: **Abd 
** Modar Ziadat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ihn al-Aghlab died at 
Rakka; his Imdy w'as borne in a bier to Jerusalem and there interred in the 
** year 296 (A. D. 908-9). A space of five years, nine months, and fifteen days 
elapsed from the time of his accession till he abandoned Kairawan, when 
(his general) Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab was defeated by Abu Abd Allah as- 
** Shii. On learning this event, he packed up his wealth, and taking with him 
the principal ladies of his harem, he left Rakkada during the night. Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Aghlab was then proclaimed sovereign. The Aghlabitc dynasty reigned 
two hundred and twelve years, five months, and fourteen days.” Such is 
the summary of these events, which it would be loo long to relate in full (4). 


(t) I'Aa oMMertor of the righte; literally: The eHtabliahcr ui the luisaiuii. Mention has been already niado 
of the missions established for political purposes. See note ^9 » page 26. A hill account of Abd Abd Allah's 
proceedings will be found in M. de Sacy's Axpoad da Vhietoire dee Drueee, t. I. p. 267 

(2) Itetween the two caetlee ; perhaps the author means the place called al-Kaer al^Kadlm {the old caetle) 
and ar-RakkAda. Ibn Khalddii merely states that he was slain at al-Kasr {the caetle). The Two caetlee 
are mentioned by an-Nuwatri» MS. No. 702, f. 28 v, but he does say whore they lay. 

(3) This and what follows is quite erroneous; Ibn AsAkir must have been very badly informed respecting 
the origin and history of the Aghlabites. 

(4) In my translation of an-Nuwalri's history of Maghrib, will be found a Ailler account of the Aghlabitc 
dynasty. 
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ABU SALAMA HAFS AL-KHALLAL. 

Abu Salama Hafs Ibn Sulaim5n al-Khalial ai-Ilamdani was a rlient, by eti- 
rrancliisemeiit, to as-Sabi {a branch of the great tribe of HanuUhi), and vixii* 
to Abii ’UAbbas as-Saflah, tbe first of the Abbaside kbalifs. Abu Salama was 
tbe first |M‘rson under the Abliasides who received the name of vi7.ir and w'as 
publicly addressed as siicb ; for this apptdlation was not known iM'lbre, (‘iiber 
under tlie Otnaiyide dynasty or any other. Being versed in literaliiir and skilled 
in |K>litics and government, his conversation w'as both amusing and instructive, 
for which reason As-SaHah took pleasure in his society. He possessed a large 
fortune, having followed the profession of nioney-ebanger at Kufa ; and be spent 
great sums in support of {the cause of) the Abliasides. ^le went to Khorasan 
for that object with Abd Moslim to*second him, and he there called (1) the |XK)plc 
to support the cause of Ibrahim, as-Saflafi’s brother. When Ibrahim was put 
to death at Harran by Marwaii Ibn Muhammad the last of the Omaiyides, the 
call was made in favour of^as-SaHah, and Abu Salama became suspected of a 
leaning towards the descendants of Aii. When as-Sailah, on his accession to 
the khalifat, nominated Abu Salama as vizir, bd still retained some doid>ls of bis 
fidelity; and it is said that he sent to Abd Moslim in Khor<isan, informing him 
of Abd Salama ’s evil intentions, and urging him to put him to death. But ac- 
cording to anotlicr account, it was Abd Moslim who discovered the vizir's |)er- 
lidy, and informed as-Saflah, by letter, of tbe circumstance, advising him at the 
same time, not to let him live. This, however,*the khalif refused to do, say- 
ing: *'That man has spent his wealth in our service and has hitlierio served ns 
‘‘faithfully; wherefore we pardon him this slip.” On pei'ceiving as-SallMi’s 
unwillingness to follow the counsel given him, Abd Muslim sent a band of men r.to 
to lie in wait, during the night, for Ahd Salama, who used to pass the evening in 
conversation with the khalif. When the vizir was retiring home unaccompa- 
nied, the assassins set upon him and cut him down with their swords; (tliis was 
at al-Anb&r, the khalifs capital;) the next morning the public said that he had 
been murdered by the Khdrijites. This event happened four months after tbe 
accession of as-Saffiih to the khalifat ; be had been proclaimed khalif on the eve 
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of Friday, 13ih of the latter Rabi, A. H. 132 (November, A. D. 749). When 
as-Saffali was informed of his death, he pronounced this verse : 

To hell with him and those who resemble him; we should regret that, in any point, 
he escaped our vengeance (2) . 

It is stated in the History of the Vizirs (3), that Abu Salama was murdered in 
the month of Rajah, A. H. 132 (February or March, A. D. 750). He was 
styled the vizir of the family of Muhammad. The follov^ing lines were com- 
posed on his death by Sulaiman Ibn al-Muhajir al-Bajli : 

Crimes are sometimes rejoiced at, but joy were fitter for that which you disliked. 
The vizir has perished, the vizir of the family of Muhammad, and one who detests you 
now fills his place (k). 

AbO Salama was not a Khalldl (yinegar-maker), but his house in KAfa was 
situated in the street the vinegar-makers, and he used to sit with them as 
neighbours : it was for this reason that he received the surname of al-Khalldl. 
— Haniddni means belonging to Hamddn, a great tribe in Yemen. Wc shall 
speak of Sabi in the life of AbA Ishak as-Sabii. — Fhilologers disagree respecting 
the derivation of the word wizdrat (yizirai)-, some derive it from wizr^ a bur- 
den, because the vizir relieves the prince from the btirden of affairs; this is also 
the opinion of Ibn Kutaiba ; bu^ others say that it comes from wazr, a moun- 
tain, to which people fly for refuge from danger. According to this, the vizir 
is one to whom the spiritual or temporal prince has recourse, and to whom he 
betakes himself for advice; this is the opinion of AbA Ishak az-Zajjaji. 


(t) The dawat or eaU, was an iariuiion to eipouse the party of the penon who pretended to be the 
true imSin. and who, ai inch, claimed ipiritual and civil authority over the MoiUnu. The call waa made by 
tboie agent* or missionaries ilol, of whom mention ha* been made in note (0), page 36. 

(2) This verse is not reconcilable with what is stated above of as-SaflIh’s indulgence towards Abb 
Salama. 

^3) Hajji Khalifa mentions several works bearing this title. 

(4) This piece seems intended as a reproach to as-SaUh : the poet gives him to understand that he should 
not rejoice at the murder of AbA Salama, and that it had been better for him to have allowed him to live, 
although he disliked him. A devoted fHend to the fhmily of Muhammad had perished, and was now re- 
placed by a man who detests it; meaning KhAlid Ibn Barmak, sprung from a race of flre-worshippers. 
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HAMMAD IBN ABI HANIFA. 

Abu Ismail Hammad, son of the im&m Abd llanifa an-Nonian Ibn Thabit, 
followed the sect established by his father, and was highly venerated for his 
holy life. His father, in dying, had in his possession a great quantity of pre- 
cious objects in gold^ silver, etc., which had been conlided to his care, and 
the proprietors of which were, some absent, and the others, orphans under 
age. All those objects were brought by Hammid to the kadi that he might re- 
ceive them, but he refused to accept them, saying that they could not be in 
better hands than those in which they then were. On this, Ilammad begged of 
him to weigh them and set down the weight in writing, so as to disengage Abu 
Hanifa’s responsibility, ** and then,” said he, *'you may do as you plcasi*.” 

The kadi consented, and passed some days in weighing these deposits ; but when 
he had done, Ilammad was not to be found, neither did he quit his place of 
concealment till they had been given in care to another person.— His son Ismail 
was kSidi of Basra till replaced by Yahya Ibn Aktham. I have read in the His- 
tory of Abu Hanifa, that when the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham arrived at Basra, 
Ismail Ibn Hamm&d left the city and was accompanied by him to some distance, 
and the people implored blessings on Ismail, saying: **You abstained fram our 
wealth and from our blood to which Ismail rejoined : and from your sons 
making a sarcastic allusion to the suspicions which had been cast on Yahya’s 
character.— The following fact is related by Ismail: **One of our neighbours, a 
“ heretic (1) miller, had two mules, which he called AbA Bakr and Omar; a cer- 

tain night he received a kick from one of these animals and died, and my 
** grandfather AbA Hantfa said, when he heard it: *See into it, for 1 susp(‘CtS4<> 
** that it was the mule he called Omar by which he was killed (2);’ and this 
** was found to be the case.” — Hammad died in the month of ZA ’l-Kaada, A. H. 

176 (Fdiruary or March, A. D. 793). We shall give the life of his father. 


(1) Literally: a RaftdiU; a name given to all the Shiite aecti. 

(2) The leverity of the khalif Omar againit infldela la well known. 
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HAMMAD AR-RAWIA. 

Abu ’l-Kasiin llammad Ibn Abi Laila Sapur (or Maisara) Ibn al-Mub4rak Ibn 
Obiiid ad-Dailami al-Kuli {descended from a native of Dailem and born at 
Ktifa) was a client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wail, and is 
f^enerally known by the surname of ar^Rdwia {the .narrator). Ibn Kutaiba 
mentions, in his Kitdb al-Madrif and Tabakdt as-Shuard, that Hammad was 
client to Muknif, son of Zaid al-Kliail, of the tribe of Tai, the companion of the 
Prophet. Hammad was one of the best-informed of men respecting the de^'Sy or 
adventures of the desert Arabs, their history, poetry, genealogy, and idioms; 
andaecording to Abu Jaafar Ibn {Muhammad) an-Nahh&s, it was he who united 
in one collection the seven long poems {or Moallakas), The princes of thcOmai- 
vidc family treated him with marked preference and honour; tliey invited him to 
visit them, and when he waited on them, they gave him tokens of their favour, 
and questioned him respecting the adventures and sciences of the desert Arabs. 
Reingone day present at a public audience given by the khalif al-W^alid Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, ho was asked by that prince in what way he merited the surname 
of ar-lUiwia, and he returned this answer: “Because I can recite the poems of 
“ every poet whom you, O Commander of the faithful! have ever known or 
“ heard of ; and 1 can rehearse moreover the compositions of many poets whom 
“ yon will acknowledge tliat yon did not know, neither did you hear of; and no 
“ one can quote to me [lassages of ancient and modern poetry without my being 
“able to tell the ancient from the modern.” Al-Walld then asked him how 
iiiueh {Metry he knew by heart, and llammad replied: “A great deal {more 
“ than I can tell); but 1 can recite to you, fo^ each letter of the alphabet, 
“ one hundred long ]X)cms rhyming in that letter, without taking into count 
“ the short pieces; and all that composed exclusively by poets who lived before 
“ the promulgation of Islamism.” On this al-Walid told him that he intended 
to make a trial of his talent, and he ordered him therefore to begin liis reci- 
latinns. Hammad commenced, and continued till the khalif, having grown 
fatigued, withdrew, after leaving a person in his place to verify the truth of 
the assertion and hear him to the last. In that sitting, he recited two thou- 
sand nine hundred kasidas by poets who flourished before Muhammad, and 
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al-Walid, on being informed of the fact, ordered him a present of one hundred 
thousand dirhems. The following anecdote is related in the JJurrat al-Ghmv- 
wds by Abu Muhammad al-llariri, the author of the Makdmas: ^‘llamniad 
** ar-Mwia said (1): 1 attached myself exclusively to Yazid Ihii Ahd al-Malik 
whilst he was khalif, and his brother Ilisham used to treat me harshly for 
“ that reason. On the accession of Ilisham, I apprehended his resentment, and 
remained in my house during a year without stirring out, unless privately to 
‘‘ visit a trusty friend. Not hearing any one mention my name during that 
year, I took confidence and went out one day to say my prayers in tlie mosque 
at Rusafa (2), when I was suddenly accosted by two soldiers of the |M)lice 
‘‘ guards, who said : ‘ Hammad! answer the summons of the emu' Yusuf Ihn 
Omar atli-Thakafi.’ (Yusuf was then governor of Irak.) And 1 said to my- 
** self : ‘This is the very thing I dreaded !’ 1 then asked them |M;rniission to {'o 

“ home to my family and bid them an everlasting adieu, after which I should 
“ accompany them, hut to this they refused positively to accede ; and 1 deli- 
<< vered myself up into their liands. I was then brought before Yusuf Ihii 
“ Omar in his audience-hall, named al-Ahmar (the red\ and having made him 
my salutation, he returned it and handed me a letter, containing these words; 

“ In the name of God, the Mercijid, the Clement ! Ilisham, the seivant oj 
“ God and the Commander of thefaithful, to Yusuf Ihn Omar ath-Thakaf. 

“ fVhen you have read this, send u person to bring you Hammad without 
putting him in fear, and give him five hundred dinars with a Mahra (3) 

“ camel, so that he mty arrive at Damascus in twelve days. 1 took the mo- 
“ ney, and looking out, I saw a camel ready saddled, on which I mounted and 
“ set olf. Twelve nights afterwards I arrived at Damascus, and alighted at 
“ the d(^r of Hisham's palace, where I asked admittance. 1 was let in, and I 241 
“ found him in a large hall paved with marble, each flag of which was scimraU'd 
“ from the other by a band of gold: llishkm was seated on a led carpet, 

** dressed in red silk and perfumed with musk and aml^p*. I sainted him, and 
“ he returned my salutation, and told me to draw near, on which 1 went up 
and kissed his foot. I then remarked two slave-girls, the like of whom 1 had 
“ never before seen; each of them^wore double ear-rings, and in each ear-ring 
‘'were two effulgent pearls. ‘How art thou, Hammad?’ said he, ‘and how 
“ is thy healtli?’ — ‘Well; Commander of the faithful!’ 1 replied. — ‘Dost 
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“ ihoii know,' said h«, ‘why I sent for thee?’ — ‘ISo,’ said I. — ‘1 sent for thee, 
“ said he, ‘on aecount of a verse which came to my mind, and the author of 
“ wliich 1 do not know.' I asked to hear it, and he recited to me this 
“ line: 

‘ One day, they called for their niornin{' draught, and a maid came, bearing a 
■ ewer.’ 

“ ‘That verse,' said 1, ‘hehmgs to a kasida hy Adi Ibn Zaid al-lbadi (4'.’ 
“ lie then ordered me to recite it, and 1 began: 

‘ From the very dawn of morning, the friends who blame my conduct, say: Wilt 
‘ thou never return to reason ? They blame me for the love 1 bear you, O daughter of 
‘ Abd Allah 1 you who hold my heart enchaine<l I They censure mo so often on your 
account, that I doubt whetluT those who reproach me be eiioiiiics or friends. 

“ I continiK'd then till I ••ame to these verses : 

One day, they railed for their morning draught, and a maid came, bearing aii 
‘ ewer. She held it out to be filled with wine bright ns the eye of a cock, and clarified by 
‘ the fill('r ; rough till nii.xcd with water, but, when mixed, delicious to the taste of the 

* drinker. On it.s surface floated bubbles like rubies, which, as it was poured out, re- 
‘ c<‘ired fro.sh lustre. With it was then mixed the water of the clouds, no stagnant, 

* foul, nor troubled water.’ 

“ Here Ilisham wjis in an ccstacy of delight and said, *JJravo!' " — Some 
Ollier circumstances are now mentioned in the narration ; fur instance, that the 
khalif told the slave-girl to pour out a drink [of wuw) for llammad, which she 
did : this however is not true, for Ilisham never ilrank wine; it is therefore un- 
necessary to i-ep<‘al them (.'»). — “ T'lie prince then told me,” continued llammad, 
“ to ask for what I liked. — ‘ May I J«sk for it,’ said I, ‘ he it what it may?’ — 
“ ‘Y<-s he replied. I then asked for one of the slave-girls, and he g|^ve them 
“ both to me, with what they wore, ami all that belonged to them.’' Ilisham 
then lodged llammad in his {lalace, and the next morning he sent him (o a 
dwelling which had bwii prepiired for him, and in which he found the two 
slave-girls with ail they jiossessed, and every thing which he reipiircd. He then 
prolonged his stay, and received one hundred thousand dirhems from the kha- 
lif. Such is the story as related hy al-llariri; hut (he fact could not have hap- 
|K'iied with Yusuf Ihn Omar ath-Thakall, fur it was not he, but Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-hasri (.vcc hix life, page 484), who governed Irak at the time; this rc- 
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sails Troni tiu; dalrs of Klialid's apiiointinriit and n'lnoval, and tin* noiuiiia- 
lion of ^nsn^. Ifaiinnad's <*idvenlnivs and tiu* aiurdolrs rt'laird of liini art* 
very iHiinerons. He was l)orii A. II. Do (A. 1). and liis flealli lo(»k 

place ill llie year loo (A. I). 77‘2): some say, however, flial lie ilied diirin.*; 
ihe khalifat of al-Mahdi, who was iiiampirali'd on Sunday, Ihh Zii 'l-llijja, 
A. II. loS (Oelolier, A. I). 77o), and who dieil mi the eve of Thursday, ihe 
y^lrd iMiiharrani, A. II. ICD Aii?;nsf, y\. I). TSo), at a village called ar-Had, in 
the di'pendeiKM'es of Alasahadan ((») ; a fael lo which Alar^\an Ihii Ahi llafsa (7^ 
alludes in fhe followin^i; verses: 

The noblest tomb after that of Muhammad, the prophet of the true direi-tioii, is a 
tomb at MAsabadAn. I wonder bow the hand which filled it with eartli did not lose 
its ti infers ! 

The death of Ilamniad was lamented in the followiii|; versi*s hv the poet sni*- 
named Ahn \ahya Alnhammad Ihn Kunasa (S,, hut whose rc^al naim* was Ahd 
al-Aali Ihn Ahd y\llah Ihn Khalifa Ihn Madia Ihn Onaif Ihn Ma/iii Ibii Dnwaiha 
Ihn Osama Ihn Masr Ihn Koain : 

Could precaution suffice a(;ainst death, precaution had saved thee frt>m what befel 
thee. May Ciod havt* mercy on thee, trusty friend! tin* sincerity of whose afftM‘tioii was 
never sullied. It is thus that time works ruin ; by it knowled{>i‘ is iJestn»y4‘d and tin* 
memorials of hjstory are effaced. 

Ilammad possessed hnt a 8li{;hl accpiaintance with the IrnejMuiins of the Ara- 
hie lan{]ua;{e, and it is said, that havin?; learned (he Koran hy heart from a 
written cojiy, he mistook the jironnneiation of n|)wards of thirty words 
(futff) ( 0 ). 

>1 This ;iiimlotr is frivcii in the euLtrarl from the Durrat ruhlislinl by M. ilc Sary in bis Antholot/ir 
farammatiraie. Set* pafu? 107. 

(2- See l)e Saey’.s Antholoyie, pagei n. 

(3; Malira, was a province in snuth Arabia, erlebrated for its breed of eaniel.s. 

The life of Adi Ibii /aid, translated from the Arabic of ilie h'it^b al-Ayh/liii, will be found in the 
Journal Astatiyue, 

(5; The anecdule will be found entire in Ibe Antholoyie (irammalicale. 

(6) MAsabadAii or SirwAii, a town in Persian Irak. (AbO T-FedA.) 

(7) M.dc Sacy has friven a short aceonnt of this poet in the Chrestomathie, lorn. 111. p. 518. 

(8: The poet suriiamcd Ibii KiinAsa, and rc.spectiii{^ whose real names (i^reat unrerlaiiity prevail.s, was a 
member of the Arabic tribe of Asad, and born at KOfa, A. II. 123 {A. 1). 740-1 1 . From that plaee lie re- 

CO 
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moved to BAghdfl'l, ^herc he settled. He had studied under the most eminent philologers of the school of 
KiUfa, and learned by heart the poems and pieces of clof|uence composed by the tribe of Asad. He was a 
sister's son to the celebrated ascetic, Ibrahim Ibn Adham Died at Kilfa, the 3rd ShawwAI. A. II. 


2t)7 (February, A. D. 823). The FihreH gives the titles of three of his works; one treats of the influence of 
the stars on the weather, Kitdb al-Anwd ; another on the ideas usually reproduced in poetry ; and the third 
on the poet al-Kumait's plagiarisms from the Koran and other sources. -'(FiArasi, fol. 98.) 

(9' See note (i3\ page 304. 


AJRAD THE POET. 

Abu Atnr (or Abu Yabya) Haminad Ibn Amr Ibn Yunus Ibn Kiilaib was a 
iialivo of Kiifa (or of Wasil by some accounts), .and a client by enfranchisement 
to the family of Siiat, a descendant of Aamir Ibn Sasa (1). This Ilammad, who 
is lietter known by the surname of Ajrad, was a celebrated poet and one of those 
(called Mukhadranai) who nourished under the Omaiyide and the Abbasidc 
dynasties. He did not, however, attain his reputation till after tlic accession of 
the Abbasides; before (hat, he bad been a boon-companion to the Omaiyide 
prince al-Walid Ibn Yazid, and it was only in the reign of al-Mahdi (hat he 
went to ilaghdad. Ali Ibn al-Jaad (2) relates as follows : “In the reign of al- 
“ Mahdi, the following persons came to Baghdad : Ilammad Ajrad, Muti Ibn 
“ lyas al-Kinani (3), and Yahya Ibu Ziad. They stopped in our ncighbour- 
“ hood and were intolerable for theii* wickedness and profligacy.” Ilammad 
Ajrad was a poet of a superior order; he and Bashshar Ibn Biird composed 
satires of a flagitious nature one against the other; (he pieces which he made 
oil Baslishiir abound in originality of thought, but their indecency will not 
allow me to insert any of them. Bashshar was so much annoyed by Hammad, 
that he composed on him these lines: 

On {joing to his tribe, you will lind his door locked (k), and it is only by lying con- 
cealed that you can meet him. Ask AbA Yahya how ho can obtain glory, ho who 
has taken an oath against every generous deed. 

The following verses also were made on him by Bashshar : 

An excellent man that IlammAd, did he but adore his Lord and say his prayers, llis 
face is pale (.*>] from drinking wine, but on the day of judgment, that whiteness shall 
become black (6]. 
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He was an arrow-maker by trade; some say, however, that he followed no 
profession, and that it was his father who made arrows. Gay and witty in 
his humour, licentious in his conduct, he was susiiected to be a Zindik (7) in 
religion. It is rtdatefl that an intimacy subsisted between him and an cniinent 
imam whose name it is not right to mention, and that tht;y afterwards (|uar- 
rcllcd ; he tlien learned that the iniain spoke of him eonlem|>luou.sly, on which 
ho wrote him these linos : 

If you cannot complete your devotions without revilinf; me, go toil with restless ani- 
mosity before friends and strangers. Yet for a long time you gave me a good charac- 
ter, although I persisted in disobedience to God’s lau ; it was in those days when we 
passed something about in leaden ewers (8). 

By the same : 

You swore, (my friendly monitor,) that if I again became love’s prisoner, you would 
blame me no more, but strive to excuse me. But what annoys me in you is this : you 
give counsel without being aware that you know not (the person whom / fovr) . 

The poetry and the adventures of Ilammad Ajrad are well known. He died 
A. II. 1G1 (A. D. 777-8). (Accounts varj' as to the manner and time of his 
death;) some say that he was a native of Wasit, and that lu* was put to death, 
as a Zindik, outside the gate of Kufa, by Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ihn Ali, the 
governor of Basra, in the year 155 (A. 1). 772). Others state that as he was 
going from al-Aliwaz to Basra, he died on the way, and was buried on a hill 
near the spot. By another account, his death is placed in the year 1G8 
(A. D. 784-.5). — When Bashshar Ibn Biird, whose life lias been already given 
{page 254), was put to deatli in tlie Batiha, his body was removed and inter- 
red in the tomb of Ilammad Ajrad ; and the following lines wire in.scribed on 
the grave-stone by Ahu Ilisham al-Bahili, who happened to pass that way : 

The blind followed the naked (ajrad), and they therefore sojourn in the same abode. 
'I'hey are both in the hands of M&lik (0) and in hell ; infidels go to hell. The regions 
of the earth said : How unwelcome to us is the neighbourhood of Hainmftd and Bash- 
shtlr I 

He received the surname of Ajrad from the following cireumstanec : — When 
a boy, he was playing on a very cold day, (|uite naked, with some oth(>r chil- 
dren, and an Arab of the desert, who w'as passing by, said : “My boy ! you are 
“ ajrad." This word means naked.— Mukhadram, or mukhadrinty is a term 
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generally employed to designate a poet who, like Labid, an-Nabigha al-Jaadi, 
and others, lived before and after the promulgation of Islamism. It is some- 
times made use of in a mom general sense, and applied to poets who flourished 
under two diflerent dynasties. {Arabs of the ileserl) have, been heard to pro- 
nounce this word muhadram and muhadrim {and their example is a gitod 
authority). 

(1) See Eicbhorn's Monumenta Uitt. Ar. Tab. VII. 

(3) AH Ibn al-Jaad, a hafiz, a traditlonist, a mnwia to tbe timily of lliabim and a native of Baghdad, 
died A. H. 230 (A. D. 844-tt). aged nincty-aix yean. During the last sixty yean of bis life, be fasted every 
second day. — (Al-YAfl. Ad-Dahabi, Tab.al-Huffdz.) 

(3) See note (4), page 43S. 

(4) He locked his door to avoid giving hospitality to the strangers who might arrive. 

(5) Literally: white. 

(0) That is: he will be punished as an infidel.— See Koran, surat 3, verse 102. 

(7) Zindik, synonymous with atheist. 

(8) That soiiiethiiig was wine, and they drank it out of leaden ewers lest it should be seen. 

(U) MAlik is the name of the angel who guards hell. 


AUR SULAIWAN AI^KHATTABl. 

Abu Sulaiman llamd Ihn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Khatlid) al-Khatlabi 
al-Busti was a jurisconsult, a philologer, and a traditionist. lie is the author 
of some clever works, such as the Gharih al-Tfadilh {explanation of the 
difficult expressions found in the Traditions of Muhammad') ; Madlini as~ 
Siinan {the distinctive marks of the Traditions), Iieing a commentary on the 
Sunan, or body of Traditions compiled by Abu Uawiid ; the Aaldm as-Sunan 
{signs of the 7V«r////o/i.v), containing an explanation of al-Bokhari's collection 
of Traditions; the kitah as-Shahdh (1); a treatise on the object of prayer; a 
work in which he corrects the mistakes of Traditionists, etc. When in Irak, 
he learned the Traditions from Abu All as-Saflar, AbA Jaafar ar-Razzaz, and 
others, and his ow'n authority was cited for Traditions hy al-llakim Ibn al-Baii, 
Abd al-Ghafli^r Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi, Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-\Vahhab Ibn 
Abi Said al-Khattabi, etc. {Ath-Thadlibi) mentions him in the Yatima, 
and gives the following verses of his composition ; 
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It is not the pains of absence, but the want of a sympathizing friend, which is tlie 
greatest affliction man can suffer. I am as a stranger to Bust and its people, yet Bust B44 
is my birthplace and the residence of my family. 

He gives also as his, the fragnienls which follow : 

Man may find a refiigc from (he most ferocious beasts, but there is no refuge from 
the wickedness of men. How many have escaped the lion, and yet you will not see 
one man uninjured by another. 

Be indulgent, and exact not the whole amount of that which is your clue. Spare the 
unfortunate ; for the generous man never rcM}uires full payment. Avoid excess in every 
thing and keep a medium ; efforts well directed, are fortunate in their commencement 
and their end . 

Other verses of his arc quoted hy the same author. — Ahu Sulaiman al~Khaf- 
Ukhi W’as tlie Ibn Salliim (2) of his time for learning, philology, rigid devotion, 
and fear of God ; he resembled him also as a professor and an author. He died 
at the town of Rust, in the month of the first Rahi, A. II. 3H8 (March, A. 1). 
998 ). — Khattdbi is derived from the name of his ancestor al-Khattah; hut 
some say that he xvas descended from Zaid Ihn al-Khattiib (•)), for whic'h rea- 
son it was that he bore this surname . — Husd means belonging to Jinst, a well- 
watered and wooded city in Kabul, bctw'ccii Herat and Ghazna. — Some |)ei’sons 
have Ix^m heaixl pronounce Abu Sniaiman’s name of Ilanul as if it were 
Ahmad, but in this they are wrong. Al-llakim Ibn al-Raii says: **1 asked 
** a native of Rust, the doctor Ahu ’l-Kasim al-Mozall'ar Ihn Tahir Ibn Miiham- 
“ mad whether Abu Sulaiman’s name was Ahmad or ilamd, some persons 
“ having said it was Ahmad; to which he replied that he heard Abii Sulainiiin 
** himself say : * Hamd is the name by which 1 was called, but as people 
“"wrote it Ahmad, 1 gave it up.’ Abu ’l-Kasim said also: ‘He recited to me 
“ these verses of his own composition ; 

"Whilst you live, flatter all men, for you are in the abode of deceit. He who knows 
my dwelling, and he who knows it not, will soon bo seen with repentance fur their 
companion (V). 

(1) This word it pointed differently In eich manuieript, end the work iteelf i« not noticed by Hajji Khaiifa. 

I luapeet that not being able to read the title, he omitted it. In the autograph IIS. it ix written 

(2) The life of Aba Obaid al-Klaim Ibn SalUm ii given in thii work. 

(3) See page 261, note (1). 

(4; The sole merit of the original linea eoniiits in aliiteration. 
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HAMZA IBN HABIB AZ-ZAIYAT. 

Abu Oiiiara Hamzit Ibu Habib Ibn Omara Ibn Ismail, a native of KAfa, and a 
client, by eiifraiichiscment, to the tribe of Akraiua Ibii Ribi at>Taimi, is 
more generally known by the surname of az-Zaiyat. He was one of tbe seven 
readers of the Koran, and had Ahti ’1-Hasan al-Kisiii for a pupil ; he himself 
had been taught to read the Koran by al-Aamash. The appellation of aa- 
Zai)-dt (the oilman) was giv<m to hiiii lieeause he used to transport oil from 
Kiifa to Huhvan, and bring Itack cheese and walnuts. He died at Hulwan 
A. IT. 156 (A. D. 772-6), aged seventy-six years. — Ilulwiin is a city at the 
farther extremity of Bid>ylonian Irak, on the borders of Persian Irak. 


IHJNAIN IBN ISHAK AL-IBADl. 

Silt Abu Zaid Hunain Ibn bshak al-lbadi, the celebrated physician, was the most 
eminent man of his time in the art of niedieinc. He possessed a perfect accpiaint- 
ance with the language of the Vondnitesy and it was by him that the work of Eu- 
clid was translal»l into Arabic. Thiibit Ibn Kurra, who came after him, cleared 
up the dilliculties of this work and pul it into better order. This was also the 
case with the Almagest and the greater part of those b(K)ks, composed in Greek 
by physicians and philosophers, which have Ik'cu rendered into Arabic. Hunain 
was the most lalxu'ious of all those who W’erc* engaged in this business of trans- 
lating; some works {it is true) were executed by others. Were it not for 
this, persons unacquainte<l with Greek could have derived no benefit from 
such works, and it is certain that tho.se which remain untranslated are useless 
except to him who understands that language. Al-Mamdn was particularly 
anxious to have books of this kind turned into Arabic, written out and 
corrected ; before him, Jaafar and other members of the Barmek family had 
encouraged the undertaking, but the efforts of al-Mamiin were much more 
successful than theirs. Hunain him.self com]K>sed a great number of useful 
treatises on medical subjects. The life of his son Ishak has been already given 
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{page 187). I have read in the History of the Physicians, that Himain wcin 
to the badi every day after his ride, and had water |)oured on himself; he 
would then come out, wrapped up in a l)ed-gown, and after taking a cup of 
wine with a biscuit, lie down, and sometimes fall asleep, till such time as 
perspiration should cease ; he would then get up, burn perfumes to fiimi{'ate his 
person, and have dinner brought in; tliis eonsisted in a large fattened pullet 
stewed in its gravy and a cake of bread two hundi'Ml drachms in weight : 
after supping the gravy and eating the fow’l and the bread, he look a sleep, 
and on awaking he drank four pints (/•<?//) of old wine; if he fell a desire for 
fruit freshly gathered, he took Syrian apples and (piinces. This was his huhil 
till the end of his life. He died on Tue.sday, 7th Safar, A. II. 2G0 {I)ee.einlH*r, 
A. D. 873). — In the life of his son, the meaning of the word J/utWi has lieen 
already given. — The Yondnites were physicians who lived laTorc the lime of 
Islamism; they were sons of Yonan (1), the sou of Yalith [J{tphei)y the son of 
Ntih {Noah). 

(1) Fondn is most probably an altered form of Iwvi; or Imvo. 


IHN HAIYAN. 

Abii Marw^n Ilaiyan, a native of Cordova, was the son of Khalaf Ihn Ihisaiii 
Ibn Ilaiyan Ibn Muhammad Ihn Ilaiyan Ihn Wahb Ibii Ilaiyan ; this Inst was 
a slave enfranchised by the emir (and Spanish Omaipde prince), AIkI ar- 
Kahman Ibn Moawia Ibn IIish.iin Ibn Abd al-Malik Ihn Marwan. 'Phis Ibn 
Ilaiyan is the author of the work entilhxl Kildb al-Muktabis Ji Tarikh at- 
Andalos {the book of him who desires information respecting the history tf 
Spain), and forming ten volumes : he composed also, on the same subject, the 
Kitdb al-Mubin (the discloser) (1) in sixty volumes. Abu Ali aUGhassani 
speaks of him in these terms : **■ He was a man advanced in age, profound in 
** knowledge, eminent by his information in polite literature (wherein he was 
<< deeply versed), the standard-bearer of history in Spain, the most elegant 
writer, and tlie ablest composer on that subject. He w'as an assiduous dis- 
<< ciple of tlie shaikh Abu Amr Ibn Abi ’1-Hubab(2), (the grammarian and pupil 
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Abii Ali ’I-Kali,) and of Abu ’1-Ala Said al-Baghdadi, whose work, the 
Ftisiisj he got by heart under his tuition. lie learned also the Traditions, 
and I heard from him this one: To felicitate y three (days) after the occur-^ 
** rence of a fortunate e{^ent, is to make light of friendship ^ and to offer 
consolation y three (days) after a misfortune, is to encourage ill luck to come. 
He died on Sunday, 27th of the first llabi, A. H. 469 (October, A. D. 1076), 
and >vas buried, on ihe same day after evening prayers (3), in the cemetery 
of ar-Rahad {the suburb), lie was born in 377 (A. D. 987-8).” Al-Gas- 
sani calls him a faithful historian, and Abu Alxl Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Alin (4) mentions him in these terms; ^Mbn llaiycin spoke with elegance and 
240 ‘‘ wrote \vilh pn‘cision ; he never intentionally admitted a false statement or nar- 
ration into his history. - After his death, I had a dream in which 1 saw him 
come towards me ; and I rose up and made him my salutation, which he re- 
turned in smiling. 1 then said to him : * What has thy lord done to thee (5) ?’ 
To wliicli he answered : ‘He has hiid mercy on me.’ — ‘And the history,’ said 
“ I, ‘ which you wrote ; did you repent of it (6) ?’ — ‘ It is true,’ he replied, ‘ I 
“ repented of it, but the Almighty received my excuses with kindness, and 
“ pardoned me.’ ” Mention is made of Ibn Haiyan by Abu Abd Allah al- 
llumaidi in his Jad\\*at al^Muktabis, and Ibn Rashkuwal in his silat. 


(i; For the title of this Mork 1 follov^ed the orthography of my manuscripts and of ilajji Khalifa's 
Bibliographical Uictionary, but the autograph manuscript writes it al~Siatln. 

(2^ Abd Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Azlz Ibn Faraj Ibn Abi ’l-lIubAb« the grammarian and native of Cor- 
dova, v«as the favourite pupil of Abd Ali '1-KAIi. His information in the sciences of philology, grammar, his- 
tory and the Traditions placed him in the first rank among the most eminent ihaikhi, and he merited ge- 
neral esteem by his piety and virtue. 11c died at Cordova on the eve of Friday the 30th of Muharram, A. II. 
400 (September, A. D. 1000). aged nearly ninety years. He i»as buried the nest day in the BusAfa cemetery, 
and the funeral service vvas said over him by the kAdi Ahmad Ibn Zikv^An. He drew his origin from the 
Berber tribe of Masmdda. - (Ibn BaslikuwAl’s Silat,) 

(.'D Literally : After the Asr. Sec note (11), page 340. 

(!• Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Adn al-MaAfiri, born at Cordovo, A. II. 440 ^. D. 1048-9), 
was celebrated as a Traditionist and a jurisconsult; pious and humble, he avoided society and passed most of 
his time in prayer at the great mosque of Cordova; and ardently devoted to the study of the different brandies 
of science, he spared no pains in augmenting his library and searching for rare books, lie died A. H. 012 
(A. D. 1119; - (Ibn BaslikuwArs Silat.) 

(0) The usual question in such coses. 

(0) His history was merely a worldly book, and such compositions might not be acceptable In the eyes of 
iiod. 
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KIIARIJA THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abu Zaid Kharija Ibn Zaid Ibn Thabit al-Ansari was one of ihc seven 
jurisconsults of Medina ; in the life of another of them, Abu Rakr Ibn Alxl 
ar-Rahman, we have given two verses which contain the names of all these docini’s 
(see page 264). Kharija was a tab( (1) of high eminence; he was a child in 
the latter days of the khalif Othman, and his father Zaid Ibn Thabit (2) was 
one of the greatest among the companions of Muhammad. The PTOphet said, 
in speaking ol Zaid : “ The most skilful among you in calculating the shares 
'* of property to which heirs arc entitled is 2iXiiA(j4f 'radukum^aidii)." Kharija 
died at Medina, A. H. 99 (A. D. 717-8), or 100. It is mentioned by Muham- 
mad Ibn Saad al-Wakidi, in his Tabakdty dial Kharija said : ** I liad d 
dream and methought I built up a flight of stairs containing seventy 
steps, and when I had finished, it fell down, and I am now in my seventieth 
year:” and that very year he died. Ez-Zuhri has given Traditions on his 
authority (3). 

(1) See note (2), page 4. 

See note [2), page 372. 

(3) The TabakAt aUFukahd givea a abort notice on Kh&rija containing aoine facta not mcntloiipd by Ibn 
KhailikAn, for M^hich reaaon it may find a place here: ** Abfi Zaid KhArija Ibn Zaid Ibn ThAbit, otic of 
** the seven juriaconaults of Medina, waa an imAm whoae authority and eminence were universally admitted. 
** He died at Medtira, A. H. 100, aged seventy years. As a mufti he gave opinions on points of law ; he 
** drew up also bonds and con\eyanres, and was consulted on questions relative to the division of inherited 
“ property, such as houses, date-trees, and money This last word may perhaps here signify flockn. 


KHALID IBN YAZID THE OMAIYIDE. 

Abu Hkshim Khkiid Ibn Yazid Ibn Moawia Ibn Abi Sofykn al-Omawi (member 
of the Omaiyide family)^ was the most learned of the tribe of Koraish in all the 
different branches of knowledge. He wrote a discourse on chemistry and on 
medicine, in which sciences he possessed great skill and solid information, and 

61 
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(on which) iio composed some epistles which show his profound instruction 
.'ind su[)crior taiunt. He learned die art {of cheinistij) from a Greek monk 
■ nr-Iiahib ar-RUmi), whose name was Marianos, and he treated of it in thret* 
t'pistics, one of which contains the relation of what passed lielween Marianos and 
himself, the manner in which he learned the science, and the enigmatical 
allusions employed hy his master. On this art he composed numerous pieces 
of verse, both long and short, which testify his abilities {as a poet) and his capa- 
city (as a chemist) ; besides which he wrote some good poetry on other sub- 
jects, as, for instance, the following : 

The bracelets which ornament the ancles of other females play loosely around the 
leg; but I see that the bracelets of Ramla move not, neither doth her heart. I love the 
family of al-AwwAm for the love 1 Boar her, and for her sake, I love her maternal 
uncles of the tribe of Kalb. 

% 

The poem from which these verses arc taken is of considerable Icngdi ; there is 
an anecdote told aliout Ramla and Abd al-Malik Ihn Marwan, which is so well 
known that I alistain from relating it (1). KhMid had a brother called Abd 
.4llali, who came to him one day and complained that he had t)cen treated with 
contempt and insult by al-WMid, son of Abd al-Malik. Khalid went imme- 
diately to Abd al-Malik and said: ** Commander of the faithful! al-Walid, the 
“ Commander of the faithful’s son, has treated his cousin Abd Allah with con- 
“ tempt and spoken disdainfully of him.” Abd al-Malik redected a moment, 
and then held up his head and said ; “ Verify kings, when th^ enter a city 
“ (by force), waste the same and abase the most powerfidof'the inhabitants 
847 thereof, and so will these d(t (2).” To this Khalid replied : And when 
“ we resolved to desti'oy a city, we commanded the inhabitants thereof who 
“ lived in afluence, (to olicy our apostle); but they acted corruptly therein: 
“ wherefore the sentence was justly pronounced against that (city) ; and we 
*' destroyed it with an utter tlestruction (3).” — “ Is it of Abd Allah that you 
are speaking?” said Abd al-Malik ; by Allah ! he cainc into my presence just 
“ now', and he did not open his mouth to utter a single fault of language.” — 
“Is it of al-Walid that you arc speaking (4)?” retorted Khalid.-- “If al-WMid 
“ s|)eak badly,” replied the klialif, “his brother Sulaiman does not.”— “ And 
“ if Abd Allah speak badly,” answered the other, “ his brother KhMid does 
“ not.” — Here al-Walid said: “Ik* silent, Khalid! for, by Allah! you are 
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not counted as one of the caravan or one of the troop Hearken, 

0 Commander of the failhful !" said Khalid ; and liirniiig then towards al- 
Walid, he addressed him thus: Fie upon thee! and who more than I is of 
“ the caravan and the troop? My grandfather Abu Sofy«in commanded the 
‘‘ caravan (6), and my grandfather Otl)a Ibn Rahia commanded the troop. 

Hadst thou spoken of little sheep and little mountains y and 7V/#/) and said : 

God have mercy on Othmdn I (7) we had acknowledged that thou wast in tlie 
right.” — This requires some explanation : the caravan was that of llie Koraisli, 
which Abu Sofy«in was conducting from Syria when the blessed Proplier inarched 
out with his companions to seize on it ; the news of this reached tlie inhaltitants 
of Mekka, and they went forth to defend the caravan^ having at their head Otlia 
Ibn Rabia. On reaching the Moslims, the combat of Radr ensued. Abii So- 
fyan ami Otba were lioth ancestors to Khalid ; Aim Sofyan fcy the father's side, 
and Otba by the mother's; for Hind, Otba's daughter, was the mother of Moawia, 
Khalid’s grandfather. The words little Jiheep and little mountains, etc.^ are 
an allusion to al-IIakam Ibn Abi '1-Aasi, the grandfather of Ahd al-IMalik, who 
had been banished to Taif by the blessed Prophet ; he there kept a flock ol* 
sheep and took refuge in a little mountain called al-Karma, where he remained, 
till 0thin5n, on his accession to the khalifat, recalled him; for al-llakam was 
Othmiin's uncle. It is said that the blessed Prophet authorised OthniAn to do 
so as soon as he came to powder. — Numerous anecdotes arc related of Khalid, 
but what is here given may suffice. He died A. H. 85 (A. D. 704). 


f) Rnmla ^talt fille df Zobnyr Ibn ElawwAm Ibn Khouwaylid ot d'Oumm ErrebAb, reninii*Kplbitf*; clli* 
caait sceur-germainc de Mossab Ibn Zobayr. Ramla fut d'abord dpoiisdc par un Coraychito iiommA OlhiiiAn 
tils d'Abdallah, doiit ellc eut uii lila nommd Abdallah Ibn OlhmAn qui devint rdpoui du Snucaynn lill« ilr 
Hossayn flls d'Ali. Apres la ddfaito el la mort d’Abdaiiah Ibii Zobayr, qffi dispiitait le ralifat a Abdclrnvlik fils 
de lUerwan, Khalid fils de Yezid ayant M en pdlerinage a la Mekko, dont Hadjadj <*lait gouvcrncur, y i^pousa 
Ramla alors veuve. Soucayna se montrait fort indocile A son mari Abdallah fils de Ramla. Un jour Ramla sr 
pr^senla au calife Abdelmellk, se plaignit vivemeiil de Chumeur de Soucayna et demaiida au calite qii’il cm- 
ployAt son autoritd pour la rendre plus soumise a son marl. Abdelnielik refuse ct dit: ** Que veui-tu y fairc? 
** C'est Soucayna fille de Housayn.— Que cc soft Soucayna, repliqua Ramla, je la vaus blen. Ma famllle (la 
** maison de Khouwaylid) a donnd le jour A la plus noble fille (FAtima), un mari (ElawwAm) A la plusillustrc 
** femme (Safiyya fille d’Abdelmottatib), une femme (Khadidja) A'l'homme le plus dminent (Mahomet), que 
** la famine de Soucayna (la maison de HAcbim) puisse sc glorifler d'avoir produits." - Abdelroelik, surpris 
de sa fiertd, iui dit: ** Ramla, je vois qu’Onva fils de Zobayr m'a trompd A ton dgaid (en m'engageant a per- 
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** mettre ton manage avec KhAlid). -11 c*a donnd au contraire un avis utile, reprii Ramla; car tu as tud mon 
** frire-germain Mossab, ct Orwa pensait avec raison que (sans Ic lien qui m'unit roalnlcnant a ta famille) je 
** saurais me vengcr de loi.’*— (AghAnl IV. f. 35 ei 36.) -Note communicated by M. Caussin de Perceval. 

(2) Koran, surat 27, verse 34. 

(3) Ibid, sural 17, verse 17. 

(4 1 Alluding to al-Walld's veil-known ignorance of pure Arabic. See Ab6 *l-FedA's Annals. A .11. 06. 

(5) A proverbial eipression, signifying, That is none of your business, you are not considered as one of us 
nr of our family. 

(6) At Badr, in A. II. 2. 

(7) Tliis will be eaplaiiied farther on. 


KIIALIU IBN ABU ALLAH AL-KASRI. 

•JSi 

Khalid al-Kasri, siirnatncd Abu Yazid and Abu ’l-Haitham also, was son of 
Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz, a descendant of the tribe of Bajila 
tliroufjb tliat of Kasr. Ibu al-Kalbi mentions him in the Jumharat an- 
ISitsab, (<ind traces up his geneaUtgj’') thus : Khilid Ibn Al>d Allah Ibn Yazid 
Ibii Asad Ibn Kurz Il)n Aamir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Ghainghama 
Ibn Jarir Ibn Shikk Ibn Saab Ibn Yashkor Ibn Ruhm Ibn Afrak Ibn Afsa Ibn 
Nudair Ibn Kasr Malik Ibn Abkar Ibn Anmar Ibn Arash Ibn Amr Ibn al- 
Ghauth Ibn Nabt Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan Ibn Saba Ibn Yashhob (I) 
Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan. — ^Khalid was appointed governor of Arabian and Per- 
sian Irak by llisham Ibu Abd al-Malik the .Omaiyide ; before that, in the year 
80 (A. D. 707-8), he was governor of Mekka. His mother was a Christian, and 
his grandfather Yazid was one of tlie companions of Muhammad. Khalid was 
counted among the most elegant and correct pulpiM>rators of the Arabian nation : 
he was also very beneficent and generous to profusion in his donations. On one 
of the days in which he gaic public audience to poets, a pci*son who had com- 
posed two verses in his praise entered the hall, but on hearing the long poems 
which the others recited, he thought his own too trifling, and therefore re- 
mained silent till they had withdrawn. Being then asked by Khalid what he 
wanted, he replied : *‘1 composed a piece in praise of the emir, but on hearing 
those of the others, 1 considered my own two verses as an unworthy tri* 
bule.” On tJiis, Khalid askexi to hear them, and the poet recited these lines : 
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You showered gifts upon me till you restored me new life; you bestowed on me with 
such abundance, that I thought you were in jest. But you arc beneficence itself; you B4H 
are the Son of beneficence and its father I Sworn brother to beneficence I that qua- 
lity cannot abandon you. 

Klialid then asked him what he requirtMi, and on learning from him that he 
was oppressed with debts, he ordered them to be paid and made him a present 
to a similar amount. — {The Ma/^) Jlisham Ibn Abd al-Malik wrote to him a 
letter, in which he said : *‘1 am told that a man stood up in your presence 
“ and spoke these words ; Gorf is beneficent, and so art thou! God is gene- 
“ rous, and so art thou! and that he thus .summtKl up ten qualities common 
“ to you and God. Now, I sw’car hy Allah ! that if you do not e\cul|xitc 
** yourself, I shall declare it lawful to shed your blood.” To this Khalid wrote 
in Teply ; It is true, 0 Commander of the faithful ! that a man stood up 
“ liefore me and said : God loves the generous, and J love thee for the lave 
God bears thee. But there is something worse than this : Ibn Shtikai 'l-Ba- 
jali (2) stood up before the Commander of the faithful and said : * Which do 
“you like best, your lieutenant {khalif') or your ambassador {apostle)'!' to 
“ which you replied : ‘ My lieutenant, most certainly.’ And then that man 
“ said: ‘ You arc the khalif {lieutenant) of God, and Muhammad is bis a|)Ostie 
“ {ambassador) (8).’ Now the punishment of death, indicted oii a {poor) man 
“ of the tribe of Bajila {such as / am,) is a less grievous thing to the world at 
“ large than that the Commander of tliu faithful should be an iniidel.” It is 
at-Tal)ari who relates this anecdote in his History. Doubts were east on the 
sincerity of Khalid’s religious belief, as he had built a church for his mother to 
pray in ; it was alluding to this, that al-Farazdak said : 

God corse the camel which came with swinging trot, and bore to us Khftlid from 
Damascus I How can he be an im&m (!») to the people, ho whose mother believes nut 
in the unity of God ? He has built for his mother a convent, wherein is a cross ; and 
through hatred, he has destroyed the minarets of mosques. 

In the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 120 (May, A. D. 738), Hisham 
deposed Khalid from the government of the two Iraks ; at-Talmri says in his 
History : “ Hishim deposed Omar Ibn Hubaira, governor of Irak, and confided 
“ Hte administration of that province to KhMid, in the month of Shawwal, 

“ A. H. 105 (March, A. D. 724); he afterwards rej>laced KhMid by YOsuf Ibii 
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Omar aih-Tliakan, cousin to al-Hajjitj. He deprived KhMid of his office for 
the following reason: A woman went to him (Khdlid) one day and said: 
‘ .MayOod direct the emir! I am a Moslim woman, and your admil (5) such 
“ and such a one, the Magian, seized upon me and forced me to the evil deed, 
“ and has made me hateful to myself.’ *To this Khalid said : *How did you 
find his prepuce (6) ?’ Hassan an-lSahati (the J\ab(itean) wrote to llishUm in- 
“ forming him of the circumstance, and at the moment (the letter came)^ Hishani 
“ had with him an envoy sent to him on business by Yilsuf Ibn Omar the 
governor of Yemen: he detained him till night had set in, and then called 
“ for him and gave him a writing, by which (his master) Yusuf was named 
governor of Irak, etiipowered to exact from Khiitid and his agents a strict ac- 
“ count of their administration, and authorised to leave liehind him his son asiSalt 
“ to govern the province of Yemen. On receipt of this document, Yusuf set 
out from Sana, accompanied hy a few persons, and proceeded, on the camels 
“ (of (he post establishment) to Kufa, where he arrived on the morning of 
“ the seventeenth day. lie immediately seirx'd on Khalid and his atimils, cast 
“ him into prison, examined into his conduct, tortured him, and iinally put 
“ him to death in the reign of al-Walid Ibn Yazid. It is said that he placed 
“ the feet of his prisoner between two pieces of wood, which he then forced 
“ tofp;lher until the feet were crushed to pieces ; he next placed the pieces of 
wood on the le{;s, which he broke in the same manner; then on the thighs ; 
‘‘ and lastly on the hack; when the back was broken, his victim died. Dur- 
“ ing these tortures, Khalid neither uttered a groan, nor spoke a word.” He 
was pul to death at Hira, in the month of Miiharram, A. H. 126 (October- 
Novcnihcr, A. U. 743); some say, however, in the month of Zu 'l-Kaada, 125 
. September, A. D. 743). He was buried during the night somewhere in Hira. 
This city lies at one parasang's distance from KAfa; and was the residence of the 
Mundir family, tlie kings of the Arabs.;— When Khalid was in Yusuf ath-Tha- 
kaii's prison, the |)oet Abu 'sh-Shaghb al-Absi comjiosed in his praise the fol- 
lowing verses, which are to be found in the Jlamdsa (7) : 

Lo 1 tho best of men, living or dead, is a prisoner to a Thakefite, and kept by them 
1240 in bonds I By Allah I though you make Khklid inhabit a prison, in which you allow 
him to walk — but as one oppressed with the burden (o/* Ats chains ) ; yet 'twas he who 
dispelled the misfortunes of the wretched, and poured forth his donations copious as 
a torrent, lie erected forjj^is family an edifice of honourable deeds, and bestowed his 
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^ giUU on the worthy and the undeserving . Though you imprison al-Kasri, you cannot 
imprison his name; you cannot imprison the bounty which ho sliows towards the Ara- 
bian tribes. 

YAsuF required of Khlilid the daily payment of a fixed sum, and he pul him 
to the torture when he did not comply. Ahd ’s-Shaghl> having composed these 
laudatory verses, transmitted them to Khalid, and received in return seventy 
thousand dirhems, which sum the prisoner was holding in readiness for the 
payment he had to make that day. At the same, time, Khalid excused himself 
for the inadequacy of the present, saying, “ You see whal state I am in;” and 
the poet returned the gift, with these words: “ It is not for money I hat I cele- 

brated your praises whilst you were in this state, but through gratitude for 
“ your kindness and your liounty.” Khalid sent it Ijack to him, conjuring 
him to accept of it, and Abd ’s-S^aghb at length consented to receive il. 
When Ydsuf was informed of this, he called in Kb&lid and said: “What 
“ induced you to do so? arc you not afraid of the torture !" — It is easier for 
** me,” replied Khalid, to die under the torture, than to abstain from la- 
** visiting wealth, especially on those who celebrate my praise.” — Abu l-karaj 
al-lspahani says that Khalid was a descendant of Shikk al-Kiihm (the dtvwer)^ 
and that ht^as the son of Abd Allah Ibn Asad Ibn Ya/.id Ibn Kura. “ Kiirz, 
says he, was a (mere) pretender (to an jirabic descent)', he was in reality a 
“ Jew, but, on the commission of some crime, he fled to the tribe of Rajita, and 
“ then entitled himself a Bajelitc. Some say that he was a slave to llie tribe 
“ of AM al-Kais and a son of Aamir Zd ’r-Rukat (Admir with the patch), 
** who was so called because he had lost the sight of one eye, and covered it 
“ with a patch. Aamir was son to AM Shams, the son of Juw^n, the son of 
“ Shikk the diviner, the son of Kaab.” Shikk was son to ibe aunt of Satib 
the diviner, who foretold the coming of the Prophet; a full account ol his 
interpretation of the dream relative to that event is given in (Urn Ilishthns) 
Sfrat ar-Rasdl (life of the Prophet) (8). Shikk and Salih were two of ihe 
wonders of the world: Satih’s form was that of a human body deprived of its 
members and lying prostrate on the ground ; his face was in his breast, and 
he had neither head nor neck (9). He could not sit up except when angry ; 
he then swelled and took a sitting posture. Shikk was half a man, for 
which reason he was named S^kk (Jiaf)\ he had only one arm and one Icfl* 
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Those two ticings were empowered (o make the predictions which are so ceie- 
l>ratcd (10). They were both born on the day in which Tar^a the divineress 
died ; Tarifa was the daughter of al-Khair ahllimyari and wife of Amr Miizai- 
kia (II) the son of al-Aamir Ma 's-Sama (12). Un their birth, she had them 
brought to her and spat in their mouths, pretending that she thus made them 
the heirs of her knowledge and her art of divination. She died immediately 
after, and was buried at abJohfa (13). Sbikk and Satih both lived six hundred 
years (14 ). — Kasri means belonging to Kasr Ibn Abkar, a branch of the tribe 
of llajila. 

t1 > Arabian genealogists are not agreed respecting the pronunciation of this iiamo; some say it is Yaihjob. 

(2i I hove been unable to procure any information respecting this person; and I doubt if this be a proper 
name. It may signify the son of the wretched BajeHte, and that the writer of the letter meant his own son. 

(3) Consequently. God loves you better than Muhamma^ 

(4) The iinAm presided at public prayers; and governors of provinces, such as Khhiid was, acted as imAms 
by virtue of their office. 

(5'r See page 444. note (3). 

(6i ft is needless to call to the reader’s recollection that Afoslims are circumcised. 

(7 1 SccHamAsa, page 419. 

(8) This most veracious narrative is reproduced by Abh T-Fcda in his Annals, vol. I. p. 5 et seq. 

(9) Ibn KhallikAn inserts these absurd fables, because they were currenlly believed by the Moslims, and 
are gravely related by their ancient authors as circumstances corroborative of the divine missioi^of Muhammad. 

(10) Those were predictions relative to the coming of Muhammad, as has been already said, and the rup- 
ture of the dike of Mareb. See M. de Sacy’s HHnoire lur divers Bvinemens de VUistoire des Arabes 
avant hfahomet, page 105. 

(11) See the extract from al-MasOdi given in the Memoir just cited, pages 151 and 208. 

(12) See Rasmussen’s Hist. arab. ante Islam, p. 43. 

(13) This place is situated between Medina and Mekka. 

(14) This could not be otherwise if they foretold the rupture of the dike of Mareb, and were still living at 
flic time of Muhammad’s birth, as grave doctors say. 


AL-KHIDR IBN AKIL AL-IRBALI. 

Abu '1-Abbas al-Khidr Ibn Nasr Ibii Akil Ibn Nasr al-lrbali (native of Ar- 
heUi) was a Shafite doctor, eminent for his knowledge of the law and of the 
doctriiuis {leculiar to his sect ; he was skilled in controversy and in the art of 
calculating the shares of inherited property to which each heir is entitled, 
lie studied at Baghdad under al-Kia al-llarrasi (AbA 'l-flasan Ali) and.llm 
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as-Shashi {/tbii Bakr)^ and ht* thci-e became acquainted with a number of the 
chief doctors. lie then returned to Arbela, where a college was Iniilt for him 
to profess in by AbA Mansur Saraftikin az-Zaini, the lieutenant-governor of that 
city. This college is the one called Madrasat al-KaUi (jhc college of the 
fortress). It was founded in the year 533 (A. D. 1138-‘J). lie gave lessons in 
it for some time, and was the first who ever pi'ofessed at Arbela. A great num- 
ber of excellent w'orks were composed by him on the inlerpctralion of iheRGU 
Koran, jurisprudence, and other sciences. One of his works contains six and 
tw’enly sermons, stated to have been pronounced by the Apostle of God {Mn- 
hammad), and all of them support(‘d by good authorities (I). Great nuiiihers 
studied under him and derived profit from his tuition, lie was a man of holi- 
ness, mortified life, devotion, and piety ; careless of worldly goods, and ani- 
mated with a soul sanctified by God. Ihn Asakir iiicnlioiis him with high 
commendation in his History of Damascus ; he had visited that city and ivsidcd 
in it for some time, hut returned afterward j to Arliela. Amongst those who 
linished their education under him was the doctor Dia ad-din Othinau al-IIad- 
bani (2), the expositor of {/Ibu Jshak as-Shirdzi s work) the Mnhaddab. (His 
life will he found in the letter ttin). Another of his pupils who attained emi- 
nence was his brother’s son, Izz ad-din Abu ’1-Kasim Nasr Ihn Akil Ihn Nasr. 
Al-Khidr was bom A. H. A78 (A. D. i085-G) ; he died at Arliela on the eve ol 
Friday, 14th of the latter Jumada, A. II. 507 (Fchriiary, A. D. 1172), and was 
buried in his own college situated in the suburb. His kpmb stands there alone 
and is an object of pilgrimage: I have visited it frequently. On his death, 
the vacant professorships in the two colleges were filled hy his nephew Izz ad- 
din {glory of religion)’, a man of talent, horn at Arbela in the year 534 (A. D. 

1 1 39-40). He was banished from that city by the sovereign al-Malik al-Muaz- 
zam MuzafTar ad-din, whose displeasure he had incurred, and proceeded to 
Mosul, where the following lines were addressed to him from Baghdad by his 
friend Yakut ar-RAmi (whose life shall be given later) : 

O son of Akil I dread not the violence of thy enemies, though they betray that ha- 
tred which was hidden in their bosoms. The day has come in which some men 
oblige thee to depart thy land, because they see in thee such merit as their own 
land never possessed . It is thus that the ravens detest the presence of the white falcon, 
whose plumage appears to advantage when contrasted with the darkness of their 
own. 
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In this h(* alludixl to the persons who traduced him and turned the soTereii^ii 
against him. This occurred, as far as I know, in the year G02 or 603 (A. D. 
r20r>>7], but Ihn Batish says that it took place in 606. That same year, the 
Georgians sallied forth and took IMerend, a city in the dependencies of Ader- 
hijan, near Arhela ; they plundered it, massacred part of the inhabitants, and 
led the rest into captivity. As this happened at tlie time of Izz ad-din's ex- 
pulsion from Arbcla, his son Sharaf ad-din {nobleness of religion) Muhammad 
was induced hy the circumstance to com])OSc the following verses : 

If {those of Arhela) drive unjustly (our) females from their homes and act with an 
excess of tyranny, wo have before us a similar example, in those whom the Georgians 
treated with cruelty and drove from Mercnd . 

This Sharaf ad-din had a groat talent for the Diibait (or couplet); 1 should 
give lierc some specimens of his composition, wero I not afraid of lengthening 
this notice ton much.— Izz ad-din dwell outside of Mosul in the convent of Ibn 
as-Sbahrozuri, and received a pension from the lord of that city. lie remained 
there till his doatli, which liappencd on Friday, 13th of the latter Kabi, or of 
the latter Jumada, A. 11. (Ill) (May or July, A. D. 1222), and was interred at 
Tall Tauba (3). Ills mother w'as aunt to Imad ad-din Muhammad Ihn Yu- 
nus (4) ; his son Sharaf ad-din died at Damascus on the eve of Sunday, 28lh 
Muharram, A. H. 633 (October, A.D. 1235), and was interred in the cemetery 
of the Sulis ; he was horn at Arhela, in the month of Riajab, A. II. 572 (.lanu- 
ary, A. 1). 1177). Ilt^studied jurisprudence under his father and Imad ad-din 
Ibn Yunus, aiul was taught Ixdlcs-leltres by Abii 'l-Harem Makki . — Saraflikin 
SiJI was a mamifik belonging to Zain ad-din Ali, the lord of Arhela and the father 
of Muzaifar ad-din ; he was an Armenian by birth, and a virtuous man, for 
which reason his master gave him his liberty, took him into favour, placed the 
highest confidence in him, and made him his lieutenant in the government, 
lie built a numlier of mosques in Arliela and the neighbouring villages, and 
founded the college of which we have spoken : he. raised also the walls of the 
town of Faid, situated on the road from Ba{<;hdad to Mckka (5), and left many 
other monuments of his piety, all erected at his own expense. He died in the 
mouth of Ramadan, A. II. 559 (August, A. D. 1164). 
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(1} Supported by good authorities: that is, accompanied i^ith the names of the Traditionists by whom they 
had been handed down. 

(2) Hadbdni is correct, not Uadidni, as in the Arabic ten. 

(3) Sec note (2), page 406. • 

\4) His life is given in this \vork. 

kHj This place, which lies half-way between KOfa and Mekka, is noticed by Abd '1-Feda in his Geography. 


IBN BASIIKUWAL. 

Ahii '1-Kasini Khalaf Ibii Abd al-Malik Ibii Masud Ibii Bitsbkiiwal Urn Yiisui' 
Ibn Daba Ibii Daka Ibn Nasr Ibn Al)d al-Karini Ibn Waiid al-Kbaxraji al-Aiisari 
al-Kortubi [descended from the yinsdrs of the tribe of Khazraj and a natiev 
of Conhwa)^ was one of the (];rcal learned men of Spain. lie composed a iinni' 
ber of useful works, amongst others, the Silat (gift), intended by him as a eoii- 
finuation to Ibn al-Faradi’s (1) history of the learned of Spain, and in which lie 
has eollecte<l ( the lives of) a great many persons. Ih? compost'd alst> a short 
history of Spain^ in which he displayed his usual ability, and a work called the 
Kitdh al-Ghawdmid wa 'l-Muhhanidl (hook of ohst'ure and doubtful allu- 
sions), in w'hich he mentions and specifies the names of the persons lo whom 
allusion is made in the Traditions ; in this work he follow’cd the plan adopted 
by the Khatib of Baghdad in his treatise written on the same subj(K;t. He is 
also the author of a little volume, in which he mentions those Traditionists 
who handed down the Muwatta (when j-et unpublished), on tJie authority 
of (their master) Malik (who composed it). He has classed their names in 
alphabetical order, to the number of seventy-three. Another small volume of 
his is entitled : The suppliants for God’s assistance under tribulations ami 
tnmble, those humJbly resigned to him in their wishes and desires, and those 
to whose prayers he hearkened, and whom he blessed with miraculous favours. 
Besides the above, he composed otiicr works. Abu 'i-Khattab Ibn Dihya says: 

1 learned from a note in the handwriting of my master'’— meaning Ibn Bash- 
kuwM — that he finished his Silat in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 
“ 534 (January, A. D. 1140), and that he came into tlic world on Monday, the 
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“ 3rd (some say the 8th) of Zi'i ’1-Hi^a, A. II. 494 (October, A. D. 1101). He 
died at Cordova on tlic eve of Wedne^ay, 8th Ramadan, A. H. 578 (January, 
A. I). 1 183), and was biiricid pn that Wednesday, when die afternoon prayers 
‘‘ were over, in the cemetery of Ibn Ablms, near the tomb of Yahya Ibn Yah- 
*'• ya (2).” — His father Abii Marwan Abd a1>!Vfalik Ibn Masud died on the 
morning of Sunday, and was buried on tlie evening of the next day, Monday 
25th of the latter Jumada, A. Ik 533 (February, A. D. 1139), at about the age 
of eighty (3). 


(1) His life is Kiven by Ibn RhallikAn. 

(2) llis life will be found in this work. 

(3) Abd al-Mallk was a Traditionist, a jurisconsult of the sect of Malik, and an assiduous reader of the 
Koran.— (Ibn DashkuwM*8 SilaU) 


KHALIFA IBN HAIYAT. 

Abu Amr Khalifa Ihn Ilaiylit Ibn Abi lliibaira Khalifa Ibn Haiyat al-Osfuri, 
surnamed Shabdb, a memlicr of the tribe of Sbaibau, a native of Basra, and 
the aullior of the 'I'abakdl (1), was a hdfiz versed in bistory, acquainted with 
tbe adventures of the ancient Arabs, and gifted with great talents. Al-Bokhari 
gives traditions on his authority in the Sahih and in his historical work (2), 
and he is cited alsf) by Abd Allah Ihn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abu Yala of Mosul (3), 
al-Hasan Ihn Sofynn an-Nasawi (4), and others; he himself quoted as his 
authorities Sofyan Ihn Oyaina, Yazid Ibn Zurai (5), Abu Dawud at-Tayalisi (6), 
Diirust Ihn Hamza, and others of the same class. He died in the month of Ra- 
madan, A. 11. 230 (May, A. D. 84.5). Ibn Asakir says, in his Mojam^ or 
alphalietical list of the great jurisconsults who followed the doctrines of the six 
imams (7), that he died A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5) or 246. — The relative ad- 
jective Osfiiri is derived from osfur (cartfianius iinctorum), a substance used 
for dying cloth red.— It is not known with certainty for what reason he was 
surnamed His grandfather Abu Hubaira Khalifa Ibn Haiy&t died in 

the month of Rajab, A. II. 160 (April-May, A. D. 777). Abu Amr himself 
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said that his graudfatlior Khalifa and Shoba Ibn aUHajjaj (8) died in the sf^anir 
month. 

(1) This is probably the work mentioned hy Hajji Khalifa under the title of TabaMt ar-KuwAt [Clauifica- 
tion of the historical TraditionistM) ; a sort of biographical dictionary. 

(2) Noticed by Hajji Khalifa in his Bibliography. See No. 2174. 

(3) See note (2), page 21 2. 

(4) The hd/iz Ahd ’l-AbbAs al-Hasan Ibn SofyAn Ibn AAmir as-ShaibAni an-Nasawi {of the tribe of Shai^ 
bdn and native of Ifasa in Khordsdn), studied jurisprudence under Abd Thaur (see page fi), and learned 
the Traditions from Ibn Haiibai and others. He was chief Traditionist of Khorasan while he lived, and he 
composed a celebrated Mmnad (see p. 323, note (7) ). Died in RamadAn, 303 (Alarcli, A. If. 010), at BAIouk 

a village situated at three miles from Nasa.— (Ad-Dahabi’s Tdrtkh aUUldm; MS. No. 010.'.— In the 
printed Arabic text of Ibn KhallikAn, the Ad/lx AbO 'l-AbbAs is siirnamed an^Naeri, not an-yatawi; fin* 
autograph manuscript has also an^yaeri, but this reading, I am inclined to think, is erroneous. 

(3) Abo Moawia Yaztd Ibn Zurat al-Absi (mamber of the tribe of Abe) al-Basri {native of Basra) was a 
Traditionist of great exactitude and information, learned, talented, and veracious. On the death of Ills la> 
ther, who was governor of Basra, he refused (through religious scruples) to accept any part of the inherit- 
ance which devolved to him, and supported himself by making baskets. He died A. II. 172 (A.D, 7HR-P).— 
(i4ft*iVi(;dm ax-ZdAfra.) 

(0) The hd/lz Abo DAwOd SulaimAn Ibn DAwOd Ibn al-JArOd at-TaiAlisi was born at Basra, A. II. 12t 
(A. D. 739). Ho possessed a high reputation as a TraditioiiisL Died A. H. 203 (A. D. 818-9). (Tabakdi 
al’Huffdz,) 

(7) The six ImAins, founders of the six orthodox sects, were AbA Ilanlfa, as^SliAfl. MAlik, Ibn llanbal, 
BofyAii at-Tbauri, and AbO SulaimAn DAwOd ax-ZAhiri. 

(8) The imAm Abd BIstAin Shdba Ibn al-UajjAj Ibn al-Ward, surnanied the Amir al-MAfuinhi (or 

commander of the faithful) in the science of Traditions, was a JBawla to the tribe of Alik >2X^, o branch ol 
that of al-Azd; his patron AbdA al-Ataki having been himself a Mawla to Yazid Ibn al- 

Muhallab the Azdite. He learned the Traditions from Moawia Ibn Kurra and a great number of the TAbU. 
As-Shaft said of him: Were it not for Shdba, the Traditions extant in Irak had remained unknown. Ai-Ma- 
dtni stated that he knew tw'o thousand of them, and SofyAn declared that the death of Shdba was fatal to 
the Traditions. He was a man of great learning, piety, self-denial, tenderness of heart, and holy life; a 
master of the elegancies of pure Arabic, and a poet. Died A. II. 100 (A. D. 77(1-7), aged 75 years.— (Ai- 
YAfl. Tabakdt aUMahoMithtn.) 


AL-KHALIL IBN AHMAD. 

Abu Abd ai^Rahman aUKbalil Ibn Ahmad Ibn Amr Ibn Tamim al-Farabidi 
(or al-Forhddi) al-Azdi al-Yahmadi was one of ihe great inaslera in the art of 
grammar, and the discoverer of the rules of prosody, which art owes to Jiiiu 
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its cre.'ition. 'rhes« fules he included in five circles (or classes), from which 
he deduced fifteen seas (or measures) (1); to these was added a sixteenth by 
al-Akfash (Saul Jbn Mdsaihi), who named it al-khahab. It is related that 
al-Khalil, when at Mekka, prayed God to licstow on him a science hitherto 
iiiidiseovered, and which none w'erc to learn but from him; and that on his 
I'clurn from the pilgrimage, the science of prosody was revealed to him. The 
knowledge which he possessed of musical rhythm and harmony must, however, 
have led him to the discovery of prosody, in consetpience of the close analogy 
which exists between them. Hamza Ibn al-IIasan al-Ispahani (2) speaks of al- 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad in his Tanbih ala lluduth at-T'ashi/‘(}l), and expresses his 
opinion respecting him in these terms : To enter now into the subject we 
intend to trc?at, it must be observed that Islamism never produced a more 
active spirit than al-Khalil for the discovery of sciences which w-erc unknown, 
“ even in their first principles, to the h^irncd among the Arabs. Of this, no 
** clearer proof can he adduced than the science of prosody; a science not 
laiiglii to him by any philoso{>hcr, nor drawn up by him on the model of 
“ some other previously known, but invenU.'d as he walked |)ast a coppersmith’s, 
“ on hearing the strokes of a hammer upon a basin ; two objects devoid of every 
“ (fuality which could serve .is a proof and an illustration of any thing else 
“ than their own form and shape, and incapable of leading to any other know- 
ledge than that of their own nature. Had he lived in days of old, and were 
**• the traces of his existence distant from observation, persons would have 
doidited that such a man ha<l been : one w'ho effected what none had ever 
“ done since God ci'eatcd the world; the production, namely, of the science just 
“ mentioned; the foundation laid by him for that structure, the Kitdb al-yfin, 
“ which contains the language of a whole people, and the aid which he gave 
“ to Siliawaih by furnishing him with that grammatical information out of 
which he, coinposi'd the c,eicbrated Hook (Kitdb) which is the ornament of 
'■* Islamism.” Al-Khalil was a holy, sagacious, sage, and grave man; one of 
his sayings was : “A man knoweth not wherein his preceptor is wrong, till he 
lakcth the lessons of another.” It is related by an-Nadr Ibn Shumail that 
al-Khalil dwelt in one of the (common) reed-cabins of Basra without having 
tw’o |H.‘ncc at his command, w'hilst his scholars were gaining wealth by the sci> 
eiicc he had taught them. He states also, that one day he heard him say : ** I 
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lock the door upon myself, so that my thoiij^his wander not abroad." lie 
used also to remark that a man’s if ason and inlellijvcnce reach perlbclion, wlieii 
he attains the age of forty, the age of Muhammad when God him foiih on 
his mission ; but that they undergo alteration and diminution when the man 
reaches sixty; the age in which God took the Prophet’s soul to hiniiU'lf. He 
said again, that the intelligence is clearest at the dawn of day. Snlaiman Ibii 
Habib Ibn al-IMuhallab Ibu Abi Sufra, the governor of Fars and Ahwa/., settle<l 
a pension on him and invited him by letter to come and .see him, to wbi(‘b 
al-Khalil wrote in reply : 

Let Sulaim&n know that I can dispense with his assistance ; that I am rich, lhoii{;li 'ido 
possessing no wealth : the treasure which 1 husband is my honest pride ; believing, 
as I do, that none ever die of mere poverty, and that no state of lift* can continue 
unchanged. (True) wealth comes from a ftower subject to no weakness: and with all 
the craR of the cunning, you i%*innot increase your store. Poverty consists not in the 
want of) money, but of soul ; that we well know : and riches arc in the mind, not in 
the purse. 

Sulaiman having, on this, stopped al-Klialil’s pension, the latter said : 

He, who formed me with a mouth, engaged to give me nourishment till such time as 
he takes me to himself. Thou hast refused mo a trifling sum, but that refusal will not 
increase thy wealth. 

These lines gave Sulaim,in great uneasiness, and induced him to write an 
apology to al-Khalil and double bis pension; tbc poet then pi'onoiinc.ed these 
lines : 


Sulaimftn has committed a slip which would All Satan with amazement, did in* hear 
it. Marvel not, if by chance a good deed comes from him; an inauspicious const(‘lla- 
tion sometimes sheds on the earth a genial shower. 

Al-Khalil and Abd al-Allah Ibn al-Mukafla once met togeiber and passed the 
night in conversation ; tlic next morning tlicy separated, and al-Klialil was 
asked what he thought of bis companion. His learning is gn^ater than bis 
** wit;” was the reply. A similar question was then addressed to Ibn al-Mu- 
kalla, who answered: *^His wit is greater than his learning.” — Among ilic 
works composed by al-Khalil must be noticed the celebrated Kitdb al^Ain, of 
which the subject is philology (4) ; the Kitdb aUArdd (fiis treatise on prosody); 
the Kitdb as-Shawdhid {examples of grammatical rules) the Kitdb an-Nobaf 
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(va 's-Shakt {treatise on the diacritical points and the vow^signs); the Kitdb 
an-Naghm {on musical intonation); and the Kitdh aUAvfdmil {treatise on 
tlwse parts of speech which govern others). The great majority of ihe learned in 
philology say that (he Kitdb al^AIn was not composed by al-Khalil, although it 
liears his name ; he merely began it, and having drawn up a portion of the 
commencement, he named it the AiHy but its completion was due to his pupils, 
mi-Nadr Ibn Shumail, al-Muwarrij as-Saddsi, Nasr Ibn Ali al-Jahdami (5), 
and others of the same class ; but the learning of which they there made proof 
was by no means proportionate to that displayed by al-KhaUl in the beginning 
of the work ; they in consequence suppressed that {mrtion, and replaced it by 
a new one of their own composition. To this must be attributed certain mis- 
takes into which al-Khalil could hardly have fallen. This has been fully treated 
of by Ibn Durustuya, in an instructive work which he wrote on the subject. 
Al-Khalil had a son whose intellect was very backward; this boy went one day 
into the room where his father was, and on finding him scanning a piece of verse 
by the rules of prosody, he run out and told tlic people that his father had lost 
his wits. They went in immediately and i*clated to al-Khalil what they had 
heard, on which, be addressed bis son in these terms: 

Had you known what I was saying, you would have excused me ; and had you 
known what you said, I should have blamed yon. But you did not understand me, so 
you blamed me ; and I knew that you were a fool, so 1 pardoned yon. 

It is said that he frequently recited the following verses, but without stating 
whether they were his own or not : 

“The ntansion of your friends is near;" said they, “how strange then that you 
“ should bo in sorrow I”— “What avail the mansion and their nearness," I replied, 

“ if the hearts themselves draw not near?” 

The following anecdote, related by himself, has been handed down to us : 

“ A ]ierson of a slow understanding came to me during some time to take 
“ lessons in prosody, but I could not impress any portion of it on his mind; 

“ so I said to him one day; ‘Scan this verse: 

* If you cannot accomplish a thing, leave it and pass to another which you can 
‘ accomplish.’ 
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And he began to scan it lo the best of bis abililiesy bill be then went away, 
and never came back. I was quitch astonished lhat, with all his stupidity, 
he perceived iny drift in proposing to him that verse.*’ Numerous anecdotes 
arc related of al-Khalii; it w’as from him that [Amr Jhn Othnum) Sibaw’aib, 
whose life we shall give in ihe letter atHy m'eivcd his knowledge of the different 
branches of philology. It is said that al-Khalirs lath«'r was the first person, 
after the time of the Prophet, who bore the name of Ahmad ; al-!\larziihaiii, 
ill his work called the Kitdh al--Muktahisy makes a similar statement on th(‘ 
authority of Ahmad Ihn Ahi Khaithania. Al-Khalil was horn A. II. 100 
(A. D. 718-9), and died at Basra, A. H. 170 (A. 1). 786-7), or ITo, at the age, 
it is said, of seventy-four years. It is mentioned, however, by Ihn Kani, in 
his Annals, that he died in the year 160; and Ihn al-Jawsi, in his Sliiizilr 
Ohid^ gives the year 130 as that of his death; this flagrant error has been 
copied by al-Wakidi. lie came by his death in the following manner: Having 
resolved on inventing a method of calculation so simple, that any servant- 
girl {who knew iV) could go to a shopkeeper’s without incurring the least pos- 
sible risk of being deceived by him in the sum she would have to pay, he en- 
tered the mosque with his thoughts occupied on the subject, and he there 
struck against a pillar, vvhich his preoccupation hindered him from jiercciv- 
ing; the violence of the shock threw him on his hack, and death was the 
result. Some say, however, that he was scanning verses wdien the accident 
happened. — Fardhfdi means belonging to Fardlmlj a branch of the tribe of 
Azd. Fardhid is the plural of fiirhud, a word which signifies a lions whelp 
in the dialect of the Azd Shanuwa tribe (0). Some say lhat fardhid means 
little sheep. ^Yahmadi is derived from Yahmad, ihe name of another branch 
of the tribe of Azd, from which gival numbers have sprung.— Al-Khalil fre- 
quently repeated this verse of al-AkhtaVs : 

If thou wan test treasures, thou wilt find none equal to a virtuous conduct. 


(1) These technicalities will be better understood from a perusal of the chapter, page 147, of Frcyiag'd 
Darttellung der Arabigehen AViAuiwf, or Samuel Clarke's Progodia Arabica. 

(2) Hamza son of al-Uasan (or of al-Ilusain, acc.ording to llajji Khalifa) was a native of Ispahan, as ap- 
pears by his surname. The best known of his works, entitled JdrXkh al-Omam {Hiitory of Peoplegh ^as 
composed, according to his own statement, In the year 330 of the Hijra (A. B. 061-2). His other works 

(>3 
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were, a UUtonj of’ Ispahan [TArikh IsbahAm («ee llajji Khalifa, *No. 2t42}, a Itislory of great men {TArikh 
Kibdr al’Otnam\ and ihc Tanblh^ here iiieiilioned by Ibii KhnIlikAii. None of the Arabic authori whom 1 
have roiisiiltcd, fiiniisli any additional in forma tiuii resperting him, the author of the Fihrest excepted. We 
read in that work : Hamza Ibn al~llasan, a native of Ispahan, u*aa a man of learning and an author.” 

w 

He then gives the list of his works, eight in number; three of which were collections of proverbs, the fourth 
rontained similes; the fifth was a treatise on prayers or imprecations '.pjJl ; the sixth, a 

eollertion of opistics; the seventh, a History of Ispahan; and the eighth, a treatise on the words in th^ Koran 
wliirliinay bercadindifrerciiimnnncrs, This last la probably 

the* work from rtliicli the paasage on al-Khaltl Ibn Ahmad la taken. It would appear, from what the author 
of the Fihrest says, that at the period in which he composed his work, Hamza was no longer living, and as 
we know that the Fihrest was written A. H* 377, wc must suppose that Hamza died before that year- M. de 
Saey, in the lOtli volume of the Itfdmoires de t institute Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Heltes-hettres, has in- 
serted a memoir on the first of the works above-mentioned. 

(3) This work is not mentioned by Hajji Khalifa. Its title signifies, The ttarning respecting the novelty 
of the Tashtf. This last word bears the signification of logogriph, and false reading of the Koran. The 
three iiiniiuscripts which give this passage^for the autograph docs not- all agree in the orthography of the 
title, which seems, however, to be an alteration of that which is indicated in the preceding note. 

(4) A copy of this celebrated lexicon Is in the Escurial library. It begins with the letter aln, whence its 
name. 

(3) Ahft Amr Nasr Ibn Ali al Jahdami, a celebrated hAfiz and a vase of science^ was a native of Basra. The 
khalif nl-Mustoiii having sent for him with the intention of naming him kAdi, he obtained permission of the 
g<»veriior to confer with God about it. Having withdrawn, he offered up a prayer of two ruAas and said : “ O 
•• my God ! if I have any valui? in thy sight, take mo to thyself." He then went to sleep and never woke 
.'ig.iiii. This happened in ihc year 2»0 (A. D. 8fi4^.— (Al-YAfl.) 

• fii SeeM.de Sacy’s Memnire sur t'lfistoire des Arabes avant Mahomet^ p. 157. 


KHLMARAWAIII. 

y\i)u '1-Jaish Klmmarawaili was the son of Ahmad Ibn T61dn, Avhose life we 
have already given {page 153) with some account of his father TAlun. On 
the death of Ahmad, he was unanimously chosen by tlie troops as his successor, 
and he thus hccame governor {of K^pt) at the age of twenty years, Ilis 
appoiiuiiunt took place in tlie days of the khalif al-Motamid. In the year 
^<0 (A. D. 889-90) al-Ifshiii Muhammad Ibn Ahi ’s-Saj Divdad Ibn Yusuf 
inarchc*! a large army from Armenia and Persian Irak against Egypt (1); hut 
Khuinarawaih gave him battle in the neighbourhood of Damascus and put 
hill) to flight. The greater part of the {invading) army surrendered, and Khii- 
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inarawaili advanced to the Euphrates, (oiw which) some of his troops (pns.u-t/) 
and took possession ot* Rakka. He then returned to Egypt, master of all that 
traet of eountry whieh extends from the Euphrates to Nuhia. • On the death of 
al-Motamid and the accession of al-Motadid, Khuinarawaih hastened to con- 
ciliate the new khalif by rich presents, and he thus obtained the eonlirmatioii of 
his appointment as governor of Egypt. He then expressed the wish that his 
daughter Katr an-Natla {tlew-flmp) should marry the klialif's son, al-Muklali 
Rillah, who was then khalif elect; hut al-Motadid said that he would marry 'i* 
her himself, and she hecame his wife in the year 281 (A.J). Hll/i-')). Towartls 
the end of that year, or, as some say, in the next, he consummated his mar- 
riage; the dowry settled on her by her father amounted to one million of dir- 
hems (2). It is stated that she posscssinl wit and hcauty to aii extreme degive 
one day, whilst al-Motadid was enjoying the pleasures of her soei«-t.y in a salo«»ii 
specially reserved for her use and into which no other dare enter, he haniled 
her the wine-cup and fell asleep on her lap. To ivlieve herself from his 
weight, she placed a cushion under his head, and went into the eoiirt of the 
palace, where she sat down. When he awoke and perceived her absence, In* 
fp)t into a passion and called her hy name; her answer proved that she was not 
far off, and (ivhenshe entered) he addressed her thus: “Have I not given you a 
“ mark of honour in choosing you for the companion of my private moments? 

“ Have I not given you the surest tokens of my affeetion and withheld it from 
“ the other females of my harem? and yet you place a pillow under my heail 
“ and leave me thus.” To this she made answer : “ Commander of the failh- 
“ full 1 am fully sensible of the high favour you conferred on me; hut one of 
“ the lessons given me |jy my father was, not to sleep with those who sit, or 
“ .sit with those who sleep.” It is related dial al-Motadid, in marrying her, 
had the intention of reducing the Tuhin family to poverty, and such was in 
fact the result, for her father made her a marriage-present the like of which 
had never been given before ; it is said that (amongst other objects) .slu; re- 
ceived one thou.sand mortars of gold (3). Al-Motadid required of him also to 
pay an annual tribute of two hundred thousand dinars (4) after defraying the 
salaries of all the government oflicers in Egypt and the pay of the troops. He 
continued to fulfd this obligation till the year 282, when his pages murdered 
him in his lied at Damascus, on Saturday night, the 27lh of Zii M-Kaada (.Tanu- 
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ary, A. I). 896). He was then thirty-two years of age. The assassins were all 
pul to death, and his body was borne in a bier to Egypt and deposited in tbo 
tomb of his fatlter near the foot of mount Mukaltam. His penmanship was 
most beautiful. He had for vizir Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad 
abMaridani, of whom we shall have again occasion to speak. When his 
daughter Katr an-Nada was conducted to al-Motadid, slie was accompanied as 
far as the Syrian frontier by her aunt al-Abbasa, the daughter of Ahmad Ibn 
Tiilun. They made a halt there, and their tents having been set up, a town 
was built on the same s|H)t and received the name of al-Ahbasa. It is still 
inhabited and possesses a handsome mosque and a well-frequcQted market- 
place. This statement is given on the aulliority of many well-informed persons. 
— Katr an-Nada died on the 9lh of Rajab, A. H. ‘287 (July, A. D. 900), and 
was buricnl in the Rusafa palace at Ikighdad.-— Al-Ifshin, tlie sonjof Ahd ’s-Saj, 
diiKl in the month of the first Rabi, ‘28B (March, A. D. 901), at Bardaa, the 
capital of one of the provinces of Adcrbijan; Arran, it is said. His father, 
Abii ’s-Siij, after whom the Sdjite junds (or troops) w'ere so called (5), died 
A. 11. ‘266 (A. D. 879-80), at Jundi Sabur, in the province of Khuzestan. 


(1) For the history of al-KMiln, see Frey tag's Selecta ex ilMorid, p. 24 et seq. 

(2) The manuscripts of Ibn Khallikin and AbA 'l-MahAsin have dirhems in this place, but dinars is pro- 
bably the right reading. 

i31 Mortars were an important article of the female toilet; they is ere used for pounding perfumes. 

;4] The dinar of that period has an intrinsic value of about ten shillings British. 

(5) The historians whom I have consulted furnish no information respecting these troops. 1 learn only 
from Ibn al-Athlr that Abd VSAj was appointed by nl-Mutawakkil to guard the road leading from Irak to 
Mekka, A. If. 244 (A. D 858-0). He was consequently protector of the pilgrim caravans. In 25.3 he received 
the command of the province of Kdfa; in 201 that of al-AhwAz, where he was defeated by the Zenj (see AbO 
'l-Fed&'s Annal's, A. H. 288); he then proceeded to Askar Mukram, and died at JundislpOr (A. II. 200 . on 
his return from the camp of Amr Ibn al*Laith, to whom he had been probably sent by the khalif with letters of 
investiture.— (Ibn al-Atlilr.) 
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ABU SULAIMAN DAWUD AZ-ZAUIRI. 

Abu Siilaiman Ditwud Ibn Ali Ibii Kbalaf al-Isbabani (na(t\'e of Ispa- 
han)^ generally known by the siirnaiuc of az-Ziibiri (1), was a man of greaf 
piety and sclf-mortillcation. He learned Ibe science {<f jurispruthmee) 
from Isbak Ibn Rahwaih and Abu Tbanr, and was a ninsl ardcnl partisan of 
the imam as-ShStfl, whose merits and praise, he celebrated in two works. He Rdll 
w’as Ibe founder of a particular sect (‘i\ and bad inanyilbllowers, who n*eeiv(*d 
the name of Ztihirites: his son Abu Bakr Muhammad, whose life shall be given, 
professed the same doctrines. Abii Snlainian was nominated chief professor 
at Baghdad (3), and it < said that be had amon(; bis auditors four biimlred 
weai'ci’s of gi’cen hoods (A). Tlie following anecdote is related by bims»‘lf; 

“ Tb(?i’e came one day to my public confemiccs a native of Basra, whose iuiiih- 
was Abu Yakdb as-Sliari(i ; he was dres.sed in two ragged cloaks (5), aiul bav- 
“ ing advanced of his own accoi'd to the place of honour, without Iwing 
invited to take it, be sal down by my ^de and said : * Que.stion me alioiit what 
“ you please.’ As I was almost provoked by his conduct, 1 told him, sneer- 
“ ingly, to treat of cupping (0). He immediately invoked the benediction of 
God, and related the mode in wbieb this Tradition bad been banded down ; 

‘‘ Jle who cups and he who is cupped (in the mouth of Jiumuda/i) have 
“ hmken the fast (7). He then gave the names of the Traditionists who traced 
“ it up as far as the 7'dhis(H); of those who traced it up tbrongb an iininter- 
“ rupted .succession of narrators to Muhammad himself, of those who explained 
it, and of the jurisconsults who cited it sis an authority for their doctrines. 

** lie then staled the various channels through which the following Tra> 

“ dit ion has jiasscd down : The blessed Pmphel was cupped^ and he 
“ gave the cupper his pays find were cupping a thing forbiddeny he 
had not given it to him (9). He next related tlie diflerenl models of tran.s- 
mission by which this other Tradition was received: The Prophet was 
“ cupped with a horn. He mentioned also other genuine Traditions respecl- 
** ing cupping, and some of middling authenlicity, suclt as these ; / passed not 
** by any band of the angels without their .saying: Order thy people to use 
** cupping (10 ). — The healing of my people is by three means: Cupping, 
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“ drinkinf' honcf, and cauterizing with /ire (1 1)^ anti olli<*r.s of a likt* import. 
“Ill- ilu-n {javo the Traditions of feeble authenticity, as, for instance: He 
“ nut cupped on such and such a day; at such and such an hour ; aftci' 
“ wjiieli lie mentioned the opinions expressed by physicians of every age on the 
“ subject, and lie concluded bis discourse with the remark that the use of cup- 
“ ping originated at Ispahan. 1 then said to him; * Tty Allah! 1 shall never 
“ scorn any person again.’ ” Dawiid was a man of a powerful mind, and it 
was said of him hy Abu ’1-Ablias Thaiab, that his intellect was gi-eater than 
his learning. Ilis birtli took place at Kufa, A. II. 202 (A. I). 817-8); some 
say, however, 201 or 200; he was brought up at Baghdad, and died ihere in 
the month of Zi'i ’1-Kaada, 270 (May, A. I). 884), or, by anotlier account, in 
Bamadaii of that year, lie was buried in the Shuiuy.i cemetery; hut some 
slate, however, that he was interred in [the court before) his house. Ilis son 
Aiiii Bakr Muhammad related that he saw his fatlier in a dream, and asked 
him what God had done to him, and that he replied: “He hath .shown mercy 
to me and indiilgeiice." lie then asked him if God had shown him mercy for 
the faults which he {God) had treated with indulgence? and his father an- 
swer(?d : “ 0 rny son ! the cast* of him who hath not obtained God’s indulgence 
“is terrible; it is the greatest of woes!” — Ilis family was of Ispahan. We 
have already s|)okeii of this place and of \\w,shunizi cemetery in some of the 
preccdiiij; articles {see pages 74 and 839). 

I ■ sihe e.rterion$f ^ ; he Mas so ciillrd because he tbunded his syslcm of jurisprudence on the 

v.rlerinr, or literal iiieatiinf^ of the Koranic tent and the Tradiiioiis; he thus rejected the Jimd (general consent 
of (he jiiii'ieiil iniAni.s}, and the iiVdj, or aiinlogical deductions. See note i2), paged. In this, he and hi.s 
tollo\MM‘< incurred the disapprobation of the most eminent doctors of the other orthodox sects. al- 
itukamit^ (bl. 50. etc.) 

'2 This one of the sii orthodox secU already mentioned in note (7), poge 493. 

:i See note ( 1 b page 55. 

( iloods were generally ^orii hy doctors of the law. A.Hh>Shart5i says however, in his commentary on 
\\\r Mukilmas ui' aMlartri, p. 20(i, (hat the green tailesdn, or hood, was worn by persons of rcspectahility 

•,:r This was a proof of his being a SAH, and that two great ahaikhg of that sect had left him their cloaks, 
.science, and uiithoriiy as legacies. The traiisniis.sion of the cloak by the master to the disciple is a custom 
of great aiiliiiiiity. The cloak worn by the SAiis was called by them khirka \ray), 
id> lie told him to treat of cupping, because he thought him mad; and a madman should know- well what 
that operation was. 
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(7) The rest of the Tradition is as follows: The one, on account of weakness which will arise from Inss of 
blood; and the cupper because he is not safe from some of it going into his mouth. - • Al-DokhAri's Sohih, 
MS. No. 2-f4, fol. 78 verso.) — The ancient Artibs performed cupping by srarifyiiig the part and siirkiiig 
out the blood by means of a horn. This Tradition is given in Matthew's Mishkdt al-Masdblh, vol. I. 
p. 474. . 

(H) Sec page 4, note (2). 

^9) Al-ltnkliAri's 5a/ft/i, fol. 78. 

(10) I give here the whole Tradition, of vihich the first words alone are mentioned by Ibn KhallikAn. If 
was handed down by Ibii MasOd, v»ho stated that the Prophet said so when relating his night-journey to hea- 
ven. Masdhlht MS. fonds Ducaurroi, No. 5, fol. 201 v. 

(11) Ibn KhallikAii gives the first words only of this Tradition. The Masdh'ih enables me to eompleie if. 


AL-MALIK AZ-ZAllIK MUJIR AD-1)IN. 

Alni Sulaiman Dawud, .surnamed al>Maiik ax-Znliir ]Miijir ad>diti {ihr. hril- 
liant prince, the protector of’ the Jiiith), was a son of (he siillan Salali ad-diii 
Ihn Aiyiil), and lord of aI-.Bira, a fortress situated on the Euphrates (I). IMen of 
talents and learning travelled from all parts to visit him, in consoijuencc of his 
pn'diloction for tlndr company. lie was the twelfth son uf Salah ad-diu, and 
came into the world at Cairo. His father, who was then in Syria, was congra- 
tulated by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil on the happy event, in a letter which contained (In- 
following passage: **This child, whom the blessing of God has brought into (he 
“ world, completes the numher of twelve sons, or rather twelve brilliant stars; 

God has thus presented to you (2) one star more; than to the patriarch Joseph ; 

your majesty saw them and you awake, whilst Jacob only saw his in a dream ; 
“he saw them making olieisance unto him, hut your majesty saw them 
“ making obeisance unto you, whilst the people bowed down before them. 

And lie, may he be extolled! has the power of augmenting your majesty's 
“ happiness in making you live to see them fathers and grandfathers." In 
these last words, al-Kadi ’l-Fadil expresses a thought which coincides with 
that contained in the following vci-se, taken from a poem composed hy al-lloh- 
tori in praise of al-Mutawakkil, just after the birth of al-Mota/./., that kha- 
lif’s son : 
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May you livn to obtain tho light of his counsels, and see his children grey and 
ngcii men. 

It lia.s iM'cn handed down by a number of persons that be used to say : 
‘Mf any one has a wish to set; Salah ad-din, let him lookat'ma^ for 1 re.senihle 
him more than any of his other sons.” Al-Malik az-Zahir was horn on the 
22nd of ZA ’l-IIijja, A. II. 573 (June, A. D. H78), or, by another account, in 
the month of Zi'i ’l-Kaada of that ye.ar. He and his brother, al-Malik az-Zahir 
(3) (Ghazi), of whom we shall make mention under the letter ghainy weft sons 
of the same mother. He died at al-Bira on the eve of the ninth day of Safar, 
A. 11. f)32 (November, A. U. 1234). 1 was at Aleppo when the news of his 

death arrived, and al-Malik al-Aziz, the son of his brother al-Malik az-ZMiir, 
set out imm(>diatcly and took pos.session of the castle of al-Bira. This place is 
situated on the Mesopotamian side of the Euphrates, and lies near Somaisal, a 
fortress on the Greek eoiifines. Somaisat is on the Syrian side, between Kalat 
ar-Rum and Malatiya ; it is separated from al-Bira by the river. 


(1) This forlress lies to the north-east ul* Aleppo. 

1^2) Literally: To him. The third person mbs generally used in addressing princes. 

(3) GhAzl's surname is written and that of his brother, Tho pronunciation of both is 

nearly the same; it is only a practised ear which can perceive tho difference between them. 


DUBAIS IBN SADAKA. 

Abii ’1-Aazz Dubais Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat Ahi ’1-Hasan Sadaka Ibn Mamur Ibn 
Ddbais Ibn Ali Ibn Mazyad al-A$adi an-Nashiri, surnamed Ndr ad-Dawlat 
(tight of the state), was prince of the Arabs (1), and lord of the city called 
al-Ililla al-Mazyadiya (the mansion of the Mazyad family) (2). Dubais was 
distinf'uishcd for his muniCcencc, generous character, and profound know- 
ledge of belles-lettres and poetry. He consolidated his authority during the 
khalifat of al-Miistarsbid, and obtained possession of many cities in Irak. The 
family to which he belonged was of the first rank, his father and his ancestors 
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(Jiaving possessed great power, as) we shall mention hereafter under the letter 
sad (see Sadaka). This is the person whom al-llariri meant, in his thirly- 
nintli Mdkama, by tlie words : Or else Dubais of the tribe of jisad (3). 
They Mrere contemporaries, and al-Hariri’s object was not only to gain his 
favour by mentioning his name in the Makdmas, but also to render homage to 
his merit (4). Dubais composed some good poetry, and I have read in Imad 
ad-dln’s Kharida^ in the History of Arbela by Ibn al-MustawH, ami in other 
works besides, that he was the author of the piece of verse rhyming in e, which 
contains this line: 

The love he bears your SnlainiAn has made him the slave of a passion, the slightest 
pains of which are mortal. 

I have found, however, that Ibn Bassani, in his Dqkhira, attrihiites this 
poem to Ibn Rashik, of Kairawan, and we have already spoken of it in that 
person’s We; it also seems evident that it was composed by Ibn Rashik, for he 
is stated in the Dakhira to have written it in the year 502, and it is improbable 
that Dubais, who was at that time a youth, could have produced verses of siilli- 
cient merit to become known in Spain and to be attributed to so eminent an 
author as Ibn Rashik: it is also to be observed that Ibn Rassam was perft'elly 
well acquainted with the poetry of the western Arabs. — Ibn al-Miistawli relates, 
in his History, that Dubais received the following lines from his brother Ba- 
dran, who was then far away from him : 

Tell Man8Ar(S], Ma8aiyab(6], and Dubaia that I am a stranger in a distant land. 

May they enjoy the Euphrates and the sweetness of its waters, since a share of it is 
withheld from me I 

To whfth he returned this answer: 

Tell BadrAn, who now, in a distant country, sighs for his native land— (and the man 
of noble soul is hover disappointed in his wishes]— tell him to enjoy the pleasures of 8i(U 
the moment, for care turneth grey the dark ringlets of hope. God holdeth control 
over the events which afflict mankind, and the {parched) earth itself obtains a libation 
from the cup of the generous man. 

Another historian informs us tliat Badrkn, the son of Sadaka, bore the hono- 
rary title of Tkj al-MulAk (the diadem of princes), and that he left Baghdad 
when his father was put to death, and retired into Syria, where he resided for 

64 
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soni« lime; ri-oni tlicnec he removed to Kgypt, and died there in the year 502 
(A. 1). 1 108-9;. lie possessed a talent for poetry, and the ktitib Imad ad-din 
has nionlioned him in the Kharida. Duhais was in the service oF the Seljiik 
sultan, Alasud Ihn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah, when that sovereign wsis en- 
camped outside of the town of al-Maragha in Adarbijan ; the khalif al-Mustarshid 
llillah was then with them, having ijeen obliged to accompany the sultan for 
reasons which wc shall explain in the life of al-Masild. On Thursday the 28th, 
or acconling to Ihn al-Mustawfi, the 14lh of Zii ’1-Kaada, A. II. 529 (A. D. 
1135), a hand of assassins broke into the khalif ’s lent and murdered him. Ap- 
prehensive of incurring the odium excited by this event, the sultan resolved on 
representing Dulxiis as the author of the crime; he therefore waited till the lat- 
ter came to present his ntspects, and was seated at the entrance of the imperial 
tent ; he then gave din^ctions to one of his mamliiks, who immediately slipped 
up iMdiind Duhais and struck oflT his head with a sword. After this execution, 
the sultan endeavoured to persuade the public that Dultais was the^author of 
the khalif’s death, and had therefore drawn on himself the just vengeance of his 
sovereign. Duhais was murdered one month after the assassination of the kha- 
lif. {Ahii Muhammad lldriln ibn al-Abbds) al-Mamiini says in his History: 

Duhais was pul to death on the 14th of Zu ’l-IIijja of that year, at the Gale of 

Khuwai (7). He had perceived a change in the sultan’s conduct towards him 
“ since the muixler of al-Mustarshid, and was frtHjiienlly inclined to take to flight ; 

hut his destiny prevented him.” It is slated, however, hy Ibn al-Azrak in his 
History \t*J' Mayafdrikin) that he was slain at the Tabriz Gate, and that liis Imdy 
was borne in a bier to his wife Kuhar Khatun, who was then at Maridin. This 
princess had it interred clo.se to tlic tomb of her father, Najm ad-din al-Ghazi, 
sovereign of Maridin, in the funeral chaptd erected over his remains iiMhat city. 
'I'he sultan then married the daughter of Duhais ; her mother, Sharaf Khatun, 
was daughter to Amid ad-Dawlat Ihn Fakhr ad-din Muhammad Ibn Jahir by his 
wife Zuhaida, the daughter of the vizir Nizam al-Mulk: of this we shall again 
speak in tlie life of Ihn Jahir. — An-Ndthivi means descended from Nashira Ibn 
Nasr, the chief of a branch sprung from llic tribe? of Asad Ibn Khuzaima. 

(1) See |uigc 174, note (3). 

(2) The tu^ii of al-Hillo lies between Baghdad and Kdfa. 
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(3' The following is ihe passage from which these words are taken: '*The crowd surroundetT Abi'k Zaid 
** and extolled him; they kissed his hands and thought to gain a blessing by loiichiiig his tattered raiment; 

this made it seem to me that 1 had Uwais al-Karaiii before my eyes, or else Dubais of the tribe of Asad." 
—See M. de Sacy's Hdrfrf. page 430. Pwais was one of the T&bts, and noted f(»r his piety. 

(4] It is related by as-Sbarlshi, that Dubais, on hearing the cumplimeiit paid him by al-IIarlri. sent to bim 
a great quantity of rich robes and presents to an immense value.— (De Sacy's Uartn\ page l iO.) 

(5) lilaiisftr was grandfather to Dubais and BadrAii. 

(6; Miisaiyab was probably a near relative to DadrAn. 

(7) This was one of the gates of MarAgha: the road from that city to the town of Khuwal passed through 
it ; whence its name. 


DIHIL IHN ALl •I^Km}ZAI. 

Abu Ali Dibii Ibn Ali Ibn Kazin Ibn Siilaiman, tb« celebrated poet, was a 
member of the tribe of Khuzaa. The author of the A^hdni {jives his {jenealojjy 
as follows: ‘‘Dibii, suriiamcd Abu Ali, was son to Ali Ibn Razin Ilpi Siilaiinan 
“ I|||i Taiiiiin Ibn Nahsbal, nr Nahbas (t), Ibn Kburas Ibn Khalid Ibn Dibii 
“ Ibn Ans Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Salaman Ibn Aslam Ibn Afsa Ibn Ilaritba Ibn Ainr 
“ Ibn Aamir Mnzaikiya (2).” The hhatih al-Ra{jhdadi says, however, that be 
was the son of Ali Ibn Razin Ibn Olbman Ibn AIhI Allah Ibn Riulail Ibn Warkii 
al-Khuzai. His family, which had settled at Ra{jhdad, was oriijinally from 
Kiifa, or, by another account, from Karkisiya. It is a{jain said that Dibii was a 
nickname, his real name bein{j al-llasan, or, according to others, Abd ar-Rab- 
miin, or Muhammad, and that his surname was Abu Jaafar. It is stated also 
that he vvas deaf and had a scrofulous swelling on the back of his neck. — — tt 
Dibii was a good pod, but scurrilous and addicted to satire; always n*ady to 
slander men of merit, and sparing none, not even the khalifs. He Iivc<l (how- 
ever) to an advanced age, and he used to say : “ For lifty years jrast I have gone 
“ about with my cross on my shoulder, but could find none to crucify me on 
“ it.” When be com|M>sed on Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi the piece of verse which 
we have inserted in that prince’s life and which liegins thus. The son of Shikht 
find his gang, etc. (see page IS); Ibrahim waited on al-Mamiin and complained 
to him, saying: “Commander of the faithful! Almighty God hath favoured 
“ thee above me, and inspired thee to show compassion and mercy unto me; 
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•* we are both of the same family, yetDibil insults me in his satires; I therefore 
pray ihee to avenge me .” — ** And what has be said,” replied al>M&mdn ; 
‘‘perhaps The .ton of Shikla^ eic.?" repeating the verses.*— “That is only part 
“ of his aspersions,” answered Ibrahim; “ he has ma.de on me worse than that.” 
— “Take example by me,” replied al-MImiin; “ 1 have borne in patience a 
“ satire made by him against myself, in which he said : 

‘ Docs al-ManiAn take me for a fool ? Did he not see, the other night, the head of 
* Muhammad ? I belong to the same tribe as those whoso swords slew thy bro- 
‘ ther and ennobled thee with the throne. They raised thy reputation long abased, 
‘ and drew thee forth from the depth of thy abjcclncss.' ’’ 

To this Ibrahim replied: “ Commander of the faithful! God hath given thee 
“ increase of forbearance and knowledge; none of us speak but out of the siiper- 
‘ ‘ abundance of thy knowledge, and it is in following thy example that we show 
“ forbearance.”— In the preceding verses, Dibil alludes to the conduct of Tahir 
Ibn al-IIiisain, of the tribe of Khuzaa, in besieging Baghdad and killing al-Amin 
Muhammad, the son of ar>Rashid, by which he secured die khalifat to al-Ma- 
iniiii. The history of this event is well known. It must be riicollcctcd also 
that Dibil himself helongcd to the tribe of Khuzaa. When the.se verses came to 
nl-Mamiln’s knowledge, he exclaimed: “May thecurseof God fall on Dibil! how 
“ impudent he must be to say speh a thing of me, who was bom in the bosom 
“ of the khalifat, suckled at its breast, and brought up in its cradle !” — A close 
friendship subsisted between Dibil and Muslim ibn al-Walid al-Ansari (B), under 
whose instructions he had attained proliciency in the art of poetry; and it hap- 
pened that al-FadI Ibn Sahl (whose life we shall give), nominated Muslim to a 
place under government in a certain town in Khorasan or in Fars, called Jurjan : 
Dib^ went tlicn to visit him, trusting to their mutual friendship for a good re- 
ception ; but as Muslim took no notice of him, he left him and composed thest^ 
vei'SPS : 

You were false in your friendship and it fell to ruin ; you exposed the ties of our 
mutual attachment till they were broken asunder. Yet I had lodged between my bosom 
and my heart a treasure of affection which long remained untouched. Spare me your 
reproaches: I expect nought of you I your honour is lust and can never be retrieved (k). 
Consider yourself as a gangrened right hand, which 1 have cut off; 1 bear its loss with 
firmness and my heart has taken courage. 

He is the author of the following amatory piece {ghazfil): 
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Marvel not, (fair) Salma I at a man who weeps {from hve), although (prey hairs 
cover his head (5). 0 my friends I how will you sleep when once my blood is 8he4i ? 
Blame none then for the wrongs I suffered ; it was my heart and my eyes which cun- BOO 
spired against my life I « 

A |KHMii of his composition in honour of al-Muttalih Ihii Alxl Allah Ihn Malik 
al-Khuzai (C), the emir of Egypt^ coi^ins this passage : 

O for the days I passed with aUMuttalib I days on which I pray heaven to shower 
its blessings I They wore to mo as a meadow and a paradise. All other favours but 
yours were ungrateful to me ; of all who existed, you alone were iny delight. You 
bettered me, or rather spoiled me, by your kindness; for you caused me to detest the 
kindness of others. . 

One of his sayings Wias: .‘Mf a man tell a lie, he incurs public abhoiTcncc; 

“ but it is the advantage of poetry, that the more the potd lies, the more he is 
praised : that is even not siiflicient ; the aiiditoi's swear : ' By Allah ! yon have 
“ done well !* so diat each false witness home in his favour is aecoinpanied 
with a solemn oath.” He related also the following anecdote: ^‘Sahl Ibn 
llarun (7), the eloquent ltdtih, was excessively avaricious; wt; were one tlav 
'* with him at his house, and we kept up the conversation .so long, tbat*luingei‘ 

<< forced him to call for his dinner. A dish was brought up, containing an old 
dry cock, which no knife could carve and on which the teeth could make no 
** impression. He took a piece of bread, and dipped it in the gravy, and turned 
over all the contents of the dish, but the cock's head was abs<‘nt. lie re- 
“ fleeted some time ; then, looking up, he said to the cook : ‘ Wheis* is the 
“ head?’-—* 1 threw it away, 'replied the other.— ‘Why so?' — ‘Becausi! I thought 
“ that you would not eat it.’ — ‘Thou didst think wrong, thou sennndnd!’ said 
“Sahl, ‘By Allah! I liate the man who would throw away Uie claws; judge 
“ then how I must feel towards him who throweth away the hca<l. The head 
“ is the chief part of the Imdy; in it are four of the senses; by means of it the 
“ animal crow’eth, and were it not for his crowing he would have no merit. 

“ The head bearcth the comh on which the cock prideth himself; it containctli 
“ the two eyes which have given rise to the proverb: Wine bright as the eye 
“ of the cock. Moreover the brain is a marvellous specill^ for pain in the 
“ kidnies, and never was a softer hone seen than that of the head; didst 
“ thou not know that it is better than the pinion of the wings, better than 
“ the leg, better than tlie neck? If it be the i-esult of thy sapient Judgment 
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“ that thou hast not eaten it, go and look for it.’ — ‘By Allah!' exclaimed (he 
“ cook, ‘I know not where it is ; 1 threw it away.’ — 'But I know where it is,’ 
" said Sahl; ‘thou haai thrown it down thy throat; but God shall call thee to 
“ an account for it!’ ” — Dihil was cousin to the celebrated poet Abu Jafar 
.Muhammad Ihn AImI Allah Ihn Bazin al-Kliuzai, surnamed Abu ’sh-Shis (8), 
who was one of those who celebrated the praises of ar-Rashid and comjtosed 
elegies on his death ; he made also poems in honour of al-Amin, that khalif’s 
son and successor. Dihil was Ikii'ii A. H. 148 (A. D. 7G.5); he died A. H. 
24G (A. D. 8G0-1), at Tih, a tow’n situated between Wasit in Irak and the 
provinces of al-Ahw.az. — His grandfather Bazin was a mawla Ixdonging to 
Ohaid Allah (9) Ihn Khalaf al-Khuzai, the father of Talhat at-Talhat (10). Obaid 
Allah was a kdlih in the service of the khalif Omar and chief of the government 
oilice (11) at Kiifa. Talha w'as governor of Sijistan and died in that province. 
The d(‘ath of Dibit was preceded by that of Ahii Tammam (//a4/4), whose life 
has Ik‘cu given (page <148) ; liis friend, the poet al-Bohtori, lamented his loss in 
an elegy which contains the following passage : 

♦ 

The abode of death, (he dwelling of llabtb and of Dibit, has increased my sadness 
and inflamed my grief. Dearest brothers I may the heavens never withhold from your 
tombs their genial rains; may they overshadow you with a dark cloud, shedding grate- 
ful showers. l.ong was the journey of him who announced to me your death ; a tomb 
is in distant Ahwkz, and mouldering bones repose at Mosul. 

'it! I Dibit means a tall camel. He ustid to relate that one day as he was pa.S8ing 
along, he saw a man in a fit of epilepsy; on which he went up and shouted in 
his ear, as loud as he' could, the word Dibilj and that the man rose up and 
walked away as if nothing had happened (12). 


1) In the Butogrflph MS. this nnine is written Nahnat. 

.2 Amr MiiznikiyA was the ancestor of the tribe of KhuzAn.— (De Sacy’s Mimoire Mur Viiistoire dei Arahet 
avnnt Muhammad, pagii liasiniisseirs liitL Ar. anteiilam. p. 42.) 

!3' Sir note (3), page 23. 

(4i l.iterally: You arc torn to pieces, and 1 see no means of mending you. 

(5) l.iterally: Whilst greyiicss smiles (or is bright) on his head.— The Arabic poets associate itilh smilr.s 
the idea of brightness, beniiisc the brightness of the teeth appears in smiling. 

(6) Al-Muttnlib was appointed governor of Egypt by al-Mamhn, A. 11. 108 (A. D. Rt3-4) ; he was deposed 
seven months afterwards, but was reinstated in his office the same year. Nineteen months later he was 
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driven out of Kgypt by as-Sarl Ibn al-Ilakain. The country was then in a very unsettled state, in rotisr> 
queiice of tbe civil war between al-Mamftn and his brother al-Amln.— (.Yu/dm.) 

(7) Hihl Ibn Uarhn was born in DastamlsAn an eitensive province lying between WAsii, 

al-Ahw A/, and Basra. He entered into the service of al-MAnihii and served him with fidelity as librarian 

By his wisdom and prudence, his talent for poetry, and his literary iiifurmallnii, 
he acquired great celebrity. He composed a number of works on diflereiit subjects, the titles of which arc 
given in the Fihrest and the Oiyfin at-TatvArlkh : one of them was an imitation of KaUla mut liimrio, and 
another a treatise in praise of avarice, his ruling passion. He was of a Persian family and showed a strong 
prejudice against Arabs. Died A. U. 245 (A. D. 85IMiO}. He was equally remarkaide for the elegance of 
his style and the merit of his poetry.— [^^arAtid; Fihrext; OiyAn at-Tnicdrihh^ tom. VIII.) 

(8) The printed text has nl-ShU^ not Abtl The latter is the true reading. This poet died A. II. 

195. — {Miraat uz-Zamdn,) 

^9) Obaid Allah; not Abd Allah, as in the printed text. 

(10) See in the life of Abd Allah Ibn TAhir. 

(11) See note (17), page 272. 

(12) This is not very intelligible; it means, |ierhaps, that Dibil's satirical character rendereil him an object 
of general apprehension, and that the terror inspired by his name was sufficient to expel the e\il spirit witli 
which the epileptic man was possessed. 


ABU BAKR AS-SHIBLI. 

Abu Bakr Dolaf Ilm Jahdar (or .laarar) Ibii Yunus, (bis nanio is thus iiisrrilH'd 
on bis loiiib,) siiriiamrd as-Sliilili, a celebrated s.'ilflt, was Iiorn and broiif'hl 
up at Baghdad, but bis family belongiHl to Kliorasan. This bigbly-respccled 
siifi followtrd tbe doctrines of tbe sect of Malik and bad for masters (i// the .spi- 
ritual life) al-Jiinaid and the other holy men of that epoch. He I'cnonnced the 
world atone of Khair an-Na8s.\j’s (1) assemblies, and then proceeded to Diinba- 
wend (Demavend)f of which he was governor at the time, and asked ol‘ the 
inhabitants immunity for bis jiast conduct; (he then gave in his dismissuni.) 
Tbe mortifications which he practised at the outset [of his religious career' 
surpassed all bounds : be used to apply a certain quantity of salt to his eyes in 
place of hohl or anfimonj- (2), so as to accustom himself to waking and to aid 
in keeping away sleep. He held the pure and holr law (the Koran) in extreme 
reverence, and at the beginning of the blessed month of Ramadan he I'enewiKl 
his devotional practices with increased fervour. “This,” he would say, “is a 
“ month which my Lord hath honoured; how much nioi*c thcri'forc should I 
honour it I” Towards the close of his life, he frequently recited this verse: 
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There arc many atalions in life, in which, had I filled them, my death would have 
been considered by the (sd/!) brethren (not a$ a reward but) as a punishment (3). 

• 

He went in one day to al-Junaid and, standing before him, dapped his hands 
(with grief) and spoke these verses : 

The objects of my love accustomed me to union with them, and union is sweet; but 
they have since repelled my advances, and a repulse is painful. When they resolved 
(to reject me), they protended that my crime was my extreme love for them ; but that is 
not a crime. No ! as true as the submission (of the lover) when ho meets his mistress I 
Not the beloved can only repay (the lover' $ patsion) by loving (Aim). 

1'o this al-Junaid replied : 

1 longed to sec thee, (0 my beloved /) but when I saw thee, sudden Joy overcame me, 
and 1 could not refrain from tears. 

The Khatib relates in his History that Abu ’UHasan al*Tamimi said: “1 
went one day into the house of Abu Bakr as^hibli attd found him in a state 
“ of exeiUition, reciting Ihest? verses: 

‘ Ifc who w'as accustomed to be near thee, cannot support thy absence. The slave 
‘ of love cannot sustain thy estrangement. Ilis heart secs thee, though his eye does 
‘ not.’ ” 

In the life of the preacher Abii Saad Ismail Ibn Ali, the khatib speaks as 
follows: *‘Abu Saad repeaf^d to me the following lines which, by his account, 
“ he had heard from Tahir al-Khathami, who mentioned that they had been 
recited to him by their author, as-Shibli : 

* Youth abandoned me ; my beloved also departed ; and a double fiow of tears 
* gushed from my eyes. Fortune was unjust towards thee, (unfortunate lover) I two 
‘ ( frietids) bade thee farewell, but thou hadst only one heart (to mpport the paint) " 

3G3 As-Shibli himself relates that, one Friday, he perceived a man out of his 
stmscs standing naked in the mosque of ar-Ruslifa (4) and crying out: “ 1 am 
mad through love of God !” On which he said to him: ‘‘Why dost thou 
* “ not go into the mosque and keep out of sight and say thy prayers?” To which 

the madman answered : 

“ They say to me : ‘ Visit us and pay us the homage to which we are entitled.’ But 
“ my present state dispenses me from all such obligations. Those who see the state 
** in which I am, and feel for it neither desire (5) nor dislike; — to love such persons 
“ I should consent even to hate myself.” 
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As-Shibli died at JJaglidad on Friday, the 2rih of Zfi ’1-lIij.ja, A. II. ;i3/i (July, 
A. D. 946), aged eighty-seven years, and was interred in the oenielery ol al- 
Kaizuran : some say, however, that his death look place in the year 33r», hut 
the former is the correct date. It is stated also, that he was horn at Sarra-maii- 
Raa. — Shihli means belonging to Shibla, a village in the dependencies of 
Osriishna, a large town heyond Samarkand, in Transoxiana . — Duniniweiul is a 
place situated in the canton of Rai in Persian Irak : some cull it Denuwernl, hut 
the Hrst orthography is more correct. 


(1) The rclcbrated ascetir ami great siifi doetor. Ahd T-llnsan Muhammad Urn l.*unaU. more generally 

known by the name of Khair an-Na»$Aj, ^as a nnti\e of SamnrrA and an inhabitant of Raghdad. He had 
tor masters in the spiritual life Sari 's-Sakati and the famous Abd Hamza Muhammad Ibn Ihrahini. Many 
anecdotes are related of his miraculous gifts. Ho died A. 11. 1)22 yA. 1). 03-1;, aged upwards of one hundred 
years. — (Ad-Dahabi; TAr\kh al~isldm, MS. No.Offt.) - Khair as ad-Htihabi prtuiouiu'es it, means 

Khair, or Good, the weaver. This historian relates that he came by his name in the following manner. On 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mekka, he passed through KAfa, where, as his comple\lun was very dark, a 
man stopped him and said: ** Thou art my negro slave Juc> and thy name is Khair." He remained in eapli> 
vity for some years and worked as a silk weaver, whence his name. His master at leiigtli relented and gave 
him his liberty, saying: **Thou wast not my slave." But JAmt, in his /^ires of theSt)ps (AIS. fond$ Am/ut' 
til. No. 115), gives a diflerent arcount of the origin of this appellation: according to him. our doctor was 
named Khair NueedJ {excellent among weavere), because be had been obliged to take to weaving In order 
to gain his livelihood, and his first essays proved him to hv already— by >>11 miraculous interfereiire of Vrovi- 
deuce - an able workman at the trade. 

(2) Sec Lane's Modern Egyptiane, vol. I., p. 41. 

(3) Death is considered by the SAlif as the greatest blessing which can happen to him who loves God, or, 

as they express themselves, to the lover; his soul is then delivered from the prison of the body, and obtains 
at length its long-sought union writh the beloved. Bad as-Rhibli therefore filled an eminent place 

in the world, his love for the Creator would have been less fervent, and his recompense in artcr-lifc 

less ample.— Such appears to me to be the meaning of this very obscure verse. I must observe also, for the 
intelligence of tho lines which follow, that the iti/li admit two modes of unton with the beloved; the one 
temporary, and the other cleriiul. The temporary union takes place during the ecstatic fits Jla. which the 
lover experiences, from time to time, in the practice of his devotional exercises; but these are mere transient 
favours, which tho beloved sometimes grants and often withholds, whilst the union cflected by death romainv 
unbroken and eternal. 

(4) Ar-RusAfa was the name of a qiiorter in the city of Baghdad. 

(5) The expression seems equivalent to detett 

not their ou'n state through the desire of being in mine. 
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ABU L-Ml)TA ZU ’L-KARNAIN IBN HAMBAN. 

Abu ’1-Miila Zu ’l-Karnain at-Taghlibi {belonging to the tribe of I'aghlib) 
was son to Abu ’l-Muzai&r Haindan, the son of Nasir ad-DawIat Abd Miiham- 
inad al-Hasan ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ilamdun. lie bore the surname of Wajih ad- 
Bawlat {honourable in the empire). We have already given the genealogy of 
the family in the life of his grandfather Nasir ad-Da\vlal {page 404), and shall 
not therefore rejjcat it here. As a |K)ct, Abu ’1-Mula was distinguished by the 
grace, expression and elegant turn of his ideas. The following verses are of 
his composition : 

When I see the loiters I and a entwined in a close embrace, the word Za'bt excites 
my envy. To embrace so closely, they must have felt, methinks, the pains of love (!'. 

Another of his pieces runs thus 

1 am ready to sacritice my life fur her whom I visited (m private ) ; I was then armed 
with my sword (to protect me againet jealous keepers], and her glances were sharper 
than its edge. I embraced her, and when my neck was encircled with her ringlets, 
then only did I (dare to disarm and) free it from the sword-belt. In that moment, the 
happie.st of us two in the enjoyment of our wishes, was the one who had suffered the 
greatest affliction from the cruelty of the other. 

Ath-Tlialahi, in his YatUna, attributes to him the piece which w'c have given 
in the life of Ibn Tahataha {page 114), and which liegins thus: 

She said to the fleeting image which visited me, etc. . 

But in his notice on Abu ’1-Muta, he states that these verses were composed 
by Ibn Tabatalia ; God knows best. — Abu ’l-Muta is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines: 

When we met together, and the hour of midnight cast over us a veil of obscurity 
which shed pleasure when unfolded, none ever passed a chaster night than we; no 
witnesses were there, except our eyes and our honour. No vile delator betrayed us to 
our foes ; no traitor ran with active foot to flenounce us. 

By .the same: 


When my mistress saw me as thin as a toothpick, she said : “This meeting is but a 
“dream, and thou art merely a fleeting image.” — “Not so,” 1 replied: “it is thy 
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“ absence- which altered my health ho that thou caiist nut dislinpuish the reality of 
“ my appearance from a false illusion.” 

The celebrated poet Abd al-Axix Ibii Nidiala eoin|)osed a {'real number ul 
piece's in honour of (ffanu/dn) Abd ’I-Miita’s father. Ahu ’l-Muta diinl in the 
montli of Safar, A. II. 428 (December, A. D. 103G). lie visited Kfjypi, ae- 
enrding to al-Miisabbihi in his History, during the reign of az-Z.ihir al-Oltaidi, 
the son of al Hakim, and was appointed hy him to the governinent of .Alexan- 
dria and its dependencies, in the month of Rajah, 414; he ix'inained there a 
year, and then returned to Damaseiis. 


(1} 1 have read many euupletR uii lliis subjeet, and must aekiio^A ledge that \htt is deeidedly the 

^orsf. 


RARIA AL-ADAVVIA. 

Ijmm al-Khair (1) llMiia, tin* daughter of Ismail, a woman celebrated for her 
holy life, and a native of Rasra, Indonged to the trilu; of Adi (y/dawia)^ and 
was allied hy enfranchisement to the family of Alik. She. was one of the most 
eminent among tlit; holy persons of the time, and the anecdotes relaU'd of her 
sanctity and piety ara generally known. Ahu 'l-Kiisim al-Kushairi says, in 
his treatise (on Sii/ism) (2); “She used to say, when holding converse with (Jod : 
“ ‘Consume with lire, 0 God, a (^presumpluou.s) heart which lovetli thee!’ 
“ and on one of these occasions, a voice spoke to Iut and said : * 'I'hat we shall 
“ not do ! think not of us an ill thought.’ — Sofyan ath-Tliaiii'i exclaimed one 
“ day in her prt?sence: ‘ (), what anguish is mine!’ on which .she .said : ‘Speak 
“ not a lie, but rather say: O, how little anguish is mine! If thou wert really 
“ in affliction, thoucouldst not sigh.’ — One of the sAli brethren n'latos as fol- 
“ lows: ‘ In my prayers I used to invoke Rabia al-Adawia, and she appeared to 
“me in a vision and spake: ‘Thy offerings were presented to us on of 
“ light and covered with napkins of light.’ — She often said : ‘ If my {good) works 
“ appear {to the world), I count them as nought.’ And one of her counsels 
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“ was: * Hide thy good deeds as closely as thou woiildst hide thy sins.’ ” — The 
shaikh Sliihab ad-diii as-Suhra\vardi (|UOtes the following verses of hers in th<* 
yiwdrif al-Madrif: 

1 reserve my heart for thy converse, {O Lord /) and leave my body to keep company 
with those who desire my society. My body is thus the companion of the visitor, but 
my dearly beloved is the companion of my heart. 

She died A. H. 135 (A. D. 752-3), according to Ibn al-Jawzi in the 
Shuzur al-Okudy but in A. H. 185 (A. D. 801), according to another autho- 
rity. Her tomb, which is situated on the mount of Tor, on the eastern sid<‘ 
204 of Jerusalem, is an object of pilgrimage. Ibn al-Jawzi has an article on Rabia 
in his Safwat as-Safwat, aud he there gives the following anecdotes respecting 
her, the authenticity of which is certified by a list prefixed to them, in which 
he enumerates the names of the persons through whom they pa.ssed down suc- 
cessively from Alula the daughter of Abi Shawwal to himself. lie sjiys : 
“ (/-/Ar/a), one of God’s excellent handmaids and the servant of Rabia relates 
“ as follows: ‘Rabia ii.sed to pass the whole night in prayer, and at morning 
“ dawn she took a slight sleep in her oratory till daylight; and 1 have heanl 
“ her .say, when .she sprang in dread from her couch: O rny soul! how long 
“ wilt thou sleep? kf'hen wilt thou awake? Soon thou shah sleep to rise 
** no more, till the call shall summon thee on the day of resurrection !' — 
‘‘ This was her constant custom (ill the time of her death. On its approach 
‘‘ .she called me and said: 0 Ahda\ inform none of my death and shroud 
‘‘ me in this gown. This was a gown of hair-eloth which she wore when 
“ praying, at the time in which the eyes of others were closed in sleep. 
“ I shrouded her in that gown, and in a woollen veil which she used to 
“ wear ; and about a year afterwards, I saw her in a dream clothed in a 
“ gown of green satin and a veil of green silk, the like of whieh for lieauty I 
“ never beheld. And I said: ‘0 Rfibia! what has become of the gown in 
‘ " which 1 shrouded thee, and of the woollen veil ?’ To which she answered : 
“ ‘Ry Allah! it was taken off me and I ifceived in exchange what thou seest 
“ on me; my shroud was folded up, a seal was put upon it, and it was 
‘‘ talpp up to the highest heaven, that by it my reward might be complete on 
“ the day of resurrection.’ — ‘It was for this,’ I observed, ‘that thou didst 
“ work when in the world.’ — ‘And what is this,’ she rejoined, ‘compared with 
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“ what I saw of Almighty God’s bounty to his saints!’ I then asked her in 
** Avhat state; was Obaida (3), the daughter of Ahii Kallah, and slie replied ; ‘ li 
** cannot be descrilx^d! by Allah! she has surpassed us, and i*eaehed the highesi 
“ plaee in paradise.’ — ‘ And how so ?’ said I, ‘ when the |M‘ople eonsidere<l 
thee far, far above her.’ To which she answered: * Rccatisi*, when in the 
“ world, she cared not what her state might l)e on the next morning or the 
“ next night.’ — ‘And what doclh Abu Malik Daighani ‘He visiteth Al- 
“ mighty God when he pleaseth.’ — ‘And Jlishr Ihn Man.sur (4)?’ — ‘Adinira- 
“ hie! admirable! he hath receivefl a recomjM'iise far lieyond his hopes.’ I then 
“ said to her: ‘Tell me a means hy which I may approach nearer to Almighty 
“ God.’ And she answered : ‘Think on him often, and hy that thou wilt, ai'ter 
“ a little while, be happy in thy tomb.’ ” 


(1) Omm al-Khair means the mother of Khair or of good, 

(2) Sec note (2), page 422. 

(3) Obaida, the daughter of KallAb. a celebrated saint, wept for her siti.4 during forty years, and then lo.^r 
her sight. - {Star at-SdlilM MS. No. Htt5, f. 28.) 

(4) AbA Muhammad Bishr Ibn MaiisAr as-Sulami ^belonging to the tribe of Sulaim) was relcbraled for 
his intense application to the practice of devotion. As a Traditionist ho is considered a sure authority, ami 
is cited as such by Ahmad Ibn llanbal. He died A. H. 200 (A. 1). 824-5).— (Mi rdt az-Zarndn, No. 040, 
fol. 00.) 


RAHIA AR-RAI. 

AbAOthman Rabia Ibn Abi AIkI Rahman Farriikh, a maw/n of the Miinkadir 
family which belongs to the triljc of Temlm, and afterwards a mawlu of the 
tribe of Koraish, was the great juriseonsult of Medina (in the second centun 
oj' lslaniism)y and is generally known hy the surname of Rahia ar-Rsti (1). 
In his youth he met a number of the Prophet's companions (nnd received 
instruction from them in Traditions and legal matters')', and from him 
Malik Ibn Ans drew some of his information. The following anecdote is 
related of him hy Bakr Ibn Abd Allah as-Sanani (a native of Sand ) : ^jj^^lik 
“ Ibn Ans came to our (Jotvn) and began to teach to us Traditions learned hy 
“him from Rabia ar-RM; for we were desirous of obtaining from him as 
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“ many as possible, founded on so gooil an autliority as that of Rabia. One 
“day, be said to us; ‘Why {then) do you leave Rabia sleeping in ibat 
“ amide over there?' We iiuinediately went to Rabia, and having avi^aked 
‘•him, we said: ‘Art thou Rabia?' — ‘Yes;’ was the reply. - ‘Art thou the 
“ p(!rson on whose authority Malik Ibn Ans gives Traditions?’ — ‘Yes.’ — ‘How 
“ tlieii does Malik enjoy (pnbtic) favour through thy means, although thou 
“ hast not accpiired it for thyself?' — ‘ Know ye not,’ replied he, ‘that an ounce 
“ of worldly wit goes farther than a caineMoad of learning?' " — Rabia was a 
great talker, and he used to say that he who keeps silent should be classed 
between him who is asleep and him who is dumb. Whilst he was one day 
speaking at one of his public conferences (2), an Arab, fresh from the desert, 
came in and stood for a long time before him, listening to his words; Rabia, 
who thought that the stranger was in admiration at what he heard, said to him : 
“0 Aral)! how do your |M*ople define elo(juence ?'’ The other answered: “Bre- 
“ vity combined with precision.’' — “And what is ineorrection (II)?'’ — “That 
‘ ‘ which thou hast been engaged in all day.” This answer covei'^ Rabia 
with confusion. He died A. 11. IDG (A. 1). 753-4), some .say 130, atal-Hashi- 
miya, a city built in the province of al-Anbar by as-Salh'ih, who made it his 
place of residence, but afterwaiils removed to al-Anbar. It was said by Malik 
Ibn Ans, that the .science of ji)ri.sj)rudence had lost its sweetne.ss sinci* the death 
of Bahia ar-Rlii. — I must observe that it is impossible to conciliate the statement 
made by .some, that he died A. II. 130, with the fact of his burial at al-llashimiya, 
the city founded by {the khalif) as-Sallah; for that prince, as it is agreed by 
all historians, did not obtain the khalifat till Friday, 13th of the latter Raid, 
A. II. 132 (29th November, A. D. 749). 


(1) i{ah\a ar-HAi, or more regularly Rabiat ar-HAi, means private Judgment Rabia. lie wa.s so called 
l)er(iij.«ie he drew many of his legal deriidomi from the fourth source of Muhammadan law, and which is enti- 
iliMlRAi (rtVtr, private judgment' or KiAs {analngi/\ See note (2), pagell.; The same system was fol- 
lowed later by AbO llontfa, whence the followers of his sect were called the partuans of private judgment 
AshAh nr^RAi . 

'2; Literally: At one of his sittings. 

(.1i imilll^rd here translated by incorrectivn, is employed to denote the contrary of eloquence; it 
ronsists ^Verbosity ami ideas inndequ.itcl^ eipressed. 
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\a-RABl IIIN Sl’LAIMzMN AL-MllUADI. 

The muazzin Aim Muhammad ar-Rabi Ihn Sulaiman Ihii Ahd nl’-.lahhar Ihii 
Kamil, a native of Basra, and allied hy enfranchisemenl to lhi‘ (rilx* of Miiriid 
[Murafii)f was a disciple of as-Shaii, and thronjrh him, most of the works eoni- 
posed hy that imam were handed down by oral dictation (1). As-Shafi said of 
him; “Ar-Rahl is the special traditionistof my words and works (2)." He said 
again, that none ever served him {so diiti/iillj ) as ar-Rahi (Jl); and he sometimes 
addivssed him in the^se words : “ 0 Raid ! could I feed thee with science, I should 
do The following narration is attributed to ar-Rahi on good authority: 

‘‘ When as-Shiifi was near his death, I went in and found with him al-Buwaiti, 
“al-Miizani and Ibn Ahd al-llukm (4). He l6oked at us and then said: ‘As 
** for thee, Aim Yakub! (meaning al-Buwaiti) thou shalt die in chains (f)} ; thou, 
Muzani ! shalt meet with various adventures in KgypI, and shalt make the time 
“ he rememliered in which thou wort the ablest rea^oner of the ago (G); thou, O 
** Muhammad! (addressing him.self to Ihn Ahd al-llukm) wilt pa.ss over to the 
“ sect of Afalik; and thou, 0 Raid ! shalt Ih: to me the most useful of all, in pro- 
“ pagating the knowledge of the works which I have composed. Arise* Ahu 
** Yakub! and lake charge of my class.’ ” Ar-Rahi then ndates that all which 
as-Shali foretold to them came to {Kiss, and that he might he said to have 
looked, at that moment, through a trans{)arent veil into futurity. In flie His- 
tory of Baghdad by the khaitb, (the same anecdote') is thus related, in the life of 
al-Buwaiti: Ar-Rahi Ibn Sulaiman said: We were sitting in the {ux^senee of 

** as-Shail, I, al-Btiwaiti and al-Muzani, when he looked at al-Buwaiti and spoke 
‘‘ these woixls: * Observe this person ; he will die in chains.' He then <'ast his 
** eyes on al-Muzani and said: ^Look at this man ; the time will he wherein he 
shall never explain a difficulty and he mistaken.’ 'ruriiing then to me, he 
** s{M>ke thus: 'By Allah! them is not one of the fraternity more useful to me 
"than he. I should like to fill him to the utmost with knowledge.’” .This 
Rabi was the last of those auditors of as-Shali who handed down, in fh(> 

sayings of their master. 1 found in the handwriting of the hdjiz Ahd^Azim 
al-Mundiri, the following verses, which he gives as ar-l\abi’s: 
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[Let thy) palicnco be exemplary [under misfortune), and how quick shall be thy deli- 
verance I lie shall bo saved who, in all his actions, serveth God with a sincere heart. 
He who leareth God shall not be afflicted, and he who hopeth in God shall go to that 
[)lace (henvett) for w’hich he hoped. 

Ai'-Ilabi died in Egypt on Monday, the 19th of Shawwal, A. H. 270 (April, 
A. 0. 884), and was interred in the Kara fa, near the north side, hard by {//le 
mosque of) al-Fokkai (7). Ilis tomb is surrounded by a railing, and at the head 
of the grave thci'c is a marble slab, bearing his name and the dale of his deatli. 
— Murddi means helongtnf' to Murad, a great tribe in Yemen from which 
many persons have sprung. 

(1) This is 6n additional proof of a circumstance already known, that in the first ages of Islamism. many 
lulhors never put their works in writing, but taught them to their scholars vfvd voce, ^ 

(2j Literally: Ar-Ralil is my rdiof (or Traditionist'. 

.*1) The disciples of learned men frequently filled the duties of servants to them. 

if' The lives of these doctors arc given by Ibn KliallikAn. 

(S) Literally : In thy iron ; that is, in the irons which shall bind thee. 

qi; Or; the most skilful in making analogical deductions. 

7) The mosque of aUFokkAi, a large edifice built by KAfAr, bears the name of AbA 'l-Hasaii Ali Ibn al- 
lfa.saii al-FokkAi (over whose tomb It was probably erected). His father al-IIasan was a brewer (Fokkda).— 
Al-Hokrtzi.j 


AR-RABI Al^.nzi. 

Abu Mulmnimad ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Aaraj al-Jizi, a 
native of Egypt and a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe of Azd, was 
UttUone of as-Shaii's disciples, but handed down very little of his master’s doc- 
trines : numerous Traditions are given by him, however, on the authority of 
Ibn Abd al-Ilukm. His veracity as a Traditionist is universally admitted, and 
be is cpiotcd by Abu Dawud {the author of the Sunan) and by an-Masai. “He 
“ died in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. D. 2.56 (November, A. D. 870), at Jtza, 
“ where bis tomb is still to be seen.” Such are the words of aUKudki in his 
Khitr^p—Jhi means belonging to Jiza,- this is a village opposite to Cairo, 
from which it is separated hy the Nile. In the canton of Jiza, and near to the 
village, are situated those stupendous erections, the pyramids. 
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AR-RABI IBN YUNUS. 

Abii ’1-Fa<ll ar-Rabi was the son of Yunus Ibii Muhaniniad Ibii Alxl Allali 
Ibn Abi Farwa al-Hafliir. — This last, whose real name was Kaisan, had been 
a slave {nimvla) to al-Harilh, by whom he was sold to [the khali/') Olbmilii 
Ibn Allan! — Ar-Rabi served {the khalif') Abil Jaafar al-Mansiir in ibe eajw- 
eily of a hdjib (1), and later, in that of a vizir, on the de{H)siliuii of Abu 
Aiydb al-Miiriani (whose life we shall give). Al-Mansur placed great confidence 
in him and treated him with signal favour; he said to liim one day: “Ask me, 
“Rabi! whatever you please;” and ar-Rabi answered: “ I .should wish you li> 
“feel friendship for my son al-Fadl.” — “Alas!” replied al-Man.sur, “know 
“ you not that friendship must have motives?” — “But it de|)ends on yourself,” 
said ar-Rabi, “ to have motives for loving him.” — “ And bow so?” asked the 
khalif. — “ Treat him with kindness,” replied Iheother, “and he will love you; 
“and when he loves you, you will love him.” — “By Allah!” exclaimed the 
prince, “1 shall love him even Iwfore I have motives for doing so; but tell me 
“ why you asked for him my friendship rather than any thing else?” — “For 
“ this reason;” replied ar-Rabi, “ when you bear him friendship, the sliglittrsl 
“ services he renders you will appear great in your eyes, and his greatest deli n- 
“ quencies will lie looked on by you as slight errors: bis faults will Im; [ronsi- 
“ dered by yon) as the faults of a child, and your protection will Im* for him as 
“ the naked intercessor." In this last expression, he alluded to the words of 
the poet al-Farazdak: 

The intercessor who goeth to thee clothed is not like the one who goeth to thee 
naked . 

Thi? verse belongs to a poem composed on Abd Allah Ibn az-Zul>air Ibn 
al-Awwam, at the period in which he aspired to the khalifat and {;ained po.s- 
scssion of Ilijaz and Irak ; this was in the reign of Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwau the 
Omaiyidc. Al-Farazdgk had then quarrelled with his wife an-Nawar (2), and 
they both set out from Basra and pi'ocecdcd to Mekka, in order that Alid^Allah 
Ibn az-Zubair might decide between them. Al-Farazdak, on arriving, went to 
slop with Hamza, the son of AIkI Allah Ibn az-Zubair, and an-Naw4r with Ibn 
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az-Ziibair's wife. The two hosts used ihoir induoncc in favour of their giiest§, 
hut Ihii az-Zuhair (^j ielded to that of his wife and) decided in favour of an- 
Nawar against al-Farazdak. The poet then made the verses of which we have 
spoken, and his words, the naked intercessor, became proverbial to denote any 
|M>rson whose intercession cannot he withstood. — AI-Mansur said one day to ar> 
Itahi : “ How sweet would he the w’orld, () Rabi ! were it not for death.” — “Say 
“ rather,” n?plied ar-Rabi, “that the world had not Iieen sweet. wero»it not for 
“ death.” — “And how so?” — “Rccause were it not for death, you would never 
“ have been sitting on that throne.” — “You are right;” replied the khalif. — 
t)n the approach of dealh, al-Mansur said to him ; “0 Rahi! we have sacrificed 
“ the life to come for a mere dream !” — The following anecdote is related by ar- 
Rahi : “ We were one day standing liehind al-Mansur (who was seated in his 
“ h(dl of audience), and a cushion had been placed on the floor for al-Mahdi, 
“who had been nominated successor to the khalifat; at that moment entered 
“ SMih, another of al-Mansiir’s sons, who had been endeavouring to obtain from 
“ his father the concession of some jiost of authority for himself. He advanced 
“ between the douhli; rank of courtiers which extended from the throne to the 
" entrance of the hail (.')), and in which they all held places corresponding to the 
“nobleness of their descent and the eminence of the posts they filled: he then 
“ stopped and addressed the khalif in elegant terms. When he had finished, 
“ aUMamsiir held forth his hand and said: ‘Come to me, my dear son!’ He 
“ then took him to his arms, and looki^l towards the priucijial persons {iresent, 
“ expecting to hear one of them celebrate the praises of his son and the high 
“ favour which his parent had shown him, hut this none of them dare to do 
through dread of al-Mahdi. Then Shahba Ihn Ikal at-Tamhni rose up and 
“ said : ‘ Admirable is the flow of w'ords which proceeded from the orator who 
2U7 “ stood liefoix* thee, 0 Commander of the faitliful! How eloquent a tongue! 
“What fine expi’e.s.sion! What sharpness of intelligence ! What copiouShess of 
“ language! and what an elegant turn of thought! But could it be otherwise 
“ ill one whose father is the Commander of the faithful, and who has al-Malidi 
“ for brother ? AVe must say of him in the words of thjj poet : 

‘ That noble courser may, by exertions, come up with his two competitors, for a steed 
* like him can keep pace with the best. Those two may outran him if he abates his 
‘speed; but Ihc excellent (sd/t/i) horse such as they outrun, is able to distance all 
‘ other rivals.’ 
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“ Tlio company were filled wilh admiralion at the address displayed l>y lln* 
“ speaker in making simultaneously the eiilogiiim of the two hrolhers, ainl hy 
“ this means not only satisfying the. desires of al-Mansiir, hut avoiding to otfeiid 
“ al-Mahdi. Then,” said ar-Rahi, “the khniif told me not to sufTer at-Tamimi 
“ to withdraw till he received a gift of thirty thousand dirhems, and this order 
“ I obeyed.” It is said that none knew who ar-Rahi’s father was, and tliat one 
day, a member of the Hasbimile [imperial) family entered into the j'.reseiiee 
ofal-.Mansiir and said repeatedly, whilst conversing with him: “My father, may 
“ God be merciful to him! did so and so.” On which ar-Rahi .said to him: 
“ How often wilt thon implore God’s mercy on thy father? Consider that thou 
“ art in the prcseiiee, of the C>uiniander of the faithful ('i-)*” "J’f* ihe other 

I'eplied : “ I can cxcu.se thee, O Rabi! for thou knowest not the value of anees- 
“ tors.” This retort covered him svith eonfiisioii. — (77/e khalif) Ahii .laafar al- 
Mansdr visittMl Medina and said to ar-Rabi on entering the eity : “ Find me s/uiie 
“ learned and intelligent ptirson who can point out to me the {chief) man.sions 
“ of the place; it is now so long since I saw the dwellings of my family.” A 
most intelligent and well-informed youth was discovered by ar-Rahi and pr«'- 
sented to the khalif; (during their excursum,) the gui<le did not make auv 
oliservations unless asked hy al-Mansur to do so; but he then proceeded, with 
great precision and beauty of expression, to furnish c*very retpiisite information. 
Al-Mansiir was so highly pleased with him, that he ordered him a consiili'rahle 
sum of money, hut the payment was delayed so long, that the youth found him- 
self under the necessity of asking for it, [and this he did in. the following man- 
ner:) As they |iassed hy the house which belonged to Aalika, the daughter of 
AIkI Allah and grand-daughter of Aim Sofyan, the young man said : “'J'his, f) 
“Commander of the faithful! is the house of that Aatika to whom Al-Ali 
“ was Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari (5) alluded in these lines: 

‘ Dwelling of A&tika I mansion which 1 avoid through dread of fuos, although my 
‘ heart bo fixed on thoet I turn away and fly thee; but yet unconsciously I turn to- 
‘ wards thee again.’ ” 

Those words caused al-Mansdr to reflect, and he said to himself that the 
youth must have here some reason for giving his information, without l/eitig 
asked for it. He therefore turned over the leaves of the poem from which the 
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verses were taken, and cxamimHl it, passage by passage, till he came to the fol- 
lowing line:' 

Wc see that you do what yon promise, but there arc persons, with deceitful tongue, 
who promise, but never perform . 

lie immediately asked ar-liahi if he had given the youth what had been 
awanied him, and was informed hy him, that a particular circumstance, which 
he mentioned, had caused a delay in the payment. The khalif then ordered 
him to give him immediately the double of what had tieen promised. 
The youth had certainly taken a most delicate manner of hinting the circum- 
stance, and al-Mansur showed great penetration in perceiving it. — The follow- 
ing anecdote is rclate<l hy Faika, the daughter of Ahd Allah and mother ol' 
Alxl al-\V,Miid Ibn Jaafar Ihn Sulaiman : ‘‘Wc were one day with the khalif 
“ al-Mahdi, who had just returned from al-Antiar, to which he had made an 
“ exeiirsion of pleasure, when ar-Rabi came in, holding a piece of leather, on 
“ which some words weiv! written in charcoal and to which was attached a seal 

com]K)sed of clay mixed with ashes and hearing the impression of the khalif 's 
“signet-ring. 'Commander of the faithful!' said ar-Rahi, ‘1 never saw any 
“ thing more extraordinary than this document; I received if from an Arab of 
“ the Desert who was crying out: This is the Commander of the fait! ful’s 
“ letter! shew me where to find the nuin who is called ar-Rabi, for it is to 
“ him that he told me to deliver ill Al-Mahdi took the letter and laughed; 
“ he then said : ‘ It is true; this is my writing and this is my seal; shall I relate 
“ how’ it happened?’ — To this we replied : ‘If it plea.s(! the Commander of the 
8(tt{ “ faithful (6).’ And he spoke thus: ‘I went out to hunt yesterday evening when 
“ the shower was over; the next morning a thick mist overwhelmed us and I 
“ lost sight of my companions; 1 then siiiTered such cold, hunger, and thirst as 
“ Cod only knows, and I lost my way besides. At tliat moment came to my 
‘ ' mind a form of prayer which my father {al-Mansur) had taught me, saying 
“ that his father {Muhammad) had learned it from his grandfather {^li), who 
“ had been taught it by {his father Abd Allah) the son of Abbas. It was this: 
“lie who sayeth morning and evening: In the name of God I and: by the 
“ might of God I fVe have no power or force but in God! I fly to God for 
“ protection ! I confide in God! God suffeeth me! We have no power or 
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**• force but in Crod, the High I the Mighty I He pi'olevleth, suffiveth, diiTcl- 
“ eth, and healelh— from fire ond flood; j'rom the fit H of house and fi'Oni eeil 
“ death I When I had utlerecl these words, (lod rai.sed up a lijjhl liefore iin-, 
and I went lowai*ds it, and lo! 1 found this very Aral) of ihe l)(\serl in his 
tent, with a fire which he had been just lif;hling up (7). * Aruh of the l)o.seii,' 
said 1, * hast thou wilhal lo treat a guest?' — MMsniounl,' sai<i he. .And 
I dismounted, and he said to his wife: < Bring heii* that Isirley.' And 
** .she brought it. ‘ Grind it,' said he; and she began to griinl it. I tlien ssiid 
to him: * Give me a drink of water;' and he brought me a skin in wliieli 
was a little milk, mixed with nioi*e water; and I drank thereof a drink 
** such as I had never drunk hefoi*e, it was so sweet! and he gave me one ol 
** his saddle-cloths and I laid my head upon it, and never did I sleep a sounder 
“ or a sweeter sleeft? On awaking, I .saw him seize on a poor miserable sheep, 
** and kill it, when his wife said to him: ‘Bewaii’i, wretched man! thou hast 
slain thyself and tliy children; your nourishment came from this sheep^and 
** yet thou hast killed it! \Miat then have sve to live on?’ On this 1 saiil : 
' Do not mind! bring the sheej) here;' and 1 openeiJ it with the knife. I wore 
in my bool, and I took out the liver, and having split it o|)en, I (tlaced it upon 
the lire, and 1 eat thereof. 1 then .said to him : ‘ Dost thou want any thing? 
“ 1 shall give thee a written order for it.’ On this, he hruu{'hl im* that piece 
“ of leather, and I wrote on it with a hit of burnt wood which 1 pickcnl up at 
his feet, that very note; I then set this seal on it, and told him to go and ask 
“ for one ar-Rabi, to whom he was lo give it.’ This note contained an order 
** for live hundred thousand dirhims (8), and al-Mahdi exclaimed, on learning 
it: *By Allah! 1 meant only fifty thousand, but since five hiindr(Hl thousand 
are written in it, 1 .shall not diminish the sum one single dirhim; and were 
“ there no more in the ti’casury, he should have it. So give him beasts of hnr- 
“ den and let him take it aw^ay.' In a very short lime, that Arab had nume- 
rous flocks of camels and sheep, and his mansion became a halting-place for 
*• those who were going on the pilgrimage, and it rt;eeived the name of the 
“ Dwelling of the host of al-Mahdi, the Commander of the faithful."— Ar-llahi 
died towards the beginning of the year 170 (July, A. D. 780), hut ut-l'ahari 
places his death in the year 1 09. Some say that he was poisonetl hy (the ueiv 
khatif) al-Hadi; but, according to another statement, he was ill for eight day.> 
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and ihcn expired. — Mis ancestor was called Abu Farwa because be wore a fur- 
red cloak (/imva) when brought to Medina, where he was purchased by Olh- 
luan ; having i-eceivcd bis liberty IVoiii that klialif, be turned grave-digger (fut/~ 
J'dr). lie was one of the captives taken at Jabal al-Khalil [the mountain of' 
al-KhaliV) (0). As for al-FadI, the son of ar-Rabi, we shall give his life. — 
The great and well-known quarter of Itaghdad, the Grant of ar-Ilabf, was so 
called Ix^causc the possession of it had been conceded to ar-Rabi4iy (//<« khaiij ) 
al-Mansur. 


(1> The h/IJfb was one of the principal officers at the courts of princes. He sat nt the door of the great 
hall when his master gave audience, and he might admit or exclude {hajab) whom he pleased. A curtain 
{Mjdb) was hung across the entrance of the hall, and the hdjib merely raised the corner of it up, when he 
chose to let an applicant enter. ** 

{'!) See the life of iil-Faraxdak, inserted by M. Caussin dc Perceval in the Journal Asiatique for 18.3-1. 

t.3] It was here necessary, for the sake of clearness, to paraphrase the text. 

(4j. Politeness and court-etiquette required that no wrords should be uttered before the sovereign which 
riiiglu call to bis iiiiiui the Idea of death. 

(.3) Abd Allah Ibii Muhammad al-AnsAri, surnamed al-Ahwoi and not al^-Akhwar, as ail the 

MSS. of Ibn KhallikAii have it, was a descendant, as his name indicates, of one of the An.sArs. He cultivated 
poetry, and such was the virulence of his satires, that (Imar Ibn Abd al-Aztz banished him to the island 
of Dahlak. in the Red Sea. On the death of Omar, bis successor Yazld Ibn Abd al-Malik recoiled him, and 
he died A. II. 170 ^A. 1). 795-(l^. — Oij/dn at •Taw Arikh. I perceive that in. the autograph MS. his name i< 
written correctly. 

Literally: The Commander of the faithful is predominant in opinion on the subjert. 

(7) According to the old Arabic custom. The dwellers in the Desert lit fires nt night to guide travellers 
to their hospitable tents. 

(H'j Ten thousand pounds sterling, at thn lowest estimation. 

fP) According to Abft ’1-FcdA, the river AbA Fotros or AujA has its source in the mountain of al-Klinltl, 
w hich must therefore lie to the north of Jerusalem. The town of al-Khalll or Hebron is situated to the south 
of that city. 


IlAJA IBN IIAIAT. 

Abu Mikdam Ilaja Ibn llaiat Ibn Jarwal al-Kindi (f^ the tribe of Kinda) was 
one of the learned [in the law), and the intimate companion of Omar Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz. ** I was one night with Omar,” said he, ‘*and the candle was just go- 
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** ing out, when I stood up to trim it ; but the khalif insisted on iny I'ciUi'iining 
seated, and he himself rose up to pul it in order. On this I .said: ‘How, 
Commander of the faithful! thou doesl it thY.self?’ doit,' replied he, 

“ ‘ (not as the Comnumd-er of the faithful hut) as Omar; and as Omar I return 
to my place.’ ” He related also the following circumstance: “ (One day,) RtM* 
when Omar was preaching from the pulpit, I estimated (hat his dress was not 
worth more than twelve dirhims(l); and he had on a waistcoat, a turhan, a 
** shirt, trow'sers, a mantle, a pair of boots, and a scull-ciip.” Many anecdotes 
arc I'clated respecting his intimacy with Omar. He was once with Abd al- 
Malik Ihn Marwsin when a person was S|)okon ill of in that khalif's pre.scnce; 

**■ lly Allah!” said the prince, ‘‘if God deliver him up to me, I shall make him 
“ feel the weight of my anger (2) !” ‘When he got the man into his power, he 
was about to wn’ak his vengeance on him, hut Raja Ihn llaiat rose up and 
said to him : “ Commander of the faithful ! God has done what was pleasing to 
‘‘ thee, so do thou what is pleasing to God and grant pardon.'’ On hcarin;; 
these woi'ds, the khalif not only pardoned the prisoner, hut (tvalvd him with 
psirticular favour. Raja Ihn llaiat died A. II. 112 (A. D. 730-1). The colour 
of his hair was red and that of his heard white (3' . 


(1) About seven shillings. 

(2) Literally : I shall do and act. See note (13), page 73. 

(3) KajA Ihn Ifait was one of the most eminent doctors of the law in the days of primitive I.sianiisiii. lie 
taught Traditions on the authority of some of the principal TAbit, and others, such as az>/uhri and KatAda, 
gave some Traditions on his authority. All the doctors are unanimous in extolling his srieiice and merits, 
and it is quite sufficient to say in his praise, that he was the companion, night and day, of the virtiioiJ.s Omar 
Ibn Abd al-Aztz. The family of RajA inhabited Palestine, to which country they hail removed from AfaisAn. 
-(Tab. al-FokahA, fol. 211.) 


RUBA IBN AI^AJJAJ. 

Ahu Muhammad RAba Ibn Ahi ’sh-Sh5tlia Ahd Allah Ihn IVmImi was a memher 
of the tribe of Saad (as-Saadi), which is a branch of that of Tamim (al-Ta~ 
mui'mi), and a native of Basra. He and his father (who was surnamed al-Ajjaj) 
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wi'i-e IkiiIi ri'irl trilled f'oi' (heir poetical pieces in lhal style oi' cotufiosilimi called 
rajaz (I); (hi- produclioiis of each, roriiiiii{j two sefiarate volumes, are all oi' the 
raja-, class and testify the (^reat abilities of their authors. Riiba was an able 
critic in philoloit'y and pitssessed a perfect acquaintance with the rare and obso- 
lete terms of the lan{pia(];e. 'I'he foliowinj' anecdote is related by the gramma- 
rian Yunus Ibn lluhib (2): was at Ahii Amr Ibn al-Ala’s, when Shubail Ibn 

Orwa ad-l)ahui entered. Abu Amr rose up to receive him, and haviu(|; 

“ placed on the floor (he saddle-cloth of his mule that his visitor mi{;ht sit down 
on it, he entered into eonversatioii with him. Diiriiif; their discourse, Shu- 
hail said to Ahu Amr: ‘I asked your friend Kiiba the derivation of his name, 
hut he did not know it.’ On heariiq; Riiba spoken of in this manner, I could 
not refrain from sayiiq; : ^ You must {at least) suppose that Maad the son of 
“ Adiian spoke better Arabic than Ruha or his father (.‘1): now, do you know 
what four (hiiif's art' called riiha^ and (hat I am (he humble disciple of 
Kuba.'’ Shubail was unable to reply, and relirt-d highly oflended; on which 
“ Ahii Amr turned to me and said : ‘TJiere is a respectable man who conics to 
“ our conferences and shows ns due deference, yet you have oll'cndcd him by the 


“ manner in which you addressed him.' — ‘ But 1 could not contain myself,' 
“ replied I, ‘on heaiiiqj him speak of Ruba as he did.’ — ‘And are you autho- 


rised,’ said Abu Amr, ‘to correct the faults of others?”' Yunus (hen {pivc 


the four meanings of (he word riiba, which are : 1 . Any substance employed as 
rennet to coagulate milk ; ‘i. A portion of (he night ; The wants of a |M-rson, 
ex. He cannot sapply the wants ly\\ha) of his f 'amilr, (hat is, (hitq's of which 
they stand in need and which they rely on him to procure; 4. Semen admissarii. 
The same word, with a haniza on (he smmd radical letter means, a patch put 
on a skin for carrying water. — Riiba resided at Basra till the revolt of Ibrahim Ihn 
Abd Allah, the descendant of Ali (4), against al-iMaiisiir, an enterprise of which 
ihc resulls an- well known: having then conceived apprehensions for his own 
safely, he withdrew into the l)e.serl to avoid the .scene of warfare, but dieil on 


reaching the very place which he had <-hosen as a ix-fuge. This was in the year 
1'i5 (A. I). 7t)‘2-3); he was (hen advanced in age. — When the word riiba, with 
a hanizuow lhest;cond radical, serves a.s an appellative noun, it means a wooden 
plug used to slop up a hole in a w’ater-|K)t (.5) ; its plural is ridh. As a proper 
name, it designates (he poet whose life is here given. 
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(1) Ce iiictro csl tie tous les mrlres arabrs celui qui offrc li* plus de fariliti* ol qui sc rapprorhc Ic plus 
clc la prose. •— iDeSacy s 'Jraitd tur la Prosodie arabe.) Its rules and divisions may lio found in Fri*)la|j; s 

Arahisehe Verskunsi and Samuel Clarke's Prosodia Arabica. 

(2) His life is given in this work. 

(3) Alaad Ibii AdiiAii was the progenitor of the tribes of A*d. Kornisli. and Tamim. None ever spoke or 
understood Arabic better than he. and his talent became proverbial. As Kilba descended frmii the tribe of 
Tamlin, Maad was his ancestor.— -It appears from the Kdniiks that Shubail Ibii Orwa v\as soii-iii-lii\'k lo 
KalAda I bn DIAnia. 

(4) This revolt took place A. U. 14jS. See Abd '1-FedA's Annals ; Price’s iletrospert, vid. II. page Id. 

5 It means also a wooden skewer employed to pin up a rent in a v^atcr-skin. 


RITII IBN IIATIM AL-\irilAI.L AIM. 

Abu Halim Rub was the son ofllaiiniy the son of Kabisa, ibe son of al-Mii- 
hallab, ihc son of AImi Sufra, of the tribe of Azd: the remainder of the peiii'a- 
lo/jy shall 1 m! {jiven in the life of his great grandfather al-Miihallah. Ruh wa.*; 'liw 
iHjnowned for his nobleness of soul and his generosity. He served under live 
khalifs, namely : as-Sailah, ai-Mansur, al-Mahdi, al-lladi, and ar-Rasliid. 
Thei-e is no other example, it is said, of sueh a circumstanee having oeeiirred 
except in the case of Ahii Musa ’1-Ashari, who acted as governor lor tlu* 
Prophet, Abu Rakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. In the lx*ginning of his reign, 
al-Mahdi conferred the government of Kufa on Ruh Ihn llatim, and aflerwanis, 
in the year 159 (A. D. 775-6), lie conlided to him that of Sind. It is staled 
however by some, that Ruh was nominated to the goveriimenl of Sind in tin- 
year 160. Al-Mahdi ixicalled him in 161 and named him governor «)f Ikisra, 
at the very lime in which his hTOther Ya/.id Ihn llatim was acting as that 
khalif’s lieutenant in Ifrikiya. Ya/.id dietl at Kairawan on Tuesday, the ISih 
Ramadan, A. H. 170 (March, A. D. 787), after a government of llfieen years 
and three months, and was interred outside Bah Salm, one of the city-gates. 

The people of Ifrikiya then said : “How far a{)art will the tombs of ihese lw4) 

“ brothers he! The one is now governor in Sind and the olh«‘r is here. ’ It 
so happned, however, that ar*Rashid removed Rnh from the government of 
Sind and sent him to fill the place left vacant by the death of Yazid : he arrived 
in Ifrikiya on the first of Rajah, A. H. 171, and continued to govern that pro- 
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vinco till his death, which took place on (he 19th of Ramadan, A. 11. 174 (end 
of .Tiiriiiary, A. D. 7i)1). He was inferml in the same tomb with his bi*otlier, 
and people wen* much struck with (he siiif^ularilv of their meeting at last, after 
having been so far asunder. Rabia Ibn Thabil al-Asadi ar-Rakki (1) vvent to 
Va/.id atid recited to him a poem in his honour, for which he was generously 
rewanled; he had also celebrated the praises of Yazid Ibn Osaid as-Sulami (2), 
by whom he was treated in a manner inadequate to his merits: this induced 
him to compose a poem containing an culogiiim on Yazid Ibn Hatim and a 
satire on Yazid -Ibn nS'Sidami ; fmin this poem we extract the following 
passages : 

llnw different in generosity are tho two Vaztils— he of the tribo of Sulaim and the 
illustrious son of Ilillim. Prohision is tho Azditu’s only ^im, but the Kaisite’s (3) 
passion is to gather up dirhims. I.et'him not think, tho dunce! that I deign to make 
a satire on him ; I am only extolling the men of generous deeds. 

Son of Osahl! strive not to rivalize with the son of llAlim, or thou shall gnash thy 
(ectli with repentance. His generosity is an ocean, and if you dare to enter it, thou 
shnit bn overwhelmed by its impetmms waves. — Fool that I was 1 I hoped to find honour 
in (he tribe of SalaimI What an idle, what a visionary thought I Rut the family of 
al->Iuhnllub is a brilliant constellation, and on the day of battle they lead them of Su- 
laiin (into captivity) as camels are led by (he halter fixed in their nose. 

We shall coniine ourselves to these extracts, as the poem is «)f a considerable 
li'iigth. Yazid had at (irst |)aid little regard to this poet, and was therefore al- 
laeked by him in a piece containing (his verse: 

I render God duo (hanks; but here I am returning with the boots of Hunain (V), as a 
gift from the son of llAtim. 

On his second visit to Yazid, he was received will» extreme favour and atten- 
tion. This Yazid was the ancestor of aUWazir al-iVluhallabi (see his life, page 
Alt) . 


' II y a (tuna VAghAni, vol. 111. fol. 427. uii article aur^ltabia, fill de ThAbit. Ce poctc <<0111 appelA com- 
■iiiincmcnt Rahiat Errakki, parcc qu'il Atait ni’ a Rakka 13^1 ; on le i|uali0e auiai A'Elan$dri, comme ap- 
l»artonaiii a iiiit! familic dc M<*dinc. Rabia hit ajipcid par Ic kalifeMalidi a la cour; il recut bcaucoup de pnS' 
sens de ee prinre, qu’il loua dans iin grand nombre dc pieces de vers. Ensuite II quitta la cour, s’<Sloigna dc 
rirAk, ireut plus aucun comnicrre avec Ics autros poctes et tomba dans une sorte d’oubli. II rtait aveiigle. 
Sous le Ci'ililat de Haroun, Rabia lit uii «^loge d’AlibAs fils de Moliainiiiad fils d'Ali fils d'Abdalbih fils d’AbbAs 
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tils d'AbdelmoUalib. Get AbbAs lui ciivoya deu\ dinarit. Rnbia, irriti^ d'liiii* tollc pArsimoiiii*, n'imi par 

deux vers satyriqiics. AbbAs.sc plaignil an calirc. qui fit vciiir Rabia de\aiil lui. liistriiit de la iKuiltMisr 
lesiiicric dAbbAs, Haruiin le blAnia vivemcni, reiiuiica a uii projet qu'il avail alurs d rpuuser sa lillr el leii 
voya Rabia coitibb^ de pn^sens.— A. Gaussim dk Rbrcbvai.. 

(2) This is probably the Ibii Osaid as-Sulaiiii iiiciitioiied by Ibii al-Alhtr as having eommandeil an expeilitioii 
into Armenia in the year 162 (A, !)■ 778-6'. 

(3) The tribe of Sulaiin vt as deseeiided Iroiii that of Kais. 

(4) This is a common proverbial expression: it means: to be disappointed in one's expectations. Us origin 
and ciplanation are to be found in al-MuidAiii*s Proverba; Freytng's edition, tom. 1. p. 336. See also 
De Sacy’s Hariri, p. 104. 


AZ-ZIJHAIR IBN BAKKAB. 

Aim Alxl Allah a/-Zubair Ibn Ahi Bakr Bakk.ir Ihn Alxl Allali Il)ii Miisah'27l 
Ihn Tliahil Ihn Ahd Allah Iltti az-Zuhairlhn al-AwwIiiii, spniii;; rroni Asu«l (n/- 
Asadi) (1), a memherof Hie trilM* of Koraish, and a descenda-nl of Ahd Allah 
Ihn az-Zuliair, was one of (he most learned men of his (line, lie filled (he place 
of kadi at Mckka and composed some useful works, such as (he Gmiealojrics of 
(he tribe of Koraish; a most comprehensive treatise and a slandin^T anihorilyon 
(he subject. His other wrilin{;s display the extensive information and superior 
abilities of their author, lie taught the Traditions which hi* had received 
from (Sii/ydn) Ihn Oyaina and others of the same elass, and his own authority 
was cited for Traditions by Ihn Maja al-Kazwini, Ihn Ahi 'd-lhinya i2' and 
others. He continued to act as kadi at Mekka (ill his di'aih, which took place 
on the eve of Sunday the 23rd (or accurdin{; to others, the 2l.sl) of Zn 'l-Kaada, 

A. II. 250 (October, A. D. 870), aged 8A years. — llis father Bakkar Ihn Ahd 
Allah died A. II. 195 (A I). 810-1). 

\i) Abd Allah Ills dc Zobayr tils d'EUan^Ani GSt qualifii^ d'Acadi, parec qu'il apparteiinit, aiii.si qiic KIi.t 
didja, premiere femme de Mahomet ct sieur d'KIawwAm, a la famille d’Acad fits d'Abdclii^/a lils dc Gos.sai, 
branchede Goraycli.— A. G. db Pbrcbyal. 

^2) Abd Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Miihamtiiad Ibii Obaid, a member by adupliuii uf the tribe of Koraish. a clicni 
(maic/o) of the Omaiyidc family and surnomed Ibn Abi *d-Dunia, composed some ^uirk.s uii ascetic and uilici 
.subjects. He learned the Traditions from a greot number of Traditionisls. and taught them to others. He 
was preceptor to some of the young princes of the Abbaside family, and one of his pupils obtained later the 
khalifat and was surnamed al-Motadid. He received for his services a pension of fifteen dinars a month. 

Died A. U. 281 (A. D. 804}.- {Hutory of Baghdad by the Khallb, MS. funds Asscliii, No. tf4f . fol. 72.; 
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ABl] ABD ALLAH AZ-ZUBAIRI. 

Abu AImI Allah az-Zubair Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ihn Ahd Allah Ibn Aasim 
Ihn al'Miiiidir Ibn az-Zubair Ibn al-Awwam, surnamed az-Znbairi, was a juris- 
consnU. of the sect of as-Shad, and the chief imam and professor of that time at 
Basra, his native city. Perfectly acquainted with the legal doctrines of his 
sect, he possessed licsides some knowledge of helles-lcttrcs. Having removed to 
Baghdad, he lau]^ht the Traditions on die authority of Dawii^ Ibn Sulaiman al- 
Muwa<ldih, Muhammad Ibn Sinanal-Kazzaz(l), Ibrahim Ihnal-Walid, and others 
of the same class; his veracity and exactitude were universally acknowledged, 
and his own authority was given for Traditions by au-Nakkash the author of 
the Commentary on the Koran, by Omar Ibn Bishran as-Sukkari, Ali Ibn 
Ilarun as-Simsar, and others. This doctor, wh» was deprived of the sense 
of sight, oonipostHl many w'orks, such as the Kdf i (sujjlicieni) on jurisprudence, 
the Kittih an~J\ aiyal (Jiber intentionLs), the Kitdb Salt' il^Aura {liber de te— 
gendix pudendix),‘'W\c Hiddyu (guide), i\\e KildJ) al-Istishdra wa'l-lstikhdra 
(on Inking advice and gaining favour), the KitdJb Riadat il-Mutaallini (in- 
structionx for a pupil), the Kitdb ul-lmdrat (the xignal), etc. (2) He 
treated some |ioints of doctrine in a manner peculiar to himself. His death 
took place earlier than A. H. 320 (A. D. 932).* 

(1) \h(i Dakr MiihamiiHid Ibn SinAn, a Traditionist and native of Baghdad, died A. II. 223 (A. D. 838).— 
{Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) 

(2) Those works treated, most probably, some of jurisprudence and others of Traditions, 


ZUBAIDA THE WIFE OF AR-RASHID. 

Zubaida, surnamed 0mm Jaafar (mother of Jaafaj^, was daughter to Jaafar 
the son of (the khalif) Abd Jaafar al-Mansur Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ali Ibn AImI Allah Ihn al-Ahbfis Ibn Abd al-Miittulib Ibn Hashim. She was 
the mother of Muhammad al-Amin, the son of Hardn ar^Rashld. Her charity 
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vras an)|)Ic, her conduct virtuous, and the history of her pil{;riinage to Mckka 
and of what she undertook to execute on the way is so well kiiown^ that it is 
useless to repeat it (1). Ahii M-Faraj Ihii al-Jawzi says in his Kitdb al-Alkuh 
{book of surnames), that she riirnished the city of IMekka with water, the 
scarcity of which had hcen so {;rcal some time before, that the contents of a water- 
skin cost a gold piece {dinar). She had it hmught thither from a distanee of ten 
miles; this was elTecled by levelling hills and hewing through rocks, hy wliieli 
means a stream, situated without llie sacred territory, was led into the preeineis 
of it (2). She, eonstriicled also the Akahat al-llustan (IV, and when her iiilen- 
dant observed to her that the ex|iciise would lx; very great, slu* replied that she 
was decided to have it executed, were every stroke of a hatchet {ffirm during 
the work) to cost a dinar. The same writer says that she had one hundred 
slave girls, who all knew the Koran hy heart, and that each of them had the 
task of repeating one t(‘nth of it daily; .so that her palace resounded with a 
continual humming like tlial of liees. lie slates akso that her name was Anmt 
al-Aziz {handmaid of the Almighty), anA that, on account of her plumpness 
and fre.shness, the surname of Zultaida was given her by her grandfath-.'i- al- 
Mansur ('i). At-Tabari says, in his History, that llarihi ar-Rashid es|ions(‘d a 
her in the year 165 (A. D. 781-2), and that she died at Haghdad in the nionth 
of the lirst Jumada, A. II. 210 (June or July, A. D. 831). Her father Jaafar 
died in the year 180 (A. I). 802). 

(1) The historian Siht Ibii al-Jawzi sa^s, in liis MiraAt az-ZnmAuj year 21 A, that Zubaiila (ipeiit our mil- 
lion of dinars in her pilgrimage, and that her gifts to the learned in Mekka and Medina, and the eitptMi.-o ol 
the works executed by her orders in these two cities, amounted to two millions of dinars. 

(2) SeeBurckhardi's Traveli in Arabia, voi p. 105. 

(3) Akahat al-Buttdn means the ascent to the garden. It is not mentioned in any of the hisloriral and 
geographical works which 1 have consulted. 

(4) Zubaida is the diminutive of zubda, cream, or f\resh butter. 


ZOFAR IBN AL-IIUDAIL AL-HAJNAFl. 

* 


Abu ’1-Hudail Zofar Ibn al-Hudail Ibn Kais Ibn Sulaim Ibn Kais Ibii .Mukam- 
mal Ibn Dohl Ibn DAaib Ibn Jadima Ibn Amr Ibn Hunjiir Ibn Junduh Ibii al- 
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Anitar Ihii Ainr Ibn Tainiili Ibn Murr Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibii 
Modar Ibn iNizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adniln, suriiamcd al-Anbari [the descendant it) 
al-.Inbav) was a doctor of ibe sect of Abu Hanifa, and as pious as learned. H<^ 
is considered as one of the {j;reat Traditionists, but be devoted himself principally 
(o ibe solution of Icfpl questions by means of private jud(j;ment (/y/Z), wbicb, with 
ilie llaucfiles, bolds the place of analogical deduction (bids) (1). Ilis father 
:il-lliidail was governor of Is|)aban. Zafar was l)orn in the year 11(1 (A. I), 
and died in the month of Sliaban, A. H. 158 (June, A. U. 775). 


I t It lias been already observed that the orthodox sects deduce the articles of the law from four sources ; the 
Koran, the Sunna on Traditions of the Prophet, the common consent (l/mdi of the ancient imAtns, and ana> 
liiy;irai reasonings {kids) founded on the principles furnished by the first three sources. The doctors of the 
>( liiiol of Abfi llanifa had such a predilection for the kids, and went to such lengths in its application, that 
ilui.se of the other three sects often accused them of sacrificing the authority of the Koran, of the Sunna, and 
of the ancient iniAms to that of their own private Judgment [rdi). We here find the Shdfile Ibn KhallikAii 
ileelare positively that, in place of the kids, or analogical deductions, they substituted the principle of private 
iiidgment, or as the word rdi may well signify, of mere spcrulation. 


ABU DUUAMA. 

Abu Ibdamn Zand Ibii al-Jaiiii was a person celebrated for bis wit, bis amusing 
Hbcniures, bis acquaintance wilb general literature, and bis talent for poetry, 
'flu* /id/iz Abu '1-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in his Tumvir ul-dhabash (darkness 
'i'^hted up) (\j-. “Abu Diilama was a black slave from Aby.s.sinia, and one of 
“ bis witty sayings is Ibiis related : (The khuli/) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur had a 
I'cmalc cousin who died and whom be accomiKUiied to the grave. He there 
sat down to preside at lu!r burial and showed deep aniiction at her loss. 
At that moment, Abu Dulama went forwai-d and sat down near him : ‘Fellow!' 
“ said al-.Mausur, ‘what ca list thou have suited for ibis place?' pointing to the 
ibe grave. ‘The Commander of the faithful's cousin;' replied the other. 
“ Oil this, the kbalif was seized wilb such a lit of laiigbier that be fell back- 
“ wards, and be said, on recovering: ‘Fellow! thou bast ex|x>.sed us to shame 
“ before the people!’ ” The Khatib says, in bis history of Baghdad, that tin* 
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deceased was llaniinada, wife of al-Mansur, atRl daiifrliter of Isa, one of al-Man- 
sur’s uncles. -Omar Ibn Shabba relates, in his liistory of llasra, that Abu Dii- 
lama sent one of his cousins with the following lines to Said Ibn Diilaj who was 
then employed as director of the yihflnih (2) at llasra • 

Wh:'ii you meet the emir greet him with a salutation, and pray that the merry of t'lod 
be upon liiin. Tell him then, that I have a rreditor auiou{' the Arabs of the desert, a 
detested wretch (.‘I), who has an (dil receipt of mine for one thousand dirhims and the 
half of a thousand and the half of that ; a sum which served not for my use, but for gift> 
which I bestowed on the shaikhs of the tribe of Tamlm (V). 

Ibn Dalaj (5) sent him immediately the sum Ibr wbieb be asked, ^^'bell 
Hub Ibn Halim al-Miibaliabi was governor of llasra, ho marched out to ailitck 
the Kborasanite troops (G), and was accompanied by Abu Uiilania. (If '/ivn 
the two armies were in presence af each other,) a wai'tlor sallied forth from the 
ranks of the enemy and slew successively a number of Ui'ih's soldiers in siii.glc 
comijat. Rub then ordered Abii Duluma to go and light him; his refusals and 
supplications were of no avail; Ri'ih insisted, and Abu Diilama then pronounced 
these! ver.s(!s : 

I fly to lldh for refuge; let him not send me to a combat in which I shall brio;; dis- 
grace upon the tribe of Asad (7). Your father al-Muhallab left y«)u as a legacy the 'i?.' 
love of d<!ath, but such a legacy as that I have inherited from none. And this I know 
well, that the act of drawing near to eiitmies produces a separation between souls and 
bodies. 

Ruh positively declared, however, that he should go forth and light. “ NN liy, " 
.said he to Abu Duiaina, ‘‘do you m^eive pay from the .sultan?" — ** To ll(;bi 
“ for him.” — “And why not go forth and attack that enemy of God?" -- “If 1 
“ go forth to him, 0 emir! 1 shall lie sent to join those who arc {dead and , 

“ gone ; and the condition 1 made with the sultan was, to light for him, but 
“ not to die for him." — “]ly Allah! yon shall go and kill him, or lake him 
“ prisoner, or be killed yourself 1” Perceiving him to he in eiirnest, Abu Dii- 
laina .said: “You know that this day will lie the first of (//p-) days in the nexi 
“ world; 1 must therefore have a stuck of provisions fur so long a journey.” 
Ruh gave orders in consequence, and had him supplied with a |iasty cdiilaining 
a fowl, with a piece of meal, a skin filled with wine, and some comlits for the 
ilessert. Being thus well provided, AbuDulama sallied forth, sword in hand. 
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on a nohiv cliargcr; and being all excelient horseman in the hippodrome, he 
wheeled him about in difl'erent directions and brandished his lance with great 
skill. II is advcrsai-y watched hin> for some lime, spying a favorable moment 
ir) attack him, and then rushed in on him whilst a cloud of dust (ttttrk)as night 
{tnu'rshadiHved the combatants). Abti Dulama then sheathed his sword and 
said to the man: *^God forgive you! be not too hasty, but hoar what 1 have 
“to say; I come to yon on iin|)ortaut business.” — “What business?” asked 
the other, who now slopped facing him. --“I am Abil Dulama.” — “I have 
beard s{H;ak of yon ; but, God preserve you, what can have induced you to 
‘‘ come out against me? wh^ho|)c to conquer me after seeing so many of your 
“ people fall by my band?” — “I come neither to kill you nor to light with you, 
but having observed your skill and activity, I longed to make you my friend ; 
“ and I shall now pointtoiit to you what is better than righting. ” — ‘‘Go on, 
“ with the blessing of God!” — “I sec that you ai*e tired, and must lie both 
“ liungry and thirsty.” — “That is the fact.” — “ What are Khorasan and Irak 
“ to ns? I have here some Im'ad, meat, wine, and a dessert such as a man 
“ (rould desire, and there is not far oH' a pond of pure water; let us go there and 
“ breakfast, and I shall let you hear some of the songs which the Arabs of 
“ the Desert sing to their camels.” — “I desire nothing bc'tler.” — “Here got*s 
“ then ; I shall retreat, and do you pursue, till we get out of the ci-owd of com- 
“ batanis.” They both started oil', and Rub looked about for Alni Dulama, 
but in vain; and the Kborasanites sought their valiant horseman, but found him 
not. [If 'hen the tivo (vorthies had taken their repost) Abu Dulama said to bis 
new friend, who had now got into the lx*st humour pos.sible : “ You know that 
“ Rub is a mo.ct generous man ; it is enough to say that he is descended from 
“ al-l\Iiiballab; now, he intends to give you a magnificent pelisse, a fine horse, 
“ a saddle (8) plated with silver, a sword niounted with precious stones, a long 
lance, a Berber girl, and other gifts in abundance; as a proof of what I say, 
“ I here give you his signet-ring which he sends to you.” — “How can you 
“ make me sueli a proposal? what am I to do with my family ?” — “Let God's 
“ will lur dune, and come with me; leave your family Iheiv, and God will give 
“ you another in its stead.” — “Well, let us go, with the blessing of God.” 
They then entered at the rear of the army, and gallopped up to Ruh, who 
exclaimed; “Abu Diiliima! and where were you?” — “On business of yours. 
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As for killing; iho man, I could nof do il, and as for having; my own blood 
** spilt, 1 felt no inclination for it, and yet I dared not n'liirn without doiin; 
‘‘ somcthiiif; : so 1 employed {gentle means and have hronjjht you the man {as 
“ a pn'si/nei), captivated hy your generosity ; for I promised him, in yonr 
“name, such and such things.” — “That promise shall he o.\ecute<l,” said 
lliili, “provided he give me security for his fidelity.”- “In what manner?” 
— “ Let him bring his family with him.”— On this the man said: “INIy family 
“ are far away, and it is impossible for me to bring them here now; hut stretch 
“ forth your hand, I will place: mine in it, and of niy own fiw accord, make 
“ an oath to divorce my wife if 1 prove a traitor to you. INow if I do not act 
“ with good faith towards you, she is divorce«l hy the very fact, and it would 
then he useless for you to have her in your power.”- - “ Your remark is true,” 
said Kiih; who immediately i-eceived his oath aiitl entered into a pact with him, 
after which he fulfilled the promises made to him hy Ahii Diilania, and eonferreil 
on him, moreover, additional favours. The Khorasanite then fought on their 
side against his countrymen, and the e.\treme bravery which he di.splaycil 

mainly contributed to the success of liuh. AI-iMansur having once given 

orders to demolish a number of houses, among whi(‘h was that of Ahti Dniama, 
the. latter addressed to him these lines : 


Cousin of the Prophet I [hear) the prayer of one who is on the verge of death and 
whose dwelling is on the point of being destroyed. As .she sutlers ealinly whom re- 
peated pregnancies have accustomed to the pains of parturition, so lie is calm, but his 
trampiillily is affected. The whole earth belongs to yon ; lend then to your slave that 
portion of it which is enchtsed by the walls of his house. 


When al-Mahdi, the son of al-iVInnsur, reinrned to llaghdad from llai Ahu 
Duliima went to .salute him and congratulate him on his arrival. Al-Alahdi 
turned towards him and said: “How are you, Ahu Dniama?” — “Conunaiifler 
“ of the faithfnl!” replied the other: 

* I made an oath that if you returned in health and with riches to the abodes of Irak, 
* yon should implore God’s blessing on the Prophet and fill my lap with dirhims.’ 

“ For the first |)art, willingly,” answered al-Mahdi; “ hut for the second, not 
“ at all.”— “May I die to save you !” replied Ahu Diilama, “hut the two parts 
“ cannot be separated.” — “ Let Ahu Dulama’s lap he filled with dirhims,” said 
al-Mahdi. Abu Uiilama then sat down and spread out his knees till his lap was 

G8 
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filled with dirhims. “ Get up now,” said al-Mahdi . — ** Commander of the 

faillifid!” answered the other, ^‘my robe will be torn with the weight; allow 
“ me first to replace the money in the l>ags; then I shall he able to rise.” — Abu 
Uulania composed a great deal of jmetry, and mention is made of him by 
{fftinin) Ihn {^li) al-Munajjim, in bis work entitled al-Bdri, wdiich con- 
Uiins a selection of pieces composed by poets who lived subsequently to the intm- 
duction of Islamism. He died A. H. 161 (A. J). 777-8); some say, however, 
that he livtul till die reign of ar-llashid, who succeeded to the khalifat, A. li. 
170. — It is said that his rt^al name was 7.ahd, not Zand; but the latter is sup- 
ported by Ijctter authority. The following is one of the numerous anec- 

otes ix'lalcd of him: lie once called in a physician to attend bis son who had 
fallen sick, and he agreed to |>ay him a certain sum of money in the event of the 
palirnt's njcovery. When his son was I’csloml to health, Abii Duliima said to 
the physician : “ By Allah! w'c have nothing to give you, hut cite the rich Jew” 
(naming him) before the judge, for a sum e(|ual to that which 1 promi.sed you, 
** and I and my son will s<‘rrc as witnesses to prove the debt.” The phy.sieian 
inimediately look the Jew before the kadi of Kufa, Ibn Abi Laila (10), or, it is 
said, Ihn Shiiburma (11), and claimed of him that sum. As die Jew denied the 
debt, his adversary .said: “I shall go and bring my proofs.” lie then brought 
Ahu Dulama and his son into court. As Abu Uulama apprehended that the kadi 
would make an iiupiesl into bis character as a witness (12), he recited the fol- 
lowing verses when in the anteroom, and pronounced them loud enough lo Im' 
heard by the kadi : 

If people wish to expose me, ( shall expose them; if they search into my conduct, I 
shall search into theirs. If they remove the rubbish out of my well, 1 shall do the 
.same to theirs, and let the public know what that rubbish is. 

He then entered, and having given bis evidence, the kadi said: ‘*1 have re- 
“ ecived your declaration and admitted your evidence.” {Being convinced, 
however, that they were false witnesses,) he jiaid the money out of his own 
purse and dismissed the Jew; but he did not dare to refu.se Abu Dulama’s te.s- 
limoiiy through drt'ad of his evil tongue. He thus tpjietcd at the same time his 
fears and his conscience. 
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(1} According to Hajji Khalifa, the rcinainUtT of the title is as follows : fi fadl is-Suddn wn 'hllabtuh \beiny 
n treatise on the eminent merit of the Negro and Abguinian rares). 

(2. The word Ahddth is employed by the Arabie historians of the crusades in the sense of iia?/- 

ievies, or rerruits; but it seems to bear here a different sif^nifieation. Ibn al-Alhlr says, iiniler the year 257 
'A. 1>. H70-l\ that Said Ibii DAIaj was at that time at Basra. As the 

word- «|t^ means tribute, or rnpitation-tax, I am inclined to think that llie and ihe were 

some other species of revenue. Said was deposed from his place A. II. 2.'hl (A. I). K72-.'l. i 

(3; Literally: May he, as a creditor, be covered with ignominy. 

(i) Ibn DAIaj was a member of that trlln* by eiifranchisemeiit.— [Kitdb al-Aghdni.' 

5) All the manuscripts have here DAIaj, not I6n DAIaj, 

:0) According to Ibn al-AthIr, Rhh Ibn HAtim was Ap|toiiited governor of Basra, A. II Ifk'i. and filled that 
place till 167, and before that, in A. II. 161, according to Ibn KhallikAn; but none of the historians whom I 
hn\e consulted, speak of this affair between ll6h and Ihe Khorasanites. In the autograph MS. this anecdote 
and the preceding one arc not to be found. 

,7) Abd DulAma was u mawla, or member by enfranehisement, of Ihe tribe of Asad.— (A t/dh nl-AghAni.) 

(K) This sigiiiflcaliuii of the word has been omitted in the dictionaries. Other e\aniples of this 

signification will be found in the course of the work. In Ibn KlialdAn's History i>f the Berbers, MS. No. 
2402, fol. 63, we find this passage iiJLftjJt 

(Ih This was perhaps in A. II. 166; Ibn al-A(htr says that al-Mahdi visited .liirjAn in that year. 

(lo; llis life will be found in this work. 

11} Abd Allah Ibn Shubiirma Ibn at-Tiifail JaaJJI ad-Dubbi, a celebrated iriiArn and lAbh was an emiiienl 
jnriscoii.sult of |K6fa. lie learned the Traditions from An.s, as-Sliabi, and Ibn SIrtii, and hin own authority 
was cited for Traditions by SofyAn ath>Thaijri,SofyAn Ibn Oyaina, and others. llis veracity and his eminence 
a- a doctor of the law were universally acknowledged. He was an abstemious man. inielligeiit, devout, ge- 
nerous, of a hand.some countenance and possessing a talent for poetry. He acted under the khalif abMAindii. 
as kAdi of the cultivated country {SawAd) around KAfa. Born A. 11. 62 \A, D. 71fM) ; died A. 11. 1 f t (A. D. 
761-2).— uZ-foA. AI-YAH.) 

12j The inquest into the character of witne.sses is an important part of Ihe Moslim trial. It is called Taz- 
h'iynt [purifiration:, and is instituted by the kAdi when he has any doubts respecting the morality of the 
person who gives evidence. Sec Hamiltorrs Hedaga^ chapter on Evidence, 


IMAI) AD-DIN ZINKI. 

Aim l-Jawd Ziiiki, surnanicd al-Malik al-Mansur Imud tul-din (tlir iurtn- 27 
rioux prince, the column of religion), was son to Ak Sunkiir Ii)ii Abd Allah, 
generally known by the title of al-IIdjih, and lord of Aliisul. (The life of his 
father has been already given, page 225.) Zitiki was one of the most eininent 
emirs under the Seljiikidcs, and had been appointed governor oi' Baghdad in the 
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yoar 521 (A. I). 1127), l)y Mahmud [bn Muhammad Ihn Malak Shah, the i-cign- 
iii{; sultan of that dynasty. (^At a later period^ the city of Mnsulwas granted, 
to him ( 1.1 a ftef under the following circunixtanccs.) After the assassination 
of Ak Suiikiir al-Bursoki and the death of bis son Masiid, whicli events wc have 
already noticed {page 228), a decree was issued by the sultan Mahmud, svho 
was then in Khorasan, directing that (he city of Mosul should be delivered over 
to Diihais Ihn Sadaka al-A$adi, the lord of al-Ililla, wlio immediately prepared 
to procee<l to his new government. (The life of Duhais will be found, page 
504). The ci(adel of Mosid was then in the hands of a powerful emir, named 
Jawili, who had been entrusted l)y al-Bursoki with the command of the place. 
Prompted by the desire of obtaining the government of Mosid for himself, Ja- 
wili dispatched to Baghdad two emissaries, Bahii ad-din Abu ’l-IIasan Ali Ibii 
al-Kasim as-Shahro/iiri and Salah ad-din Muhammad al-Yaghisani (1), for the 
purpose of cHecting that arraugement. On (heir arrival, they found (hat the 
khalif al-Miistarshid was ilecidedly adverse to the nomination of Duhais, and 
would by no means give his consent to it; and a number of letters passed be- 
tween him and the sultan Mahmud on the subject. He finally made choice of 
Zinki as a proper candidate for that oHice, and having called iti (he two emissa- 
ries sent from Mosul, he made an agreement with them (hat means should be 
taken to iidluenec public opinion in favour of Zinki. To obtain this nomina- 
tion, the khalif hiinsi'lf oircivd (he sultan one hundred thousand dinars, and 
the two deputies also engaged to pay him a certain sum of money. The conse- 
quence was that (he nomination of Uubais was annulled. Zinki then set out 
and obtained possession of Mosul on the 10th of Mnharram, A. II. 521 (27th 
January, A. 1). 1127). Such is the statement made by Ibn al-Okaimi in his 
History (2), hut some say (hat Zinki proceeded to Mosul in (he year 522 ; this, 
however, is not exact. AVheii Zinki was established in his government, the 
sultan Mahmud (whose life we shall gii’e) confided to him his two sons Alp Ars- 
llin and 1'arrukh Shah al-Khafaji (3) that they might be brought up under his 
care, and it was for this reason that he received the title, of Alaliek, which, as we 
have already observed in the life of Jakar {page 330), means (t bringer up (f 
prinee.i. Zinki then booame master of all (he country around Mosul, and took 
Kdessa from Joscelin the Armenian (4), on Saturday, 25lh of the latter Jumada, 
A. If. 539 (23rd December, A. D. 1144). He afterwards marched against Kalat 
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Jaal)ar (5), which wits tlien in the {tossession of Saif ad-Uawlat Ahii l-llasaii 
Ali Ibn Malik, and having laid siege to it, he was on the point of taking it, when, 
on the morning of Wednesday, the loth of the latter Uahi, A. II. .'>41 (‘j'iiul 
September, A. D. 1140), he was found dead in his bed; having Is'en assassin- 
ated that night in his sle<‘p hy one of his eunuchs (0). lie was inlerriHl at Sif- 
iiii. My preceptor l/.z ad-din Ibn al-\lhir says, in his History of the Alabeks, 
that Zinki was altoiit ton yeai'S of age when his father was slain, and jis this 
event hap[)cncd in the year 487, as we have already said ( pai't' 2*25 ), he iniisi 
have licen Iwrn about 477 (A. D. 1084-5.) — Sijf'in is a tract of land on the bor- 
der of the Euphrates, at the distance of a parasang, or l(;ss, from Kalat .laabar; 
it is situated on the Syrian side of the Euphrates, and Kalat .laabar on the Meso- 
{)Otamian. At SiHin is a ehapci erect<Hl on the spot where tin* c<‘lehrated hattli* 
was fought between Ali and Moawia (//i ihf year 87 of the Jlijra); it contains 
also the tombs of a number of those Gom]ianions (tf Afii/iammatt) who fell in 
the action; that of Animar Ibn Yiisir, for instance. -■ The kadi Haha ad-din <i7<t 
as-Shahrozuri di(‘d on Saturday, the Oth Itaniadan, A. 11. 582 (18th May, A. I). 
1138), at Aleppo, whence his iKxly was l)orne to Sillin and there interred. 


(1) Fuller details of those prorcodings nro Kivon by Ihn al-Athlr in his Aniinl.s. This port ion of Ihn al-Atliir's 
work will be found, toil and translation, in tlin first volume of the collertion piiblishrd by the .ictuhimie dts 
tnxeriptions n Bclleit^LeUres, and entitled ExtraiU des arahpx relatifs aujr Croixadc.%. 

(2j This work is not noticed by Hajji Khnlifo, and I have not been able to promre any iiifornialion respni 
ing its author. 

(3) In the life of r>hA’/i, the son of Zinki, Ihn KhallikAii gives the title of aUKIiafAji to Alp ArslAii. In s.i 
doing he must have followed the authority of Ibn al-Athlr. See page 330 of this volume. 

(4) It is singular that Ibn KhallikAn should give the title of the Armenian to Josceliii r»unl of l^lle^.sa. 

ttt) The vastle of Jaahar. See page 320. 

(0) For a fuller account of Zinki and his enterprises, see M. Ilcinaud’s ExtraiU ties Uistnrivns arahvs re//i> 
iifs atix Guerres des Croisades, 


ZllNKI IBN MAIJDEU. 

Abu ’1-Fath Zinki, the sou of Kutb ad-din Maudiid and grandson of Zinki 
{Ibn Ak Sunkwr\ whose life has been just given, was surnamed {like him) 
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iiniid ad-din, and was usually entitled the Lord of Sinjar. He received the so- 
verei{pily of AI(‘ppo on the death of his cousin al-Malik as^Salih Nur ad-din 
Ismail Ihii Mahinud Ihn Zinki, in (he year 577 (A. D. 1181-2). Thu sultan 
Salah ad-din Vusiif Ihn Aiyiib then laid siege to Aleppo, A. II. 570, and obtained 
|M>ssession of it in the month of Safar of (he same year (June, A. D. 1182); an 
arrangement having been made between him and Zinki, who received in ex- 
ehaiigc the city of Sinjar and its dependencies (1 ). Zinki removed to Sinjiir and 
reiiiaiiu>d (here (ill his death, which took place in the month of Miiliarram, 
A. II. .">04 (November, A. I). 1107). 

;i; Somv fimiuntof the conquest of Alepiui is given by M. Rcinaud in his Extraits dts Aufeiirs arabes 
relntifs aux Croisaties. 


HAIFA Al)-l)IN ZUIIAIR AL-MDIIALLAJJI. 

Abu 'I-Kadi Ziihair Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ali Ihn Yahya Ihn al-IIasan Ihn 
.laafai' Ihn .Mansur Ihn Aiisim al-Muhallabi al-Ataki(l), surnamed f/ie kdtib 
I'aha ad-din {xplendoar of' religioii) was one of the most eminent men of the 
age for his talent in prose, verse, and |K‘nmanship, and the nobleness of his cha- 
racter. Having enlerwl into the .service of al-Malik as-Snlih Najm ad-din Abii 
■|-ralh Aiyuh, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil and (tijlerwards) sultan {pf Egypt), 
In* accompanied him from Egypt to the Eastern Cmintries (Mesopotamia), 
where he remained for some time and then followed him to Damascus, of which 
he had obtained possession. lie continued to reside at Damascus till his master 
lost (hat city under the circumstances which are so well known (2). Soon after, 
when al-Malik as-Salih was at Nablus (Naplons)^ his troops treacherously de- 
•serled him, and he was taken prisoner by bis cousin al-Malik an-Nsisir Dawiid, 
prince of Karak, and imprisoned in (he citadel of that place. As for Baba ad- 
din Zohaii', he remained at Nablus through rt'spect for his patron, and abstained 
from entering into Uie service of anotlier. AVhen al-Malik as-Salih obtained 
possession t>f Egypt, Zuhair accompanied him to that kingdom in the same 
capacity as before, and arrived (here towanls the end of (he month of Zu *1- 
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Kaada, A. II. 037 (June, A. I). I2'i0). We .shall .speak a{;aiii nl’ these evrins in 
the life of his father al-Malik al-Kainil Muhaniiiiad, to which article we ihere- 
fore refer the reader. 1 was then dwelliii;; at Cairo, and having; fell a slioiij; 
desire of ineetin;' llaha ad-din from what I had heard respectinj; him, I obtained 
an interview with him af*er his arrival, and I found that his nohle characl(‘r, 
profound instruction, and mildness of manners far sui'passed what I had heen 
told. He was in hifjh favour with his master, hy whom he was esleemed lo 
such a defjree, that he heeame the sole conddent of his stvrel rhou;;hls, and 
w’ilh all this, he never employed his inniienee hut to do good: many were the 
persons whom he obliged hy his recomiUendatioiis and proh^c'lion. lie often 
recited to me fragments of his own poetry, om‘ of which was as follows : 

0 thou (u>ho art a) garden beauty! take me to thee ; thou shalt siilfer no wrong. 
Didst thou ever see a garden without a little jlofrev {/uhair)"! 

He recited to me also this |)iece, as heiiij]; of his own composition ; 

How can I be delivered from love, which is mixed anti combined with my soul? 
I strived to controul my passion for that fickle nymph, who never yielded me a favour. 
Did the moon wish to etpial her (In beauty)^ I should say to the moon: **Tliy wish i.s 
** vain.’* And thou, pliant branch waving over the sands of tin* desert! [think not to 
rival the thinness of her waist:) between her and thee how wide a difTereiict* ! When 
my friends blamed the folly of my love, her lace was for me. an ample e\ci«t^ Wliai 
divine pen hath traced on that neck the letter waw j wdth her ringlets! How e\|)ress 
my admiration for the dimples on those cheeks ! On passing by me, she turns rouiiii 
her head— didst thou ever see a gazelle (:j)? There is nothing faulty in her but thr 
languor (ti'] of her eyes. O moon of happiness, at whoso aspect my star has set! t) 
thou who refusest me the sweetness of thy favour, and grnnt(*st mo the bitterness of thy 
dislike I O desire not my death ! and yet, if by chance thou showest me love, I dii*. 

I heard also from him these lines, which lie told me were his own : 

1 am truly your Zuhair, for the Muzaina (5) to whom I owe my existence is the libe- 
rality of your hand. 1 like to hear handsome (jamil) mention made of you ; that is for 
me as a [beloved] Buthaina (B). Ask your recollection concerning my alTcction to- 
wards you; for therein your recollection is a Juhnina(7). 

lie recited to me also another of his pieces, hut 1 recollect only two lines of it ; 
they are as follows : 

Narcissus of his eyes (8]! how long wilt thou drain my heart's blood? O, how' thou 
art languishing! In beauty nothing resembles thee; nought in the world can equal 
thy perfection. 
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All his poc'lry is remarkable For its delicate turn of thought, and the graceful 
ease of its composition may he really called unattainable (9). lie gave me a cer- 
tiPicalc declaring that J was pcrFeclly master of the poems contained in his 
diwtin ; bill as this culleelion is of frequent occurrence in the hands of the 
public, I shall abstain from citing any lurlher extracts.— 1 was informed by 
an intimate friend of his', Jamal ad-din Yahya Ihn Matriih, (whose life shall be 
given in this work,) that he once addressed the hdtib in the following lines : 


AVheii the marks of yonr kindness and favour eanu; to me in a constant succession, 1 
exclaimed : “ Mayest llioii live for ever to do good.” Speak no more of Harim’s gene- 
rosity; Ziihair is mure generous than lie (tO). 

[(aha ad-din Znhair informed me that his master al-Malik as-Salih once sent 
him from the East conrilries to Mosul on a mission, and that he there met with 
*270 my friend the irinir Shnraf ad-din Alui Ablias Ahmad Ihn Muhammad Ibn Ahi 
’l-^Vafii Ibn Khattab, siirnamed Ibn al-Ilalawi, whose family were originally of 
that city, but who himself was born and ix'sided at Damasc.us. This emir hav- 
ing goiH? to jKiy his respects to him, recited in his pix«cnce a long and most 
beautiful jKiein, of which one of the verses was: 


You compose in verse :uid you reward those who praise you in verse ; tell us then 
w heli^'r you are Zuhair or llarim. 

“ On my return from Mosul,” said Zuhair, ** 1 met Jamal ad-din Ibn Mat- 
“ nib, to whom I gave the poem to mid. lie was much struck with this verse, 
“ and he afterwaixls wrote to me these two lines, frhen the niarhs of yonr 
“ kiminess, etc ." — Ibn al-llalawi’s verse is an imitation of the following, which 
were composed by Abn '1-Kasim, an excellent poet, in honour of the missionary 
and prince of Yemen, Saba Ibn Ahmad a.s-Sulaihi (I I) : 


When I praise the nolilo chief Ibn Ahmad, he rewards me and gives me praise in 
return. For niy poetry he gives me his and presents besides ; so he repays me my 
capital with interest. 

I learned from Ilalui ad-din that his birth took place at Mekka on the .^>th of 
Zu 'l-llijja, A. II. 581 (February, A. T). 1186); and he informed me, on ano- 
ther occasion, that he was born at Wadi Nakhia, a valley near that city. It 
was from bis own month that I received the genealogy insertixl above, and he 
told me that he descended from al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra. — 1 had sketched 
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out the fon^ing notice \i'hilst he was yet alive and condncd to his house ( from 
grief) after the death of his master {^4. II. 0A7); hut he was carrietl off later, 
by the dreadful sickness which prevailed in Egypt and Cairo, A. II. 050, and 
from which very few recovered. It began on Thursday, the 24lh of Shaw- 
wal, and llaha ad-din was one of those who were taken ill ; he suffered a few 
days and then expired towards the afternoon of Sunday, 4th of Zii 'hKaada of 
that year (November, A. D. 1258). The next day, after the prayer of noon, his 
corpse was borne to the Lesser Kariifa and interrt'd near tin; south si<le of the 
chapel which covers the imam as-Shafi's tomb, i was not able to attend his 
funeral .service, being then eonlined with the epidemie; hut on my recovery, 
I visited his grave, on account of our mutual friendship, and I prayed to God 
to have nierey on him; after which 1 read over him a portion of the Koran. 


U) Al-Ataki means descended from aUAtIk, a member of llie tribe of 4zd. 

(2) See the Annals of Abf^ ’l>FedA under the year 037 of the Hijra. 

(3) By this apuslrophe he means that his mistress turned round her head ^itb the (trace of u gazelle. Thi.** 
is a very common image in Arabic poetry. 

(4) See page 28, note (3). 

>5) Zuliair the author of one of the Moallakan^ descended from Muzaina Ibn I'dd Ibn Tabiklia. 

(0) Biithaina was the mistress of Jam^l. See the life of the latter, page 331. * 

17) An allusion to the ancient proverb tJxact information may be had from 

Juhaina. Sec Poeock's KSpecimen, p. 329. 

(8) See Introduction. 

(9) This seems to be the idea which the author meant to eipress by the words 
doubts remain on the translator's mind. 

(10) The poet Zuhair eelebrated in his Moallaka the generosity dT llarim.— This is another play on the .simi' 
litude of names. 

(11 ^ A sketch of this prinre's history is given in Johaniiseirs Hittorin Yemana^, p. 131 . 


ZIAD IBN ABD ALLAH AL-BAKKAI. 

Abu Muhammad Ziad al-Aamiri was the son of Ahd Allah ihii Tufail Ibn 
Aamir al-Ahsi (1), and de.scendcd from the family of al-Bakka, a branch of the 
tribe of Aimir Ihn Sasa. Ziad knew by heart the Sirat ar-Rasiil, or History of 
the Prophet by Muhammad Ibn Ishak, and taught it with the permission of (be 

OD 
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uuUior, and il is liis aulhorily which is cited hy Ahd al-Malik Ibn Ilisham in the 
remoflellcd edition of that work, entitled Sirat Ibn Ilishdni. AI-Rakkiii was 
liorii at Kiifa; his veracity and exactitude as a traditionist are well estahlished, 
having been cited hy al-Rokhari, in that chapter of the Sahih which treats on 
war with infidels, and hy Muslim in dillcrcnt places of his work hearing the same 
title. AI-13okhari mentions in his History this saying of AVaki {Ibn al-Jarrdh) : 
Zidd is Um eminent to haife his veracify as a traditionist impeached; and at- 
Tirmidi, having misunderstood it, wrote in his collection of Traditions : ** Al- 
“ Rokhari states that AVaki said: ZAdd Ibn Abd Allah, notwithstanding his 
“ eminence, has had his veracity as a 'I'raditionist impeached." This is, 
however, a mistake, as AVaki said nothing more of him than what al-Bokhari 
mentions, and had AVaki impugned his veracity, neither al-Rokhari nor Muslim 
woidd have cited a single Tradition on his authority; since they rejected that 
37t) of al-llaritli al-Aawar and Ahhiin Ihn Aiyasli because as>Shahi accused them of 
falsehood, /iad reireived his Traditions from al-Aamash and transmitted them 
to Ahmad Ihti llanlial and otliers, hy whom his authority is cited. He died at 
Kiifa, A. H. 18.‘l (A. J). 709). — liakkdi is derived from Pakkd (the weeper), a 
suriinine given to his ani'cstor Rahia Ibn Aatnir Ihn Sitsa on account of a cir- 
cumstance too im|iro|)er to he mentioned (‘2). 


• 1) If is impossible lliai /iiid rould have belonged to the tribe of Abs, as the surname here given liiiii seems 
to iiidiealo. There is every reason to think that, for A&ss mc must rend A'afif I (deicended 

from Kais Ghailitn). The lutler, as I have since discovered, is the reading of the autograph MS. 

(2) This cirrumstaiice i.s not mentioned in the KMb al-Aghdni, the only work in Avhicb there v^as any pro' 
hability of finding it. 


TAJ AD-I)1N AL-KIjNDI. 

Ahii 'l-Yomn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Zaid Ihn al-Hasan ihn Said al-Kindi 
{belonging to the tribe of Kinda), surnamed Tdj ad-dfn {the crown of reli- 
gion), was l)orn and brought up at Baghdad, hut he fixed his residence at 
Damascus and died in that city. He was a koran-reader, a grammarian, and 
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a man of letters ; the first of his age in all the hranchos of erudition, dee|)ly 
imhued with traditional information received from the best autliorities, and so 
illustrious by his I’cputation that it is useless for us to expatiate on his merits. 
Having studied under the most eminent masters, and among the rest, Ahii 's- 
Saiidiit Ihn as-Shajari, Ahu Muhammad Ihn al-Khashshah, and Ahii iMansiir 
al-Jawaliki (1), he left Baghdad when yet a youth, and he revisited it for the last 
time in the year 5113 (A. D. 1167-8). Having fixed his residence at Aleppo, 
he traded in old clothes, which he took to sell in Asia Minor. He afterwards 
mnoveil to Damascus, where he gaituxl the friendship and special favtnir of the 
emir Izz ad-din Fnrri'ikh Shah, son to Shahan Shi'ih and nephew to the sultan 
Salah ad-din Yusuf Ihn Aiynh. Having acconi])anied his patron to Kgypi, he 
got into his possession the most valuable works preserved in the lihi'aries of 
that country, and then returned to Damascus, where he .settled. Hi‘ was visited hy 
numbers for the purpose of studying under his tuition, and the list of {his own) 
masters, drawn up hy himself in alphabetical ordia', forms a larj'e volume. t)ne 
of his scholars related to me the following circumstance : “I was silting at the 
door of the grammarian Ahi'i Miihaintnad Ihn al-Khashshah, when the eel<>- 
hrated imam, az-/amakhshari, came out and advanceil towards me. He 
“ supported himself on a crutch in walkin;', (having lost one of his f(*et, which 
“ had hcen frost-hittcii ;) and the people saiti : There is az-Z,ainakhslniri." 'fhe 
same pci'son furnished {me with a note copied hy him) from {a paper in) the 
handwriting of T;\j ad-din, and which 1 here give: A/.-Zamakhshari was the 
“ most learned Persian of his time in the Arabic language, haviiif; surpassed 
“ them all hy the knowledge which lie obtained of it (hy practice) and by the 
“ study of works treating on the subject. He was the last of their men of talent, 
“ and was well known to he a Motazelite. He came to us at ilaghdad in the 
“ year 533 (A. D. 1138-0), and 1 saw him twice at the house of my maslei' 
“ Ahu *I-Mansur al-Jawiiliki, under whose tuition he was reading some inlro- 
“ diictory works on jihilology (2), with the design of procuring from him a 
licence to teach them; for a/-Zamakhshari, with all his learning, had never 
met {with masters of ' repute so as to study under them)y neither had he re- 
“ eeived any oral information {which he was authorised to communicate to 
“■ others)." "When 1 was at Cairo, the shaikh .Muhaddab ad-din Ahu Talih 
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Muhammad, surnnmc'd Ibn al-Khaimi, related to me this anecdote : ^^Thc shaikh 
‘‘ Tfij ad-din al-Kindi wrote to me, from Damascus, a poem containing these 
lines : 

* O my friend ! you so sedulous to fulfil the duties of friendship 1 you have kept 
‘ your promise towards us and laid upon us a heavy debt {of gratitude). We are here 

* in Syria, possessed with the desire of seein{; you (3) ; do you, in E{;ypt, feel desire 

* to see us? In withholding from you the respect due to your merit, there we held 

* the first rank; but you hold the first rank in the bestowing of favours upon us. It 

* is out of our power that you should see us with you, and it is out of yours that we 

* should see you with us. May God fulfil his promise towards those who keep theirs ; 

* may he grant [to our friend) as full a recompense as the fidelity we have shown.’ 

280 “ To this,” said Ihn al-Khaimi, I replied in a piece of verso which con- 

tained these lines : 

‘ O you, descendants of Kinda \^ho inhabit Syria 1 we have failed in our duty tow'ards 

* you. To fulfil the obligations of friendship, we should have died on your departure 
‘ from us.*” 

11)11 al-Kliaimi recited to me also the following verses as Taj ad-din’s: 

Let the astrologer grovel in his delusion, if he pretend to the knowledge of events 
brought round by the revolution of the sphere. To God alone pertains eternal know'- 
Icdge, and neither man nor angel shares with him therein. Astrologers make of their 
impiety a net to catch wealth ; what evil means they employ, — a net and infidelity I 

The following lines were written to T«ij ad-din by Abu Shiijii Ibn ad-Dah- 
han al-Faradi, Avhosc life shall be given later: 

May the Lord in his bounty grant thee, /eid ! such additional favours as may sur- 
pass thy utmost hopes I May God never wwk a change in thy happy state as long as 
state and change shall bo discussed by grammarians It is to thee, above all men, 
that a grammatical allusion should be addressed ; have not grammatical examples been 
formed with thy name (5] ? 

When the shaikh Taj ad-din was far advanced in years, he comiiosed these 
lines: 


I see men desire long life, but length of life proves only the nothingness of the past, 
and bringeth with it misery. In the season of youth I w'ished that God might lengthen 
my days, and truly such a gift is a favour. But when I obtained my wish, that age 
which I desired so much became an affliction. When alone, my imagination sets be- 
fore my mind the image of myself borne on the shoulders of men who walk with rapid 
pace ((5). When the Zephyr flits past me, its breath reminds me {not of gardens^ but) 
of those excavations which arc covered over with earth (7). Here I am now, exposed 
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to the fearful Ihuiulers and lightnings (8) of one and ninety years. People say; 

“ Medicine will do Ihee good," but for me there is one medicine only — the mercy »tl' 

God. 

Taj ad-din was lium at Ba{*hdad on the morning of Wednesday, ‘iotli Sliulinn, 
A. II. 520 (Septemlx-r, A. D. M20); he ditnl at Daniasens on Monday, (he Gih 
of ShawwM, 61 3 (January, A. D. 1 21 7), and was inlerml (he sjime day at Mouiu 
Kasinn. As for the shaikh Muhaddab ad-tlin {I bn al-Khainii), he (old me 
himself that his genealogy was as follows : Ahu Talih Miihaniniad Ibii Ahi '1- 
Hasan Ali Ibn Ali Ihn al-Miifaddal Ihn al-Tamaghaz. He recited (o me a great 
deal of poetry composed by himself and by others. I got aecpiainted with him 
at our assemblies in Kairo, and was informed by him (hat he was LM)rn alnl-Iiilla 
al-Mazyadiya (D) on the 28th of Shawwiil, A. 11. r)W (January, A. 1). 1 1. ■>.")). 
He died (at Cairo) on Wwlne-sday, 20th of Zu M-Ilijja, t*'i2 (.May, A. I). ri'i.")), 
and was interred the next morning in the cemetery of (he Le.sser Karafa. I at- 
tended his funeral service. He was considered to he a perfect master of (thr />nir 
Arabic) language, and a correct transmitter of poetical pieces and of (phrases 
illustrative of) philology. — Kashin is a mountain which overlooks Dama.scns ; 
it contains the tombs and mausoleums of the inhabitants, with a mosipu*, a 
number of colleges and of Moslim monasteries. ( 7\vo of the rivers which, water 
Damascus,) (heThaura and the Yazid have their .sources in (his mountain. 


(1) Tho livos of tlicHH three persons will be found in this work. 

(2) The words are so vague in their meaning, that the phrase lo which they belong may he 

translated thus: Under whose tuition he woe reading the introductions of some phihhgiral works, or undn- 
whose tuition he was reading some philological works, from heginuing to end, 

(3) Literally : Pledges in the possession of desire tow ards thee. 

(4^ Stale and change, or, as the original words are somctinie.s translated, the term of rircumstanre and ilie 
exchange or permutative, are two subjects which the Arabian grammarians have treated with great ability. 

(3) Alluding to the usual eiamples, Jjj stetit Zeidus, Jjj verbvravit Zeidus Amrum, 

etc. 

(6) That is: The image of his own funeral. The rapid march of a Moslim funeral |)rores.sioii \> well 
known. 

(7) He means the graves, but is unw illing to pronounce a w ord of such sinister incoiiing. 

(8) A metaphor for threats. It is employed in the Koran. 

(9^ Bee page 50f. 
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ZIRI IBN MANAD. 

TliC (‘iiiir Zii'i Ihii Manad, a member of the tribt^ of Sinhaja (1), and sprung 
from Ilimyar, was the ancestor of al-Moizz Ibn Badis (wliose life will be found 
in another part of this work). Mention has been already made of his son Bo- 
liikkin ( page 207), of his great-grandson Badis {page 2'i-8), and of his des- 
cendant Tainim [page 281) ; in this last article, we have traced up, in the full- 
t’st manner, the descent of the family ; Ziri was the first of them who attained 
supreme power. It was he who founded and fortified the city of Aashir ; he 
eommcnc(‘d that undertaking during the revolt of Ahu Yazid against al-Kaim Ibn 
al-Mahdi and his .son Ismail al-Mansur {see page 210). Ziri having esta- 
blished his ])Owcr at Aashir and sulMlucd the surrounding country, received 
IVoni al-Mansur the gift of the town of Tahart and its dependencies. He was 
an ahl<^ ruler, brave and enterprising. Tlie secret jealousy and hatixsl which 
.subsisted between him and .laafar al-Andalusi [see page 32C) led to a battle 
which terminated by the death of Ziri. This event occurred in the month of 
Kamadan, A. II. .‘100 (July, A. D. 071): it is said that his horse having stum- 
bled, he was thrown to the ground and then killed. His reign lasted twenty-six 

years. Wi* have already spoken of Aashir in the life of Ihn Kurkiil {page 

'dl) (2). Tahart is a city in North Africa: there arc two places which hear 

this name, one Old Tahart and the other Ne\v Tahart^ hut I do not know 
which of them it was that came into the |K)ssession of Ziri (.‘1). 


(1 Ibn KhallikAii pronniiiiiTs lliis won! sunh^ljn, or iinhdja, but the nianiiRmpts uf the History of the 
Kerbers by Ibii KhaldAii write it Sanh&ja. It is an Arabie eorruption of ihc Berber name Zandk or 

Snndk 

• 2i This is an oversight; the author merely refers bark to the pre.sent article.— - In my translation of the 
Arabic historians who treat of the dynasties of North Africa, will be found a note on the precise situation of 
Aashir. a point which had not been hitherto ascertained. It is siiflicient to stale here that this city was built 
on the range of those precipitous hills to the south of Algeria, which are named in modem maps Tittery Dock. 

3) New TAhart was founded by Abd ar-Rahman the Ruslemlde, A. II. 144. It wa« ilhis city which was 
giuMi to /Iri by al-MansClr. 
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ZMNAB THE DAUGHTER OF AS-SHARI. 

Zainal), called also Hurra, and siirnainiul Omm al-Miuvaiyad, ^vas the daiigli* 
ter of AIm '1-Kasiin Abd ar-Raliman Ibii al-IIasan Ibii Abniad Ibn Sabi Ibii 
Ahmad Ibn Abdus iJie Sdli, a native of Jiirjan and an inliabitaiii of Naisapiir. 
who was generally known by the surname of as-Shari. His daii{;ht(T Zainab 
was a woman of {];reat instruction, havinj; met [and studied under) a numlH r 
of ])crsons eminent for their learning, and from whom she obtiiiiKMl cerlilieales 
authorising her to teach that information and traditional knowledge which she 
had acquired under their tuition. Among those from whom she took lessons 
were Abu Muhammad Ismail Ibn Ahi ’l-Kasim Ibn Ahi Rakr the koran-render 
and a native of Naisapur, Ahii ’l-Klisiin ZMiir as-8hahhaini and y\hti Rakr 
Wajih as-Shahhami the sons of Abu Tahir, Ahd al-Mimim al-Kushairi, and 
Abfl ’1-Futuh Abd al-Wahhah Ihn ShMt as-Shadiyaji [natiee of S/nidiydj near 
Nauapdr). She received also Iie(‘nces to teach from the luifiz Ahd al-GhiiHr 
al-Farisi, the very learned a/.-Zamakhsliari, author of fhe Kashshdf and other 
masters of traditional lejirning. I possess a licence which she granted me in 
the year 010 (fl.D. 121Ji-4. I was then little more than two years o/ of'e. 
rt.v) my birth took place on Thursday afternoon, 11th of the latter Rahi, A. II. 

008 (22nd September, A. I). 1211) (1). 1 was horn at Arhela, in the college 

founded by the .sultan of that city, al-Malik al-Moazzam Miizaflar ad-din, the son 
of Zain ad-din. Zainah was horn at Naisiipur, A. II. .Vi-'i (A. D. 11110), and diisl *it(]t 
in the same city, in the month of the latter Juinada, A. 11. GIT) (A.U. 1218-0). 

— Shari means one who prepares or sells camel's hair; 1 do not know, how- 
ever, which of her ancestors it was who, by following this prohission, ohtaim'd 
that surname. 


1) It Is possible for a child of that age to learn by heart some of the shorter Traditions, some of isliich con- 
sist only in a few ^ords. 
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SALIM IBN ABD ALLAH AL-ADAW 1. 

Si'ilini, lh(‘ son of Abd Allah and surnamcd Abu Omar or Abu Abd Allah, was 
j'randson to the khalif Omar Ihn Khattab (thmugh whom he descen^d from 
Adi Ihn Canb Ibn Luwai, for which reason he bore the surname of) al-Adawi. 
lie was one of the ehief jurisconsults of Medina and also one of the principal 
Tdbis by his hirth, his iearnin{*, and his veracity as a Traditionist. He (jave 
the Traditions on the authority of his father and others, and his own authority 
was ciicd hy az-Zuhri and by Nafl. He died towards the end of Zu LHiJja, 
A. H. 1 or> (May, A. D. 725), or 1 08 according to another statement. The khalif 
llishnm Ihn Abd aLMalik had presided at the pilgrimage that year, and on his 
return from Mekka, he entered Medina at the moment of Salim's death. It was 
he who ])ronounci‘.d the funeral service over the body, and he procmled to the 
hurying-ground of al-Baki for that pur|)Ose ; the crowd being so great [that it 
was impossible to pet form it at the house of the deceased). Ilisham, on see- 
ing the multitude of people which bad a8.sembled there, said to Ibrahim Ibn 
Hisham al-Makhzuini : ** Make a levy of four tliousand men from among these 
people, to serve me as soldiers;” and for this I'eason it was, that the year of 
Salim’s death w as called the rear of the four thousand. Muhammad Ibn Ishak, 
the author of the work entitled al-Magluizi wa ’.9-Siar, relates as follows : 

\ saw Salim the son of Abd Allah and the grandson of Omar Ihn al-Khattab; 
“ he always wore woollen (1); he was a corpulent man and lived hy the laltour 
** of his own hands. (The khalif) Sulaiman Ihn Ahd al-Malik entered one 
day into the Kaaba, and seeing Salim, told him to ask w'hatever he desired, 
on w'hieh SMim answered : * Bv Allah ! 1 shall ask of God onlv, wdien 1 am in 
“ God’s hou.se.' ” 


.1] This would seem (o prove that he belonged to the fraternity of the S hCs. 
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ABl! BARR IBN AIYASII. 

Ahu Bakr Salim Ilm Aivasli Ibii Sulim al-Khaiyal al-\saili al-Kuli (f/ nwnther 
of the tribe of Asad, a uatiee of Kiifci)^ an cminriil 'rradilionisi and cclr- 
hraicd ff»r his lc'ai’nin{;, was one of those wlio reeeived from Aasim llie ivadiiif(s 
of the Koran* and handed them down, lie had hern eidraiiehisi'd hy W'asil 
Ihn Haiyan al-Alidah. The followiiifr anecdote respeelin;; him is r(‘laled hy al- 
Aluharrad in his Kamil: Ahu Bakr Ihn Aiyiish said: ‘1 was siill'eriii}; from an 
‘'anxious desire [of meeting one whom I loeed), when I called to mind the 
“ verse of Zii ’r-Uumma’s : 

‘ Perhaps a flow of tears will give me ease f^n )>ain : perhaps it may care a hoarl 
‘ whttsc sole companion is sad thoughts.’ 

“ On this I withdrew to a private place and wept, hy which means my snlVer- 
“ ings were calmetl.’ ” A numher of other anecdotes arc? related eoneerning 
him. Sonic say that Ahu Bakr was his real name and not a surname, hiii 
others mention that he was calh?d SIioIki. The following relation has heeii 
handed down in his own w’ords: “AVhen amisforliine hefel me in my youth, I 
“ liore it with firmness and kept from weeping hy strength of endurance (1 ); this 
“ however was hurtful to me, and 1 suflered mneh from it ; hut one day, heing 
“ atal-Konasa (2), 1 saw dh Arab of the Desert mounted on a camel, who stop- 
“ |)cd and recited these lines: 

My two friends (fl) I (retn over your camels and) turn their hreasls towards IIii7.w:i. 

“ that spot so long abandoned. There we shall we«*p over the abodes [of one friends, 

“ note in ruins) I Perhaps a flow of tears may give me case from pain; perhaps it 
“ may core a heart whose sole companion is sad thoughts. 

“ I attked who he was, and tlicy told me he was Zd 'r-llumma. Some tim«‘UUr> 
“ after, misfortunes fell upon me, and having wejd, I obtained relief. On this 
‘‘ I said: ‘That scoundrel of a wild Arab! how knowing he was.’ ” Eightccui 
days after the dcatli of ar-Rashid, Ihn Aiyash died at Knfa, A. II. 11)11 (April, 

A. D. 809), at the age of ninety-eight years. Ar-Rashid died at Tiis on the 
c?vc of Saturday, the t3rd of the latter Jumada of that year (23rd March, A. 1). 
809).— It is also said that Ibn Aiyash was a niawla to the Irilic of Rahil Ihn 
Asad Ibn Khuzaima. 
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(1) Here the author relates, perhaps through inadvertence, another version of the same anecdote. 

(2) Al-Koiijlsa, a village near Kdfa.— (KAmds. MarAsid ) 

(3) See page 115, note (1). 


SABUR IBN ARDASIIIR THE VIZIR. * 

Abu Nasr Sabur Ibn Ardasliir, vizir to the Dailcmile sultan Baha ad-Da>vlat 
Abu Nasr son of Adad ad-Uawlat. Ibn Buwaih, was illustrious as a {lowcrrul 
rliiel' and eminent as a vizir, equally remarkable for his abilities and for bis 
learning. Ilis palace was the constant resort of the poets of tlie day. Ath- 
Thalibi mentions him in the and devotes a special chapter of that 

work to the poets who celebrated his praise. Among the number was Abu '1- 
Faraj al-Babbagha, who composed these lines in his honour : 

I blamed Fortune fur withholding the accomplishment of my desires, and she an- 
swered : “Your reproaches arc unreasonable ; that which you ask cannot be granted.” 
I replit'd: “ It depends on you that my hopes of riches be not frustrated.” — “ You 
“ are mistaken,” said she, “ it depends upon SAbdr. Apply to the vizir Abd Nasr 
“ and make an exorbitant demand; the extravagance of your suit will bo easily par- 
“ doned.” I followed the advice which Fortune gave me ; and good advice, even from 
an enemy, deserves thanks. 

Another of those {mels, Aliihammad Ibii Ahmad al-Slarun, addressed him in a 
poem containing this passage : 

O thou who cnsiircst the repose of the empire in those days of trouble I thou who 
art firm in heart when fate itself trembles I Why does the world treat me so cruelly? 
I cannot obtain therein a place of abode, and I [wander from one country to another) 
like a novel thought when it passes into a proverb. Were fortune just, were she in- 
dulgent, I should have possessed, under thy protection, horses and servants. Fur 
how admirable are the words which I have scattered abroad I those precious pearls I 
— did maidens possess them, they would not consent to remain without necklaces ; — 
and those brilliant thoughts I — did maidens read them, their eyes would require no 
kohl to increase their brightness (t). 

The vizir having Imcn d(‘|K)sed and afterwards reinstated, Abu Ishak as-Sabi 
wrote to him these lines : 

Wedded to the vizirat, you divorced her (2) from you when she was in fanlt and 
acted wrong. It was then necessary that she should belong to another before she 
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could legally return to you (3). She is now yours again, and she made an oath that 
no bridegroom, excepting you, should pass a night with her and live. 

Ht! ibiinded at Baghdad a house of learning {tn 'mllege^j and the poet Ahu 
'I-A15 al-Maarri alludes to it in this passage fioni one of his most eelehraled 
hfisulas : 

And in the house of SAbAr, a sprightly songstress enlivened our evenings with a 
voice melodious as the dove's. 

Sahur died at Baghdad, A. II. 41 G (A. I). 1025-0); he was l)oin at Shiraz on SRtI 
the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Zu 1-Kaada, A. II. .‘I.'IG (May, A. I). ‘I48 . 

Ilis sovereign Baha ad-din died at Arrajan in llu' month of the first .liimada, 
A.H. 403 (Novemher-Deeeinber, A.D. 1 0l 2), aged forty-two years, nine months 
and twenty days. — Sdbiir is an Arabic alteration of the Persian words .shah 
r/m/’y the king\s son. Here, according to the custom of the Persians, the noiin 
governed in tlie genitive is placed before the governing noun (ie///c7/ is ntft the 
case in Arabic). The first who bore this name was Siipiir Ibn Ardashir Ibii 
Babek 11m Sasiin, one of the kings of Persia. — Ad-Darakiitni says that we must 
pi'onoiince Ardashir s a second author states that this word means in Persian 
flour^ niilk^ but another says jlour, sweet. Ard signifies flour, .shiv milk, and 
shirin sweet. — Some pronounce this name Azdashir (4). 


• 1) Such is Ihc real meaning of a verse containing a series of quibbles impossible to be iranslnteil. In ilu' 

Arabic text we find the word ^ith tho sense of eyes, of excellent thinge, and of eisenne or conslitwni 

xuhetanre; in the two last ca.ses it is opposed to the word which means reality and fhnughti. 

(2) To maintain the propriety of tho metaphor. It was necessary, in making the translation, to coiiKider 
vizirat as of the feminine gender. 

’ (3) It is well known that by the Moslim law, a man cannot take back his wife, when he has repudiated her 
by an absolute divorce, until she has been married and divorced by another. 

• 4) In Arabic manuscripts, this name is generally written In the last manner. See additions and eorreriioiis. 


SARI AS-SAKATl. 

Abu ’I'Hasan Sari Ibn aUMughallis as-Sakali [i/ie seller of cast clothes), 
was one of llie men of the path (1), and of ihc masters of the truth(2)', ibi' 
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lirsl person of his lime hy his devotion and his acquaintance with the due- 
Irincs of Siirisin (3). lie was maternal uncle to Aim ’l-Kasim al-Junaid and his 
niasler {in Sn/isnij; his owA master was Mariif al-Karkhi. It is said that as- 
Sakali was one day in his shop, when Mariif came to him with an orphail hoy 
and said: “Clothe this orphan.” — “ 1 clothed the hoy,” said as-Sakati, “and 
“ Mari'if was rejoiced themit and said: ‘May God render the world hateful to 
“ thee and grant thee repose from all thy cares !' — I immediately left my shop, 
“ hating nothing so much as the world; and I owe my present slate {of qui- 
“ eliulc) to the blessed merits of Mariif.” -The following anecdote is related on 
good authority : Sari .said that for thirty years he never cea.sed imploring divine 
|>ardon for having once exelainied : Praise be to God\ and on being asked the 
reason, he said : “A lire broke out in Bagluhid, and a person came up to me and 
“ told me that my shop had escaped, on which I uttered those words; and even 
“ to this moment I repent of having said so, liecause it showed that 1 wishtxl 
“ belter lo my.self than to others.” — Al-Junaid relates as follow.s : “ 1 went one 
“ day to sec my uncle as-Sakati and found him in tears. ‘What eaiiscth thee 
“ lo weep?’ .said I. — ‘Yesterday,’ replied as-Sakali, ‘my little girl came and said 
“ to me: Father! the night is warm and I have brought a pitcher {of water) to 
“ hang it up here for thee (4). — A heaviness llien came over my eyes and T fell 
“ into a sleep, during which 1 saw the most beauteous maid of God’s creation 
“ descend from heaven. ‘ For whom art thou destined?’ said I. ‘For him,’ 
“ she. replied, ‘who driiiketh not of water cooled in a pitcher.’ I immediately 
“ look the pitcher and dashed it to the ground.” Al-Junaid said that he saw 
ihe fragments lying alHiul and that as-Sakati left iJiein ihcrc till they were co- 
vcri'd hy llie accumulation of dust. — Sari as-Sakati died at Baghdad, A. H. 
*i5 1 ; or, hy another account, on Wednesday, the 6th of Ramadan, after day- 
break, A. II. 250 (August, A. D. 870); but .some place his death in the year 
2.57. — He was interred in the ShUnizi cemetery. The. Khatth says in his his- 
tory of Baghdad: “TheShunhi hiirying-ground is situated behind the place 
“ calleil at-Tutha and near the canal made hy Isa Ihn Ali Ihe lla.shimite, and 
“ called after him the river I.sa. 1 heard one of my masters say that the Ko- 
“ raish grave-yard {at Haghdad) was known in old times hy the name of the 
“ lesser Shtinizi, and that the cemetery at the liack of at«Tutha bore that of 
“ the greater Shiinizi. They were so called after two brothers, one of whom 
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‘‘ w.'is buried in each/’ The (onih of Sari «is-Saka(i is a eonspicuoiis and *iu 
well-known object; close beside it is dial of aUJiiiiaid. -As-Sakali used IVc- 
<|uently to recite these lines: 

When 1 complained of the pains of love, my mistress said : “ Tiioii lellest me a 
“ falsehood; why do I see thy bones clothed with flesh? There can he no love \in u 
** nmn) unless his skin cleave to his entrails, and his mind be so {rrently troubled, that 
ho answers not when called.’* 


t) Set! puge 250, note (S). 

(2; See page 340, iioie (3). 

(3) Literally: “With the seicnoes of the profession of the divine unity." Kvery iicressary infoniiatioii oi 
this abstruse subject will be found in M. de Sacy*s analysts of JAmVs Lives of the SiMis: IKoticex vt Ertraits 
lorn. XII. page 345. 

1 4 ^ Water placed in a porous earthen jar cools by evaporation. 


AS-SAIU AR-RAFA.V 

Al)u '1-lIasan as-Sai i Ibn Ahmad Ibii as-Sari al-Kindi al-iMausili (im-nihrr >>/ 
the tribe of Kinda and native of Mosui), surnamed ar-Rafl?i [the darner), was 
a [K)ct of ccivbrily. In liis youlh, he wi'oii{;hl as a liioe-niaker al a shop in 
Baghdad, hut at (he same lime, he composed poetry and cultivated hellcs>lel- 
tres with assiduity. Ry his perseverance he succeeded in attaining great pro- 
licicncy as a |)oc(, and having visited Saif ad-Dawlat Ihii llaiudan at Aieppn, 
he made poems in his honour and remained tliei'e Tor some time. After the 
fieath of that prince, he proceeded to Baghdad anil celebrated the praises of al- 
VVazir al-Muhallahi and other persons of eminence, by whom his |wc(ie tah nts 
were highly appreciated and generously rewarded. The enmity which he bore 
towards the two KhMidiles, Abu Bakr Muhammad and Ahii Othmaii Said 
was so great that he accused them of stealing his verses and those of others; 
he even went so far that, in transcribing the damn of Koshajim, (he cele- 
brated poet(1}, who was (hen considered in those countries as (he pink of ex- 
cellence in literature, and whose compositions as-Sari took as models for his 
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uw’ii, he iiiscrled, in (he copies which he wrote out, the l)cst of the poems mack- 
hy himself and by the Khalidites : in this, iiis object was not only to augment 
the size of the hook so as to fjut a higher price for it, hut also to give value to 
his own |)oeti'y and to cast discredit on the Khalidites, by making it appear 
that what he had said of their plagiarisms was true. To this circumstance* 
must he attributed the interpolated pieces in Koshajim's diwan, and which art* 
not to he found in the original copies. As-Sari was hy nature a poet ; his style is 
sweet, his thoughts are elegant, and he is particularly copious in the variety of 
his comparisons and descriptions. Rut he had neither a pleasing counttmanci* 
nor a graceful figure; he did not possess even a tolerable skill in any other sci- 
ence hut poetry. Previously to his deatli, his {metical com|M)sitions lillcd nearly 
thn-c hundred leaves, hut since that, the collection has increased, and a phiio- 
logcr of later times has arranged it in alphabetical order. As-.Sari mentions his 
[f 'nrnifr) {U'ofession in a piece of verse, from which we extract these lines; 

By means of my iiocrile I formerly preserved my self-respect, and avoided the pros- 
titiilin;; of my poetic talent. It furnished me with sustenance, so slight indeed, that 
it seemed to come to me through the needle’s eye. 

The following verses, taken from one of his kaxMax, are among the host 
specimens of his talent for enlo{;y : 

When he pours forth his liberality, his looks arc mild and his face beams with plea- 
sure, but in the shock of adverse hosts, they become stern. When ho halts, his dwell- 
ing is spacious [for his gtmls are many], but when he marches to battle with his squn- 
droiis, he makes the plain (too) narrow for the enemy (2). 

« 

\ili-'riiAlihiy in ihr Muntakhil^ riles lliese verses as by as-Sari : 

1'hou hast conferred on me such a favour, that thy beneficence makes the darkness 
to me as 1i{;ht; to me >vho before found the brightness of day obscure [and cheer- 
h»s). Now I am the envy of niy friends ; and before, I was the pity of my enemies. 

One of bis finest passages on the lieaiity.of his mistress is the Tollowing: 

•im; I should lay down niy life for her who costs me my life and yet refuses me a simple 
sahitalion! The death which awaits mo lies in ambush in those eyes I it is thus that 
dentil lies hid in the sharp edge of the sword. 

.\s-Sari's eollreted poetry is all very good; he composed also the \forks enti- 
lied ; al^Muhihh wa U--Mahbuh {the lover and the beloved) y al^MasIwnim iva 
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’UMashrtib [perfumes and liquors), and the Kitdh ad-Dira (3). Ih; died at 
Ihif'lidad between the years .%0 and 370, aceordinfj to the KhuHh in his llisioi y 
(»f that city; and others slate that ihe year of his death was A. il. 3(»‘2 (A. I>. 
072-3), or A. II. 304. Ihn al-Athir says in his Annals that he died A. II. 30(i 
(A. U. 070-7). 


(I) See note (4), pagrSOI. 

i2) That i.<, he redures his enemies t<i the last extremity. This verse reprodiiees the idea ^hieli is ex- 
liressed in the Koran, siirat 9, verse 119. 

(3) The xrord Diva is so uncertain in its sigiiiiieatioii that it is impos.sihle, without having examined 
^ •* 

the work itself, to explain its title, llajji Khalifa docs not meiitiun it in his Hiblingraphieal Ilii'liDiiary. 


TIAIS-ltAIS AS-SAin. 

Ahii 'l-Fawaris Sciad Ihn iMuhainiiit'id Ihn Saad Ihn as-Saili, a eelehraled |>oei 
and a ineinher of the tribe of Tainim, bore the siirnatne of Shihal> .’id-din 
[JUnuheau of religion), and was generally known by the a{)|(ellalion of Ilais- 
Ilais. He was a doctor of the seet oF as-Shad, having studied jiirisiiriidenee .11 
llai under the kadi Muhaininad Ihn Altd al-Karini al-Wa//.an and inainlained 
[the usual) discussions on {loiiils of controversy, lie yielded, however, to his 
passion for literature and composed verses of which the merit was enhanced by 
a dignilied style; he diTW up also some epistles reinarkahle for tin ir pret'ision 
and elegance of expression. The. hdfiz Abu Saiad as-Samani inentions him with 
high commendation in the Kitdb az~Z,uil and gives senne of the pieces [or sen- 
tences) which he, Ilais-ltais, had U^arned by oral ti'ansmission ; the sanu; Inijiz 
had read the collected poetical works and the epistles of llais-llais under llnr di- 
roclinn of their author, lly his learning and talent Aim ’l-I'uwaris eontrihiited 
to the instruction of many, and hy his acquaintance with the poetry and the 
various dialects of the desert Arabs, he held the first place amongst his eoiileni'- 
poraries; but it is said that he was full of arrogance and presumption, lie never 
addressed any person hut in the purest Arabic (1): having once obtained an 
order for a sum of money {layable in the city of Hilla, he proceeded thither to 
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m'civc the amount of the bill, which was drawn on the farmer of the revenues 
ill that distrii't. On his arrival he sent his boy to this person, who not only 
refiised listenin;; to his claim, but called his master a scoundrel. On this llais- 
Mais went to the {];overnor of the tow'n, Uia ad-din Muhalhil Ibn Abi ’1-Askar 
:tl-.la\vaiii, an old and intimate friend of his, and the latter sent one of the 
ushers of his court with Ilais-llafs to enforce payment. Abu ’1-Fawaris was 
not salisiied, however, with what his friend the governor had done for him, and 
he reproached him with his conduct in the following letter: “I did notima- 
gine that an accpiaintance and a friendship of so many years could have left 
‘ • oil the heart that (slight) degree of impression which 1 have here discovered ; 
“ nay, I even thought that, were the mightiest army to bear a hostile design 
“ against me, warriors in armour, thick-necked lions of the family of Abu '1- 
Askar, had risen to my assistance; how then should it not be with an agent 
“ who levi<‘s taxes on pbor market-|K:ople ? with one who farms the revenues of 
“ that miserable place llilla and of its petty circumscription (2)? Yet the only 
“ answer which 1 received to my complaint was this : he sent, forsooth, aliire- 
ling to reprimand him and exact from him a payment which he was bound 
“ to make ! — So shall it not he, by Allah! 

“ The lions, the lions of the forest think not of spoil in the day of battle, but of him 
whose spoils they arc to win. 

“ And 1 swear by Allah, and by his Prophet, anil by the Prophers boiisehold! 
“ that if thou givest me not such a token of respect as shall be a subject of con- 
“ versation for the females of llilla at their weddings and asscmhiics, thy friend 
“.shall not remain in this, thy llilla, .should he lx? even obliged to pass the 
“ night on the causeway or on the bridges. Suppose that I did lo.se my nio- 
“ ney (d); must 1 then lose my honest pride ! 0 what an insult ! w’hat an in- 
“ suit I Adieu!” lie always wore the Pedwin dress with a sword suspended 
li'oiii his shoulder; this circumstance induced Abu ’1-Kasim (flibal jitlah) 
Ihii al-Fadl, whose life shall be given later, to compose on him the lines which 
follow ; we must however observe that Imad ad-din, in his Kharida^ attributes 
I hem to the rats (A) Ali Ibn al-Aarabi, who died, according to him, in the year 
.Vi7 (A. 1). 1 1 52-3) : 
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Affect as you may the manners of the desert Arabs and wear [lilse them)^ high-peaked 
cap, there is not in you a single hair of the tribe of Tamim. Eat the lizard 
burrows in the sands, cut up the dried fruit of the colocynth (5), and drink as you 
please of the urine of the ostrich, — yours is not the face of one accustomed to give hos- RR7 
pitality, and ready to protect his honour from insult. 

When these verses came to the knowledge of Aliii ’l-Fawaris, he eom|K>se(i 
I he following in reply : 

Strive not to abase i^xalted worth, when you yourself are pointed at with respectful 
admiration. The noble and generous man injures his character by hostility towards 
one who is equally noble and generous. Wine [though it jmmses good qualities) 
was declared impure, and forbidden because it attacked the reason. 

Al-Bujairi, the khatib, or public preacher at the town of al-llnwaira, ad- 
dresscMl him in these lines: 

It is true, llais Raisl that wc are not of the true Arabic race, yet you belied the 
family of Bujair as you have already belied the tribe of Tamtm [(>). 

The following relation was made hy the shaikh Nasr Allah Ibii Mnjalli, in- 
spector of the arsenal (7) [at Jiaglulad)^ a man of iinim[)eaeh(»d veracity and a 
strict sunnite : saw in a dream Ali Ibn Abi Talih, and 1 said to him : ^Coni- 

mander of the faithful ! you (ami A/nhammad) took Mekka and pro(daimi‘d 
that W’hoever cnt(;red the house of Abu Sofyan should he in safety, yet you 
‘‘ know wdiat ha|)pened to your son al-Ilusain (8) on the ( fatal) day of at- 
‘‘ TalT (9)/ To this he replied : ‘ Did you hear Ibn as-Saili’s verses on tins snb- 
‘‘ ject?’— ‘No,’ said I.— * Go then,’ he rejoined, ‘and hear them from him!’ 

“ — On aw^aking, I h€i.stened to the house of Hais-Bais, and having calk'd him 
“ out, 1 told him my di'cam, on which he sobbed aloud and began to shed 
“ tears: ‘By Allah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I never communicated these verses hy word 
“ or writing to any human being, and it was only this very night that I com- 
“ posed them !’ He then recited them to me, and they w'ere as follows; 

‘When wc ruled, mercy was our very nature; but when you came to power, the 
‘ plains flowed with blood. You declared it lawful to massacre your prisoners; but 
‘ we were always humane and pardoned ours. Therein lies the difference between 
‘ us ; but each vase can exude only the liquor it contains.’ 

Abu ’1-Fawaris having one day remarked a great commotion among the peo- 
ple, he asked what had brought them into such confusion (or hais-baisy as he 
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called it}, and [as this expression was considered most singular) it continued 
ever after to be given him as a nickname. These two words (when thus united) 
signify trouble or calamity: it is tlius that the Arabs of the Desert say, in 
speaking of persons under misfortune, that they have fallen into hais~bais. 
He died at Baghdad on the eve of Wednesday, the Gth of Shahan, A. II. 574 
(January, A. D. 1170), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery of the 
Koraish, situated on the west side [o/ the Tigris). When asked concerning his 
age, he would reply that he w'as living in the world at random ; the fact being, 
dial he did not know' the date of his birth. He used to assert that he descended 
from Aktham Ibn Sail! at-Tamimi, the philosopher of (he Arabs (10). He left 
no |)Oslcrily. — Al-lluwaira is a village in the province of Khuzestan, twelve 
miles distant from al-Ahwaz. 


(Ij Literally: In iht Arahie language; that ia to say, in the ilinieel of the desert Arab.s. 

(2i This passaf^e is incorrectly ^iveii in all the copies. Thu true reading ciists in the autograph alone; it 

i.s as follows: 

M The ciprcssion signifies literally: rubra deliciarum, which, in Arabic, is equivalent to 

tleliria rubra or delicitr aurea. 

i1) The word rati {chief) was the title usually given to persons holding a high rank in the civil service. 
See page 4f4, note i2). 

The colocynth was much used as a inediciiic by the Arabs of the desert, but the poet here pretends 
that they made it into soup. 

6] The author should ha\e given a word of explanation relative to these verses of al-Du]airi, and staled 
the reason which induced hini to compose them; their drift would then be understood. It is necessary to 


C ^ 1 1 Cf/ # 

observe that the autograph writes I {al-Jhtjairi) anil 

1 7) Literally: In.spertor of ihu iiianufuclory at the magazine. 

(8} Literally: And was consummated on your son oMIusain what was consummated.- lie alluded to his 
murder, hut did not choose to pronounce the w ord, lest he .should huit still more the parental feelings of Ali. 

(U) **AT-TAFr, a region in the open country near Ki^fa; it was there that al-Ilusaiii was slain.**- 
{Mardsid.) 

JO) Aktham Ihn Saiii, the philosopher or the judge of the Arabs, was one of the most influential men of 
the tribe of Tamlm. When Miihainiiiad announced his doctrines, Aktham recommended his people to adopt 
them, but he did not set them the example, lie died at one of the stations of his tribe in the desert, towards 
A. 11. if. -See Rasmussen's liistoria AnteiBlamica, p. 110. 
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ABU L-MAALI ’L-IIAZIRI. 

Ab^I-Maali SaacI Ihn Ali Ibn al-Kasiin Ibn AH ibn al-Kasim al-Aiisari al Khaz- 
raji (descended from the Ansars of the tribe of Khazraj) al-U’arrak al-IIaziri 
(the book-cop^-ist of al-Uazira), and {jenerally known by tho appclialion ofRBB 
Dalldl al-Kutub (the book-broker)^ was a man possessed c»f considerable In- 
formation and a good falonl for poetry. He compiled a numl)er of works in 
which he displayed no inferior abilities, particularly his Ztnat nd-Pnhr, etc. 
(ornament of the offe, refuge of contemporaries , and citation of the beauties 
contained in modern poetry'). In this work, which he designed as a continu- 
ation to Abu '1-IIasan al*Bakharzi’s Dumyal al-Kasr, he mentions a givat 
number of his contemporaries and jiredecessors, with a sketch of tbeir lives anel 
some extracts from their poetry. The hitib Iniad ad-din s|M‘aks of him in the* 
Kharida and gives numerous pieces of verse which he had learned from him ; 
some of these were by Abu 'l-Maali himself and the rest by other persons, 
for he was particularly diligent in e'olle>cting the [metry e)f others and inejniring 
into their history. His Lumah al-Mulah (flash if anecdote, or rather y/rt.v//(».v 
of anecdotes) is a preiof of his extensive ac(|uirt'menls (1). The following verses 
are by Abii ’l-Maali (‘i; : 

Sffipc ovoiiit ut juvenis, in cujus gon& rosa fnit et in cujus oree vinuni, haiiel mihi mite;m 
•e preeberet eiunoc super auroram facieti e‘jus irrepuissent tenebrer. Pulli cquini acl instar 
rcfractarius fnit elonec eiim compescuisset frennm. 

By the same : 

Tcncbra; lanuginis circumdcdcrunt genas ejns ct amorc cjus captus suspiria eluxi, 
elicens: Aqua vita^ in ore cjus dulci sita est; sinitc me in tenebras ingredi. 

This idea bears some re'semblancc to that which Ibn Basiuk has e-xpresseel in 
the following piece : 

Stepe juvenis fuscus, aureo rnlorc, ex etculis siccis imbres cliciens (cruilelitate sun), 
frennm lanuginis sustinerc nesciens, sicut pullus equinus habenam adhiic insuetnm re- 
pollens, opinatns est lanuginem illam c corpnre mco mgritudinem expellcrc posse, et 
caput avertit me videns, pric molestia ct pudorc. Sed ncscivit illam (lanuginem) viri- 
darium esse in cordc mco cupidincm germinare faciens. Videsno genam cjus nil alind 
quam baltcum cui ensis appensus est? 
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In Uinlirc of Ibn Abd Ralibih, the author of the Ikd, we have given a passage 
which contains an idea similar to that expressed in this last verse (see page 92). 
— The following lines are by al-Hazlri : ^ 

Pons lanuginis extoiisus super aquam juventiitis quo: {jenas suas pernieat, mihi viani 
priebuit ad obliviscendum atnorom, cum jam essem vinctus et captivus. 

By the same : 

I complained of the pains 1 suffered for the love of one whoso absence tortured my 
heart ; — [fains like) a glowing fire not to be extinguished! “My absence,” replied 
she, “ can best give you respite from your sufferings ; did the sun not retire, his light 
“ would burn (the world)." 

The compositions of this poet alx»und with gracreful thoughts expressed with 
great elegance. He died at Baghdad on Monday the 2.501 (some say the 1 5th) of 
Safar, A. 11. 568 (October, A. D. 1172), and was buried in the cemetery at the 
Gate of llarb . — Haziri means belonging to JTazira, a place higher up [the rivet) 
than Baghdad; it has produced many learned men, who all bore this surname, 
and it gives its name to tlie Ilazira cloth. 


(1) Amirding lo Hajji Khalifa, this work is a collection of pieces in prose and verse. 

(2) The pieces which Ihii KhallikAn has here inserted would not have been reproduced in this translation, 
did they not serve to prove either the extreme corruption of the age in which he lived, or the singular influ- 
ence which the platonic fancies of the Sufis exerted over the poetry of the period. 


SAID IBN JllBAlR. 

Abu Abd Allah (some say Abu Muhammad) Said Ibn .liibair Ibn ilisham, 
surnamed al-Asadi, was a black and a client by enfranchisement lo the tribe of 
\V.Miba Ibn al-Harith, a branch of that of Asad Ibn Khu/aima. This eminent 
'I'dln was a native of Kufa; he acquired his learning undei' the tuition of Ibn 
Abbas and AIhI Allah Ibn Omar(1), die former of whom told him one, day to 
teach the Traditions. “ 1 leach the Traditions ?” exclaimed Said, “and you 
“ here!” — “Is it not a favour which God grants you,” replied Ibii Abbas, “in 
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‘‘ prociirinf* yon the opportunity of tcacliing them in my presence? For if 
you do it right, it is well; and if you make mistakes, 1 correct you.” AVhen 
Ihn Ahbas lost his sight. Said was iuscrihed on the list of the nitt/fis, an honour 
which he had always refused to accept, and which now gave him gn'at dissa- 
tisfaction. He learned the reading of the Koran from Ihn Ahitas, not directly 
(^ from himself, but fmm one. of his disciples) (2) ; he reccivjMl fi’om him al.so 
the explanation of the Koran and most of the Traditions which he tran.sniiiicd 
to others. His own authority was cited for the reading of tlie Koran hy al- 
Minhiil Ihn Amr (<1) and Ahii Amr Ihn al>Ala, who had Icarneil it from him, 
hut indirectly. Wafa Ihn Aiyiis relates that Said once asked him, during the 
month of Ramadan, to hold the Koran for him till he read it, and that he did 
not rise from his place till he had read it through : Said himstdf mentiftiied that 
he once rt:cited the whole of it in one of the rakds (A) which he made in die t«‘m- 
pleof Mekka. It is related hy Ismail Ihn Ahd al-Malik (.'») that Said Ihn .luhair 
once acted for them as imam in the month r»f Ramadan, and that om* night he 
recited the Koran according to the reading of AIkI Allah Ihn Otha Ihn iMasi'id 0); 
another night, according to that of Zaid Ihn Thahil ; following thus, each sm-- 
cessivc night, a different mode of rending. A person having once asked Said to 
imtdown for him in writing the explanation of the Koran, he flew into a passion 
and exclaimed : I should rather he palsied in one half of my hody than ilo .so. " 
It was said by Khasif that the best acquainted among the Tdhis with the laws 
of divorce W'as Said Ihn al-Musaiyah, — with the riles of the Filgrimage, Ata C? ), 
— with the distinction between what was lawful and what was forbidden, 'fawns, 
— rand with the interpretation of the Koran, Ahii ’I'llajjaj Mnjahid Urn .Inhair (S), 
but he observed that Said Ihn Jubair had a more general knowledge than them 
all of the whole of these sciences. Sahl began the world as a .s<;crelary to Ahd 
Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Masi'id and then served Abu Rorda Ihn Ahi Mn.'-a al- 
Ashfiri (9) in llie same capacity. Abii Noaim (ID) .says, in his History of Ispa- 
han : Said came to this city and sojourned in -it for a time, afl<‘r which he 
“ went to Irak and took up his residence in the village of Sunlxdan (11). ’ It is 
related hy Muhammad Ihn llahib that when Said Ihn Jiibair was at Ispahan, 
they asked to hear from him the Traditions, hut he would not communicate any 
to them, yet when he returned to Kufa he taught them publicly; on this some 
one said to him : Abu Muhammad ! you would not teach the Traditions when 
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** at Is|)alian, ami here you are now, leaching them in Kufa !” Said replied : 
“ Set forth four \vares where you are best known (1 2).” Said joined AM ar- 
Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ihn al-Ashath Ihn Kais in his revolt against AM al- 
Malik Ihn Marwiin (13;. When Ibn al-Ashath lost his life after the defeat of bis 
|iartisans at Dair al-Jamajim Said (led to Mukka, but was arrested by Khalid 
Ihn Abd AllMi al-Kasri ;'1 5), the governor of that ciiy, and sent to al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf with Ismail Ihn Awsat al-Rajiili (1G). Al-llajJaJ, on .seeing him, said : 
“ W^irtch, .son of W'^retched! didst thou not come to Kufa when a vile Arab of 
“ the desert was imam lhere(i 7), and did 1 not put thee in his place?” — “Yes.” — 
“And did I not ap|)oiiit thee kadi? and when the people of Kufa murmured and 
“ said that none hut an Arab of the desert was fit for tliat olficc, did 1 not noplace 
“ tliee by AbiiRorda Ibn Abi Miisa, ordering him, however, not to decide any 
“ question without consulting thee?” — “Yes.” — “Did I not admit ibcc to my 
“ evening jmrties as a comfmnion, though the conqmny were all Arab chieftains?” 
“ —Yes.”- “The first time I saw thee, did I not give thee one hundred thousand 
“dirhiins to distribute among the needy, w'ilhoiit questioning thee afterwards 
“ about the manner in which the money was employed?” — “Yes.” — “What 
“ then made thee n>voll against me?” — “ An oath which hound me to Ibn al« 
aOO “ Ashalh.” Here al-llajjaj grew angry and said, after a pause : “And before that, 
** wert thou not bound by an oath to the Commander of the failhlul, Abd al- 
Malik? Ry Allah ! I shall put thee to death; guard, strike olThis head.” This 
|>assed in the moiilh of SluMian, A. II. 95 (April-May, A.D. 714), or 94, atWasit, 
outside of which place Said was interred; his tomb is still visited by pilgrims. 
He was forty-nine years of a{jc at the time of his execution. On the day in 
which he was ari’cstcd, he said : “An informer has denounced me in God’s holy 
“ city, hilt I call him to an account for it before God !” The person whom he 
meant Avas Khalid al-Kasri (18). Ahmad Ihn Ilanbal said; “Al-Hajjaj killed 
“ Said Ibn Jiibair, yet there was not a man on the face of the earth who did not 
“stand in need of {Saul and) and his learning.” Al-IIajjaj died the same 
year, in the month of Ramadan, or, by another account, six months after Said, 
and during that interval, God did not put it in his power to slay another human 
iMMiig. ^^ hen Said was decapitated, a great quantity of blood flowed from the 
trunk, and al-llajjaj called in physicians to consult them aMut it, and to know 
wliy all the other persons whom he had executed licfore that, bled very little; 
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to this tliey made answer: ‘‘When you put this man to Heath, his soul was still 
“ in his body, and the blood follows the soul; but as for tbe others, their soul 
“ was gone with fright befoi*c you killed them, and therefore their blood was 
“diminished .” — {The khalij) Abd al-lVIulik Ibn IMarwaii having dreamt that 
he made water four times in the mihrdh (10) of the mostpie, he sent for Said and 
having spoken to him about it, he received this answer : “ F<nir sons, sprung 
“ from your loins, shall govern the empire.” 'I'his pri'dietioii was fidlilled by 
the accession of his sons al-Walid, Sidaiinaii, Ya/id, and llishain. — >\'heii 
al-llasan al-Rasri was informed that Said Ihu .lubair bad been put to death bv 
al-IIajjaj, he exclaimed: “0 Gotl ! be {/urnrd) against this reprobate of {the 
“ tribe of') Thakif ! Almi(;hly God ! if there Im; any persons on earth, from 
“ cast to west, who were aeecssory to his death, lay them prostrate into tbe 
“ lircs of hell !” It is related that al-llajjrij, when on the point of death, would 
faint away, and on recovering, cry out: “ Hut what business has Said Ibn Juluiir 
“ with me?” Tbe report was, that whenever he fell asK‘(‘p during his last ill- 
ness, he saw Said come up and seize him by the girdle, saying : “ Enemy of God, 
“ arise ! why didst thou murder me?” On which In* would awake in terror and 
exclaim : “What business has Said Ibn .lubair with mo?” It is ri'lated also that 
a person saw' al-Ilajjaj in a dream, after his death, and asked him what God 
had done to him. “ He put me to death,” replied al-llajjrij, “ onei! for each 
“ person whom I put to death, and seventy times for Said Ibn Jnbair.” — 'I'be 
shaikh Abu Isbak as-Sbirazi numtions in his IxKtk, entitled ul-Muhathlah, that 
Said Ihn Juliair could play at chess with his back turnrMl to tbe chess-board, and 
in the chapter on evidence, he cites this fact under the hea<l of cb(‘s.s-]ilayiii{', 
{it being questioned whether a chess~plajrer\s evidence could be received in a 
court of law). 

fi) AbA Abd ar-RahmAn Abd Allah, son of Omar Ibn nl-KhaltAb, was one of the nio^-t criiiiieiil ainoiitf 
the Companions of Muhammad by his piety, his (generosity, liis coiitriiipt of thi* world, liis Irnriiini^, aiiil his 
virtues. Though entitled by birth to aspire to the highest places in the empire, he never hearkened to thedir- 
tates of ambition ; possessing a vast influence over the Mosliins l»y his rank, his in.^triiction, and his holy life, 
he neither employed nor abused it in favour of any party, and during the civil wars whieh raged among the 
followers of Islaiiiism, he remained neuter, solely occupied w ith the duties of religion. For a period of sivt) 
years, persons came from all parts to consult him and learn from him the Traditions, liis generosity was 
equal to his piety, and it is stated that he would frequently distribute thirty thousand dirhims in charilv on 
tbe days in which he gave audience. Ills slaves well knew the evtent of hit kindness, and many of them af- 
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reeled an eitrcme devotion with the ell-grounded hope§ of obtaining their liberty When his friends remon- 
strated with him on this subject, telling him that his slaves were only deceiving him, he used to answer: 
** I let myself be deceived by him who essays to do it in pretexting God's name." He died at Mekka, A. H. 
7.1 (A.I). nu2-3}, aged 84 years. Al-BokhAri says: **Thc most authentic Traditions are those given by Malik, 
iifier NAfi. on the authority of Ibn Omar. {Tab. al-Fokahd, fol. 5.) 

2;. In the style of the Traditionisls and Koraii-readers, the word is opposed to 

The author of the Tabakdt al-MuhaddilMn gives a short account of al-MinliAl Ibn Anir. According 
lo Ills statenieiit, al-MinhAI was a client by oiifrancbisemeiit to the tribe of Asad Ibn Khuiaima and a native 
of Khfa. He then mentions the names of the doctors under whom he studied and those of his pupils, but he 
does not give the date of his death. 

<4) For the proiiuiiciatioii of this word I follow the A'dmili. 

5' This Ismail was probably a son of Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn, the fifth Omaiyide khalif. 

-fi) This was a nephew of the celebrated Koran reader Abd Allah Ibn Masdd. Ilis father, Otba, was one 
•if the Ansars. - [Talkih.) 

;7) There were two celebrated TAbts who bore this name; the most eminent was AtA Ibn Abi RabAh, whose 
life is given in this work. The other, named AtA Ibn YasAr, is noticed in the life of his brother SiilaimAn; 
.see page of this volume. 

[H] The celebrated iinAiii and Tdbt Abfi *l-lIajjAj AfujAhid Ibn Jubair w'as n doctor of the highest autho- 
rity in jurisprudence and the explanation of the Koran. He received his instruction from some of the prin- 
cipal f'ompaiiioii.s of Muhammad. Abd Allah Ibn Omar respected him to such a degree that he held his 
.Htirnip when he was getting on horseback and arranged his clothes, lie died A. II. fOf (A.D. 718-20) or 111. 
— IViA. al-Fokahd.) 

0} The life of AbCI Borda is given in this work. 

10} The life of AhO Noaim has been already given, page 74. 

itli Sen not. AN, a place at Ispahan.— (.If cirdsi'd.) 

Literally: Spread open your cloth where you are known. — This is evidently a proverbial expression, 
hut I do not find it in al-MaidAni. 

il3) See Price’s lielrogpect, tom. I, p. 453; AbA ’l-FcdA, year 77; Al-Maktn, p.05, etc. 

•14) Dair .\i.-Jamaji.vi lies at seven parasangs from KAfa, on the road leading to Basra. This convent, or 
dtiir, received its name from the wooden cups, or drinking-vessels {jamAjim)^ which were made there. — 
iMardeid.) 

.13) Jfis life has been already given, page 484. 

Ifi) This Ismail was probably sent with the prisoner to guard him. 

M7} Al-IIajjAj alluded to Shabib Ibn Yazid ; sec his life in this volume. 

!18) See the account of KliAlid's death, page 48fi. 

(18) Sec page 37, note (.I). 


SAID IBN AL-MUSAIYAB. 


AI>u Muhammacl Said Ibn al-!Musaiyab Ibn Hazn Ibn Abi Wahb Ibn Amr 
Ibn Aaiz Ibii Imran Il)n Makhzutn, a nieuibcrof the tribe of Koraish and a native 
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of Medina, was one of the seven great jui'isconsnlts of that city. We have already 
given the lives of two ; that of Ahii IJakr ( page 263) and that of Kharija ( page 
481). This Said was the chief of the first series of the 7'abis, and united to the 
knowledge of the Traditions and of juri.spriidenee, the fear of God, pitifoiind 
pjety, and contempt for worldly goods. He reecived instriietiun from the lips of 
Saad Ihn Abi Wakkas (I) and Abu llurairii ^^2). Abd Allah Ibn Omar 3) once 
said to a prson who questioned him (oa a point etf religion): “ Go and ask 
“ that man alKuit it, ” meaning Said, “ and then come and relate to me his an- 
“ swer.” The other obeyed bis orders and Ibn Omar said : “ Did I not li’ll thee 
“ that he was one of the learned?” Another time, when speaking of him, he 
observed to his disciples that if the Prophet were to see Said, he would feel joy 
at the sight. This doctor met a nunilH'r of IMiihammad’s eompanions and 
learned {Traditions) from them; he visited also the Prophet's widows and ga- 
thered from them information. The gi'eater {mrt of the anthentii'ated 'fradi- 
tions given on his authority were mTivid by him from Abu lluraira, who.se 
daughter he had married. Az-Znhri and iMak'hiil being asked who was iheSttl 
ablest jiiriscunsiilt they had ever m<‘t, they replied that it was Said Ibn al-Mu- 
saiyab. liy his own declaration, he performed the pilgrimage forty times, and 
it is stated that he .said; For the last fifty years I have not missed the (li-sl 
“ Takhir (4) nor seen the liack of a man during the public, prayer;” such was 
his punctuality in arriving .sunicienlly early to obtain a place in the lirst rank 
of the congregation. It is related also that during the space of fifty years he 
said the iiiorniiig prayer without making any ablution since that of the pre- 
ceding evening {when he said the last prayer of the day) (5). Said was born 
in the third year of the khalifat of Omar (A.H. 15-16, A. D. 636-7); he eanie 
to manhood during the khalifat of Othniaii, and dimi at Medina. A. 11. 01 A. I). 
700-10), or, by other accounts, A. H. 05, or one of the intervening years: 
some even say that his death did not take place till the year 105. liis father's 
name must be pronounced Musaiyah {as being the passive participle of the 
verb Saiyah), but it is related that Said himself pronounced it Masaiyib {as the 
active participle), because he had said: "May God reward {saiyah) him who 
" pronounces my father’s name Musenyib (6)." 


t'i. 
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AbA Isliak Saad Ibii Abi WakkAa MAlik Ibii Wahtb. a descendant of Abd ManAt, was, by his own 
account, the third person v^hom Muhammad converted to Islamisin. Iteiiig then seventeen years of a^e. He 
fought ill all the Prophet's battles, and was employed as governor by Omar and by Otiiniaii. He died at his 
castle in Aktk, a town ten miles from Medina, and was interred at the BakI, or cemetery of this latter 

city. His death occurred between A. H. 50 and 58. [MajmA ahAhbAb, M8 foods St. (Germain, No. 131.) 

(2) Abd ar-RahmAti Ibii Sakhr ad-Dawsi (member of the tribe of Daws, a branch of that of Azd), and aur- 
named AbO Huraira {the man with the kitten), was a contemporary of Muhammad and one of his roost de- 
voted followers. He bore the name of Abd Shams before bis conversion. The surname of Abd Huraira was 
given him by his people because he brought them home one day, in the sleeve of his cloak, the young of a wild 
cat which he hod found whilst tending his flocks. Muhammad sometimes called him Abd Hirr (fAe man with 
the cat). It is related that his mother resisted all his efforts to convert her to Islamism, on which he begged 
of the Prophet to pray that her heart might be opened to the truth: the prayer was effectual; on returning 
home, he was inrurmed by her that she now acknowledged one only Ciod and his apostle Muhammad. He 
embraced islamism, A. II. 7, and died at Medina, A. H. 57 (A. D. 670-7), at the age of 78.->(5tar as-Salaf. 
Matthew's hfiihrdt al-Maadbth.) 

(3) See page 567, note (i^ 

(4) The lakbtr consists in the repetition of the fsdn immediately before the prayer. 

i;5) Hiis is a proof that he did not take any sleep during the interval; for, in that ease, the ablution would 
have been necessary. He most probably passed the night in devotional exercises. 

v6) There is here a grammatical quibble in the original text which disappears in the translation. Indeed on 
examining the passage attentively. I think it may very well signify : May God reward him who rewards my 
father ! In which case his father's name should be pronoiiiiecd Musaiyah, for this wortl means rewarded. Ibii 
KhallikAirs statement is confirmed, however, by the aufhoi of the Tnhakdt al-Foka/iA, who says that Said 
wa^ well pleased when he heard his father's name pronounced hfusaiyib. 


AHU ZAID AL-ANSARl. 

Ahii /aid Said was son to Aus Ibn Thabit Ibn /aid Ibn Kais Ibn Zaid Ibn 
nii-Noniaii Ibit Malik Ibn Tbalalia Ibn Kaab Ibn al-Khazraj ; but Muhammad Ibn 
Sand says, in bis Tubakdt^ tbatTliabil, Abii /aid’s {rrandfalbor, was (be sou of 
Hnshir Ibn Abi /aid Tliabit Ibn Zaid Ibn Kais; the rurmci* genealo{ry is given 
by the Khalih in bis llislory, and God knows which of the two is correct. Abu 
/aid, snrnanicd al-Ansari (1), was a native of Ilasra and a philologer; he held 
(be first rank among the literary men of that time, and devoted bis attention 
principally to the study of the philology of the Arabic language, its singular 
terms and rare expressions. In his I’eligious opinions he was a Kadaritc (2), 
but lus authority as a compel transmitter of pieces pivsrrved by tradition is 
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admitted. Abu Othman al-Maxini related that he was once present when al- 
Asniai went up to Ahu Zaid wlio was then suri'ounded hy his pupils, and after 
kissing him on the head (H), sat down among them and said : “Thou hast been our 
“ lord and master for the last fifty years.” Alh-Thauri relates that Ibn !Muna- 
dir said to him: Shall 1 give you the characters of your pupils? — Al-As- 
“ inai has the Iw^t-stocked memory of them all; Ahu Ohaida surpasses them in 
“ general information; and Ahu Zaid al-Ausari is the siiivst authority in tra- 
“ ditioiial knowledge.'’ An-Nadr Ibn Shumail mentions that he, Ahu Zaid 
al-Ansari and Ahu Muhammad al-Yazidi studicMi all three together in the 
.same hook. The following anecdote is told hy Ahu Zaid, to whom it was re- 
lated by Khalaf al-Ahinar (4) : “ 1 went to Kiifa,” said Khalaf, “to take down in 
“ writing whatever pieces of {ancient) poetry the learned men of that city might 
“ communicate to me (hr oral tradition)’, hut as they were very tenacious of 
“ their information, I oifered them furgtKl pieces, and obtained from them 
“ genuine ones in exchange. Some time after, I had a severe sickness and 
“ (repenting of my imposture) 1 said to them: ‘Alas, sii’s! 1 have now turned 
“ myself wholly to God, and 1 iiiusl confess that the verses which I gave you 
“ were made by myself.’ They would not, however, Ix'lieve me, and the.se 
“ pieces still continue to 1 m; attributed to the Arabs of the de.si>rt." Ahu Zaid 
composed a ntimhcr of useful philological works, such as his tiratises on tin* 
how and the shield, on camels, on the natural constitution of man, on springs 
of water, on the dialects, on rare expressions, on the plural and dual, 
on milk, on the. tents of the Arabs, on the softened pronuneiatioii of the hamza, 
on i\i.e{shephertl’s) rod, on wild animals, on the dilll'reiiee (4e/ure/j the parts 
«/' the human body and those t>f animals) (5), on the first and fourth forms of 
certain verbs, on names rarely borne, on the hamza, on noiins of action (0), 
etc. I have seen a line work of his, a treatise on plants, whiidi contained a 
niimher of curious passages. It is related of Sholia Ihn al-Ilaj|aj that, as he 
was one day dictating Traditions to a circle of pupils, he ;'ot fatigued with his 
occupation, and looking around, he .saw Ahu Zaid al-vXnsari in the last rank 
of his auditors and called to him, saying: “O Ahu Zaid : 

‘It is dumi), the dwolling of (mii/ beloved) .Maiya, and answers us not! tioiild it 
‘ speak, it would give ns news in abundance (7).' 
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'‘Conic here lo me, Aim Zaici !” The liisciplc (hen drew near (o his master, 
and (Iiey liegaii lo convem; to;>ethcr and recite; poems, on which one of the 
202 sluelciits who were learning llic Traditions said lo him : *' 0 Ahii Distam ! we 
" wear llie skin off (he backs of our camels in journeying hither, that we may 
“ learn from your mouth (he 'I'raditions respecting the blessed Prophet, and 
“ yet you neglect us and amuse yourself with poetry/’ Sholia, on lieariiig 
this reproacli, flew into a rage and exclaimed : “ 1 know best, fellow ! what is 
“ filled for me; and I swear hy the one only God! that 1 have a sounder know- 
“ hKlgc of this (meaning poehy) than of that (meaning the Traditions)." Abu 
Zaid lived to a very advanced age, having nearly attained his hundredth year; 
he died at Basra, A. H. 215 (A. 1). 830-1), or hy other accounts in 214 or 216; 
aged, it is said, 93 years ; some say 95 or 96. 


(1) lie >vas .so palled because he drew bis descent from the Ansdrs. 

(21 The Kadarites held the heretical doctrine of man's free-w ill. See Pocork's Specimen and M. de Sacy'.s 
Expoi^ de Viiistoire dee Drnzea, liilroduction. page i, note. 

1 It must be recollected that the master and the scholars were seated on the ground. 

( I) Abd Uliihriz \ y;s:^ Khalaf al-Ahmar Ihn IlaiyAn was a descendant from one of the prisoners whom Ku- 
taiha llin Muslim carried olT from KhorasAii on conquering that province. He was a poet of some talent, and 
made verses which he attributed to the Arabs of the desert; he composed also a work treating of them and 
containing poems descriptive of their manners.— (Ft'/iresr, fol. (Ml.) The year of his death is not given, but. 
by what Ihn KhallikAn says, he must ha^e lived in the latter half of the second century of the Hijra. In the 
Ifrimdsa, p. :1H2, is a poem attributed to Taabbata Sharrtiu, but in reality composed by Khalaf al-Alimar. 

(.'»] See the tiandsrhrifien, or catalogue of M. dc Hammer's rnanii.scripls, pageflO. 

(g) The greater part of these treatises were only collections of pa.ssages in prose and verse, composed by 
celebrated authors and selected by the compiler as applicable to his subject. M. dc Hammer possesses a 
\olume of al-Asiiiiii's works coiitaiiiiiig sii pamphlets of this kind. See his Hander hrif ten. No. til. 

(7) This is the beginning of some ancient poem. 


AL AKHFASH AL-AUSAT. 

Aim 'l-1Ias>in Said Ibn Masada, surnamed al-Akhfash al-Ausat (or the secontl)^ 
was a difiit, hy cnrranchisciiK'iit, to the tribe of Mujashi and a native of Balkh. 
lie and al-Akhfash al-Akliar (Akhfash major) Ahu ’1-Khat(ah were Imth gram- 
marians of the school of Basra : Ahu ’l-KhaUah was a native of llajar (or Jiah- 
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rain) and a client to one of the trilies of that counirv ; his i*eal name was \lul 
al-Ilamid Ibn Abd al-Majid, and be had Abii Obaida and Sibnwaib atnoiif' Ifis 
pupils. Al-Akbfasb al-Ausat was one of the great Arabic grammarians ; tbongb 
older than Silnwaih, he bad studied grammar under him, and be used to sav : 
“ Sibawaib did not insert a single passiige in bis /foo/r(i) till be bad submillt'd 
it to my examination : be iben .showed that be nnderslood llie subject bet- 
“ ter than I; now, however, I know it In'tler iban be.” The Ibllnwin;' anec- 
dote was ndated by the family of Sabi Ibn Salim (2; to Abu 'l-Abbiis Tlialab, 
by whom it has lieen handed down : Said, having one dav iTceivt*!! (be visit 
“■of al-FaiTi'i, .said to us: ‘Here is the chief of the pbilologers and <»f the 
“ grammarians who is come to onr bouse.’ To wbicb al-Farrsi replied : ‘ INoi 
“ .so, whilst al-Akbfash lives." It Wtss this al- Akbfasb who addeil a new mca-- 
sure, called al-khahch, to those already known in prosody ; a circnmsfancc 
noticed by ns in the life, of al-Kbalil {sea />o{;a 404). lie is the author of the 
following work.s(.‘l) ; The /fusat, or niedium treatise, on grammar; Kxplanation 
of the figures of rhetoric Employed in the Koran ; on analo('ical deductions, a 
grammatical work; on Derivation ; on Pmsody ; on Kbynie ; on the Tbongbts 
which usually occur in Poetry; the Rook of Kings; a treatise on Interjections ; 
the Great Collection of {philological and grammatical) Questioirs; the Cesser 
Collection of Questions, etc. He was {ivhnl the drabs call) an ajld that is, 
one who cannot close bis lips over his teeth. The woril akhfash means liaeing 
little ejes and a had sight. He died A. II. 21.^ (A.l). 8!10’, but some say A. II. 
221. The name of al-Akhfasb al-Asgbar {dkhfash minor) was given to him 
till Ali Ibn Sulaiiinm, another Akbfash, came into notice; it was then <-banged 
into al-Akhfash al-Ausat {dkhfash medius). — Mujdshi Ibn Darim is a branch 
of the tribe of Tamim. 


(1) The celebrated treatise oil Arabic grammar bySIbawaih is generally called the Hook iKitdb 

(2) Said Ibn Sdlim (or Salrii according to the MS. No. 031) Ibii Kiitaiba Ibn MiHdiiii Ibn Anir was ;i 

resident in Khornsan, \ilicro he governed some cantons near Marw under the aullinrity of the khalif. lie 
taught the Troditioiis in that province, to nhich he had gone during th#reign of al-MamOn. He was learned 
in the grammar of the Arabic language and in the Traditions, but was very re.served in eoiiirnunicatiiig bis 
information to others. (The Khatib’s Hiatory of Uaghdad, fol. t()8.) 

(3) The works of the old pbilologers and grammarioiis formed (wo classes, (be h€wk\ kuhib) and tin* rom- 
poied books [kutuh musannafa). See Introduction. 
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SAID IDJN AL-MUBARAK AD>DAIUIAN. 

Abu .Vliihammiul Said Ilm aUiVfubarak, a grammarian and native of Bagh- 
dad, is generally known by the surname of Ihn ad-l)ahhan. He descended from 
Abd ’l-Yasar Kaab al-Ansari (1), as may l)e seen from the following genealogy ; 
Said Ihn al-Miih'irak Ihn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Said Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr 
Ibn Aasim Ibn Abbad Ihn Isaiii Ibu al-FadI Ibn Zafar Ibn GhallM) Ibn Hamd 
Ibn Shakir Ibn lyad IbiiHisn Ibn Raja Ibn Obai IbnShibl Ibn Abi ’l-Yasar Kaab 
al-Ansari. Ihn ad-Dahhan learned (he Traditions from Abu 'l-Kasim Ilibat 
Allah Ibn al-Hasin, Ahu Ghalib Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Banna, and others; 
by his knowledge of grammar he was (he Sihawaih of that lime, and he com- 
posed on this subject many iiislriietivc works, amongst others, a commentary 
liB5 in aliont forly-thi'ee volumes on the /M/t and Takniila (of Aha Ali’l-Fdrisiy, 
a greater and a less woi'k both <Mititled al-Fustil (chapters'); a large commen- 
lary in (wo volumes on Ibn .liniii's grainmalical IreallBe, the lAimd, and entitled 
by him at-Gharra (the bright star); this is the best of ail the numerous com- 
nienlaries on the Juimd which I have .seen. Ilis other works arc : a ti'catise on 
I'rosody, in one voliiinc; lectures on Grammar, in one voliiiue likewise; the 
Saidian epistle oti the Kindian plagiarismsj in which he exposes the stolen 
thoughts of al-Mutaiiubbi (al-Kindi)^*\\\ one volume; a common-place book in 
seven volumes entitled Zahr ar~IUdd ( flowers of the nteadows)^ the Kitdb 
al-Ghuniu (the abundant aidy an orthographical work) treating of the letters 
d ja and ; the Okud (collars) on (he long and short e/f/'and on the letter /'y 
another Ghnnia on those words which tM‘ar opfwsilc signiiicalions, etc. When 
Ihn ad-Dahhan was at Baghdad, a iiumher of other grammarians, .such as Ibn 
al-.lawaliki, Ibn al-Khash.shab, and Ibn as-Shajari (2), all of (hem great masters 
in their art, were residing in that city, yet (he public considered him as their 
superior in (ahuit. He afterwards left Baghdad and proceeded to Mosul with 
(he intnitioi) oC visiting (he vixir .lainal ail-diii al-lsimhani, siirnatncd al-.lawwad 
(whos(! life we intend to j;ive), and being received by him with great favour, he 
remained for a considerable period under his protection. The same year an 
inundation of the river occurred at Baghdad, and as he had left his Itooks be- 
hind him in that city, he dt'Spatched a person (hither to bring (hem to him, in 
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case they had escaped injury. This collection, in the Ibiination of which he had 
passed his life, had been entirely suhnierj^ed, hut the greatest dama{>c which ii 
had suflercd was caused by the waters of a tanyard silualed hehind his house, 
which overflowed at the same time and entered into the mom where tlu‘ hooks 
were deposited. They were brought to him in that stale, and bein{]; advised to 
fumigate them and save as many as he could, he employed upwards ))f thirty 
pounds weight of latlanum (3) for that purpose, but the .smoke afl'ected his 
head and eyes to such a degree that he lost his sight. Nutida'i's have pro- 
fited under his tuition, and I saw the people of Mosul and the ncighhoui'- 
iog countries study with great assiduity the works of which the lilies have hecu 
given altove. Uc died at Mosul on a Sunday in the month of Shawwal, A. II. 
•ICO (May, A. D. 1174), or .5GG according to Ihn al-Miislawli, and was htiried 
near the Maidan (late, in the cemetery which is named after al-.Moafa Ihn Imran, 
lie was born on Thursday eveiun{', the 2Glh Uajab, A. II. V.)4 (May, A. I). 
1101), in a |)arl of Raghdad called Nahr Tdhik. Some say, however, that his 
birth took place on Friday. Ihr composetl some good poetry, of which we may 
cite* the following |)assiige.s : 


Avoid levity of conduct — it discredits a man’s character; hut {]rnvily exalts him in 
public estimation. Re nut deceived by the smiles of princes; the cloud utters not its 
thunder but when it smiles forth tke lighlning-flath). 


Think not, with your talent for poetry, to become our equals; the hen has feathers, 
yet she cannot fly. 

Think it not strange that I should dread the day of my separation from you; I. nf 
whom lions stand in dread. Did you never remark that a new garment cries aloud 
when a piece is [torn away and) separated from it? 


The kdtib Imad ad-din mentions him with cummciidatioii in tin* Kliarula and 
gives a {.slight) sketch of his life (4). It is related hy Ahii Saad as-Samani that 
the hdfiz Ibn Asakir of Damascus told him that he had heard Said Ihn al-Mnba- 81)4 
rak Ihn al-DahhAn say : “ I saw in a dn'ani a person of my neqiiaintanee who 
seemed to addrt^ss these lines to bis beloved .- 


* 0 thou who deferrest to pay thy debt towards mcl is this procrastination and delay 

* to endure fur ever? Soothe my heart with the most trifling favour ; a nothing from 

* thee will suffleo it.* 
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**\Vhcn 1 siiw Ibii ad-Dalihan," contiiiuos as-Saniaiii, ‘M repeated to him 
** tlie cinminstaiico, but it was quite unknown to him ; he might probably have 
let it slip from his memory, for Ibn Asakir is a narrator of acknowledged 
veracity.'' Ibii al-Dahhan then asked as-Sainani to dictate it to him, and 
having wiittcn it down, he headed it with these words : 1 was informed by as- 
Sanidni, on the authority of Jbn j4sakir, who cited minCj that, etc. A rela- 
linn thus given on the authority of two persons who therein cite that narrator's 
own, is a fact of great singularity. He had a son called Abii Zakariya Yahya 
Ihn Said who cultivated literature and poetry ; Abti Zakariya was born at 
Mosul towards the bitginning of the year 360 (A. U. 1173), and died in the 
same city, A. II. G16(A.D. 1*210-20). lie was interred in his father's tomb. 
The following lines were composed by him : 

If 1 praise obscurity of life, those whose attention I have awkened will rush on be- 
fore me to enjoy it. By it 1 was led to happiness, why should I point out the way to 
others? 

'I'lic following iKissage is atlrihiited to him : 

I remember that in the days of my youth, my stature was erect like the letter eh/(l) 
trace<i in a koran by the hand of Ibn Mukla (3). But now I am bent down and seem 
as if I were seeking in the dust tor my lost youth. 


•t; Aba 't-Yosar Kaab Ibn Amr, a iiiambcr of the tribe of Khazraj, and a native of Medina, was one of 
the AiisArs. He wait present at alt llic battles fought by Muhaminad, and at that of Badr he took al-Abbls 
Ibn Abd al-Muttalib prisoner. Died at Meyltna, A. II. KK (A. D. fl74>ll).— {Siar at-Salaf. Talkth.] 
i2) The lives of these thret; graniiiiarians arc given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(3) Ladaiiiiin is a gum which csiides from a s|icries of ristus. 
rl) See Khariila. Man. No. 1447, fol. 33 v. 

3) The life of Ibn Mukla, the celebrated penman, will be found in this work. 


SOFYAN ATU-THAURI. 


Abu Abd Allah Sofyaji ath-Thaiiri was the son of Said Ibn Masrdk Ibn Habib 
Ibn Kan Ibn Abd Allah Ihn Mauhiba Ibn Oliai Ibn Abd Allah Ibn IVIunkid Ibn 
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Masr Ibn al-IIakam Ibii al-IIaritb Ibii Thalaba Ibn Malkaii Ibii Thaur ibn AIhI 

Manat Ibn Odd Ibn T'alnkba Ibii al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn 

Adnan. Sofyan alb-Thaiiri was a native of Kiifa and a master of the bi;;best 

authority in the Traditions and other seieiices: bis piety, devotion, veracity, 

and contempt for worldly {roods were univer.sally aeknnwled{'e(l, ami as an 

imam, he is counted among the Mujlahitls. It is said tliauilie .shaikh Abii 

’l-Kasim Jiinaid followed bis system of doctrine; this, however, is a point on 

which diflerent opinions are held, as has been already mentioned (/xiffc 1138). 

, Sofyan Ibn Oyaina declared that he did not know a man lietter infn'iiKHl than 

Sofyan ath-Thauri resp<‘cling what was |)ermittt‘d and what was forbidden by 

the law. It was also said that Omar Ibn al-Kliattab was the greatest man of the 

1 1 

age in wbieh he lived; after him, Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbits ; next came ash- 
Shabi, al-Aamasb, and their contemporaries; then Sofyan alh-Thaiiri. This 
doctor learned the Traditions from Abu Isbak as-Sahii, al-Aamash, and others 
of the same eminence ; he taught the Traditions to al-Aiizai, Ihn .Inraij, Muham- 
mad Ibn Isbak (1), and otluu's of that class. Al-Masiidi gives the followiiw; 
anecdote in his Mnriij a<l-Dahabf in the same terms as it was related to him by 
al-Ksikaa Ihn Hakim : ** 1 was one day at the court of al-.Mahdi wln‘n Sofyiin ath- 
Thauri came in and addressed him with the common salutation M'hieh one 
Moslim makes to another, and not with that to which he was entitled as kha- 
“ lif : during this interview, (t/ie i>izir) ar Habi [Jhn l'tinu,s) was standing hehiml 
“ the prince and leaning on his sword, ready to exf'cute whatever orders he ntiglit 
“ receive. Al-Mahdi then turned with a smiling face towards Sofyan and .said : litt. 

* You are much mistaken in some of your ideas inspecting me: you imagine 
‘‘ that if I wd.shed to do you ill, I could not execute my intention; but now, that 
“ you are in my power, do you not fear that I may tiward you whaU;ver piinish- 
“ merit my caprice may dictate ?’ — ‘ If you pass sentence on me,’ replied .Sofy.in, 

“ * a pow’crfiil sovereign who knoweth right fi’om wrong will pass sentence on 
“ you.’ — ‘Commander of the faithful !’ exclaimed ar>Rahi, ‘shall this rude fellow 
“ be allowed to address you thus ? Let me strike oil' his head !’ — ‘Nay, silence !’ 

“ replied al-Mahdi, ‘ he and the like of him would desire nothing lietter than 
“ to die by our hands, so as to make us wmtehed {in the ne.rt life) whilst 
“ they would enjoy eternal happiness: draw up an act nominating him kadi of 
“ Kufa and forbidding any person to control his decisions.’ 'Ilie paper was 
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^Titton out immediately and liandcd to Sofyan, who withdrew, but then flung 
** it into the Tigris and took to fliglil (2). An active search was made after 
him in all the towns (o/* the empire), but without success.” The place was 
then given to Sharik 11m Abd Allah an-Nakhai, and a poet said on the subject: 

Sofyftn avoided temptation and saved his piety by flight, whilst Shartk lay in wait to 
catch the dirhims. 

It is related of Abu Salih Shoaib Ibn llarb al-Madaini (3), a hdjiz of the first 
rank and a man of jii-c-emincnt piety, that he said : ‘‘I imagine that Sofyan ath- 
“ Thauri will be bi'ought forth on the day of resurrection and placed by God 
beron: his creatures to confound them ; it will then be said to them : ‘ You 
“ did not sec tbc Prophet when in the w'orld, but you saw Sofyan ath-Thanri; 
" why then did you not take him as a model?” Sofyan was born A. H. nf) 
(A. D. 713-4); otlier accounts place his birth in 00 or 97. He died A. II. 161 
(A. D. 777-8), at Basra, where he bad concealed bimsclf from the civil antho- 
rity (4), and was interred towards nightfall. He left no posterity. — I'hauri 
means descended from Thanr, son of Abd Manat. There is another Thauri 
ill the trilie of Tamim, and a third which is a branch of the tribe of llamdan. 
It has been stated by some that Sofyan died A. 11. 162, but the first is the true 
date. 

(1) Tlic lives of all Ihc doctors above-mentioned will be found in this work. 

(2) See note (tt), page 235. 

v3i Shoaib Ibn llarb learned the Troditions from Sakhr Ibn Juwairiya who hod received them 

from .NAfl and othcr.fl. He died at Al-MadAiii, his native ftXhCi*, ^{Tah, al-MuhaddilMn.) The year of his 
death is not mentioned, but we know that hi.s master NAfl died A. U. 100 (A. D. 8J1-2). 

(I'l It has been already mentioned that he concealed himself to avoid accepting the place of kAdi. 


SOFYAN IBN OYAINA. 

Ahn Muhammad Sofyan Ihu Oyaina Ibn Abi Imran Maimun al-HilMi was mawla 
to a woman of the tribi^ of llilaf Ibn Aamir, who belonged to the same family 
as Maimiina (1), one of the Prophet’s wives; it is stated, however, that he was 
mawla to the Banu llashim, or to ad-Dahhak Ibn MuzMiim (2), or to Mis&r Ibn 
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Kidain (<i). His |>arenls dwelt at Kufa, where it is said he himself was horn, 
and whence he was taken hy his father to Mekka. {Muhanwutd) Ilm Saad 
mentions him in the Tahakdt and places him in tlie iifih class of the learned 
men of Mekka. Sofyan w'as an imam, a man of learning, piety, and morti- 
fied liiv, firm {in conimlling fits passionjf)^ and imanimonsly appnx'ialed for 
the exactitude of the Traditions and other relations which he handed down. He 
made the pilgrimage seventy times, and taught the Traditions on the authority 
of {Muhammad Jhn MusUni) az-Zuhri, Ahu Ishak as-Sabii, Amr Ihn Dinar (4), 
Muhammad Ihn Munkadir (5), Aim ’z-Zinad (G) Aasiiii Ihn Ahi ’l-Najud, al- 
Aamash, Abd al-Maliklhn Omair (7), and other learned men. His own autho- 
rity as a Traditionisl was cited hy the imam as-Shaii, Shoha Ihn al-llajjaj, Mu- 
hammad Ihn Ishak, Um Juraij, az-Zuhair Ihn Rakkar, Miisah Ihn llakkar’s 
uncle (8), Abd ar-KazzIik Ihn Hammam as4tanani (9), Yahya Ihn Aktham the 
kadi (10), and a great number of others. I irad in a collection of anecdotes that 
Sofyan one day came out of his house to some persons who had (‘oine to learn 
the Traditions from him, and exclaimed, in a lit of ill humour; “Is it not an 
“ unfortunate ease that Iwho .sat with {and shtdied under) Damra Ihn Said, 
“ which doctor sat with Ahu Saad al-Kluidri who sat with Oliaid Ihn Dinar m Iio 
“ sat with Ihn Omar — that I who sat with az-Zuhri who .sat with Ans Ihn Ma- 


“ lik,” — naming many others, — “should now he obliged to sit with you {and 
gwe you lessons) ?” On this, a youth who was in the assembly said to him : 
“Are you in earne.st, Ahu Muhammad?” — “Y'es.” — “Then the misfortiiiie 20ft 
“ which the disciples of Muhammad’s companions underwent in having you for 
“ a pupil, was greater than yours in having us.” On this, Sofyan <‘a.st down 
his f;yes and recited the.se lines of Ahu Nuwas:. 


Expose yourself to the aim of the archer, you may yet escape unharmed. [Feor most 
your own tongue I ) better to die of the malady of silence than [live with) the malady of 
talking. 

When the assembly broke up,' they began to speak of the cleverness of the 
lad, who W’as no other than Yahya Ihn Aktham at-Tamimi (11), and Sofyfin 
said : “ This boy is well fitted for the company of those other pt^oplc,” meaning 
the persons high in rank and power. It w’as said by the imam as-Shufi that he 
never saw’ a person more capable than Sofyan of giving an opinion on a point 
of law, nor one more averse to doing so.— Ahi'i Imran, Sofyun's grandfather, was 
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a native of Kufa and liad employed as an admit by Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah abKasri (13), but when the latter \vas dejwscd from the government of 
Irak, his sueeessor Yiisur Ibn Omar adi-Tbakafi ordered all bis admits to be 
arrested, and Abu Imran then lied to Mekka, where be settled. Sofyan said 
that he himself was hardly twenty years old when he went to [reside Kufa, 
and lhat(o/^ his arrival) Abu Hanifa told his pupils and the pt'ople of the city 
that a hdjiz who had known Amr Ibn Dinar was come among them. ** On 
ibis,’' said Sofyan, I was visited by pt^rsons who wished to speak to me 
‘‘ about Ibn Dinar, and it w'as Abii Hanifa who thus made of me a Traditioiiist. 
“ I once questioned Ahi\ Hanifa about Ibn Dinar and he answered : My son ! 1 
“ never learned but three Traditions from him, and have a very confused reeol- 
“ lection of them.’ ” Sofyan wsts born at Kufa on the JSth of Shaban, A. H. 
-107 (D(.‘cumlM>r, A. D. 7‘ii>), and died at Mekka on Saturday, the last day of 
the lattee JumMa, A. 11 . 108 (February, A. D. 814); but some place bis 
death on the first of the month of Uajab. He was buried at al-Hajun, a hilt 
towards the upper part of Mekka, near which the inhabitants of that city are 
interred : it is often mentioned by poets in their verses. 


(1) Maim Ana, dnui^hlcr of iiMIarUh Ibn ai~llazii and member of thu iribc of llilAI, ^as married to MasAd 
Ibn Omar nlb-Thnkafi in the time anterior to the announcement of Isloniism. Divorced by her husband, she 
became the wife of AbA Xiilini Abd al-Ozza, and on his death she was espoused by the Prophet, A. If. 5. 
She was the last of his wives. Her death took place A. II. 01, ordH by another account.— 7’a^ki/i.) 

(2) AhA’I'-KAsini ad-DahhAk Ibii MiizAhim, a member of the tribe of IlilAI, a native of KAfa.and a relation 
10 /ainab. one of the Prophet's wi\es, was a TdAt of the third cla.ss. He died A. II. 102 (A. 1). 720-1 
[yujitm.) 

(.‘11 AbA Salaina MisAr Ibn KidArii Ibn /Ahir a member of the tribe of llilAI and a native of 

KAfa, is known ns a hdfiz and a devout ascetic. He died A. U. 55 (A. II. 675). — 

(1) AbA Muhammad Amr Ibn DitiAr was a mawla and a native of Mekka. He is counted among the 
most eminent of the TdbU and considered as a Traditioiiist of the very highest authority. He was one of the 
mujtnhid iiiiArns. Died A. H. 126 (A. D. 743-f}, aged NO years. — (FaA. al~Fokahd.) 

(5) AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Munkadir, a member of the tribe of Korcish and of the family of Taim Allah, 
was a Traditioiiist of good authority. He died A. H. 130 (A. D. 747-8\ or 13l.-(7'aA. aUMuhaddithin.) 

(6) AbA 'z-ZiiiAd Abd Allah Ibn ZikwAii a native of Medina and a mawla to the tribe of Koraish. 

was a tloclor of the law and one of the Tdbis. His varied information, his talents, and his veracity as a tra- 
ditioiiist entitled him to a high pre-eminence among the learned of that day. It is related by {Muhammad) Ibn 
Sand that he saw AbA 'z-ZinAd enter into the mosque of the Prophet {at Medina)^ with as many followers ns a 
prince; some wishing to consult him on questions relative to inherited property, some on arithmetical ques- 
tions, some on the meaning of obscure verses in the poems of the desert Arabs, some to learn traditions and 
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some to liAve other difficulties solved, lie died suddenly in the month of RamadAii. A. If. 130 (A. I>. 7 IS 
aged si&ty-six years. -(Tab. aUFokahd,) 

(7) Abo Omar Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair, surnamed al-Kibti a member of the trilie of Koraisli, m . 

by another account, of that of Ijikhin, ^ns a Traditionist and a native of KOfa, ^here he succeeded as-Slialii 
in the post of k&di. Ue died in or about the year 130 (A. D. 717-8.) [Tab, al-Muhaddithtn,) 

(8) This doctor's life is given page 130, note (1) 

(0) Abd ar-RazzAk IbnHainmAm asSaiiAiii [.native of the city of Sand in Yemen) al-llimyari vUietaAer of the 
tribe of Nimyar) was one of the most celebrated Traditionists of the. age. People travelled to Yemen from 
all parts of the empire to study under him. He a very learned man and coniposed some storks. IMed 
A. H. 211 (A. D. 820-7].-iAl-YAn.) 

(10' The lives of those doctors vthich have not been given in the preceding notes will be found in oilier 
parts of this work. 

(11) The life of the celebrated kAdi Yahya Ibn Aktliain will be found in this work. 

(12) See page 444, iioti; (3). 

(13) Sec his life, page 484. 


AS-SAIYIDA SUKAINA. 

As-Saiyida (1) Siikaina, ihc daughter of al-Hiisain Ibn Ali Ihii Ahi Talib, was 
the first among the women of her time by birth, iMMUty, wit, and virtue. I.eri 
a widow by Miisali Ibn az-Zubair, she iK'icame the wife of Abd Allah Ibn Oib- 
man Ibn Alxl Allah Ibn Hakim Ibn Ilizani, to whom .she bore a son named 
Kurain. Her third husband, al-AsLiagb Ibn Alxlal-Aziz Ibn iVInrwan, divoreed 
her before the consummation of their marriage ; she was then espoused by /aid 
Ibn Aiiir Ibn Otbman Ibn AIFni, who also was obliged to divorce her by (ifir 
khalif) Sulaiman Ibd al-Malik. In another statement, the order of lu^r sne- 
cessive husbands differs from that wbiob we have beixi given. It was after her 
that the head-dress d la Sukaina was so called (2). Many amusing anecdotes 
are related of her witty sallies and rejiartees to |)oet.s and other |h;i'.soiis ; meet- 
ing one day with Orwa Ibn Ozaina (3), a man eminent for his learning and piety, 
and author of some pretty poetry, she said to him: “Was it you who made 
“ these verses : 

* When 1 feel in niy heart the flames of love, I try to cool its ardour by draughts of 
‘ water. Could I even succeed in cooling with water the exterior of my heart, how 
* should 1 extinguish the fire which rages in its interior?' ” 

On his answ'er that they were compostxl by him, .she asked him again if bettn? 
was the author of the following piece : 
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' When I revealed to her the secret of my love, she replied, You used to desire 
‘ (secrecy and) concealment when with me; be veiled then (as to your passion); nee you 
* not how many are around us?” To this I answered, “The love I bear you and the 
‘ ( pains) I feel have already cast a veil over my sight.” ’ 

Ife admitted tliat these verses were also his, on which slie said to the slave- 
girls who w'ere (standing) around her : * ' You are free if such verses ever came 
“ from a heart wounded hy love !”— Orwa had a brother called Abu Bakr, whose 
death he lamented in thd* following lines : 

Cares have come to visit me ; His thus with the cares of man. The Pleiades are 
within a span’s breadth of setting, i watch the stars as they culminate in the Milky 
Way or travel on in their course, (f cannot sleep) for the sadness of which I am the 
constant companion ; my heart seems to contain a tire of burning coals. (My sorrow is) 
for Bakr, my brother 1 Uakr has departed from me ! what life can now be pleasing 
after (the loss of) Bakr? 

When Siikaina heard these, verses, she asked who was Uakr ? and on being 
informed, she exclaimed: What! that little blackamoor who used to run past 
“ us? Why, every thing is plea.sing after the loss of Uakr, even (the common 
“ necessaries of life) bread and oil !”— It is ndated that a musician once sung 
the.se verses to al-Walid Ihn Yazid tlie Omaiyide during a social party, and the 
prince said, on learning from him that they -were by Orwa Ihn Ozaina: “ fVhat 
“ life can be pleasing after the loss of Bakr? \Vhy, the life we are now 
“ leading. The poet ha.s left us room enough to an.swer his question (4).” — 
Orwa was extremely moderate in his desires, and he composed poems on con- 
tentment which have circulated widely. He once set off from Hijaz with a niini- 
her of other jjoets to visit (the court of) Hisham Ihn AIkI al-Afalik in Syria. 
\V1ieii they wen* introduced, the khalif rt?cognise<l Orwa and said to him : “ Are 
“ you not the author of these lines ; 

‘ 1 am not inclined to prodigality, and I know that He who is my purveyor will come 
‘ to my assistance. If I strive to attain his favours, my efforts fatigue me ; and if 
‘ 1 abslaiii from socking them, I receive them without undergoing any toil ?’ 

“ I do not sec that you act in conformity to your words, for you have now 
“ come from Hijaz to Syria in search of favours.”— “ Commander of the faitli- 
“ ful!” replied Orwa, Y^oii liavc gi%’en me a good lesson and reminded me of 
“ that which the lapse of time had caused me to forget.” He then withdrew 
immediately, and mounting his camel, set off for Hijaz. During the rc- 
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niainder of the day, Hisham did not perceive his alisenee, but that nighi he 
awoke from his sleep, and recollecting ihe jioel, he said (o himself : “ Thai man 
‘‘ is a luemhcr of the tribe of Koraish and his words are wisdom ; he came in 
“ see me, but 1 repulsed him and refused to grant what he n'cpiired; he is also 
“ a poet and I shall lie exposed to his satires.” Tlic next morning, he asked 
about him and learned that he had returned home, on which he exclaimed : 

“ Well ! I shall show him that favours can find him out.” lie then called one 
of his mtnvlas, and giving him two thousand dinars, he told him to hcai' them 
lo Orwa Ilm Ozaina. The ]K>et had just entered his house when tin* nuuvUi ar- 
rived and knocked at the door; Orwa came out to him and said, on receiving the 
money : *‘Givc my salutation to the Commander of the faithful, and ask him 
what he now thinks of my verses: I toiled for favours and was called a liar; 

I then returned home and tliey came to me.” — This anecdote has yo conm'xion 
willi the present article, but having made mtmtion of Orwa, we wimh; inductHi to 2IMt 
insert it. — The idea contained in tlic vnrses composed hy Orwa have hcim cx- 
presstxl in the following terms hy Muhammad Ibn Idris, suriiained Marj Kohl, a 
Spanish poet : * 

The favours which you pursue arc like your own shadow; follow them, yon cannot 
catch them; turn away from them, they will follow you. 

Siikaina died at Medina on Thursday, the 5th of the first Raid, A. II. 117 
(April, A. D. 7115). Some say that Sukaina was a surname given to her hy her 
mother ar-Ral)ah, daughter of Amro ’1-Kais Ihn Adi, and that her true name was 
Aamina: hut others say it was Omaina or Omaima. The genealogist Muham- 
mad Ibn as-Saib al-Kalbi (5) relates as follows : I was asked hy AIhI Allah 
** Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talih what was the real nanu* 
of Sukaina, the daughter of al-Hiisain Ibn Ali, and on niy answering that 
“ it f^as Omaima, he told me I was right.” — Marj Kohl died A. II. 034 (A. I). 
1230-7), in his. native place, the island of Shukr {Xticar) in Spain. lie was 
born A. II. 554 (A.D. 11.59). 

(1) The titles of Saiyid {lord) and Saiyida (lady) are given to the descendants of Ali and FAtima, the 
daughter of Muhammad. Saiyid has become Sldi or Si in the vulgar pronunciation, and Saiyida is usually 
changed into Stda or Sit. 

(2) Sukaina was one of the most brilliant women of her epoch. Her rank, learning, wit, and good taste 
entitled her to general admiration, and her judgment was consulted^ the flrst poets of the day. 
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(3) Aha Auniir Orwa Ihii Ozaina. a member of the tribe of Laith, a poet and a Troditioniat, died A. H . 
118 (A. 1). 7315 (Oipdw at-TawArthh.) 

(4) Literally: Heliaa enclosed in a wide ^extent of ground). 

(3) AhA 'ii'Madr Muhammad Ibn as-Salb, a member of the tribe of Kalb and one of the learned men of 
KAfa, was a genealogist, a historian, and on interpreter of the Koran. He composed works on these subjects, 
diul died dt KAfa. A. H. 146 (A. D. 763-4). - \Fi hr e$t, fol. 131.) 


SULAIM AR-RAZI. 

Abu 'l-Falb Sulaim Ibn Aiyi'ib Ibn Sulaim ar-Razi, a doctor of ibc sect of as- 
Shafi, was eminent by his learning and noted for his talents and piety. He 
composed a great number of works, such as the Ishdra (^indication) (1), an expla- 
nation of the obscui'e terms occurring in the Traditions, and the Takrih [simpU- 
ficution) (2), which must not be confoi|pdcd with a work l)caring the same title, 
cited by the imam al-llaramain in his Nihdyat and by al-Ghazzali in his Bastt 
and IV unit s this latter tieing composed by al-Kasim Ibn al-Kaflal ash-Stuishi. 
Sulaim's Takrib is cited, however, in the Wastt, chap. II. of the section on 
pledges and mortgages. He learned jurisprudence from Abu Hamid al-lsfaraini 
and instructed Abii M-Fath iSasr al-Makdisi in that science. 1 entered Ragh- 
dad when a mere youth/' says Sulaim, fur the purpose of studying philo- 
“ 1 ^>sed to go to a sliaikb” — naming him — “ who laug|)t there. One 

morning 1 went to his house rather early, and was told that he had gone to 
the bath. I directed my steps thither, but passing by the mosque where Abu 
** Hamid al-lsfaraini was giving bis lessons, 1 went in and sat down among the 
scholars. He was then explaining the laws on fasting and treating this ques- 
tion: In one of the nights of Ramadan, a man embraces a woman, but Ceases 
liefurc accomplishing his desires on perceiving that it is daybreak; has that 
“ man bioken the fast (.‘1) ? Pleased with what I heard, I took down notes of 
“ the lecture on a blank leaf of a book which 1 had with me, and on returning 
“ to the hou.se where I was stopping, I repeated the lesson to my fellow-lodgers, 
** and resolved on hearing the bonk of fasting explained to the end, and on noting 
it down; I therefore went assiduously to Abu Hamid's course of lessons till 1 
had completed my task (4V’ Sulaim never let an instant of time pass uneni- 
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ployed, and he therefore I'epeated a portion of the Koran or of the rosary when 
mending his reed pens, when |>assing through the stret'ts, and during those 
moments which he could not devote to study. Aiiiniated with the desire of 
propagating knowledge, and of communicating his infurinalion t«> others, he set- 
tled at Sur (Tyre), a city of Syria, but lie made the remark lliat his n*pulalion 
fell at Sdr whilst that of Aliii ’1-Hasan al-Mahamili i*ose at |{u{'hdad. lie was 
drowned in the Red Sea near Jidda, on the last day of (he month of Safar, 

A. H. 447 (May, A. D. 10r>5), on his I’eturii from (he pilgrimagt;; he had (hen 
fmssed his eightieth year. His body was interred in an island near al-Jar, not 
far from the ferry cstahlishetl between the Arabic coast and Aixab (o// ////• 
tian side). — Rdzi means native of Rai, a larjp^ city in HaTlem between Knmis RDD 
and Persian Irak. This ndative, adjective m^eives the addition of the letter as 
is the case with Marwazi (see page 7). — Al-Jar is a village on the coast of (he 
Red Sea at the distance of a day and night from Medina ; (his place gives its 
name to the Jdrian wheal. Abu ’I-Kasim az-Zamakbshari says, in bis g<‘ogra- 
phical dictionary under (be letter shin (r»), that that al-Jar is a village on (be 
sea-coast, at which the vessels (6) coming from Koizum (Suez), Ai/ab, and (bt* 

S(» of an-Naam (7) cast anchor. Ibri llaukal states, in bis geograpby* (bat al- 
Jar, the port of Medina, is situated oii tbe sea-coast at tbe distanre of tbrei* 
stations from that city. Jidda is another port on tbe same sea.- Abu Said 
Ibrahim, the sun of Sulaim, died on Tuesday tbe 2(ilh of Zn 'l-llijja, A. II. 4111 
(November, A. D. 1098). lie is spoken of by Ibu Asiikir, in his History <»f 
Damascus, who mentions that he learned (he Traditions from a numlier of (he 
'must eminent shaikhs, who also received some fi'um him. His veracity a 
Teaditionist ) is well established. 


(1- This ^'ork is a dcvclopiiieiit of the principles of jurispruiloncr. 

i2) This is also a treatise on the secondary points of tbe \n^ . 

(3) During the fast of Ramadftn, the Moslimmust not only abstain from all noiirisliinent during the interval 
between daybreak and sunset, but also avoid intercourse with the other sei during the same period. It need 
scarcely bo observed that in the original Arabic this question is expressed in the crudest terms, the Mosliiii 
law not allowing circumlocutions of any kind, but requiring that every action and every thing should be 
designated by its right name. 

(4) This passage fixes clearly the meaning of the word TAUka, which is the term employed here in the 
original Arabic to designate those notes of which Sulaim speaks. 

n 
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(5} Az-Zannkhsh«ri bail the strange idea of placing under the letter ahtn a list of all the places between 
Vanbb and Mckka. 

(A) Veueli *jliu ; the ordinary signification of the word is beatit of burden, but as it possesses the same 
primitive signiiication as (1. beatle of burden, 2. shipe), it may also bear the secondary one. 

(7; This is extracted literally from the work of az-/aiiiakhshnri, but the Sea of an->'aAm ^Iju)) jx* it nut 
inciiliuncd again by him, neither is it to be found in the works of other Arabic geographers: it is perhaps a 
mistake of az-Zamakhshari, who might have intended to write jsse^ the eea of Oman, or the Indian 

Ocean ; or else t the eea of an-JVamdn : an island bearing this name lies near the Arabian coast 

at about one degree south of the gulf of Aila. Sec the charts of Niebuhr and Berghaiis, and the French 
translation of abEdrIsi't Geography, tom. I. p. 332. 


SlTLAlMAiS IBIS YASAB. 

Ahu Aiyub (or Aim Ahd ar-Rahman or Abu Abd Alliib) Sidaimaii Ibn Yasar, 
a nmwla lo Maitnuna (1), one of the l*rophct’s wives, and brother to Ala Ibn 
Ya8!ir(2), was one of tJic seven great jiirisconsiills of Medina, lhi*ec of whom 
have l>een already mentioned in this work. He was learneil (in the iaw), a sure 
authority {in the I'raditions)^ devout, pious, and an example set up hy God for 
general imitation (3). Al-lfa.siiu Ibn Muhammad (4) said: “We eonsider Su- 
“ lainian Ibn Yasiir as more intelligent than Said Ihn al-Musaiyab but he did 
not .say that he was a more learntMl man or an abler jiiriseonsult. He taught the 
Traditions on the authority of Ibn Abl>as, Abii linraira, and 0mm Salama (5); 
az-Zuhri and other great Tradilionists taught Traditions on his authority. When 
Siiid Ibn al-Miisaiyab was asked for a /eAi'a, or opinion on a legal (juestion, he 
told the applicant to go to Sulaiman Ibn Yasar, whom he declared to be the most 
learned {(hetor) then living. It is related by Katada {Ibn Duinia) that on ar- 
riving at Medina, he asked who was the most learned of the inhabitants without 
exception, and received for answer: Sulaiman Ibn Yasar. He died at the age of 
seventy-three, in the year H)7 (A. D. 7‘25), or, according to other statements, in 
A. II. 100, or 04. 

(1) Stfc note page iWO. 

2) AtA Ibn Yn.sAr, a mawla lo Mainiuiia, iiife of the Prophet, was a TAbl of the firat class. His autho- 
rity as a Traditioniiil and jiirisrniisult is admitted by all the doctors, lie died A. If. 94 (A. D. 712-e3). - 
{^Tab, al^Foka/tA.) — \\-~\hi\ places his death in the year 103. 
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(3) The word iiieoiis ci vom^inring proofs a eonfutntion. Pious men are so tleiituiiinaUMl heraiise 
Bod will bring them forward on the day of judgment to confute su eh sinners as pretend that they had im 
person to set them the eiample of lioliiicss. See page 378. 

(4) Al-llasaii Ibn Muhaiiiiiiad Ibii al-lluiialiya, a native of Medina and a I'dht. is considered as a good au- 
thority fur Traditions. His pupils were very numerous, lie died A. II. KM) (A. I). 7l8d)).— (7Vi/>. til 
Fokahd.) 

(3) Omni Snlaiua Hind was daughter to Abd 's-Salt Said, siirtiamed ftir his Imspiiality, nr^-Htikb the 
provUion of th9 caravan)^ und a member of the tribe of MakhzAm. lliiring the first persecutions against 
lslami.siii. she and her husband AbA Salaina lied to Abyssinia, where she bore him Salaina. She became a 
widow A. 11. 4, and the same year the Prophet took her ns a wife. She died at Medina, A. II. 31) A. 1). 
878-9), and was interred in the Dakl cemetery near that city.— TalkUi, .MS. .\o. 8;H. ful. 7. t 


AL-AA\IAS11. 


Abu Muhammad Sulaiman Ibti iMihran, a nalivo of Kula and {'(‘iicralty known 
by the name of al-Aamash (///^ bl^far-eyecl), was a ntmvfa in iht* family of Kaliil, 
a branch of (he tribes of Asad. Tliis celcbrau>d imam was fpfied wiiii sii|u>rioi' 
abilities; be Avas learned (in the taw), and (•sttH'rned an exael and Irnslwoiiliy 
Traditionist. His father inhabited Diinhawriul, 11*0111 whirh he removed In 
Kiifa, accompanied by his wife who was then pre{>nanl, and she was there deli- 
veml of al-Aamash. - As-Sainani observ<>s that he was know,n, not as a nalive of 
Dunbiiwend, but as a native Of Kufa. Al-Aamash and his eonlemporary az- 
Zuhri were both in ihe province of ilijaz at the same i‘poeh ; he saw also A us 
Ibn Malik and conversed with him, but had not the ;'ood forluiie to hear from 
him any of ihe Traditions; those which he fjave on iliV aulhorily of Ans came 
to liim from die disciples of that imam, and he altrihules them directly to Ans 
without citin{]; the names of those throiij'h w’hom they pa.s.sed from Ans to him. 
He has transmitted a sirif^le tradition from Ahd Allah Ihn Ahi Aula (1). He 
had met and conversed with the most eminent among the 't'tibis, and his autho- 
rity was ciuxl for Traditions by Sofyan ath-Tbuiiri, Shoha Ihn al-llajjaj, Hafs 
Ibn Ghialli (2), and a number of other grcjit doctors, lie possessed a subtle wit 
and was inclined to pleasantry : some students having gone to him omrday to 
learn Traditions, he said to them on coming out of his house; “Were lln*re not 
“ in the house a person” — (meaning his wife) — “ whom I detest more than 1 
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“ do you, I should not Imvc come out to you.” — Having one day quarrelled 
with his wife, he called in a man to efl'ect a reconciliation, and this mediator 
addri’ssed the woman in the following terms : Do not mind his hlear eyes and 
his tliin legs, but consider that he is an imam and that he is in high estima- 
“ lion.” On this aUAamasii exclaimed: “God confound thee! thy sole inten- 
“ tion is to point out my defects to her.” — ^Reing asked hy Dawiid Ihn Omar 
al-Haik {the tailor) if the prayer was valid at which a tailor presided as imam, 
he replied : “ That cannot invalidate the prayer if no ablution has been made 
“ previously (3).” Dawud then asked him if the evidence of a tailor was re- 
ccivahle in a court of law and got this answer: “It is receivable when accom- 
“ [)anied with ihc testimony of two respectable witne.sses(4).” — It is said that the 
imain Ahu Ilanila went to see him during a (it of illness, and having sat hy 
him for a long time, he said, when almut to retire: “It seems to me that my 
“ presence is irksome to you.” — “liy Allah !” replied the other, “ you aiv 
“ irksome to me even when you arc in your own house.” Another time, a 
party of friends came to visit him and sat a long while with him; he at length 
lost patience, and taking hold of his pillow, he rose up and exclaimed : “May 
“ God restore to health one whom you have made sick hy your wishes for his 
“ recovery.” — It was one <lay mentioned in his presence that the Prophet said : 
“ If a man overs1ee(>s himself when he .should have ri.sen in the night {to 
pray), it is liccause Satan has made w’ater in his ear.” On this al-Aamash 
observetl that the soreness of his own eyes must have been pniduced hy Satan's 
urine. Numerous other anecdotes of a similar kind are told of him. It is re- 
lated hy Ahu Moawia ad-Darir tliat Ilisham ihn Ahd al-Malik wrote to al-Aa- 
mash, requiring him t* compose a hook on the virtues of Othman and the 
<u'imos of Ali. When al-Aamash rciid the letter, he put it into the moiitli of a 
sheep which eat it up (.5), and he then said to the hearer : *‘Tell him that I an- 
“ swer it thus.” On this, the messenger informed him that unless he brought 
hack a written an.swcr, he should lose his life, the khalif having sworn to put 
him to death if he returned without one: { finding, howe^'er, that al-/1anuish 
was inflexible), he Ijcggcd of the doctor’s friends to interfere, and they at length 
prevailed on him to send a written reply; it was worded in these terms: “ In 
“ the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! — Commander of the faithful! 
“ had Olhman possessi'd all the virtues in the world, they had been of no uti- 
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lity to you; and iF All coininitted all iho crimes of which the human race were 
“ guilty, they had done you no injury. Mind the qualities of your own little 
“ self, and adieu !” Al-Aamash was liorn A. II. 00 ; some say however that he came, 
into the world on the same day in which al~lliisain was killed; this was the day 
of A^shura (6), A. H. Gl (10th Octolier, A. 1). 680). The father of al-Aainash 
was present when al-IIiisain lost his life. Ihn Kiitaiha, in his Kiltih al-Madrif, 
counts al-Aamash among those {icrsons who were born two months lu'fore their 
time. He died in the month of the first Raid, A. II. 148 (May, A. 1). 705;, Inil 
some accounts place his death in 147 or 149. -Zaida Ihii Kudama (7; relates 
that he one day followed aLAamash and saw him enter the cemetery and lie down 
in a newly made grave; he then came out of it, and shaking the earth olT his 
head, he exclaimed: “O! liovr narrow a dwelling!” — OiinlKiweiid is a place 
situaUid in the province of Rai in Persian Irak. Some call it Deimwcml, hut 
incorrectly. We have already spoken of it ( page 513). 

(1) Aba Ibrahtni Abd Attali Ibn Abt Aufa surnamed Aba Moawia ad>I>Arlr (the hlind) nt-Asl.iiiii 

iiu!i a Traditioiiiiit of great reputation, having known and conversed with Muhammad. He died .ii 
Kijfa, his native place, A. II. 87 (A. D. 706) — (Tab, al^Muhad,) 

(2) AbO Omar Hafs Ibii GhiAth, a member of the tribe of NakhAa and a native of Khfa. in which place hr 
filled the duties of a kAdi, is known as a Traditioiiist. Born A. II. 117 (A. 1>. 7.1K); died A. II. ItMl l A. II. 
811-2).— (rnh. aUMuhad.) 

(3) Prayer is not valid unless preceded by an ablution. ~ From this it may be perceived that abAamash pn* - 
tended to consider the prayer invalid if the imAm was a tailor. 

(4) To establish a point before the kAdi, the evidence of two respectable witnesses is neccssar}. 

(tf; It may be perceived from this that the letter was written on papyrus. 

<6) The tenth day of the month of Muharrarn is called the day of AAsliArA. It is liidd sacred by the 
Moslims. For the manner in which this festival is celebrated in Kgypt. sec Lane’s Modern Ktjypiiann, 
vol. II. page 166. 

(7) Ab6 ’s-8alt ZAida Ibn KudAma, a member of the tribe of Thaklf and n native of Khfa, held an emi- 
nent rank among the Traditionists. Ho died in Asia Minor (Bdm), A. II. 161 (A. D. 777-8).- {Tab, al^ 
Muhaddithin. Ibn al-Alhtr*s Kdtnil.) 

•ABU DAWUD AS-SIJISTANl. 

Abu DawAd Sulaiman Ibn al-Ashath Ibn Isbak Ibn Bashir Ihn Shadd.y Ihn 
Amr Ibn Imran al-Azdi (o/' the tribe of jizd), as-SiJistani, was a htifiz learmyl 
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in the 'rratlinons and the sciences connected with them, skilful in discerniii^]; 
those; of foehlc authority, and eminent for his piety and holy life. He travelled 
to various countries to learn the Traditions, and he took them down in wriiiii); 
from the mouths of the doctors in Irak, Khorasan, Syria, Kgypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia. Ho was one of the earliest authors who compiled a Imok of Traditions 
{Kituh as-Stinan), and this work he presented to Ahmad Ihn llanhal, by whom 
it w'as admired and approved : the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi, in his Tabakdt 
nl-Fokahdy counts Ahii Dawud among the disciples of that imam. When Abii 
Uawud composed his Kildh as-Suntm, it was said by Ibrahim al-Harhi (1) 
that the Traditions had l3een rcnden.H] easy to Abii Uawud as iron was ren- 
derod soft to Dawud (2). “ 1 wrote down,” says Ahu Dawiid, “ five hundred 

** thousand 'I'raditions respt‘cting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
not the number of four thousand eight hundred, which are contained in this 
** hook (iho Siinan). 1 have mentioned hei*ein Uic authentic, those which seem 
“ to he so {3 ', and those which arc nearly so ; hut of them all, a man only re- 
“ quires four for his religious conduct ; the first, those words of the Prophet ; 
“ Deeds are to be judged by the intentions ; the second, by the same: jd prooj 
“ of a man’s sincerity in Islamisni is his abstaining from what concerns him. 
“ mtt ; the third, by the same: The believer is not truly a believer until he 
“ desirelh for his brother that which he desirelh for himself; and tlie fourth, 
“ by the same : 7 Vm? J .awful is clear and the Unlawful is clear, but between 
“ them are things doubtful, etc. (4).” Said Ibn Abd Allah at-Tustari Avent U> 
se(‘ Abii Dawiid, Avho was highly pleased on learning his arrival, and made him 
sit down. “ I have a .service, to ask of you, Abii Diiwiid ! ” said Said. — “ iName 
“ it,” replied the other. — “ Not till you promise to do it in ease it be a tiling 
“ possible.” — “If it be possible, I shall grant it.” — “Then put out that tongue 
“ with which you related the Traditions concerniug the blessed Pi’Ophet, so that 
“ I may kiss it.” Abii Dawiid granted his nrquest. lie was born A. II. 202 
(A. D. SI7-H;. After visiting llaghdad several times, he AA-ent down to Ilasra, 
whci-e he continued to reside till his death. He expired on Friday, the 15th of 
ShawAviil, A. II. 27.5 (February, A. D. 889). — llis son Abii Bakr Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi DiiAviid was a hdfz of the first eminence at Baghdad, a man of acknoAvledgcd 
sii|)ei iorily for learning, an imam and the son of an imam. He composed the 
Kitdb al-Masdbih (5), and studied in Egypt and Syria under the same masters 
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ns his father; he learned the Traditions in Ba{];hdad, Khnrasaii, Ispahan, Sijisiiin, 
and Shiraz. His death took place A. II. 316 (A.I). 928-lV. The /uifiz Abu Ali 
an-Naisabiiri (6) and Ihn Hamza al-lshahani ;^7) cite liis authority (8). — A/yV'*- 
trini is derived from Sijislan, the name of a well known province; kill some say 
that (tn the present case) it Gomt^sivova Sijistdna^ a village in the dependencies 
of Basra. 


4) See pngo 46. note (5). 

(2) According to the Moslims, OftwAd or David, the son of Solomon, made coats of mail, and by di%iiie 
favour the iron was wrought by him with as much case as if it had been na\. 

(3) In the Arabic tcitt read 

% • •• 


(4) The rest of the Tradition is as fo11o\«s: Which most men do not understand; and he who avoids the 
things which are doubtful preserves his honour and his rc/ii/ioti.— For the lc\l of this Tradition, see 1111110 * 1 - 
ker’s Wdkidi de Expugnatione Memphis, etc. p. 120, notes. 

(tt) The subject of this work was unknown to Ifajji Khalifa. 

(0) Abd Ali al'Hiisain Ibn Ali aii-NaisAbdri {native of NaisdbAr), a hdfiz celebrated for the esteiil ami 
correctness of the information which he had received from the most eminonl Tradilionisls of bis time, was 
equally illustrious for his piety and holy life. He inhabited Baghdad. Born A. II. 277 lA.II.) 8U0>1 ; died 
ill the month of the first JumAda, A. H. 340 (A.D.060).^(Ad-l)ahabi's Annals, MS. No. 616.^ 

(7) Abd Uhak Ibrahim Ibn Miihanifiiad Ibn Hamza Ibn OtnAra al-lsbaliAiii {native of Ispahan) nas a 
hdfiz of great celebrity. He died A. 11. 353 (A. D. 964).— •(Ad-Dahabi's Annals, No. 646.) 

(8) The inability of the translator to a.scertaiii what is meant in this phrase by the words 

obliges him to pass them over. The printed Arabic text corresponds exactly with that of the aiiiu* 

graph MS. 


AL-HAMID THE GllAMMARIAlN. 

The grammarian Abii Musa Stilaiman Ilm Muhammad llm Ahmad, a nalivr 
of Baghdad and siiriiamed al-Hamid, is noted as one of (hose persons who 
were versed in the system of grammar drawn up by (he learned men of Irak. 
He had for master in that science Ahu ’I- Abbas Thalab, and was the most j-mi- 
nent of his pupils; he replaced him when absent and succeeded him on his 
death. Some good works on philological subjects were composed by him, and 
other information was obtained from him and handed down liy Ahu Omar 
az-Zahid (al-Mutarriz') and by Niftawaih’s boy, Ahu Jaafar aUIsbahani, siir- 
named Barzawaih (1). Al-Hamid was a man of piety and virtue, and pre-emi- 
nent by his knowledge of rhetoric, grammar, philology, and poetry. He 
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had studied also under the grammarians of Basra, and combined their doc- 
trines witli those which he had learned from the Kufa grammarians, but he tes> 
tilled a strong pntjudice against the former on the subject of the grammatical 
(locarincs which they had taught him. He copied Itooks with gnat correctness, 
and composed himself a number of .works, such as (collections of passages in 
prose and verse composed hy the Arabs of the desert ami relating to) the 
human frame, bets and archery, plants, and wild animals ; he wrote also an 
abridgement of grammar. He died at Baghdad on the eve of Thursday, the 
23rd of Zu'l-llijja, A. H. 305 (June, A. D. 918), and was interred in the ce- 
metery outside the gate called the Jiab at-Tin. He was surhamed at-Hdmid 
(the sour) on account of his malignant disposition : on his death-bed, he left his 
hooks to Abu Fatik al-Muktadiri (2) to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of literary men, to whom they might have been serviceable. 

(1) The author of the Fihre»t, MS. No. R74, fol. 121, sayi nothing more of Barzawaih tiyin this : ** llarza- 
waih dJj : no mention i.H made of any works compo.sed by him." 

(2> This AbA '1-FAtik appears to have been a slave enfranchised by the khalif al-Muktadir. 


ABU L-KASIM AT-TABARANI. 

502 Abii’l-KasimSulaimati Ibii Ahmad Ihn Aiyublhn Miitair al-Laklimi at-Taba- 
rani was the chief hnjiz of his time. Having set out from Syria to collect Tra- 
ditions relative to the Prophet, he spent thirty-three years in visiting Irak, 
Hijiiz, Yemen, Egypt, and the cities of Mesopotamia. The quantity of Tradi- 
tions which he learned by oral transmission was very great, and the ntimber of 
persons from whom he received them amounted to one thousand. He wrote 
some useful and curious hooks, raplctc with information, amongst the rest, his 
large, small, and medium editions of the Mojam (alphabetical dictionary of 
Traditionists)^ which are the best known of his works. The hdfiz Abu Noaim 
and many others cited him as an aiitliorily. He was horn at Tabariya (Tibe- 
rias) in Syria, and having settled at Ispahan, he continued there till his death, 
which UK)k place on Saturday, the 28th of Zd ’l-Kaada, A. H. 360 (Septem- 
ber, A. J). 971), at about the age of one hundred years. Some state, however, 
that he died in the month of Shaww'al. He was buried close to the grave of 
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Humama ad-Dawsi (1), ont* of llic Prophet's companions. — Tabartini means 
native of Tabariya (7YAmVi.v); as for Tabari, wc have already inenlionrcl 
that it is derived from Tabaristdn.— Lakbrni means descended from hakhm, 
whose real name, was Malik Ihn Adi. {In page 1.'i8) we have i-elaled the origin 
of his surname and that of his brother Jiid.im. 

(1) llumaiiia ad-Dawsi died al Ispahan, to nliieli place ho had accoiiipaiiicd \bA Musa '1-Ashari uii d 
military oipodition. — (Strir OM-Sahip 


ABl) L-WALID AL-BAJl. 

Abu 'l-Walid Siilainiaii Ihn Khalaf Ihti Saad Ibti Aiyiil> Ibn Wai itli al~l''iijihi 
al-Andalusi al-Baji was a menibor oi’ llic slvL of Malik and ono of tlin most 
iienl men in Spain as a hiijiz and a learned scholar. He lived in the eastern pari 
of that peninsula, and travelled to the Kast about tin* year 42(5 (A. I). lO.'I/i-r)}, 
when he stopped three years at Mekka with Ahu ’d-Darr al-llarnwi (I), and 
made the pilgrimagt* four times. From thence he went to Jlaghdad, wlit^rt* he 
resided for three years, during which time he studied jiirispriidenee, read the 
Traditions, and made acquaintance with the learned men of tlie first rank, 
such as Ahu ’i-Ta1yih at-Tahari, the Shafitc doctor, and Ahu Ishak ash-Shira/.i, 
the author of the Muhiidduh. He passed a year at Mosul with Ahu Jaafar as- 
Simnaiii (2), and pursued his studies in jurisprudence tinder that doctor's mi- 
tioii. He continued in the East nearly thirteen years. The klmtih Ahu Bakr 
{aWBaghdddi^ is cited by him as an authority for some of liis information, and 
the same hdfiz has also cited the authority of al-Baji; thus, he says: Al-Baji 
“ recited to me thc.se verses, composed by himself : 

* Since f have learned for a certainty that the sum of my life is hut an hour, vfhy 
should I not be sparing of it, and devote it to piety and virtue?' 

He composed a {jn*at number of works, such as ihe Kitdb td-Muntaki [choice 
selection ) (3), the Ihkdm al-Fosdl fi-Ahkmn il-Osdl [chapters of' established 
authority on the maxims of dogmatic theology-), a Taadd wa Tajrih (4), 
containing an inquiry into die credibility of the Traditionists whose audiority i.s 
cited by al-Bukhari in his Seddh, etc. He was one of the great Muslim imams. 

75 
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It is mcnfioncd by him that he heard Abu ’d*Darr Abd Ibn Ahmad aUHarawi 
say: ‘‘Were certificates of capacity valid, triivelling in search of learning; would 
“ l>c useless.'’ On his return to Spain, he exercised the functions of a kadi; it 
is even stated lliat he acted as such at Aleppo. He was liorn at Batalyaus {Ba- 
dajos) on Tuesday, the ITith of /u ’I-Kaada, A. H. 403 (May, A. D. 1013), and 
«licd at al-Mariya, A. II, 474, on the eve of Thursday, the 19lh of Rajah (Decem- 
l)cr, A. U. 1081), between the first and .second hours of prayer (5). He was 
interred at the liihth by the sea-side, and the funeral service was said over him 
by his son Abu '1 Kasim. Abu Omar Ibn AIkI al-Rarr, the author of the Jslidb, 
.’VOA studied under him, and Abii Muhammad Ibn Ilazm as-Zahiri had witlihim some 
conferences and discussions, tlic exposition of which would here occupy too 
much space. — Baji means native of Baja (Beja)y a city in the Spanish penin- 
sula. There is another Raja iit the province of Africa, and a village bearing 
the same name lies near Ispahan. — Batafyaus shall be noticed hereafter; as 
for al-Mariya [Jlmoria), we have aln*ady spoken of it {page 43.) 

(11 Ali(^ 'd-Dflrr Abd Ibn Ahmad al-IIarawi {native of Herat) was a doctor of the sect of Malik and 
shaikh of the llaram, or sacred territory ofMckkn. lie learned the Troditiuiis at Herat, Baghdad, DamoK- 
cus and other cities, and composed some works, such as Sahih^ or collection of genuine Traditions, o 
Mdjam, or biographical dictionary of his own masters, etc. In points of belief he followed the doctrines of 
nbAshori, in which he had been instructed by the kadi Abh Bakr al-BAkillAni. lie was a /id/!;, an ascetic, 
and had been noted for his Siifism; but he afterwards married an Arab wife and went to dwell oinong that 
people in the desert. Born A. II. 3oB (A. D. !Ni7); died at Mckka. A. II. 433 (A. D. 1041<2). - [Ikd at-Ta- 
wWm, MS. No. 721, fol. iftl.) 

(2) The kAdi \hii Jaafar Muhammod Ibti Ahmad as>SimnAni inhabited Baghdad and taught the Traditions 
there. Ills veracity, learning, talents, and elegant language acquired him general favour. In religion he 
was a llaiiafite, and he composed some works on jurisprudence. Assemblies were regularly held by him at 
his house, and in those meetings the jurisconsults and the theologians debated dilfereiit qiiestions in bis pre- 
sence. He was kAdi of Mosul and remained there till his death, which happened in the month of the lirst 
Rabl, A. 11. 444 (July, A. D. 1032). llis birth took place in the year 301 (A. D. 071-2). -- Stmndn is a town 
ill the province of KOmis, but AhO Jaafar drew his origin from a SimiiAn in Irak.- (A'qftn al-Muhtadi MS. 
Iiiiids St-Gcrmain, No. 83, fol. 03 Tabakdt al-HanafiyaMS. St-Gcrmain, No. 132, fol. 161.) 

(3) This work appears to have consisted in Traditions, serving as a basis to the legal doctrines of the sect 
lo which AbO'l-AValld belonged. 

.4) Taadtl wa Tajrlh signifies justification and impugning. Works bearing this title treat of the credi- 
bility of Traditionists. 

(5) The first time of prayer is the Mughrih, or sunset, the Muhammedan day commencing at that moment ; 
the second is the Asha, when tllb evening has closed and it is quite dark ; the third is the Subh or Fajr, 
daybreak ; the fourth the Bfi/ir, a little after noon; the fifth the Asr, mid-time between noon and nightfall.— 
Sec Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. I. page 82. 
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ABU AIYUB AL-MUUIYAINI. 

‘ Abu Aiyub Sulaiman Ibn Abi Sulaiman Makhlad (1) (or Dawiul) al-Munyaiii 
al-Khuzi was a vizir to Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, haviii{j siircectK'd to Kbalid Ibti 
Barinak, the grandfather of the Barniekidcs. lie enjoyed the hi{;liest favour 
with the khalif l)y reason of a .service whicli lie hud renderiHl liim on a funner 
occasion. It was this : Sulaiman Ibn Habib Ibn ai-Miihallab Ibn Al>i Siifru 
to whom Abu Aiyub acted as .secretary prt'viously to the khalifat oi ai-Mansur, 
had nominated that prince as his deputy in one of the cantons of Furs; hut after- 
wards, on su.spicion of his having embezzled the public money, he had him se- 
verely flogged and then obliged him to pay a heavy line : it was even his iiilen- 
tion to disgrace him publicly after having subjected him to bodily piiiiishiiienl, 
l>ut Ahii Aiyub aided the prince to make his escape. Al-Mansur, on his accession 
to the khalifat, Iteheaded Siilaimati Ihn Habib and chu.se Abu Aiyub as his vizir 
in gratitude for his conduct. At a later |>eriod, the khulif's f(H‘liiig.s towards 
his minister underwent an entire change; he reproached him with |X'culalion, 
and had even some thoughts of making him feci the weight of his veng(^'lnce. 
During the long period tlial this enniily subsisted, Abu Aiyub never went inl(» 
al-Mansur’s presence without apprehensions for his life ; and as he always 
withdrew unharmed, it was said (hat he had an ointment, prepared by a 
magical operation, with which he rublicd his eyebrows befoirhe entered. This 
idea got such credence among the common people, that Ahn Aiyub' s oinlment 
became a current expression. One of his ingenious parablc.s is thus related by 
KhMid Ibn Yazid al-Arkat: “Abu Aiyiib was one day holding a public si(tiii{' 
“ to issue his commands and his prohibitions, when a messenger cann* to him 
“ from al-Mansur. On seeing him, he turned pale, and when the man had 
“ retired, we expressed our astonishment at his apprehensions. On ihi.s, he 
“ repeated to us the following fable: <It is related that tlie falcon said to the 
“ ‘ cock : There is not on earth a more ungrateful animal than you arc. — Why 
“ ‘ so? said the cock. — ^Because your masters took you when yet in the shell 
“ ‘ and had you hatched, bringing you thus into the world; they fed you with 
“ * their hands and you remained among them till you grew up ; but now, not 
“ ' one of them can go near you without your flying to this side and that side 
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‘ ‘ and sci'namin(; oni . As for roc, I was taken from the mountains when already 
** * aged, and they instructed roc and taroed me ; then they let me go, and 1 
‘ eaicli game in the air which I bring to my roaster. — To this the cock an- 
“ ‘ swered : Had you seen as many falcons on the spit and ready for roasting 
‘ as 1 have seen cocks, you would he even more fearful than 1. — And you, 
“ ‘ my friends,' continued the vizir, ‘ did you know what I know, you would not 
‘ wonder at my btdng afraid even in the height of the favour whicdi you .see 
** ‘ roe enjoy.' ” The khalif’s vengeance fell at length upon Abu Aiyuh in the 
year 15t3 (A. D. 770); he was tortured, deprived of all his propt'rty, and he 
died A. II. 154 , — Muriyani means helonginfj to Muriyan, a village in the pro- 
vince of al-Ahwaz, or of Khiizcstan, according to Ibn Nukta (2 ). — Khiizi means 
belonging to Khiizistdn, a country l)ctween Basra and Fars. Some say, how- 
ever, that this surname was given to him for liis avarice, because he took ii|) 
his residences in the valley of al-Klniz (II) when at Mekka. 


ri) This name shonlil perhaps lie pronounced Ifukhallad, 

(2) The life of Ibn Kiikta will be found in this work. 

.)) SMb al-Khttz {the valley ofal~Kh&z) is the name of a place near Uekka . lie perhaps chose Ibis retired 
place for his habitation, to avoid receiving company. 


SLLAIMAN \m WAIIB. 

Ahii Aiyuh Sulaimau was the .son of Wahh. 1) Ibn Said Ihii Amr Urn llosaiii (2) 
Ihn Kais ibn Kital (3). 4\’hen Yazid Ibn Ahi Sofyaii became governor of Syria, 
01 Kital was employed by him as a .sccivtary, and he afterwards servt'd Moawia in 
ihc same capacity ; Aloawia passed him over to his .son Yazid, and it was in the 
reign of this khalif that he died. Kais, Kital'.s son, was nominated by Yazid to 
the vacant place, and having served successively Yazid, Marwan Ihn al-Hakam, 
Ahd al-Malik Ibn Marwan and ITisham Ibn AIkI al-Malik, he died in the reign of 
the last. Ilosain, the son of Kais, was then appointed secretary by Ilisham, and 
after him ho served Marwan Ibn Muhammad al-Jaadi, the last of the Omaiyides ; 
he w'as then employed hy Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn lluliaira, who, on joining the party 
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of Abu Jaafar al-Mansur ('»}, procured for him a full {tanlon fi*om ihe cun- 
queror. Ilusaiu was iheii employed as a socroUiry by al-lMaiisiir and by a) 
^Jalldi, in whose reign he died, on a journey to Rui. Al-Mnhdi then nomi- 
nated Amr, ITosain's son, to the vacant place. Aiur passed subsequently inio 
the service of Kbalid Ibii Rarmak, and died, leaving a son nanti‘d Said, who 
remained constantly with the Parmek family. Wahb, the son of Said, entered 
into the service of .laafar Um \ahya {the ltanm‘J{ide\ and alh'rwanls passtul 
into that of al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, siirnamed Zii 'r-Riasaiain. Al-Fadl used to say 
of him : “ I wonder how atiy person can keep eoni[>any with W'ahh, and not 
“ feel seriously affected at his own inferiority." On th<‘ <b‘ath of al-Fa<il, his 
brother al-llasan took VVahh as his seeii^tary, and confided to bini the govern- 
ment of Kirnian and Fars, both which provinces prospered under his adminis- 
tration. Wahb W'as drowmed on his way from Famm as-Silh to Itaghdad, whi- 
ther he had been sent by al-Ilasan with a letter for al-Mamiin. Sulaiman, the 
son of Wahb, was only fourteen yc.irs of age when he became s«‘cretary to al- 
Mamdn ; he afterwards entered into the service of Itakh (.o;, from which In* 
passed into that of Ashnas (G) ; being then rai.sed to the viziral by al Mubtaili, 
he was employed by al-Motamid in the same capacity. He has bd’t a collection 
of epistles. His brother al-Ha.san Ibn Wahb was secretary to (the vizii) .Mu- 
hammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-Zaiyat, and director of the chancery ollice (7). Me. 
was an able poet and an elegant writer of epistles, a collection of which he pub- 
lished. These two bnithers were among the most distinguished men of ib«; 
time. Wc have already stated in tlie life of Abu Tammam {see page 3r) |), ihni 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb conferred on him the place of postmaster at Mosul, and iliai 
he comjtosed some elegiac lines on the poc'l’s death; these we have iheri^ in.serfed 
{page 353). — 1 cannot give a separate notice on al-Ila.san in cf>n.sequence of my 
inability to discover the date of his deatli ; for, as I hav<! already oLserved in my 
preface, this hook is solely intended as an obituary, and when I enter into the 
particulars of any individual’s life, it is not because they arc required by the 
design of the work, but merely bt'Ciiuse they may furnish instruction and 
amusement to the reader. — The principal poiMs of the time, such as Abii 
Tammam, al-Bohtori, and otlters of the same class, conqiosed poems in honour 
of these two brothers ; one of AbA Tamraam’s finest passages is the following, 
from a kasida addressed to Sulaimkn : 
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Family of Wahb 1 I and every man of education shall follow the path in which yon 
tread. For you my heart (longeth,) as the liver parched with thirst [longeth for water , ; 
but fur the rest of men, my heart is as the hearts of others. 

A man of {];real merit said, on hearing these lines, that it would have been 
mure appropriate to address them to the descendants of the Prophet, who alone 
wer(‘ worthy of Iteing praised in such terms. Sulaiman Ibn Wahb died in pri- 
son, on Sunday the 15th of Safar, A. II. 272 (August, A. D. 885), or by ano- 
ther account in 271. At-Tabari says in his History that he died on Tuesday, 
the 17th of the month, in the prison where he was confined by the order of 
ul-Muwalfak Talha, the father of the khalif al-Motadid. The poet al-Bohtori 
composed the following verses on Sulaiman : 

His resolutions arc follow'ed by a prompt execution, and his intelligence discovers 
plainly to him all things hidden. That which is out of his sight is held present in his 
mind, and when his eyes slumber, his mind is awake. 

This idea has been frecpiently employed by poets ; it is thus that Aus Ibn Hajar 
at-Tainimi (8), an antc-islamic poet, has said : 

noit When the man of penetration thinks of you, he may be said to see and to hear you. 

The same idea has been thus variously expressed by diflerent poets : 

He foresees so well the results of an affair, that they might be thought to have al- 
ready informed him [of their coming ) . 

He foresees so well the results of an affair, that by his good judgment ho might bo 
said to witness occurrences before they come to pass. 

He knows so well the course of events, that he may be said to have his eye fixed upon 
to-morrow. 

When hearts hold secret converse, [you know what passes in them) as if you saw 
them plainly. 

T'h(‘ (lin'creiit manners of expressing this single idea would form a long chap- 
ter, and we shall not expatiate farther on the subject. — Sulaiman filled succes- 
•sively dilTcrcnt places in tlic public ofliccs of government, and was raised to the 
vi/.irat, which he occupied till the time of his imprisonment and death. — It is 
related that the khalif al-Wathik once turned towards Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib (9) 
the /ra/iff, and recited to him these lines («/ an ancient poet ) : 
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Two persons, both of them rich, are my debtors, and had God so willed, they had 
paid me before this. One of them, O my friends 1 is 0mm Amr; as for the other, ask 
me not her name. 

Sulaiman, on being informed of the circumstance, excIaimcMl : May God 

“ protect me! by 0mm Amr is meant Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib, and by the other 
“ it is I who am designated.” And such was really the case, the khalif having 
confiscated their property a few days aftcuwvards (10). When Siilainian was pro- 
moted to the vi/.irat, (or by another account, when his son Obaid Allah was 
raised to that post,] the following ver.ses w'ere written to him by Ohaid Allah, 
the son of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (whose life w*dl he found farther on) : 

Fortune refused us her favours, but showed her kindness for us in granting them to 
those whom we love and esteem. And I said to her: ‘Mkmipleto. thy bencKcencc to- 

Weirds them, and leave us in neglect; important business should be done first." 

(1) The family of SulaimAn ii«as originally Christian, but had embraced lslamism.—( Fnt/ir aci-cOn, WS. 
No. 805, fol. 228). The father of his ancestor KUAl bore the name of Motta {Matthew). 

(2) This name is written with the \owcl-poiiits in the Fihrest. The beginning of this article to the wonts 
We have already Hated is copied verbatim from that work. 

(3) The orthography and true pronunciation of this name arc uncertain. 

(4) Yaztd Ibn Omar Ibn Uubaira, governor of Irak for MarwAii Ibn Muhammad, fought for his master till 
the last, and held out in WAsit eleven months against Abft Jaafar al-Mansfir. It was only on learning the 
death of his sovereign that he surrendered.— (See Price's Retroepect.) 

(5) ItAkh, when a boy, was a slave to SallAm al-Abriish, by whuiii he >»as employed as a cook, and wlio 

sold him to al-Motasim in the year 109 (A. D. 814-5). geing po.sses8ed of great courage, ho vtas raised to 
places of the highest authority by that prince and by his successor al-WAthik. lie \tas named ronininiider of 
the household troops at Sarr-maiiii-rAa, and it was by his hand and in his house that persons ron- 

demned to death by al-Motasim were csecuted. Under al-Mutawakkil he held the rank of cotiimander in- 
chief, general of the Maghribin and Turkish guard, grand-treasurer, poslmnster-gencral, grand-ehamberlaiii, 
and governor of Baghdad; but a circumstance happened which inspired (he khalif with the utmost dread of 
his powerful favourite. They had been both drinking together, and al-Mutawakkil, heated with wine, in- 
sulted ItAkh so grossly, that the offended officer threatened to take his life. The neit morning the* khalif 
was reminded of the scene, and offered an apology for what had passed, but some time after, he procured a 
person who suggested to ItAsh the propriety of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. The permission of nl- 
Mutawakkil having been obtained, he left Baghdad preceded by all the troops, clothed in a pelisse of 
honour, and authorised to eiercise the supreme authority in every town through which he passed. On his 
return, in the month of Zff 'i-Kaada, A. U. 230 (July, A. D. 845), he was received with great honour at 
Baghdad by Ishak Ibn Ibrahim, who had been nominated governor of that city in the interval, and who 
now invited him, in tho most pressing manner, to come and stop at his palace. ItAkh hesitated, but 
yielding at length to Ibn Ibrahim’s solicitations, he went in, and at the same moment the guard of four 
hundred young slaves who always accompanied him were shut out. ItAkh was immediately cast into 
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rhaiiis and deprived of every nourishment till he eipired, after which witnesses were brought in to eiamine 
his body and depose that he had died a natural death. - (Ibu al-Athlr. Ibn Shukr.) The latter historian 
rails Itiikh the sword of the khalifs vengeance .lililS uiJI ; a title similar to that already 

noticed, page 347, and which is now sufficiently ciplained by the observation of Ibn al-Athlr In the foregoing 
(•!itr.ict. At the siege of AmmAriya, A. II. 223, ItAkh commanded the right wing of the Muslim army, and 
ill the year 225 ho was appointed governor Yemen.— (Ibn al-Athlr.) His name is differently pointed in the 
MSS., it is found written ^LjI Alydkh, itdkh, and ^Ll. M. llamaker suggests, in his work enti- 

tied Expeditio adversua Bymyatham, p. 125, that the true reading may be InaftA, a word still employed by 
the Uzbeks to signify prince or emir. In the autograph MS. it is written 

(fi) Ashn4s, one of al-Motasiin's generals, commanded the van of the Moslims at the siege of AmmAriya. 
Ill the year 225, he married his daughter to Afshtn, the general who conquered BAbck al-Khurraini. He 
died A. II. 230 (A. D. 844-5).- (Ibn al-Athlr.)— See also Freytag’s SeUcta ex liiatoria Halehi, p. 8|. 

(7) See note (4), page 33. 

vS) A us Ibn llajar was a contemporary of al-IIutaiyu and Nkbigha al-Jaadi. 

Ill) Ahmad Ibii ai-KhasIb became vizir to al-Muiitasir, A. H.248 (A. D. 802-3). 

(10) At that time the governors of the provinces confided to their kdiihs, or secretaries, the duty of collecting 
the public revenue, and the enormous fortunes which some of them acquired in the exercise of this office ex- 
cited, more than once, the avidity of the court of Baghdad. The peculators were then cast into prison, 
put to the torture, and obliged to pay heavy sums before recovering their liberty. An instance of this may 
lie found in the Annals of AbA *I-Fcd4 under the year 230. SulaimAn Ibn Wahb was one of the kdtiha impri- 
soned that very year, and he had to pay four hundred thousand dinars for his deliverance. He was then in 
the service of It&kh. His brother al-Hasan was conOned with him, but obtained his liberty at a much 
cheaper rate; fourteen thousand dinars were all he was obliged to refund. ~ (Ibn oi-Athlr.) Sec also Ibn 
Shukr, vol. VIII. p. 55. 


SINJAK IBiN MALAKSIIAII. 

Abu ’1-ITaritli Siiijar Ibn Malakshah Ibn Alp>ArsIan Ibn Dawucl Ibn Mikail 
Ibn Saljuk Ibn Dakak was sultan ol' Khoi'asan, Ghazna, and Ma-wara-an-Nahr 
(Trunsoj:iana) i prayers were olTered up for him from Uic pulpits of Arabian 
and Persian Irak, Adarbijan, Arran, Armenia, Syria, Mosul, Diar Bakr, Diar 
Kabia and the two sacred cities (Mekka atul Medina ) ; money was stnick in 
his name from one extremity of the Moslini empire to the other, and the titles 
of as-Sultan al-Aazam {the powerful sultan) Moizz ad-din {(he exalter of the 
faith) were conferred upon him. His noble spirit and his liberality ranke<l him 
among the greatest of princes; it is said that, during live successive mornings. 
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he launched into every species of henencrnce and gave away seven hundred tlnni- 
sand dinars (1), besides horses, |M'lisses, and oilier valuable ohjeels. llis Irea- 
surer stated his conviction that the riches contained in his master's tixMsury 
surpassed what had ever been possessed by any of the Persian kings [Chosmes)-. 

“ 1 one day told him,'’ said he, that among his stores were one thousand satin 
‘‘ dresses, and 1 requested him to look at ihem ; taking his silence for a proof n(H( 
“of his consent, I displayed them all before him, saying: ‘Why not look at 
“what belongs to you? why not praise Almighty Go«l for the favours and 
“ bounties be has conferred upon you?’ On this he e.\lulled his Creator, and 
“ observed that it would be disgraceful for a prince like bim to have it said 
“ (/Art/ he hotmled) riches on riches. He then gave oivlers to introduce his 
“emirs, and he shanMl all the dresses among them. He possessed also one 
“ thousand and thirty pounds weight (/•«//) of precious stones; a thing iin- 
“ heard of in the history of any other prince.’' The authority of Sinjar and his 
good fortune kept coiistanlly increasing till tlie year 548 (A. D. 1158-4}, when 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Gliozz (2), a people of Turkish origin. 

The history of this event is well known (8). It was then that the jurisconsult 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya, whose life will be found in this work, fell a martyr. 

The power of Sinjar was broken by these invaders ; they tore his kingdom asun- 
der, obtained possession of Naisapur and massacred a countless multitude of the 
inhabitants. Sinjar remaiiuKl with them a prisoner five ye.ars, and during the 
interval, the kingdom of Khorasan was dissolved and the city of Marw fell into 
the power of Khowarezm Shah (4). He at length efl'ectcd his escapj?, sind hav- 
ing returned to Khorasan, he collected his partisans at Marw, and was on the 
{mint of recovering his tlironc when the term prescribed to his life came to its 
expiration. He was born on Friday, the 25th of Ilajah, A. H. 471) (November, 

A. U. 108G), in the environs of Sinjar, and it was on account of this circum- 
.stance that he received his name. His father, the sultan Malak Shah, hap[M;ned 
to stop at that city on his [mssage through Diar llabia, when he received intelli- 
gence of the birth of a son ; on which he ordertid him to be called Sinjar. In 
the year 490 (A. D.*I097), Sinjar became the lieutenant of his brother Bark- 
yariik {see his life, page2b\), and in 512 (A.D. 1118-9) he obtained the sove- 
reignty of the empire. Having escaped from his captivity among tlie Ghozz, he 
died at Marw on Monday, the l/ith of the first Rabi, A. II. 552 (April, A. D. 

7C 
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1 1 57) and was interred in that city. The Scljdk dynasty in Khorasan ceased 
with his existence, and most of his kingdom fell into the possetssion of KhowS- 
rezm Shah Atsiz Ibn Muhammad Ibn Anushtikin, the grandfather of Tukush 
Khowai’czm Shah. — ^Ibn al-Azrak al-F&riki {native and historian of Maiydfd- 
rikin) states, in his History, that Sinjar died in tlie year 555 (A. D. 1160): God 
knows best ! 


(1) The dinar of that time may posseM an intrinaic value of about nine or ten shillinga. 

(2) Ibn KhallikAn calls them the Aghazz; this Is the singular of the word ; Ghozx is the plural. Ibn Khal* 
dOn names them the Aghzdz, which word is the plural of the plural form gho%%. 

(3) See AbA 'l-FedA's Annals^ year 548. 

(4) For the history of KhowArezm ShAh Atsiz Ibn Muhammad Ibn AnAshtiktn* see Price's Reirospeei, 
vol. 11. page 390. 


SAUL AT-TIJSTARI. 

-* 

Abd Muhammad Sahl Ibn AIkI Allah Ibn Yiinus'Ibn Isa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Ran at-Tuslari, a celebrated s<iint and gifted with miraculous powei's, surpassed 
all (the Sd/is) of his time in the practices (of mystic devotion). He became 
acquainted with the shaikh Zii ’n-Nun (1) at Mukka. Tlie mortifications 
which he practised were excessive, and the command which he acquired {over 
his passions and worldly inclination.^ was cxti'eme. From the following 
ndation, made by himself, it ap|)ears that it was his niatenial uncle Muliammad 
Ibn Sawwar who was the ciiuse of his entering on the path of the devout life* 
** My uncle said to me one day, ‘Why dost thou not call to mind God thy 
“ creator?’ — ‘ How,’ said I, ‘ must I call him to mind?’ — ‘On rolling thyself 
“ up in tliy clothes (when going to slecp)^ say three times witli thy heart : 

God is with me! God is looking on me! God is witnessing my conduct! 
** and let not thy tongue move to pronounce these words.’ For some nights 1 
“ did as he told me and I then informed him of it. ‘ Rd|l>eat the words seven 
“ times every night,’ was his answer. This I did and I informed him again. 
“ ‘Rejieat them eleven times every night,’ said he. I followed his advice, and 
“ a sweetness fell into my heart. A year afterwards my uncle said to me: 
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** ‘Keep in mind what 1 taught thee and |)ersevcrc in it till thou enlemi into 
“ the grave; for it will profit thee in this world and in the next.’ During 
“ some years I continued the practice and found therefrom a sweetness in my 
" inmost seif. Then one day my uncle said to me : ‘ 0 Sahl I he with whom 
“ God is, on whom God looketh, and whose conduct God witnesseth, is dis- n<)7 
‘‘ ohedient unto him! heware of disobedience.’ ” Such was the commence- 
ment of his devotional career. He dwelt for some time at Ahhad^n and also at 
llasra, in which city he died in the month of Miiharram, A. H. 283 (Fehruary- 
iMarch, A.D. 896), or 293 hy another account. Our shaikh Ihn al-Athir men- 
tions, in his History, that Sahl was born A. H. 200 (A.D. 815-6); others 
say 201, at Tustar. — Tustari means belanping to Tustar, which is a town of 
the canton of al-Ahwaz in Khuzistan. This place, which is sometimes called 
Shushtar, contains the tomb of al-Bara Ihn Malik (2). 


(1) See his life, page 291. 

i2) Al-BarA Ibii MAiik Ibn an-Nadr the brother of Anas Ibn MAlik, was camcNcadcr {hAdi) to the 
Prophet, and eitemporizcd to him scraps of poetry (rajat) when on his journeys and military cipeditions. lie 
fought at all hia battles and signalized himself by his bravery, having killed, in single rombat, during itir 
course of his life, one hundred infidel warriors. He fell a martyr to the cause of Islamisni at a battle fought 
near Tustar, A.Tl. 20-1.— (Abd 'l-MahAsin’s NujAm; Siar ai-Salaf.)- W-harh was one of the ahl m-Suffa, 
—(See Abft 'l-FedA*s Annaltt year 11 ; De Sary*a Uariri, p. 328.)— The hAdi or camcUdrfvcr, enrou- 

rages them by his song, and al-DarA had so sweet a voice that on passing through places where there were 
women, the Prophet used to silence him, saying: Take care of tho glatt phial*, ; alluding 

probably to the supposed frailty of the female sei. 


ABU HATIM AS-SIJISTANI. 

Abfi Halim Sahl Ibn Muliammad Ibn Othman Ibn Yazid al-Jushami as-Sijis- 
tani, a grammarian, philologer, and reader o( the Koran, was ihe most Icanunl 
man of Basra, in which city he had settled. Master of all the branches of 
lielles-lettres, he thad /or pupils Ibn Diiraid, al-Miibarrad, and others, {who 
ivere afterwards) the most eminent scholaijp of the age. He read twice through 
Sibawaih's Book, under the tuition of al-Akhfash ; this he mentioned to al-Mu- 
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l)arrad, wlio declared dial he heard him say so. Much of die oral infurmalion 
which he cominunicaUKl lo his pupils had hcen I’cccived by him from Abu Zaid 
al-Ansari, AhO Ohaida, and al-Asmm. )lc was versed in philolo(;y and poetry, 
skilled in prosody, and an able clucidator of obscure ex])rcssions. In the com- 
position of poetry he displayed considerable talent, hut his acuteness as a gram- 
marian was so inferior that, whenever he met Ahu Olhman al-Maxini at the 
hou.^e of Isa Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi, he cither pretended business or hurried out 
of the room to avoid answering any grammatical questions which the other 
might propose to him. He led a chaste and holy life ; every day he gave a 
dinar in alms, and every week he read the Koran through. Some of his ptieti- 
cal pieces arc very good, such, for instana;, as the lines addressed by him lo 
Ahu M-Ahhas al-Mulxirrad, who frcHpieiited his lessons and studied assiduously 
under him. Al-Miihurrad was then a youth of great beauty (1). Ahii Ilatiin 
said to his pupils: “If you wish to cuinniit a secret to paper, write it down 
“ with new milk ; the words wdll apficar when the hot a.shes of burnt paper 
“ are sprinkled over them. Or write with a solution of while zdj (su/phaie of 
iron') \ the words will become visible when the |)aper is sprinkled with an 
“infusion of nutgalls. Or else write with the latter, and you may revive the 
writing by means of the zdj." The following is a list of his works: The 
Koran analysed grammatically ; on the faulty expressions employed hy the vul- 
gar; on birds; on the genders; on plants; on the wonls terminated by a long 
or hy a short e/f; on the dilTerence lietween the names given to the mciulKTS of 
the human frame and those of animals (2) ; on the readings of the Koran ; a 
30tt work called al-Mahdti wa 'l^Mahddi (3) ; on elegance of expression ; on the 
date-tree ; on those words which have contrary signilications ; on the Iiow, 
arrow, and dart ; on the sword ; on the spear; on the coat of mail ; on the horse ; 
on wild beasts ; on reptiles ; satirical pieces ; on the grain when {^rowing up ; on 
the human frame; on the cases in which two letters must be united into one (4); 
on bieslings .and new milk ; on the vine; on winter and summer; on bees and 
honey; on camels; on heritage; on abundance and sterility; on the dilTcrences 
which existed between tbc iirst copies of the Koran, etc. The following is a 
sjiccimen of his poetry : 

They let that hand.sonic face appear, and then blame those who are tempted. . If 
they wish us to be continent, let them veil that handsome face. 
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lie died ill the month of Muharrain (or of llajah), A. II. 2't8 (March- ;\prii, 
A.D. 862), at Basra, and was interred in the centre of the l^Iusalla (.">); tin- 
funeral serviee was said over him by Siilaiman Ihn Jaafar Ihn Sulaiman Ihn Ali 
Ibn Ahd Allah Ibn al-Abhas Ibn Alxl al-Muttalib al-llashiiiii, who was at that 
time governor of the city. — Jushami is derived fi’om Jiisham ; there ai*e u 
number of tribes bearing this name, and I do not know to which of them Abu 
Ilatim belonged. 

(1) The original teit roiitaiiis here some verses com|ioscd by Sniil on al-Mubsrrad. They contain the ei- 
pression of a strong platonic aflcction, but they cannot v«ith propriety be translated. 

(2) Sec page 572, note (A). 

(3) This title means stops and ammenrements. Ifajji Khalifa does not notice the work, and mere conjec- 
tures respecting its subject viould be useless. 

(4) See M. dc Sacy's Gramtnatre arabe, tom. I. pages 23 ct 53, etc. 

The Musalla {place of itrayer) is a place in the open air ^hcre public prayers are said on the two greiii 
Mosliiii festivals. — See M. dc Sacy's Chrestomathie, tome 1, page till. 


ABU 1.-FATII SAUL AL-ABGIlIYAiM. 

Abu ’1-Fatli Said Ibn Ahmad Ihn Ali al-Arghiyani, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi, highly respected for his learning and niorlilied life, studied jurispru- 
dence at Marw under the shaikh Abu Ali 's-Sinji (1), and then rcceivi’d lessons 
from the kadi Husain al-Marwarrudi (2), with whose system of doctrine he be- 
came so w'ell acquainted, that his master declared that no one knew it better. 
He then went to Naisfipur and read over the principles of jurisprudence under 
the tuition of the Imam al-IIaramain Ahu ’l-Maali M-Juwaini, at whose assem- 
blies he maintained discussions with general approlmiion. Having then re- 
turned to Arghiyan, he filled the place of kadi for some years, holding at tin* 
same time a most exemplary conduct and walking in the path of righteousness. 
He then made the pilgrimage and became acquainted with the great doctors of 
Irak, Hijaz, and al-Jibal {Persian Irak)^ from whom he roeeivad some Tradi- 
tions and to whom he communicated others. On quitting Mekka, he went to 
visit the Sdii (3) shaikh al-Hasan as-Simnani, by whom he was advised to 
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discontinue the practice of discussing points of the law: he followed this coun- 
sel, and having given up the place of kadi, he confined himself to his house and 
lived in solitude. He then built with his own money a little Sufi convent, in 
which he went to reside and where he remained, composing works and prac- 
(isin|p; devotion till his death. He expired on the first day of Muharram, A. H. 
499 (September, A. D. 1 1 05), as he was just awaking from one of his ecstacies (4). 
He is the author of that collection of legal decisions which is called the Fatdwu 
Ar^hiyaniya (5). lie had heard the lessons of some eminent doctors, such as 
Ahu llakr al-Baihaki (6), Nasir al-Marwazi (7), and Abd al-Ghafir Ismail al- 
Farisi, the author of the Majnia 'l-Ghartiib, the supplement to the History of 
Naissipur and other works . — Arghiydni means belonging to Arghiyduy which 
is a tract of counti^ in the dependencies of Naisapur, containing a number of 
villages. 

(1) See his life, pa(i;c 410. 

(2) See his life, page 418. 

(3) The word adrif {th§ knowing)^ here rendered by SAfi^ is a technical term of mystic theology. 

It signifies one who has attained to the knowiedge of the divine essence and attributes.— Sec the Res des 
SAfis par DjAmi, in the JVotieei et ExiraiU, tom. XII. p.323. 

(4i See the meaning of the word hdl ciplaincd in note (4), page 190. 

(5) See however what our author says on this subject In the life of Abd Nasr Muhammad al-ArghiyAni. 

(0) See his life, page 57. 

(7) Abd '1-Fath Ndsir Ibn al-Huiain al-Omarl al-Marwazi, an eminent professor and doctor of tbe sect of 
as-Sh&n, was a member of the tribe of Koraish, and a descendant from the khalif Omar Ibn al-Khattdb. The 
celebrated hdfiz al-Daihaki was one of his disciples. He himself had studied at Marw under al-KalRil, and at 
Naisapur under Abd 't>Taiyib as-Sdldki. lie was an ciccllent professor, mufti, and controvertist. He ter> 
minated a life of modest poverty and virtue in the month of Zd’l-Kaada, A. 11. 444 (March. A. D. 1053).— 
(Tab. oM^ShdfiyUi.) 


ABU ’T-TAIYIB SAUL AS-SOLUKI. 

Ahu ’(-Taiyib Sahl Ibn Muhammad Ibn Siilaiiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
man as-Soldki, a doctor of ihe sect of as-Sh&ii, was a native of NaisilpAr. We 
shall give the Iffc of his father and the rest of his genealogy under the letter M. 

500 Abii ’t-Taiyib was mu/'ti of Naisapur and son of the (former) mufti of that 
city } he studied jurisprudence under his father Abu Sahl as-SolAki, who was 
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Si ill living; when he received the title of chief doclor of (he law (inuhn). It is 
universally allowed that for Icarnin}; and the strict observance of I'cligioii he slotxl 
without a rival. He received Traditions from his father, from Muhammad Ihii 
Yakub aUAsamm, from Ibn Musattir, and from others of the same class ; he was 
also a profound jurisconsult, a learned philoIo(psi, and an able dogjmalic theo- 
logian. Ilis disciples gained niiieh instruction from the traditional leaniing 
which he imparted to them, and it is said that when he made his course of 
lecturas, upwards of five hundred inkhorns were in service {the number of 
those who took notes being so great). He was the most eminent professor and 
imam (1 ) of the age, and it was from him that the doctors of Naisapur raceived 
their information. His death took place in the month of Miiharram, A. 11. 387 
(Jan.-Feh. A.D. 997); it is stated, however, hy Ahi^ YMa al Khalili in his Jrshdtf, 
that he died in the licginning of the year 402 (2). — *^Soluki is derived from 
SoUik" — such is the sole observation made on this word by as-Saiuani {in his 
Ansab). It is related by Abd al-WMiid al-Lakhmi that a soreness having fallen 
on Sahl’s eyes, his friends used to go and recite pieces of poetry and relate his- 
torical anecdotes in his presence, a thing customary in such cases, and that the 
shaikh Ahil AImI ar-Rahmiin as-Siilami (3) said to him: ‘MmamI if your eyes 
“ could see your face, they would be healed (4).” With this compliment Sahl 
was highly pleased, and observed that he had never received one more flattering. 
On tlie death of his father Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman, the following verses of 
condolence were addressed to him hy AhA ’n-Nasr Ibn Abd al-Jahhar : 

Who will bear from mo, afflicted and lamenting, a message to one who, by his learn- 
ing, is the first of all. [Tell him) that patience under affliction best becomes the man 
whose legal decisions arc [jtut) as the judgments of God. 


(1) See page 88, note (I). 

(2) Al-YAft and aL*OthmAni place hU death in A. H. 404. 

3) Ybiii perion muit not be confounded with a celebrated korAn-reader of the same name, noticed in the 
life of AAsim Ibn Abi NujOd.— See vol. 11. of Ihii work. 

(4) This is somewhat analogous to die eipressioii : A sight of you is good for sore eyes. 
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Abu Shiijaa Shawar (1) as-Saadi (jnember of the tribe of Saad) was the son of 
Mujir Ibn INizar Ibn Ashair Ibii Shas Ibn Miighith Ibn Habib Ibn al-llarith Ibn 
Rabia Ibn Yakhnas (2) Ibn Abi Diiwaib Al)d Allah. — Ibn Abi Duwaib was Che 
falher of Haliina, who nursed the Prophet on the same milk with her daughter 
as*Sbainia. The father of as-Sbaima was al-IIarith Ibn Ahd al-Ozza Ibn Rifaa 
Ibn Malian : it was she who was carrying Muhammad in her arms when he bit 
her, and she showed him the mark, {niany years later^) when she W'ent to sec 
him. Some say the real name of Ibn Abi Duwaib was Abd Allah Ihn al-llarith 
Ibn Shihna Ihn Jahir ibn Rizam Ibii Nasira Ibn Kusaiya Ibn Nasr Ibn Saad Ibn 
Rakr Ibn Ilawazin. The government of Upper Egypt had lieen confided to 
Shawar by as Salih Ibn IVuzzik, al-Aadid's vizir, who, when wounded (.’1) and 
on the iKiint of death, rc|iroachcd himself with three faults; the lii*st, his no- 
mination of Shawar; the second, his having built the mosque which Itears his 
own name, and is situated at the Zawila Gale ; because it might be employed 
with advantage in the defence of Cairo against a besieger; and the third, his 
r»IO having led his troops as far as Itilbais, and returning Iwck after spending u|)- 
wards of two hundred thousand dinars upon tliem, instead of marching into 
Syria, taking Jerusalem and eradicating the jiower of the Franks. Shawar 
then established his authority in Upper Egypt, and as his ambition, noble spirit, 
and bravery were eipially conspicuous, Salih's last advice to his son {and suc- 
cessor) al-Aadil Rnzzik was, that he should neidicr attempt to molest him nor 
let any change appear in bis conduct towards him ; Shawar Iieing a person whose 
lidelity could not be trusted, and who might revolt when it was least expected. 
It would be too long to ndatc bow Salih’s apprehensions were justified; (we 
shaU merely state that) Shawar left Upper Egypt, and traversing the Oasis and 
the deserts, he appeared suddenly at Taruja, a village near Alexandria, whence 
he marched to Cairo, lie entered that city on Sunday, the 22nd of Muharram, 
A. II. 558 (.Taniiary, A.D. 11G3), and having put aUAadil to death, he took pos- 
session of the vizirat which had thus liccome vacant, and got all the authority 
into his own hands. Al-Aadil had lied from Cairo with his family on the 20th 
of Mtiliarram, during the night (hut had been pursued and made prisoner.) 
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The same year, in the tuonlli of Ramadan, Shiiwar proceeded to Syria with ilu* 
intention of soliciting sut;cour from (Nnr tuf-tlm) MalimAd Ihn Zinki, the sovc- 
mgn of that country: he had h(K;n driven from Cairo by Ahii 'l-Ashhiil Dirgliain 
Ihn Aamir Ibn Siwar al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri (A), siirnamed Fiiris al-Musliniin 
(//(c ciivalier of the Moslims). This Arab, \vh<* was pr»*feet of the |uilacc (.”>), ha<l 
iisscmhled a great number of adherents, and having attacked and defeated Sliii- 
war, he obliged him to fly from Ciiiro, and slew his son Tai. He iheti installed 
himself in the vizirat; it having become the custom of Egypt that the victor should 
take the place of the vanquished. It is well known that iNiir ad-din sent the 
emir Asad ad-din Shirkiih to assist Shawar; we need not therefore enter into 
longer details on the subject (fl), and it litially occurnnl that. Nor ad-diii after 
having entered Egypt three times, as may 1 m; sim'ii in his life, slew Shawar on 
Wfwlnesday, the 1 7th or 1 8th of the latter Rahi, A. II. .'dVA ( January, A. 1). 1 1 OH). 
Shawar was interred in the funeral chapel erected over his stm Tai, and which is 
sitiiated'in the lesser Karafa, near the tomb of al-Kadi ’l-Fitdil. lie leil by tlie 
hand of the emir Izx ad-tlin Jurdik, an enfranchi.sed slave of Nur ad-ilin's. Ar> 
Ruhi (7) states, in his Tuhfal aUKhuUtfd, that he was slain by the sultan Salali 
ad-din, who was then accum{Kinying his uncle Asad ad-din, and that this event 
look place on Saturday, the loth of the lirsl Jumada, in the year above mi‘ii ■ 
tioned; and Ibn Shaddad says in his AV/y// Sohih “When Shawar 

“ rode forth with his suite to meet Asad ad-din, none dared to attack him 
“ except Salah ad-din, who went up to him, and riding beside him, seized him 
“ by the collar and ordeix'd his men to fall on. The troops of Shawar t.o<»k to 
“ flight and their camp was plundered; as for himself, he was taken to an iso- 
“ lated t(*nt, and immediately after, there arrivixl a note in the hand writing 
“ of the chief eunuch, by which the Egy|)tians demanded the prisoner's head, 
“ in conformity to their usual mode of treating fallen vizirs. Ilis head was 
“ therefore cut.off and forwarded to them, on which they s<‘nt to Asad ad-din 
the {Milisse (investiture) of the vizirat. Having put it on, he entered the 
“ city and w'as inaugurated as vizir. This passed on the 17lh of the latter Rahi 
‘‘ of the same year.” The htijiz Ibn Asakir says in his History : “ Sh.awar cairn- 
“ to solicit NAr ad din's protection, and was n-ceived by him with high honoiir 
“ and respect; that prince sent an army with him into Egypt, and Iiy its aid 
“ Shawar slew his rival (Dirghdm) ; he did not however fulill any of his engage- 
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monts, and he suliseqiicutly sent to ihc kiiifj; of (he Franks, ofleriiig a suiu of 
“ money for assistance. The troops of Niir ad-din had now returned to Syria, 
“ and die king of the Franks, animated with the secret hope of getting Fgy'pl 
'*• into his power, marched as far as Bilhais, of whioli city he took posse.ssion in 
his own name. Piur ad-din liaving received intcIligcMicc of this event, dis- 
patched {Asad ad-flin Shirhth with)»n army into the country, and the enemy, 
frustrated in their projects, retired on his approach. Shawar’s perfidy now 
‘‘ hccame evident; he wrote to the enemy for assistance, and Shirkuh, struck 
with the danger to which such perversity exposed him, protended to be unwell, 
“on which Shawar went to see him, hut w'as attacked and killed by Jiirdik 
I “ and Bui'giish, Imth mawlas to Nur ad-din. The death of Shawar ivas cer- 
“ tainly planned hy Salah ad-din ; it was he who first laid violent hands on 
“ him. Asad ad-din then remained in undisputed ]M)ssession of the supreme 
“ authoritY; the doctrines of the stinna were again openly iirofossid in Fgypt, 
*• ' and the khotha was made in the name of the Ahhasides after a lapse of time 
“ which precluded all hopes of its rc-estahlishmcni.” The doctor Omara al- 
^'aman^, whose life shall come later, composed some poems in honour of Sha- 
war, and the following lines are taken from one of them : 

Iron recoils from iron, hut Sh&war never recoils from defending the religion of Mii- 
haniniad. Time made an oath to produce another man like ShAwar ; thy oath is false. 
O Time 1 expiate therefore thy perjury . 

Omara relates that at the period of Shawar’s success and of the fall of the 
iiiizzik family, a niimhcr of their former partisans and of tho.se upon whom they 
had heaped favours, were assembled around Shawar on one of the days in which 
he held a public silling to receive visiters, and that they attacked the eliaracter 
of their former henefactors in the hop's of gaining their new master’s favour. 
On this occasion, Orniiia, who was present and who had met with great kindness 
from Siilih Ihii Ku7./ik and his sun al-Aadil on his arrival in Egypt, ivciled to 
Shawar the following verses; 

Thy reign has restored health to our feverish times, and the evils which excited the 
coiiiplainls of the epoch have disappeared. The (brilh'nni) days of the Buzzik family 
have passed aw'ay ; their praises are heard no lunger, but blame ceaseth not {to pursue 
them). [I I i» note) as if the good and the just (U) of that family had never filled yonder 
throne. Hero arc those who roused against them their evil fortune whilst it still slum- 
bered— (and peace maketh leaves to grow on the safam tree) (tO). Wo thought — and 
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our thoughts are sometimes mislakeii — that the troop of their partisans was invincihli* ; 
but when you darted upon them like a fiilcon [upon his quarry), (hat flock of vulluies 
betrayed them ami took to fliyht). Yet they \\ere no despicable foes, hut they were 
overwhelmed by the toirent of your success. In exalting]; your enemies, I only mean lo 
exalt Yoiir own {'lory; excuse me then, and blame me not. If I feel {paleful (o them 
for their kindness in former days, it is because 1 remember what I experienced, not 
because 1 had previously bound myself to praise them. Were I to open my mouth oidy 
to blame thorn, thy ma{;nanimily would shrink and ol>li{;e me to close it. (iod, in his 
kindness, commands us to do {;ood and to avoid sayin{; evil of others. 

Oinai'a tlien proceeds to state that Shawar and his two sons praised liiin 
liijjhly for his ,^i*a(itnde to the family of Ruzzik. — As for al-Malik al-I\Iansnr (///e 
victorious prince) Aim '1-Ashhal Dirgham (the lion^ father of the whelps) Ihn 
Siwar al-Lakhmi, he left Cairo on the approach of Shaxvar with (he troops IVoni 
Syria, and was slain on Friday, the 28th of the latter Jiimada, or, by another 
account, in the month of Rajah, A. II. 559 (May, A.D. 1 1G'i).* He fell in*ar the 
sepulchral chapel of as-Saiyida INal'isa (11), situated between Old and Mew Cairo, 

His head xvas cut oil' and borne about on a lance, and his body lay there for three 
days till it was partly devoiii*ed hy dogs ; it xvas then interred near tin; Rirkat 
al-Fil (12), and a cupola was ei'ccted near it. This I have read in .soim* histo- 
rian, and there is .still a cu|K)la at the Rirkat which 1 am inclined to think is that 
very one. — The word TVtihdt (Oasis) serves to designate a lon{; tract of country 5 lit 
lying parallel to Upper Egypt, and situated in the deserts which extend to Ikirka 
and are crossed by the road leadin{; to Maghrib. — Tariija is a villafp* neat 
Alexandria; its principal produce is caraway. — Shsiwar’s descent, as it is given 
at the beginning of this notice, was copied by me from a (genealogical) trec^ 
which w'as communicated to me by one of his descendants. 


(i; It appears from the autograph MS. that this name must be pronounced Shttwar, and nut .V/idii ii , as I 
have hitherto written it. Indeed, William of Tyre calls him Sauar, oiid this should have prevented me from 
falling into any mistake on the subject. 
i2) The printed text has ItfukhU, which is a fault. 


^.1) The autograph MS. has ;^all the others have 

(4) The titles al-Lakhmi al-Muiidirl given to this Arab chief, prove that he drew his descent from the 
ancient princes of Iltra. 

Prefect of the palace; literally, Lieutenant of the door. This was one of the highest dignities under 
the Fatimites of Egypt. The ofQcer who filled this place went to meet the foreign ambassadors and intro- 
duced them to the khalif.— (Al-Makrizi, MS. St. Germain, No. 100, fol.343 v.) 

(0) For these events consult the Annah of AhU 'l-Fedil, and M. Reinaud's Extraitt, elr. 
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(7) The full iiflines of this writer nre Abh Abd Allnh Ali Ibii Muhammad Ibn Abd al-A/t/ ar-RAhi. lie 
iiiiiKt have written hia Tuhfat al-hhuiafd ( pretetti far khttlifs) subsequently to A. H. I>fi4. Another of liis 
works, the liufghat az~Zurnf4, is noticed in the Bib. llodl. Cntnl. 

(S' See Schultcn's Snlariini vitn et res p. 3f . 

tr 'J'here is here a play upon the names of niid AthlU^ which mean good and just. 

(10) Such is the literal mcaniiiftof the oritciiial Arabic. There ran be no mistake in the printed le\l, as it 
a^oees exactly with the copy of the same poem contained in Om/ira's an-JVukat al-Asrigat, or liistorical nnec 
dotes of the vizirs of Fgypt, MS. of the itih.du Jtoi, No 810, fol. 26, which manuscript has been corrected 
by the author himself. The last word of the verse he has pointed so that it must be pronounced satnm: yet 
the autograph of Ibn KhallikAn writes it sah'm ^JL,, a word which does not exist in Arabic. As the leaves 

of the salam tree were used in dyeing, and were therefore frequently stripped off. we may siippo.se the poet to 
mean, that as the salam tree, if left untouched. Is covered with leaves and gives shade to the traveller, so thi* 
Ru/ztk family, had they enjoyed peace, might have flourished and protected all those who sought their 
shelter. 

(It) Her life will be found in this work. 

(12) The Dirkat al-Flj, or Elephant's Pond, lay between Cairo and the citadel. -(.I /-.llnkri:/.) 


AL-A FI) AL Sll AIIANSI I All . 

Ahu ’l-Kasim Shi'iliaiis)i.ih, siirnamod al-IMalik al-Ardal (t/w ercellent priure\, 
\Yas the son of Hadr al-Jain:iU Amir al-Jiiyiiish. Ills TalhiT Badr was of Arnii*- 
Ilian extraction, and had hccii purchased as a slave hy Jamal ad-l)awlnt Ihn 
Ammar (1), who hroii{vht him up and advanced him in the world. Badr’s pru- 
dence, (KTspicacily, and <*nergy of character nuikcd him among those men of 
(■minent abilities W'hose number is so few, and he was thori^forc* named lieute- 
nant-governor of Tyre, or perhaps of Acre, hy al-Miislansir, the ruler of Ivjypt. 
At the perioil in wliich the authority of that prince liad been greatly enfeebled 
and the alTairs of the empire had fallen into disorder {'2 , a slate of thing.s which 
we shall deserilH! in his life, lie heard of Badr al-Jamali’s merit and called him 
to his assistance. It was then in the depth of winter^ a period in which it is 
not iLsmal to make a voyage, hut Biidr embarked and arrived at Kairo on 
the eve of Wednesday, the 28th of the first Jiimada, some, say of the .second, 
A- H. Afitt (January, A. D. 1074), and received from al-Must<insir the diree- 
l.ioii of all the public alTaii's. By his presence the authority of the prince reco- 
vered the respect which it had lost, and onlcr was re-established in the state. 
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Having iMXin named i>izir oj thv sword and the pen {^ehief <>/ the vied and 
military), kadi 'I-Kudal. {chief kadi ] and president «»f llu* missionaries (II', he 
displayed such talent in his adniiiiistratitm, lliat his arrival in Hgvpt was gene- 
rally said to he the cnmmeneeineiit of al-Aliistansir*s good I'ortiiiH* and the end 
of his abasement. lie was siirnained Amir al-Jiiyinsh (commander in chief). 
At the moment he first entered into al-Miistansir's preseiu'e, a person was read- 
ing the Koran to lhatprinee and had just pronoiineed the words: .Ind (lod has 
now assistetl yon with Hadr{h) hnt did not lini.sh the verse; on whieh al-Miis- 
tansir declaird that had he linished it, he would have striiek oil' his heail (•'>). 
Badr continued in |>nwer till iipwarils of eighty : his death took place in tin* 
month of Zu 'l-Kaada, or of Zn 'l-llijja, \. II. 'i8S (Noveniher, .A. II. ID'.).'* ' tV. 
It was he who built the great mosque situated in the Suk al-Attariu [Dniffiiist 
street) at Alexandria ; he finished its eonstnielion in the month of the lirst 
Kahi, A. II. 471) (Juiie-.luly, A. U. 1080). lie built akso the chape! of the 
Head (7) at Ascalon. Duriiq; his last illness he was re])laeed as vi/ir by bis 
son al-Afdal Shahanshah, whose eondiiet towards Mzar the son of al-.Miistansir 
and Iftikin the Afdalite, {'overnor of Ale.xandria, is .so well known iS). Having 
made them prisoners, he took them to Cairo, allLer \vhich they weii* neviu' more 
heard of. This was in the year 488 (A. D. some time after al-.Miistan- 

sir's death. He then placed on the throne Ahmad al-\Iu.stali, that prince's son, 
and continued to act as vizir. As fur Iftikin, he was executed publicly (11), and 
as for INizar, it is said that he was immured by his brother al-.Miistali's orders, 
and that he thus perished. We have already spoken of him in the lifi; of aU 
iMusUdi {page 100). Iftikin was one of al-Afdal’s maniluks, and Ni/.ar is the 
person from whom the Ismailite princes, the po.s.ses.sors of the fortress of al- 
Alamut and other castles in Persia, claim their descent (10). Al-Afdal was an 
able ruler and pos.sessed a siipiu'ior judgment ; it was he >\ho, on the death of 
al-Mustali, placed al-Aamir, that soveiidgn’s son, on the throne: he then took 
the direction of public alfairs into his own hands, and having eonlined the prince 
in his palace, he pi'cvented him from indulging his passion for pleasure and 
amusements. This treatment induced al-Aamir to plot against his vi/.ir's life, 
and on the evening of Sunday, the 30lh of Bamadan, A. H. 51.4 (December, 
A. D. 1121), as al-Afdal rode forth from his habitation in the im|M!rial palace 
(which edifice is on the bank of the Nile and is now called the Ddr al-H 'a- 
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lidUi), he was attacked hy the conspirators and slain whilst proc<x>ding to- 
wards (he i'iv(‘r. lie was the falhor of Ahii Ali Ahmad Ihn Shalianshali, of 
whose eoiiduct towards al-IIalix Abii 'l-j\laimiin Alid al-Hamid al-OIjitidi, 
soverei{'n of ]*2{jypt, we shall make inenlion in the life of that prince. In 
one notice's on al-INTiislali and Ortiik at-Tiirkomani {pane 171 ) we have 
•spoken of al-Afdal and mentioned that he took Jerusalem from Sokman and 
ll-Ghazi, the sons of Ortok. — Al-Afdal left after him such a quantity of wealth 
as was never heard of before ; the author of the Diial al-Munkutia (11) stales 
(hat it consisted of six hnndml millions of dinars (1‘i) ; two hundred and lifty 
hiishcls of dirhims, ali of full weight and coined in F.gypt ; seventy-five thoii- 
•sand satin robes; thirty camel-loads of {perfume-) lK)xes in Irak gold; a gold 
iiikhorn mounted with a precious stone valued at twelve thousand dinars; one 
hundred gold nails, each weighing one hundred dinars, ten of which w'ere in each 
of his ten sitting rooms ; and on each nail was hung a liirhan i-eady folded anil 
eiuhroidered in gold; each of these turbans was of a dillcrcnt colour, and he 
■selected from among (hem whichever ho was inclined to wear; he possessed 
Insides five hundred diesis of clothing for (he persons in his sf^rvice, all of the 
finest Stulls which Tennis and Daiiiietta could produce : as for the horses, slaves, 
iimles, saddles, perfumes, ornaments for the person, and furniture which he loll 
after him, God alone knew their quantity. Besides all that, were cows, sheep, 
and hulTalos in such an incredible number that no (lerson would dare to men- 
tion it; their milk was farmed out, and in the year of his death it brought in 
thirl y thousand dinars. Among his cilects were found tw'o large trunks con- 
laining gold needles for the use of the female slaves and the women. 

(1) Thi.i was pnibably Abfl TAlib Ibii AmmAr, kAdi and governor of Triiwlis, who died A. II. 464, and whose 
iio|iliG\v and siicrivsRor, JnlAI nl-Miilk AbA 'l-llasiiri lliii AmmAr, took nn artivu part against tho first crusaders. 

(2) See the M6moirB $ur la vie de MoMtamir in M. Quatrcmcre’s Memoiret xur I'Egypte. 

(3) The Fatimilcs kept up till the last their establishment of inissioiiarics, who sciTclIy propagated the 
Slilito doctrines in foreign countries and were their most active political agents. 

(1) Koran, surat 3, verse 1111. 

^5) The rest of the verse is as follows: When you were despicable (to others; ; fear therefore God that ye 
way peradventare he thankful. Had the reader gone farther, the first part of the \crso would have heim no 
longer applicable to Badr, on account of the modification which the sense receives from the sequel. It 
would then have meant: And God had already given you the victory atBedr; besides which^ the expression, 
*'iKhen you were despicable," would not have been fiattering to the cars of the prince. 
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;(•) Most liisloriAiis pKice Bnilr's death in A. II. 4A7. 

(7) It was at A«ca1oii that the head of aMIusalii, the grandson of Mohammad, was interred before its le- 
nioval to Kgypt. - '.AbCi 'l-FediVs AnnAln, year tU.; 

(R) See the history of this afTair, page KiO, note 7)- 

(0) Our author here eoiilradirls what he has just said, a few lines abine. 

(10) See note i7), page 101, towards the end. 

(11) Sec iiotc(0}, page 152. 

(12) This is an absurd eiaggeratioii ; ri00, }tNt,0no dinars or 300.(MN).(N>0 pounds sterling 


MJR AD-DAVVI.AT SIIAIIAASIIAII. 

TIm* lunir Niir tnd-DawIal (light of the entpiir) Shaiianshali llni Najm a<l-<lin 
Aiyiil) Ihn Shadi llm Manvan was ihi* eldest lirollier of Salah ad-diii, and llie 
rallier of the two princes, Iz/. ad-din Farriikh Shah and al-Malik al-Mn/.alVai' 
Taki ad-din Omar, (he fnriner of wlioin was father lo al-Malik al-Aiiijad, prince 
of Raalhek, and the latter was sovorci;];n of llainat (I). ^^'c intend lo ('ivc the life, 
of Taki ad-din. Shahanshah fell in an cn{Ta{;eincnt with the Franks ('2), who had 
assembled to the nnmhcr of, it is said, seven hiindi'(‘d llionsand men, horse and 
foot, with the intention of invading' all (he IMoslim countries. 'I’hcy advanced to 
the f^ates of Damascus, hut hy the assistance of God, (hey W(‘re defeated. Shahan- 
shah was slain in the month of the first Rabi, A. II. r>/ill (.hdy-Aii;pisl, A.I). 1 l-'iS i. 
Ilis son Izz ad-<lln (glory of religion) Abu Said Farrukh Sh:di ( /ortimate hing) 
bore the title of al-Malik al-Mansiir (tlw victorious prince) and was f;ifl«'<l wiih 
a noble, (j;cncrous, and lofty spirit. When the suilaii Salah ad-<liii reiui'iied 
lo Egypt, he left Farriikh Shah as his lieutenant at Damascus, and that city 
enjoywl great prosperity under the firm and able administration of its new {go- 
vernor. lie died there in the year .^>78, towards the end of the first .liimada 
(September, A. D. 1182); such is tlic statement made hy (he Initih Iniad ad- 
din in the work entitled al-Bark ash-Shdini, hut Ihu Shaddad says, in his 
History of Salah ad-din, that the sultan received intelligence of his nephew s 
death in the month of Rajah, 577 (3); this, however, was a circumstance with 
which Imad ad-din must have b(;eii better acquainted than ibii Shaddad. Sh.a- 
hansliah had a daughter, named Azra, who founded tin; colh'ge at Damascus 
which is called after her the j^zrmviyd: she died on the lUth of IMuharram, 
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A. H. r)93 (Docpinher, A. 1). 1196). As for til-Malik al-Amjad {the illuslrioits 
prince) IMajd <nl-<lin of religion) Abu ’l-Mu/affar Bahrain Shah, th«* 

son of Farrukh Shah, he |K>sscsscd considerable abilities, and was allowed 
lA bv Salah ad-din to retain the {jovernment of Baalbek. He is the author of 
some pieces of jioelry which have been collected into a diwdn. When Baallick 
was taken from him by al-Ashraf Ibn al-Aadil (4), he proceeded to Damascus, 
where he was mimlered, in his own residence, by one of his mamliiks, on the 
eve of W'cdnesday, the 1‘2thofShawwal, A.H. 028 (Auf'ust, A. I). 1231.) 


(1) Taki flil'iltn Omar Dtas anoostor to AbA 'UFnilA. 

(2) SiMi M. Rcinaud’a Extmits d'auteurM arabes relaiifi aux Croisadat, p. U3. 

(3) See Schiilten's Saladini vita el res t/esla, pp. 4R, 49. 

(V: Al-Ahbraf riTcived tho prinripality of Damascus, A. II. 926 (A. D. 1228) and ilion took possession of 
Itaalbck. i.Vl-VAil.) 


SIIABin IBN YAZID AL-KIIAIUJI. 

Abu 'd-Dahhak Shabih as-Shaibani was the son of Yazid Ibn Noaim Ibn Kais 
Ibn Anir Ibn as-Salt Ibn Kais Ibn Sharahil Ibn Miirra Ibn Ilammam Ibn Dohl 
Ibn Shaiban Ibn Thalalm ; the remainder of the {;enealo{»y is well known (1). 
Shabih Ibn Yazid al-Kliliriji {(he heretic rebel) revolted at Mosul in the reign of' 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan whilst aMlayaj Ibn Yusuf nth-Thakali was governor 
of Irak, lie slew successively live generals whom al-lla|jaj had sent against 
him, and he then left Mosul with the intention of reaching Kufa and meeting 
al-llajj .aj on his way from Basra to that city, but the latter arrived there with 
bis cavalry after a forced inarch and anticipated his antagonist. This was in 
the year 77 (A. D, 690-7). He then fortified himself in the citadel (2) and, the 
next morning, Shabih entered the city with his mother Jahiza and his wife 
Gliazala. They immediately proceeded to the mosque accompanied by seventy 
men, and Gliazala i*ccitcd in it the morning prayer, and thus fulfilled a vow 
which she made of saying a prayer of two rahas and of reading the surats of 
the Coi%> and the Family of Imran (3) in that mosque, if ever she entered the 
citv. Her courage and bravery were extreme ; she fought in all her bro- 
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iher’s Jjaltles, and on one of these oeeasions al-l]ii,jjaj liiinself fle<l before her, a 
mark of cowardice for which a poet I'cproached him in these lines: 

You are a lion against me, but in battle an ostrich which spreads its wings and 
hurries off on hearing the chirping of the sparrow. >Vhy did you not go forth in the 
conflict and flght with tihazilla hand to hand? But no I your heart fled from you {a$ if) 
with the wings of a bird. 

Jahi/a, Shahih's mother, was also very hrave and foiif'ht in all his battles, lie 
himself had assumed the title of khalif and was long successful in irsisliiig 
al-llajjaj, who was at length assisted by a powerful army, sent to him by 
Abd al-iNIalik from Syria, under tbe orders of Soly:ui Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi. 
When ibese troops arrived at Kufa, al-IIajjaj went forth with tlH‘m against 
Shabib, who, overpowei'ed by numl)ers, took to flight after a combat in which 
he lost his sister, bis mother, and the bravt‘st of bis partisans. Pursued by 
Sofyan at the head of the Syrian troops, be was overUiken at al-Ahwii/., ami 
unable to resist, he (led before them to tbe river Diijail. On crossin|; the bridge, 
his horse bc^eamc iinridy and threw him into the river; borne down by tbe 
weight of his coat of mail, helmet, and the rest of his armour, be yielded to his 
fate, and answered to one of his companions who exclaimed: ‘‘How! Com- 
“ mander of tbe faithful! is drow'iiing to he your lot ?” — “ Yes; such is the 
" decision of the .Mighty and the All-knowing.” His body having lx*en after- 
wards c’ast on shore by tbe river, it was conveyed by the post-horses to al-Haj- 
jaj, who ordered it to lx? opened and the heart extracted. His commands were 
obeyed and the heart was found to lx* as (hard as) a stone, I'ehounding when 
struck against the ground. Within it was di.scovercd another heart, about the 
size of a small ball, and this contained the drop of congealed blood (nat of 
which each man is formed) (A). — An eye-witness relates as follows : ‘‘ I saw 
“ Shabib enter the mosque; he had on a cloak with a hood, S|M>tled over froni 
“ drops of rain ; he was tali and of an olive complexion ; liis hair was curly 
“ and of a black colour mixed with gray, and the mostpie shook under liis 
“ weight.” He was born on the festival of the Sacrilice (10/A of Xu ’hJIijja), 
A. H. 20 (September, A. D. 047), and was drowned in the Dujail, as we have 
said, A. IT. 77 (A. D. 090-7). Some time after his death, a Kharijitc named 
Itlian Ibn Wasila al-llaruri was brought before Abd al-Malik; this Ithan be- 
longed to the tribe of Shaiban and was one of the heretics (o) who revolted in 
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Mesopotamia ; his iiiolher, whose name was Asila or Wasila, w’as of the (rilie 
niiJ of Mahiiiii. Ih- had composed a long kasida^ which is inserted by al-Marzu- 
haiii ill his Mojam, (and which gave great o(f'ence to the khaUf). Alid al- 
Malik then addressed him in these terms: “Enemy of God ! was it not yon who 
said : 

* If yonr family prodiicnd Marwitn and his son (Ahd al-Malik), and Amr and ITashim 
* and llabib, ours has {{iveii birtii to Husain and al-Battii, and from us sprang Shabtb, 

‘ commander of the faithful ' ?'* 

To this Ithuii made answ'cr : “ Commander of the faithful! I did not say 
'• so; my woiils were: ‘and from ns, sprang Shahih; Commander of the faith- 
“ fill!' ” The klialif was didighted with the answer and ordered him to be set 
at liberlv. His reply was certainly admirable, for if the word amir (com- 
mander) be ])ronounced ann'ro in the nominative ease, it is Shabib wbo is de- 
clared to be the commander of the faithful ; but if it be jironoimeed umira in 
the aecusalivc, the interjection O must lie understood, and the verse will then 
mean, O Commander of the faithful I Shahih .sprang from our family, and 
nothing more, — 'I'lie passage which follows is extracted from a collection of 
biographical notices on persons generally known by their surnames; this collec- 
tion is contained in Ihn Asakir’s History of Damascus, towards the end of the 
work: “ Aiiu 'i,-1\1imiai. al-Kliariji, a |M)et : he went to ask Ahd al-Malik Ihn 
“ Marwan’s pardon for having addi*ess(‘d to him these vei-ses: 

‘ Boar a message to tim Commander of tlic faithful — and a prudent coiinsnilor, if 
‘ soiig'lit tor, is always to be found — Tell him that no peace can exist as long as an 
‘ orator of the tribe of Thaklf mounts the pulpits of our land, fiive [that] satisfaction 
‘ to the tribe of Bakr Ibn AV<Ail (tij, ora fatal day shall await you in Irak.’ ” 

(Then follow the two verses given ahovc.) “ Abu Minhal was the surname 
“ of Itbiin Ibn AN'^asila, and by the orahtr of the trihe of Thakfhc meant al- 
— Jahiza was the person whose silliness gave rise to the proverbial ex- 
“ ]ir(>ssion, More foolish than Jahiza. So says Ibn as-Sikkit in tbal ehapter of 
“ the Kitdh Jsldh al-MantUi which treats of words to which the vulgar give a 
“ wrong a])plication. —The father of Shabib was one of the Mo.slims who fled to 
“ Kul’a during the perscention against Muhammad and his parly. In the year 
“ 20 (A. D. li'i.")-l)) he accompanied Sulaiman Ibn Uabia al-ltahili on a military 
“ expedition into Syria, during which they ravaged part of that country and 
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“ carried off spoil and prisoners. The father of Shahih honghl one of (he eap- 
“ lives, a young girl of a rosy complexion, (all and handsome, and orderetl her 
“ (o become a Aloslim. On her ivfusal, he l)eal her, hut she nevertheless would 
“ not consent. ITe then made her his concubine, and in her pivguancy, when 
“ the child quickened, she said that she felt soniediiiig slirriug within her. 

“ This gave rise to the proverb of which we have s]K>keu. She afterwards he- 
“ came a convert to Islamism and brought forth Shahih, in the year 20, on the 
festival of the Sacrifice. She told her master (hat before giving birth to the 
child, she divanil that she had h(‘en delivered of a hoy, and (hat a fiame of 
“ fire (hen issued from her and mounted up In'tweeii (he earth and the sky, after 
“ which it fell into the water and was extinguished. * And,’ said she, *as the 
‘ day of his birth is a day of bloodshed, I hope my son will reach to eminence 
“and spill much blood.’ "—The Dujttil {Utltc I'igris) is a large river in the 
province of al-Ahwaz, having a numher of towns and villages on its hanks ; it 
takes its rise near Ispahan, and its IkhI was dug by Ardashir Ihti Itahek, (he first 
of the Sasaiiite dynasty at al-Madain (Ctfsiplion). It must not ho confounded 
with the Dujail of Baghdad which branches off the Tigris opposite to al-Kiidi- 
siya, on the west side of the river, Indween Tikrit and B.ighdad, and waters an 
extensive territory . — TIaniri means belonging lo Ilanlrd^ a village in the terri-31M 
tory of Kufa, where the Kharijites first assembled ; it was for this reason, that 
they were called the Ilarurites. 

(1) Sco Eichborn*s Monumenta antiq. arabum. Tab. IX. 

(2) Lilcrally: The rastfe of the government (Kasral-lniAra.) 

(3) These arc the sccuiul and third turaia of the Koran. 

(4) See Koran, sural 22, verse ft, and s. v. 2. 

(5) In the Arabic teit, for 'i\j^ read 

(b) Uakr Ibn WAil iias one of Shablb’s ancestors. See Eichhorn, Tab. IX. 


THE KADI SHURAIII. 

Abd Omaiya Shuraih Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kais Ihn al-Jahm Ibn Moawia Ihn 
Aamir Ibn ar-Raish Ibn al-Harith Ihn Moawia Ibn Thaur Ibn Muratti (1) be- 
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longed fo the friljc of KitKlii (nl-Kint/i). Tliaiir Ihn IMiiratCi was ihc person 
who bore ihe appellation of Kiiula. Gi*eaf differenc'es subsist between (ho ge- 


nealogies given as those of SInii'aih, hut the prt'cediiig is the most correel of any. 
This eminent I'nffi came into the world before the promiilgatiun of Islamism, 
and was appointed kiidi of Kiifa by Omar Ihn al-Khattah. lie fdled that post 
seventy-live years, with only one interriiption, at the period of Ihn az-Ziil)air’s 
revolt, when he obtained the authorisation of al-llajjaj Ihn Yiisiif to discontinue 
his services, and »lid not judge in any cause till three years after, on (he death of 
Ihn a/.-Zuhair. Gift(‘d with deep intelligence, penetration, knowledge, judg- 
ment, and great skill in distinguishing right from wrong, he was the ablest 
kadi of the age; it is even sUitc'd, by Ihn Ahd al-liarr, that he possess<?d consi- 
derable talent as a poet, lie was one of the four persons who were called ihe 
smooih-Jtwed chie/s (ns-Snddt at-Tnls); the others were Ahd Allah Ihn az- 
Zuhair, Kais Ihn Saad Ihii Ohiida (2) and al-Ahnaf Ihn Kais, he whose prudence 
heeame proverbial (!t). Shiiraih was much inclined to pleasantry; Adi Ibn 
Arta went to his house one day, and the following dialogue ensued : ‘‘Where 


“ are you, k.adi? may God direct you!” — “I am between you and the wall.” 


— “ Listen to me.” — “1 can hear vei'y well.” — “1 am a native of Syria.” — “ It 
*‘ is a distant land.” — “And 1 have married a wife from your country.” — 
“ !May you live happily and have many children !" — “And I wanted to take her 
“ on a journey.” — “Kach man has the best right over his own family.” — “ But 
“ I engaged not to remove her from her native place.” — “Engagements are 
“ binding (4).” — “Judge then between ns.” — “I have already done so.” — 
“.And against whom have you given it?” — “Against yonr mother’s .son.” — 


“On whose evidence?” 


“On the evidence of yonr maternal aunt’s sister’s 


“ son.” — It is related that (///e kholi/') Ali Ihn Ahi Talih went hefoi'cthe kadi 
Shuraih with u tributary subject (.5) who vvas his adver.se party in a suit ; when 
he entered, Shuraih stood up {to sn/itic him), on which he said : “This is (he 
“ first lime you ever did wrong.” He then leant his Iraek against the wall, 
observing (hat if his adversary had been a Alosliin, ho would have sat down by 
his side. It is also stated (hat Ali once convened a meeting of the koran-reaclers 
in the court of (he mosqne; when they were assembled, he told (hem that he 


should soon (piit them, and began to question them on dilTerent points. Dur- 
ing all (he time, Shuraih kept silent, till Ali at length asked his opinion. When 
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the consultation was over, Ali addressed him in those terms: “Yon may (jo; 

“ you are the most excellent of men or, hy another relation,- “Yon are (he 
“ most excellent of the Arabs.” - Shnraih took a wife in (he (rihe of Tamim, 
whose name was Zainah. Hein;; once displeased with her, he l)eat her, hnt 
afterwards rc]X>ntcd of his eondnetand proiionnced these verses: 

I have seen men beat their wives; may my right hand be dried up on (he day in 
which I again strike Zainab. Shall 1 strike her when she has committed no fault? it 
would not bo just in me to strike the guiltless. Zainab is the sun, and the rest of woiuoii 
are stars ; when she appears not one of them is seen. 

Such is the manner in which tliis anecdote is related hy (/A// Hahhih} 
the author of the Jkd. It is related that Zilid Ihn Ahih ((>) wrotj* these woi-ds 
1.0 (//ii7 khalij') Moawia: “Commander of tin* faillifni I my left hand holds Irak 
“ in submission unto yon, and my right is uiioccnpied and waits to he employed 
“ in yonr service ; ap|K)iut me therefoi-e governor of Ilijaz.” This request hav- 
ing reached the cars of Abd Allah Ihn Omar (7), who was residing at Mekkn, 517 
he exclaimed : “0 God! withhold from us the right hand of Zi.id.” A pesti- 
lential swelling immediately broke out on it, and (he assembled physicians hav- 
ing advised amputation, Ziad called in Shnraih and consulted him on the law- 
fulness of such an operation; Shnraih returned this answer: “(iod’s l)onn(y 
“ towards you has a certain measure, and your life a fixed limit: if you art: to 
“ live longer in this world, I should not wish to sec yoH without a ri{;ht 
“ hand (8); and if the time of yonr death he now come, yon will have 1o .say, 

“ when asked hy (hy Lord how yon lost your hand : ‘It was through dislike ttf 
“ ‘ meeting thee, and to avoid what thou hadst predt'stined.' ” Ziiid died that 
day, and his enemies having then rtqu'oached Shnraih with preventing his 
hand fromlming cut off, they received from him this answer : “ lie asked counsel 
“ from me, and he whose counsel is asked should act with sincerity ; w'crc it 
“ not so, I should have wished his hand to be cut oif one day, and his foot an- 
“ otlier, and then every limb of his body, day hy day.” — The kadi Shnraih died 
A.U. 87 (A. D. 706); at the age of one hundred years; hut other accounts 
place his death in the years 82, 78, 80, 79, and 70, at the age of one hundred 
and twenty years, dr of one hundred and eight. — Kindi is the relative adjective 
derived from Kinda, which was the surname of Thaur Ihn Muratti Ibn Malik 
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Ibn Zaid Ibn Kablan. Some Sfiy (hat Thaur was the son of OPair Ibn al-llarilh 
Ibn Mnrra Ibii Odad ; he received (he name of Kinda l)ccau8e he had been iiii- 
gratefid (kanaila) for his fatlicr's kindness (9). 


^1} 111 myWifr/ln tl'Atnro pagcl, this iiiUnc is iiicorrpcily transcribed 3Iorti\ 

(2) Abft Abd Allah Kais Ibn Saad Ibn ObAda Ibn llailain Mas placed by bis father in the service of the 
Prophet, and rnerifed, by his generous character and bravery, the honour of being admitted into his master's 
familiarity and of bearing his standard in some of his campaigns. lie nas appointed governor of Egypt by 
the khaiif Ali, A. II. 37 (A. D. 657), but a few months afterwards he lost his place through the machinations 
of J^looMia i,sce Abd ’l-FcdA’s Annals^ year 36). lie fought under AU against the KhArijites at an-Nahra- 
mAu, and against the Syrian troops comiiianded by Moawia, at Sifftn. In the year 41 he led the van of al- 
Hasan Ibn All's army at al>MadAin,and when that prince acknowledged the authority of Moawia, he followed 
his ciamplo and then returned to Medina, where he flnisbed his days, A. II. 50 (A. D. 078-0).— (Abd '1-Ma- 
hAsin's Nujtim and al-Ka/tr az-Zdkhir.) 

(3) The life of ad-DahliAk Ibn Kais, surnamed al-Abnaf, will be found in this volume. 

(4) This is a common proverb. See Freytiig's /l/etdom, tom. 1. p. 660. 

(5) In Arabic zimmi; see page 266, note 2. 

(6) See page 364, note (0). 

(7) Sec note (1), page 567. 

(K) Amputation of the hand was the punishment inflicted on thieves. 

(0) Tlie KdmiU says, that Kinda wa.H so called because he had been ungrateful for his father's kindness 
and went to live with his maternal uncles. 


THE KAUl SHARIK. 

Abu Abd All.'ih Sbarik an-Nakliiii descended from an-Nakha by the following 
line : he was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sharik al-Ilarith Ibn Aus Ibn al> 
Haridi Ibn al-Adbal Ibn Wabbil Ibn Saadtbn Malik Ibn an-Nakha ; in the life of 
Ibi'ahiin an-Nakbai {page .'>) will be found (be rest of (he genealogy. Sharik 
rdl(>d the {dace of kadi at Kufa under the reign ofal-Mahdi, but was deprived of 
bis sil nation by the kbalif Musa al-IIadi. lie was a man of learning and an 
able jiirisconsnlt, shrewd, acute, and intelligent. During a discussion wbieh 
he bad with Moslib Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (1) in al-Mahdi’s presence, Mosab 
reproached him with depreciating the kbalifs Abu Rakr and Omar, and received 
(bis answer : 1 do not depreciate your ancestor, and yet he was their inferior." 
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In the course of a conversation >vhicli passed at his house concerniiifj [the khalif) 
iVloawia Ibn Abi Sofyan, some |H'rson said that he was a man of priidenco; on 
which Sharik observed that he who treatetl the just ri{;h(.s of others with con- 
tempt, and waged war with Ali the son of Ahd Talih, could not he held as such. 
Another time, a number of students went to hear Traditions from him, and find- 
ing that he smelt of wine {lutlml), they observed that if such an odour came from 
them, they should bes ashamed of themselves, to which he replietl : “ () V»« say 
** i/iat) because you feel that you might lie justly suspected.” Ilaviiif; one day 
gone to sec al-Mahdi, that khalif said to him : '*1 have three proposals to make 
** to you, and I shall insist on yonr acceding to one of them; yon must become 
a kadi (2), or teach Traditions to my sons and instrncl them, or eat a morsel 
with me.” Sharik, who had not as yet acted as kadi, reflected for some time, 
and then answered that of tlie three things, eating a morsel would be the easiest 
on his conscience. Al-Mahdi then told him to sit down, and having called in 
liis cook, he ordered him to prepare a number of dishes and, amongst the rest, 
marrow coagulated with sugar-K^andy and honey. When this collation was s<!t 
before Sharik, he partook of it, and when he had finished, the cook said to al- 
Mahdi : ** By Allah ! Commander of the faithful ! now that the shaikh has eaten 
“ of that, he is undone.” - “And such was in fact the case,” said {(he vizir) 
al-Fadl Ibnar>Rahi, “ for after that, the .shaikh instructed the, khalif ’s sons, and 
“ taught them the Traditions, and served under the Abbasides in the capacity of 
“ kadi.” Some time after, having received a draught on Uic {court) iKinker 
for his services, he insisted on lH‘ing paid in coin of full weight, and wlien 
the other told him that, after all, {ihe dijference) would not suflice to buy 
him a suit of clothes, he answered : “ And yet 1 gave fur it something 
“better than a suit of clothes; 1 gave up fur it my religious convictions.” 
AI-TTariri relates in his Durrat al-(ihamvds, that Sharik was one day .sjMiak- SIR 
ing of Ali Ibn Abi Talib’s merits in the presence of a member of the Oniaiyidc 
family who used to frequent his society, and the latter .said : “Hu was indeed 
“ an excellent {nima) man.” — “llow',” exclaimed Sharik, “is it in speaking 
of Ali that it should merely be said, Ue was an excellent man ? " The 
Omaiyide remained silent till Sharik’s anger cooled and tben said: “0 Abu 
“ Abd Allah! did not God say, when speaking of himself, And we were able to 
“ do this ; for it is we who are most (nima) powerful (3)? And did he 
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“ not sav of JoIj, Tl'e found him a patient person; how excellent (nima) a 
“ servant was he ! for he was one who J'retpiently turned himself unto us (4) .* 
“ AmJ of Solomon, j4nd he ffaee unto Daeid, Solomon ; how excellent rniina) a 
“ SCI cant ! (Ti) Why then not Im! .salislicd al All's hcinj; spoken of in Un? same 
“ leriiis Avliieh God was pleased lo apply lo himself and to his pro|die(s ) ' 
Sliarik (hen pereeived his mistake and <-onceived for (he Oniaiyide a hif^her 
este(‘m than ever. As kadi, he judged with strict equity and was almost 
always in the right, lie liad an answer ready on every occasion: being asked 
his opinion eoneerning a man who intended, at morning prayer, to say the ko- 
tail ((> hefoi’<; making the rakas (7j, hill who did not say it (ill after, he replieil ; 

'I'hat man intended to do wrong, hut did right.” lie was horn at llokhara, 
A. II. O.*) (A. I). 71d-V); he filled the post of kadi al Ki'ifa tiiid afterwards at 
ai-Ahwa/, and dieit at (lit: former place on Saturday, the first of Zii 'l-Kaada, 
A. II. 177 ! rt'hrnary, A. I). 7‘.t/i). Khalifa Ihn Khaiyat mentions (hat his 
ileatli oet'tirretl in the yeai' 177 or 17S. llarnn ar-Hashid was (hen at Ilira, 
and went to .say (he funeral .serviee over him, hut finding on his arrival (hat it 
liad heen already performi'd, he returned hack. - ‘‘ ]\akhdi is derived from 
“ an-.\<ikhd, which is the name of a great hraneh of the trihe of Madhij;” stt I 
find it stated hy Ihn al-Kalhi in his Jamharal an-A'isah, and I have mid in 
another copy (o/ the same work , that Ihn Ahi Sharik, Shank's ancestor, was 
named Ans, and that he. was son to al-IInrith Ihn Dohl Ihn W'ahhil {a genea- 
logy di/ferent from that gieen ahoce) : (iod best knows the truth. 


fi t Spo noli* (ri, pajXP IHli. 

Till* avpisioii of pious Mosliiiis to fill ihc plart* of kAili has berii alrniiiJy nolircil, page 235. Shartk 
had .'iiiolhor motive tor refusing .siirli a post; it would have been necessary fur him to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Omaiyides, and to this, as a partisan of Ali*s family, he could not conscientiously assent. 

',3) Yio/ttii, gnr. 77, v. 23. 

(i) Ibid, siir. 3H, v. tS. 

;:5 Ibid. siir. 3H, v. 2*3. 

(r»i See page 3S7. note 21). 

The form of prayer consists of a number of rakas or inclinations of the body, accompanied with 
ecrtain piuns invocations.— Sec Lane's Modern Egyptians, \ol. 1. p.HO, and D’Ohsson's Tab, gdn. de VEmp. 
tit horn. turn. II p. 82 
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SVKimk AL-KATIBA, BINT A£4BAftI. ^ 

Shuhda Bint- ( Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Omar al-Ibari, 
surnanied Fakhr an-!^isa oj women) and al-Kdtiha (the fenmle scnbe), 

siprang from, a family-established at Dinawar, but she herself 'was boro And died 
at Baghdad. By her learning she acquired an extensive reputation and rankcil 
among the first scholars of the age ; she wrote a beautiful liand and instructed 
great numbers in the Traditions^ which she had received from the highest aii- 
ihorities: tli us connecting the iradilionists of the rising generation with those 
of the past. She died on tlie afternoon of Sunday, the 13th of Muharrara, A.H. 

574 (July, A. D.. 1 1.76)^ aged upwards of ninety years, and was interred in the 
treinelery outside tlie Abraz'(l) Gam. — Jbari 'xs derived from i4«r, the plural of 
ibra [neerUe'), which is .the name of the instrument used in sewing. The person 
who bore this surname must have made or sold needles.— jOfmzivar is a town in 
.filial (^Persian Irak), and Dinaivafi, the surname derived from it has licen liornc 
by many learned men. Abd ’s-Saad as-$amSni says that this name is pronounced 
Dainawaty but Dinawar is preferable (2). — Her father, AbA Nasr Ahmad 
died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 23rd of the first Jiimada, A. H. 50(1 (No- 
vember, A. D. 1112), and was interred at the Abraz Gate. Ibn an-Naj,jar says 
in his History of Baghdad, speaking of AbA 'l-IIasan Ali ibn Muhammad Ihn 
Yahya ad-Duraini, who w better knoWD by the name of Thikat ad-Dawlat (3) 
al-Anbiiri ; “ (Jd-DurainC) was a man Of eminent rank and a favourite of 
the klialif al-Muktali (liamr illafi)', he possessed some instruction and had 
“ a talent for poetry, lie built a coihge for Shafites on the bank of the 
Tigris, at the gate of al-Azj, and erected close by it a convent for SAfis; 'on 
these two establishments he settled a handsome property. He studied the 
“ Traditions, lor a.s-Samani says that he served {as a domestic and pupil) Abu 
“ Nnsr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj al-Jbari and received from him his daughter N/mAr/r/ 
al-Kdtiha VO. marriagtr. He theu cose in the world till he became the favour- 
lie of al-Muktkfi. His birth Uaik place A. 11. 475 (A. D. 1082-3), and his 
“ dieath A. H. 549, on Tuesday the 16th of Shaaban (October, A. D. 1154). 5 iu 
** He was interred in {the court of) his house situated in the s([uarc before the 
principal mosque, hut on the death of his wife Shuhda, in the month of 

79 
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“ iMilliarrnin, A. 11. r>7.'i, liis body wa.s i-cinovetl to (he Abzar fonictcry, ainl 
“ inJerred, with liors, close lo the Tdjira college?.’’ 


I, III till! .ititogra|ih lliU name is written 
i2' Abil 'I'Kedii |iroiioiiiircg this name Uahiawar. 

:l; Thikul ad-^Dawlal is a title of honour, ^vliirli iiiighi- be translated: devoted lo the dynasUf. 


SIlIPiKlJII im SlIADI. 

Ahu M-llarilli Shirkuli lliii Sliadi Urn jM.'irwan, surnamed al-Malik al-Mnnsiir 
( f/ir i^ictnrions jirinrr) Asad ad-diii (////' fion of the faith) was iincln lo tho sid- 
Ian Salah ad-din. Soimi particulars of his life have liceii Ttiready fjiveii in llu* 
lilr of aShawar, who fas wr ha\*e there said) went to Syria, A. II. So!) (.A. I). 

(o ohiain Mnr ad-din\s asssistance [against the Franks) (1). It is 
sialod however hy Uaha ad-din Ihn Shadilad, in his History of Sairdi ad-diii (2), 

I hill he proceeded lo Syria, A. II. 558, and that they (Shirknh and ShdKvar) 
i nierrd lv;ypl on ihe ‘ind of ihe latter Jiimada of the same year. iNur ad-din 
sent willi iiiin a delaehmenl of troops tinder the command of Asad ad-din Shir- 
knli, hut on iheir arrival, Shawar acted with such dii|)lieity and had faith, lhat 
on ili4‘ 7lh of Zn ’l-Ilijja in the same year, they set onta^jaiii for DamasSens. In 
the inonlh of ihe first Kal)i, 5G‘i (January, A. I). HOT), Shirknh proeeedt*il a 
secMiiid lime to Ivjypt with ihe ilesifjn, which In* liad already foriinid during his 
iirst expedition, of jp'ltiii}; lhat eoittilry iiilo his own yiossession. He followed lln* 
load which leads lliroiij;h AV'^adi I-Gliizlati (3) and appeared before Alfih A). 
In, this expi'dilion lie foi](j;hl the ei'lehrated battle of al-llabain near Oshmn- 
iiain 5 ). Salah ad-din ( who arvnwpanied hint) then entered Alexandria, when* 
!n* torlili(*d himself, and had to suslaiii a .siejp* a{];ainst Shawar and tin* Iv;yptian 
army. Asad ad-din Shirknh, who had marched inlo Upper Ef;ypl, then re- 
turned ami haln*d at Ililbais, where he made a peace with the Kjjyptians. lU^iinj 
iln*re joined hy Salah ad-din, whom they escorled to Iiim across the eonntrv, 
he withdrew into Syia. In tin* year 504, tin* Franks look llilbais and ma*-- 
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:u‘r<*(l the iiihiiltilaiils, <»n which the people (if Kjjypi sent toShirkuh for assist-- 
aiK'c, promising to accept whatever conditions he might jiroposc. Eiicoiiragcil 
ity their lavoiirahle dispositions, he entered Egypt in the month of the first Kahi 
of the al)ove year (l)ec(!mber, A. I). HtJtS) and delivoi-cd thent from the i'ranks. 


Shawar then formed the design of murdering Shirknh and his principal olli(!ers, 

Imt they anticipated his project hy jmlling him to d«‘alh, as we liave already 
related {ptigi’ ODfij. Shirkuh was (hen raised to (hevi/.irat on Wedtiesday, the 
17(h of (he latter Raid, y\. H. 504; he filled (hat post (w(» monllis and live 
days, when ho died suddenly at Cairo, on Saturday the ‘28th (or, according to 
ar-Rauhi, on Sunday the 2Mrd) of the latter Jninada, 5(>4 (March, \. I>. I H»D). 
lie was buried in that city, hut afterwards, his body was convi>vi'd to Medina, 
in pursuance- to his last wishes. Salah ad-din was his successor. Ihii Shad 
dad says in liis History (0) : “Asad ad-din w-as a great eater, and extremely 
“ fond of th(M;oarsest kinds of animal food; this subjected him to indigestions 
and choli(;s, from wliich lie did not rccov<ir w'ithout sull«-ring sevt'i-ely ; and he 
“ died from a sharp attack of this kind which was followed hy a violent ((iiinsy. ' 
lie left an oidy son named iVasir ad-din MuhamnunI, and siiruamed al-Malik al - 
¥^h\\\v he powerful prince). In the month of Ra jah which followed Shirkuh's 
<leath, his family Avert; deprived of Eniessa, which was taken from them hy Nor 
ad-din; hut Salah ud-din, on obtaining |M)Ssessioii of Syriii, rcstoi’cd it to Nasir 
ad-din, who continued to hold it till his death, which took place on (he '.Ith of 
Zu llijja, A. 11. 581 (March, A. U. i ISh). His hoily was taken to Dainastais hy his 
wife and cousin, Sitt as-Shani, (he daughter of Aiynh, wh«> intmred it near (he 
tomh of her brother Shams ad-])awlat Tiiran Shah (whose life has heen given, 
puf^e ‘284), in (he funeral chapel ereetetl hy her in (he college which she hatl .“‘in 
founded outside (he city. The , government of Emessti jsisscd to his son {whu 
wax named after his gcanelfather) Asad adHliii Shirkuh. This prince was horn 
A. H. 5(»D (A. I). 1178—4) and died at Knic.ssa on Tuesday, (he IDtli of Rajah, 

A. H. (>87 (I'chruary, A. I). 1240): he was interred in a funeral chapel within 
the city walls*. Resides Emessu, Ikj posst’sscil Rahaha, Tadmor (/-'«//;/? vv/; and 
Maksin in (he province of al-Khahiir (7;. He left a ntimher of children and was 
succeeded hy his .son al-Malik al-.Mansur (the vic/oriou.t prince) Na'isir ad-din 
{the champion of the failli) Ihrahim, who remained in jiossession of fhi'govero- 
men( (ill his death, w hich took place at Nairal)(8)in (hcGhiita (If) «<r Matnasens. 
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on Fridiiv, llic lOtli ofSal'ar, A. II. GA4 {Juno, A. D. 12'iG). llis Iwtiy was Ijonio 
lo Knirssa anil intcrrcil in ihc mosque of al-Khi<lr (10), which is situated to the 
south of till' city. His son, al-Alalik al-Asheaf {the most noble prince') !Mn/.uiTar 
aii-l)a\\ lal (//it' victor of ilie empire) Ahii ’l-Fath iMiisa succeeded to the throne. 
AN hen I was in Damascus, towards the. end of the year GGl (Octol)er, A. D. 12G?^), 
this prince informed me that he was horn in the year of the defeat sustained liy 
the Khuwarexinites in the land of Hum (I t), and that his father was returniu{' 
from it with the traops when he received intelliip-nce ofthi; birth of a .son ; that 
hallle was fotqjht in the month of Ramadan, A. II. G‘2? (July-Au{];iist, A. U. 12IhI), 
as we have stated in the life of al-Malik al-Ashraf [Miisn) Ibn al-Aadil, where 
we have given some account of it. He related to me also that when his father 
I'eeeived this pleasing news, he said lo al-Malik al-Ashraf Ibn al-y\adil : “ Aly 
“ lord ( >y/ khand), the number of yonr slaves is incitrased by one.” On this, 
the prince ordered the child to Im* called after himself. Al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Mnsa, the son of al-Mansnr, died at Fanessa on Frld:iY, the 10th ofSafar, A. II. 
G(i2 , Deeeinher, A.l). 12G.‘l), and was interred near the tomb of his grandfather 
Asad ad-din Shirkuh, inside the city : his birth may he placed by approximation 
in the month of Shawwal, 027 ( August-Septemher, A. D. 12G0). — Shirkuh is 
a Persian word, and signifies the lion of the niounttdn ; shir means lion, and 
4ii7/, mountnin. — In the year 1>5.7 (A. D. IIG(t) Shirkuh si*t out fiDm Damascus 
for the pilgrimage to Mekka, and trtok the road leading through Taima and 
llonain; that same year Zaiii ad-diii Ali Ibn llaklikin set out with (he same 
intention, and proceeded thither by the road of the Irak pilgrim-caravan; the 
two princes met at al-IInlaifa (12). 

J) Consult Abfk 'l-FrdiVs Annats and Koinaud's Extraitx d*auteurs arabe.% rvlalifs aux Croisades. 

Saluditii vita et res ffcstve, p. 30. 

^3) I liavf* iif)L l>pen able to dplprmino tlio procise iiosition of M’adi 'l-Ghizldn, or Ga/clk* Valley. It Ups 
proliablv biM-wcm Atllli anti Siioz. 

;l) Alllh is sitiiatptl on tlic Mli*, abme Cairo. • 

(3; III Ibis battle b(* dcroatod tlio combined army of llic Franks and Kfiiyptiatis. 

((!■ Saladini rita, p. 3-1. 

(7 1 A I -li bob or is a river in iMrsopotainia. 

.N) A'airabis sihialed at ball' a parasan^' from Oaiiiasrii.s, in the midst of gardens.— (il/ardsiW.) 

(tl) The libi'ila is the iiaiiir giAt'ii to tin* ciiliivatod country around Daiiinscus. 

(10) Kliitlr is nuisidcred b> tlir Mosliiiis as oin* of ibt* anriont patriarebs ami prophets. He i< tbe tutelary 
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saiiil of travellers on land, as Elia.s Is of voyagers These two meet once a year at Mekka ilurtiig iln* pil- 
grimage. See Reiiiaiid’s Mottumanx Araben, Pfrsitngvt Turrx. torn. 1. p. IIMk 

(11) III A. 11. 627 JalAI ad-iltn, prince of KhowArerm.took the city of KhnlAt IsblLsL, in vihich he comiiiiiteii 
every cvccss; but al-Malik al Ashraf, the former sovereign of the plnee, joined his troops to those of Ala ad- 
din KaikobAd Ibn KaikliosrA, prince of R6m, and assisted by the Syrians under the eoniinand of SiviAsli, he 
marched against the Khoware/mites. defeated them completely and retook the city. (Ahi^ 'l-FedA's Annnh. 
Rriee’s nctrospect, 1 . II. p. -116. AbA ’l-Faraj, iranMlatioti, p. 3IM>. AI-YAIVs Jnmi/js.) 

(12) ilulaifa. or ZA llulaifa, is a village six or seven miles from Medina. It niav be seen that I read 

XiALarU and not ns in the printed te\t and the manuscripts. This passage anil 

the history of ShlrkAh’s descendants is not to be found in the autograph ^IS. 


AIUJ OMAU AL-JARMI. 

7\lm Omar Salih Ihn Ishak al-Jarini was a jiirisconsull, a Irai iictI ;;i‘nmmariaii. 
and a pliitoloj^er. Ilaviii^j I(?1Y Rasra^ his iialivr jilarr, ho protM^oded lo Raj^lidaxl. 
whwo he sUulicd iindor al-AkliHi^li ;ui<l o(lu*rs; hi; inoi also Yninis lltn 

Hablh, Imt did not str Sihawaih. In pliilolof];y In* bad for masIcTS Abn Obaida, 
Abn /.aid al-Aiisari, al-Asmai and ihoir ronlomporarics. lie was j’l-lijjions, 
devout, exemplary in bis life, and orlbodox in his belief, lie tauf'bl tlur liadi- 
lioiis, and composed a good ;;rainmalieal Ireaiise, wbicb was enlitied «/ /'V///7/* 
{t/w cln.cken\ because it was from Sibawajli’s j»real w;ork, ibe Kihih. 
When al 1ki;jlidad he liad discussions with al-Farra. Abu ’l-Abb.as al \Inbarrail 
rtdalcs as follows: “ Abu Omar (^al-Jarmi) told me that be bad read ibroiif^b ibe 
“ Diwan of ihe UndailiU's under al-Asmai, who surpassed Abu OI>aida by bis 
“ superior acquaintance with lhai work; and be meniiomxl lo m«‘ (baton linisb- 
in;];, al-Asmai said lo him : *0, Abu Omar ! if a member of tbu tribe of Iliidail 
‘ happen to l)c neither a poet, nor an archer, nor a runner, there is no ;'ood in 
“ ‘ him!’ Speaking also of this [lassa^jc of the Koran: ylnd follow not that 
“ whcreiif tliou hast no knowledge (1), he said to me: ‘ Say not / haee henul 
“ ‘ when you <lid not hear, or 1 have seen wl«*n you did not siw, nor 7 tnn’n 
“ ‘ known when you did hot know; for the bearing, the si;jbl, and the bean 
“ * shall all be subjects on which thou wilt have to answer hefore God !* ” \l- 

Mubarrad said also : “None knew belter than al-Jarmi (he Kitdh o{ Sibawaib ; 
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and it was iindor him that the great majority studied.” lie was deeply learned 
in .philology, and knew' by heart .many illustrative passages on the subject; 
he wrote also .some works of an original cast, and he held a high rank as a lra> 
ditionist and historian, lie is the author of a rme work on the life of Mnhanir 
otil mad {Kildh fi’ ' s-Siar), a treatise on the forms of verbs and nouns (2), another 
(III prosody, an abridgment of grammar, and an explanation of the difnculties in 
the verses quoted by Sibawaih {in hit gramnmtical work, the Kilab). The 
lin/iz Ahu jNoaim mentions him in the hi.story of Ispahan. Al-.larnii died A. II. 
22r> (A. J). 8J19-40). — 'Hie relative ailjcctivc? Jar/m is derivwl from Jami; there 
wen* a number of lril)es so called, but I know not which of them it was that 
gave its narm* to this Ahu Omar, lie did not l.Mdong to the tribe, but had dwell 
with them* for a time, w'hence his ap[)ellation of al-Jarmi. — I have since found 
in the Fihriii (:t), a work composed by Abil ’l-Faraj Muhammad llm ksliak, who 
is generally know'n by the name of Ibn Abi Yakub al-Warrak (jhe copyist) aii- 
iNudiiu ul-llaghdadi {the social companion from. Jiaghdnd), that Abu Omar 
was a nuiivla to the trilK* of.larm Ibn Rahhun ; and as>Samuni says in his genea- 
logical W'ork that Uahh'in w'as lh<‘ .son of Imran, the son of Alhaf, tlie son of 
Kndaa, the progenitor of a xvell know'n tribe. It has been slaliHl,, however,, 
that Abii t)mar was a inawln to the tribe of llajila, a branch of which bears the 
name of .larin Urn Alkama Ibn Anmar; God alone knowdh the truth. What a 
well-turned satire Ziad at-Aajam (A) has directed against the tribe of Jarm, 
where he says : . 

•larni forced mo to give liim some juice of the vino; and wlio is Jarm? and what i.s 
tliat juice? He liever drank it when it was permitted; never, as long as there was 
a market (.’)), did it mount to his head. But when its use was torbiddeu by a divine 
revelation, the man of that tribe is never sober. 

« 

In these! vei’.scs he names the wine, metaphorically, the Juice of the vine, for 
a reason loo long to lie explained, but the siini of what the cominenialors say is, 
that he called it so fn>m its gliding smoothly {insidk) down the throat. 

.1; Ktiroii, siir. 17. v. 3H. 

2) S(‘C Khulif'ji. No. :M. 

(.'{} I ImvH giMMi a short accoiiiil of this iiiicienl ami ruriijti.s work in i\\t* Journal ABiatique fur Dcmnbcr . 
ism, papt*,H2l. 
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-Tlu* |)uel Abil AniArna 7iAd Ibii Sulaim, a mawta to the tribe of Abd Kais, ami .suriiained .‘il-\ajaiii i/u 
foreifftier) on arcoiiiit of certain faults in his pronuneiation of Arabic, niTompanied Abd Musa 'l-Ashari lo 
the siege of Istakhar, M'hich city was taken, according to ad-UaliabI, MS. No. 62G, fol. lilH, in the year 2S 
(A. D. 64H-1I). lie was present at HishAin Ihii Abd ai-Malik's death, whicb took place at ltu.sAfa A. II. J2ii 
The year of his own death is not given. - (As*SuyAtrs SArtrA Shawahid fi/-.Y/oj/Am, MS. Xo. 1238, fol. .'ll.) 

(8) The poet means that they preferred selling their wine to drinking it ; qr else that they were too avari> 
clous to lay out their money on it. 


SALIH IBN MHIDAS. 

Abii All Salih Ibn Afirdas, surnamed Asad ad-Dawlai (Uon o/' ilir cnipuv). 
hclong(.<d to the tribe of Kilah, his father Mirdas hi-in^]; llic sou of Idris Ihii INasir 
Ihn Huinaid Ihii Aludrik Ihn Shaddad Ihu Ohaid Ihii Kais Ihn Kahia Ihn Kaal> 
Ihn Ahd Allah Ihu Ahi llakr llm Kilah. Kilfd) was the son of Kahia Ihn Aaiiiii 
lliii Sasa Ihn AToawia Ihii Ilakr Ibn Hawazin Ihn iVlunsiir Ihn Ikriniu Ihn Khasiii , I ) 
Ihn Kais Ghail/in (2) Ibn Alodar Ibn Nizarlhu Maad Ihn AdriAii. — Salih Ihn Alird:is 
(the chief') a nomadic trilio of Arabs, marched af^ninst Aleppo, which was (lirn 
f;overncd by Aliirtnda ’d-Dawlal Ihn Lulii al-Jarrahi, who had been a slave lo 
Aim '1-Fadail Ibn Saad ad-1)awlat Nasr Ibn Saif ad-l)aw1at Ihn Ilamdan. and 
who now acted there as the lieutenant of the (.Fafiniite) sovi‘rci{jn of Kjjyjit, a/.- 
Zaiiir Ihn al-IIakiin al-Ohaidi. Intrepid,. rt^sohite, and powerfully snjijHirtrd hv 
the mcmlicrs of his family and tribe, Salih wrested Aleppo from the lianils ol 
Aliirlada ’d-Dawlat on the 1.1th of Zu ’I-IIijja, A. II. 417 (January, A. 1). 1D27 . 
and fixed his residence in the city, where he established a ivfpilar ndmiiiistra- 
tion. .Az-Zahir then sent .agaitist him a luimorous army under the i'oniniaiid nl 
Amir ahJuyiish {general in chief) Andshtikin, .surnamed ad-Dizhiri after Dizhir 
Ihu Riiwaitam (3) ad-Dailanii, who w'hs at that tiine his lieiilcnanl at Dnnia.seiis, 
nud had accpiired a hifj;h distinction by his activity, eonrajp;, and skill in military 
alfaii's. Salih, lieiiig infornied of this general's approach, went forth lo meet him , 
and gave him battle at al>0e.huwaiia. lie lost his life in this engageineiii, whieli 
took place in ihcmpiithof the'lfirst Jiimada, A. II. 420 (Alay-Jime, yV. U. 1 020) 
or 4-1 9 by another account. lie was the first of the Alirdas dynasty, a .si ries ot 
princes wlio reigned at Alep])o (4). We shall mak<* mention of his gi’eat-fpatul- 
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son Nasr in (lu; life of the poet Ahii 'l-Fityan Muhamniad Ibn liaiyus. — y//- 
Odmwdnfi, a villaf'c of Syria, is sitiiatod in the government of Palestine, near 
Tibci'ias. There is another village of the same name in Hij<*iz, which was the 
residence of al-Ifarilh Ihn Khalid Ibn al-Aasi Ihn llisham Ibn al-Mughaira al- 
Makli/.umi (o), who eorOposed on it these verses : 

Tell him who nAs .where we resirie, (hat Ochuwiina is our abode and well it suiU 
IIS. We there enjoy a life of pure felicity, untroubled by calumny, and misfortune 
aftlicts us no lonf^er. 


1 This is thf* true rending, nijd not «r ns in the MSS. 


T The autograph .MS. has 



* t; All abridged nrnmnt ol* this dyrin.sty, extracted from Kam/il ad-dtn's History of Aleppo, has betMi puh- 
li>hed in Latin by M. J. .1. Mueller, 1829. Roiin. 

[5) llaritli fils de Klialid Rtmaklizoiimi, pocte distingue pariiii les t'ornychites, i^tait petitdils de ret Klassi, 
tpii. nyjiiif perdu toiite sa forlune au jeu eoiitre Aboulalinb, otiele de Mabornet, avait ensuite jou(^ ct perdu sa 
lilierte. Il.irilh rultivn presqiie excliisiveriient le genre (^rotiqiie. II florissait sous les Omeyades, et fut gouver- 
iiiMir do fa Mekke pour le ealMo Abdeliiialik lils de Menvaii. 11 dlait amoiiroiix d’Aychi^ fillede Talba ct la 
h'hr.iii tiaiis ses vers.— (Aghaiii, t. I. f. 200 i'*.)- M. Laussiii do Perreval. 


SAID THE IMIILOLOr.EK. 

Ain't 'l- \la Said Ihn al-llasan Itiii Isa ar-flah'ii (1), a nalivt; of Raghdad and a 
|iliilologcr, is ihc author of the work iiititlcd Kitdb al-Fusiis {Book of Mottoes 
or Texts). Having made his studios in the Eitst untlor Ahu Said ns-Sirafi {see 
fniffe 377), Ahu Ali 'l-Farisi {poffe 379),'and Abu Siilaiman al-Kha(iahi {paffe 
ho, [tasstxl into Spain about ihc year 380 (A. 1). 990-1) in the reign of Hi- 
sliam [al-Mim'uijttd) Ihn al-linkaiii, whose ininisbT al-lVlansiir Ibn Ahi Aaniir 
ihon hold tho direction tif the government. Stiid was born in the province of 
.Mttsiil, l>iit hatl reiiiovod from ihcnee to Raghdad. He was learned in philology, 
skilled in {jeiioral lileralme and history, prompt in his repartees, an able poof, 
and an agrocahio and insiriiclive ctunpanion. Ry these talents he captivated iho 
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aitenlioii of al-Mansur, ainl was iroatod by him wilh exireme favour anil Uhc- 
rality; notwithstanding which, he always foimd good pretexts for asking luoii- 
money, and good reasons for obtaining it. lie com|tos(‘d for aUINIansur the 
work eiililled in which he atlopiod the plan followed hy Abu Ali l- 

Kali in \\\& j4mtilt (2). He received from his ])atron, in riiiirn, a ircompense of 
live thousand dinai‘s, but bis IxHtk was nrjeeteil by thi; pid)lie. on account of the 
false statements which it was suspected to eonlaiii. Having gone to the city ol' 
Uenia, he went to a public audience given by al-jMiiwalfak Mujaliid al-Aamiri (II) 
the governor;, among the iiumlter pre.si‘ul was a philologer named Ikishshar, a 
blind man, who (heing injonned that Said wvi.v then"') askixl permission fioni 
AIujMiid to rally the new comer, and thoii;;b the prince advised him not to atutek 
a person who was so prompt in his rapartecs, be xvould not renounce his pro- 
jiM't, but cried out: “Abu T-Ala!” — “At your service,” replied Said. — hat 
“ does the word jaranful signify in the dialect of the Desert Arabs?” Siiiil, 
who knew that he himself li^d invented the word and that it did not really I'xisl 
in the language, remained silent for some, time, and then replied, but without 
any equivocation or periplirase : “ The javunjtd is one, who has commerce with 
“ blind men’s wives and not with other women ; and the /«/•«////</ is no longer a 
“ jaranful when he quits them for others {.'i).” llasbshar, on hc4iring this, was 
covered with shame and confusion, whilst every person presinit burst into laugh- 
ter. Miijahid then said to him : “ I told you tf> absuiin, but you would not 
take advice/’ — Said died A. II. 417 (A. D. 1026-7) in Sicily (o). Al-Mansur 
at Icngtli discovered tlic falsehood of Said as a transmitter of oral information, 
and being told tliat all the contents of the Ftisih were forged, he threw it into 
the river, on which a contemporary poet said : 

The FusA$ sinks in the sea and so does every thing heavy. 

To which S.iid replied (m the same rhyme and measure) : 

The f'Msiis has returned to its clement; it is from the bottom of the sea that pearls 
( /tisAs) arc taken. 

To.avoid prolixity, we .shall altstain from ndtitiiig any of the numerons anec- 
dotes told of his ready wit in replying to questions calculated to embiirriiss him. 


(1) Ar-Raboi inennsi tiesrended from Rabta, but as a number of Arabic tribes bore this name, I am unable 
to indicate that to ishicb SAid belonged. 

8(i 
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(2) Seft j»af5«* 212, imlo -1). 

(.1> S»o |)aj^:i! 278. note (2^. 

(4 * Tliiii is not very intelligible. 

'5) AiToriiing to aMIumaidi, riled by Ibii Baihku\(Al in his Silat, SAtd bad retired to Sicily during the 
(roubles in Spain. 


SAIF AU-DAWLAT SADAKA AL-ASADI. 

523 Ahu ’l-IIasan Sadaka an-Nashiri al-Asadi (member of the tribe of Ndshira , a 
branch of that of J sad), and siirnanied Saif ad-Dawlat Faklir ad-dJn {sword of 
the empire, fflorr of the faith), vfsm the son of Baha ad-Dawlal Abu Kamil Man- 
sur Ihn Diibais Ilm AH llm Maxyad. He was lord of al-llilla as-Sailiya, and was 
{jciwrally known by the denomination of the king of the Arabs. PoAverfiil, en- 
l<^rprisin(r, and formidable to the neij'bboiiriug princes, be dartul to thwart tlie 
]irojectsof the Scljuk sultan Muhammad Ihn Malakshah Ibn Alp Arlsan; and his 
resistance led to a war. The two annies met near an-Tiomfkniya (l)on Friday, 
the 29lh of the latter .fiimAda — some say on the 20th of Rajah — A. II. 501 (Feh., 
A. I). 1108), and, in the action wdiich eiismxl, Sadaka lost his life (2). His head 
was Itorne to Baghdad. Izx ad-din Ali Ihn al-Athir says, in his corrections on 
as-Samiini's work, the Ansdb, that Sadaka^w'as slain in the year 500 : God knows 
best the truth. It was for this prince that the sharif Ahil Yala Muhammad Ibn 
al-llahlKiriya, whose life will 1 mi found farther on, composed his metrical tmatisc 
intiticil ns-Sddih wa ’b-Bdghim. — His father, Ahii Kamil Mansur, died towards 
the «Mid of the first Rahi, A. II. 470 (iK'ginning of .Inly, A. D. lOSfi). His grand- 
father, Ahii ’1-Aazz Duhais, surnamed Nur ad-l)awlat (light of the state), died on 
the eve of Sunday, the 10th of Shawwal, A. II. 473 (March, A. D. 1081 ), or 
474, after a rule of sixty-seven years : in the year 408, when he commenced his 
reign, he was only fourteen years of age.— Ali Ihn Mazyad, Sadaka’s great-grand- 
father, died A. H. 408 (A. 1). 1 01 7-8). We have already given the life of Dul)ai.s, 
tin? .son of Sadaka {poge 5t)'i). — Al-HiUa, a town in Irak, hctw<«n Baghdad and 
Knfa, is situated on the Euphrates, in the territory of Kiifa ; it was founded in 
the year 40.'» (A. H. 1101-2} by Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka, whose life wchave just 
given, and was named as-Saifya after him \^).~—yin~Nomdniya is a city lyinj; 
between al-llilla and Wsisit. 
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1) Aii-NoniAiiija lay half way bctwn-n Wilsil and Baghdad, on llio bank of the Tigris — i.Wcrdsi.l. 

2> For a full account of these events, see the selections from Ibn al-\ihlr in the ttrst vol. of the Ka-irniis 
des Afsiorfeiij fifnbes telatifs aux Crotsudes; a coUeettuu now tniblishlug by the drudCio^e des fttseripltuns 
ef Bellei-fMIres. See also Abft T-Fcdft’s Annals, year 501. 

(3) There were a number of \ilaecs in Irak which h»rc ihe name t»r llilln (sfnfiorO. 


AL-AILNAF IBN KAIS. 

Abu Bahr ad-Dabhak Ibn Kais (1) Ibn Muaivia ibn Hnsain ll>u Obada Ibn aii- 
NazSI Ihu Mum Ibu Obaid Ibn al-Ilaritb Ibn Ann* llm Kaab Ibn Saad Ibn /aid 
Manat Ibn Tamim, surnamed at- I'aninni, was {renerally known by tbo apixdlalioii 
of al-Alinaf {clnb-J'oot') ; it was be whose pnidonce became proverbial. Some 
say that bis real name was Sakhr. llis aneestor al-llaritb bon* (be. sur- 
name of Mukais. Al-Abnaf wa.s one of llit^ princijKil 'I'tihis and bad biHrn a 
cunlcm{K)rary of (he Propbc(, but -did not serve untlcr liiin. The hdjiz Abu 
Noaitn mentions him in (be History' of IsjMiban, and Ibn Kiiiaiba s|)eaks of 
him in the Kitdh aUMadrif\w these (erms: “ When the prophet w<*iit lo (be 
tribe of Taniim^ inviting them to embrace Islaniksin, al-Abnaf was among ibeni. 

“ As (hey did not consent (o Itecomc Muhammad's followers, al-Abnaf said (o 
“ (hem ; ‘ He verily invites you to adopt what is honourable for the ebaraeter, 

‘ and forbids you what is disgraceful to it; Imcome therefore Moslinis!’ He 
“ then professed Islamism, byt did not go to see the Prophet ; however, be visilini 
afterwards the khalif Omar.” From that lime he held a high rank among the .524 
Tdbis, being the chief of his tribe, and jMissessiug a great reputation for intel- 
ligence, acuteness, learning, and prudence. He ndatcxl Traditions on the 
authority of {the khalifs) Omar, Othman, and Ali, and his own authority was 
cited for some Traditions by al-Hasan al-Basri. At the Imttle of SilTin he fought 
on the side of Ali, but he staid aw'ay fioui (he battle of the Camel and joinKl 
neither party. In the reigns of Omar and Otliman, he had been present at 
some of the conquests made hy the Moslims in Khorasan. When the autltoriiy 
of Moawia was solidly established, al-Ahnaf went one day into his presence 
** By Allah!” .said the khalif, never till the day of judgment shall 1 call lo 
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“ mind llit; Iwllle of SifTiii, wilhoul feeling my heart glow with anger.’' — 
“ lly Allah ! ’ replied al-Ahnaf, “ we liave still in oiir hosoms those hearts 
“ wlii<*h delesitMl you, and we still I)ear in our seabhards the swords with 
“which we fought you; if you advance an inch towards war, we shall ad- 
“ vancc a foot, and if you walk to {give us) hatlle, we shall run Ip meet 
“ you!” He (hen rose up <*uid withdrew. A sister of Mosiwia, who had 
heard the eonversalion from lN>hind (he lap(‘s(ry, (hen asked him who was (he 
jHM'son'who had used such' thrcat<*ning language, and Moawia answered ; “That 
“ is the man who, if angered, has oiu^ hundred thousand of the (rilM? of Tamim 
“ to share his anger, without asking him the reason of it.” — It is ndated that 
wlu'ii this khalif declared his son Yuzid as his successor, he si'ated him in a 
red ('2) pavilion, and those .who were present went up successively and saluted 
Aloawia, after which they liowod towards his son. One of them, having per- 
formed this ccreniotiy, turned again to Moawia, and said : “ Commander pf (he 
“ faithful! I am well convinced that had you not confided to him (he govem- 
“ iricnl of the iMoslims, you had ruined their affairs.” Moawia then addressed 
al-Ahnaf who was sealed in his presence: “ What is the matter with you, Ahu 
“ Bahr? you say nothing!” — “I fear God too much to speak a falsehood,” replied 
he, “ and 1 fear you loo much to sjx'ak the truth.” — “ Well,” said Moawia, 
“ may God reward you for your obedience towards him.” lie then orderiul a 
present of several thousand to he given to (ifie other). When al-Ahnaf 

was going out, the same man who had S|ioken to the khalif met hiin at the door, 
and said : “ O, Aim ISalir ! I am convinced that, of all God’s creatures, this man 


“ and his son are the worst; hut they keep their iponey under bolts and locks, 
“ and there is no [lossihle means of getting it out but bywords such as you have 


“ heard.” — “ Keepoff!” ivplied al-Ahnaf, “ a double-faced man shall have no 


“ favour in the si/dit of God.”- 
1 1 


One of al-Ahnaf’s sayings was this: “ I have 


“ followed thrcH! rules of conduct which I now mention merely that the man of 


“ rcilexion may profit by my example : 1 never interfenrd lictween two parties 
“ unless invited hy Uiciii to do so ; 1 never went to the door of these people” — 
meaning princes — “ unless sent for by them ; and 1 never rose from my place 
“ to obtain a thin;; when all men were anxious to possess it.” Another of his 
sayings was: “ Cuiiic ! 1 shall |)oint out to you virtues which none c^n depini- 

“ ciate 'I.I : evenness of temper, and the avoiding of what is base. Come! I 
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“ shall tell you M'lial. is ihc worsl ol' nialuilies: a low initui and a foul 
He also .sJiid : “ The nohle man never uses deceit ; the wise man never lelLs ii lie, 

‘‘ and the true believer never Iwiekhiles. — B cM ter,” said he ajjaiii, “ belter than 
“ the treasures which jKirents heap up for children, Iwlter than the W4‘altli 
“ leftl^y the dead to the living, is the gratitude of the good and the learned for 
“ favours conferred upon them." — “Exce.ss in laughter," he ohserveil, “<lriv<*s 
away respect ; excess in jesting drives atvay |H)liteiie.ss, and the man is known 
” hy the company he keeps." — Hearing a person say one day that he earetl 
neither for praise nor hlame, he observed to him : “ \ou repose their, whei’e 
‘‘ men of generous minds labour." — He .said again : ‘‘ In onr assemblies aviiid 
the meutiou of women and of food ; 1 detest the man who is always speaking of 
“ his Ix'lly and of his pleasures; and he who avoids food, even when he wishes 
for it, proves, hy that, the nobleness of his mind." 'I'lii^ following anecdote 
is told hy Ilishani Ibn Okba, tin; brother of the celebrated poet Zti 'r-llnmma : “ I 
‘‘ saw al-Ahnaf go up to some persons who were in discussion about the price to 
“ he paid for a man's blood who had been killed, lie told tluMii to state the sum • 

“ they retpiircd, and they asked the double of that fixed hy huv(4). W hen 
“ they had ceased talking, ho .said ; ‘ I mysidf will give ytm what you ask, but 
“ 1 shall make one observation: Almighty God has declared that the price of 
** blood shall be single (nol double) and his Prigdiet akso has done the same { .'>') ; 

you are plainliH's to-day, hut to-morrow, if you arc defendants, I fear that Sllii 
“ your adversaries may i^quiir from you the same price* which you yoiirsc'lves 
“ have exacted !’ — *\Vell !’ said they, ‘reduce it to the iispal sum!’ On h«*ar- 
“ ing this, he praised God with thanks, and rode oiF." Ileing a,sked what was 
prudence, he replied that it consisted in humility joined to patience ; and In* 
used to say, when persons were surprised at his mildne,ss : “ I have the same 
“ feelings as you, hut I am |)atient." lie observed also that he had derived 
more help from prudence than from the strength of men. “ It was Kais ihu 
“ Aasim al-Minkari," said he, “ who taught me mildness: one of his nephews 
“ killed a son of his, and tlie mui'derer was brought liefore him with his 
“hands tied behind bis back. ‘Why frighten the youth?'* said he. “ He 
‘ ‘ then turned towards him and spoke thus : * 0, my stm ! evil is that whieli 
“ ‘ thou hast wrought; thou hast lessened the number of thy family, weakened 
“ ‘ the strength of thy tribe, given joy to thy enemies, and done harm to thy • 
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“ ‘ people! Lei him ^o; and bear the priee of blood to the mother of the victim, 
“ ‘ for she is not of our iril)e.’ The murderer then retired ; and all this while 
‘‘ Kais irinained sealed, and did not even change colour.” When Ziad Ihn Ahih 
was governor of Persian and Arabian Irak, he treated al-Ahnaf and Haritha Ihn 
ISadr al-Ghudiini with great favour and attention ; but the latter was so ^(rpngly 
ad<lieted to drinking, that the people of Kasra complained of his conduct to 
Zijid, whom they even n'proached for admitting such a drunkard into his fami- 
liarity. To this remonstrance Ziiid replied:.** How, sirs, can I cast off a man 
“ who, since 1 came to Irak, has always ridden by my side and yet never struck 
‘* his stirrup against mine? neither did he precede me, so as to have his back 
“ turned towards me, nor did he remain l)ehind, so that I had to look round 
“ after him ; in summer, he never sat Itetwecn me and the zephyr; in winter, he 
“ never stood lM;lween me and thesmi. and 1 never questioned himonanysci- 
'* dice without thinking it imjKissihle for him to know another so well.” — I have 
since met with this anecdote in az-Zamakhshari's Ilabi' 'l-Abrar, in the cha|i- 
ler intilled On I ntcrcourse wilh Females, ycXiarv. it is given in precisely the same 
terms. -As for al-Ahnaf, nothing could be said against his conduct. Wlien 
/iiid died, his son and successor, Obaid Allah, said to Haritha: ** You must 
** tfither cease drinking or quit me.” — ** You know,” replied Haritha, ** on 
“ what terms I lived wilh your father.” — ** As for my father,” answered Obtiid 
Aliah, *' he held a pre-eminence in which no reproach could reach him ; but I 
“am a young man, and jMJople will judge of me from those who have influence 
“ over rnc: now you make long potations, and 1 am afraid that, when I bid you 
“ sit near me, the smell of the wine may be thought to come from myself. 
“ Give it up then, .and Ik: the first of those to be admitted into my presence 
** and the last to quit it.” To this Haritha replied : ** I should not give it up 
“ for Him (God) who is able to do me evil and good ; shall 1 then renounce 
“ it to he well with you ?” — ** Leave me then, but choose any government 1 have 
“ it in my power fo give.” — ** Let me have Surrak, for its wine has been do- 
“ scribed to me as good, and give me Ram-Hormuz besides.” Obaid Allah 
granted the reqiie.st, and Haritha proceeded to his government. Wliilst they 
escorted him to some distance on his way, tlic following lines were addressed to 
him by Anas Urn Abi Anas (ti), or, according to another statement, by al- 
Aswad ad-I)nali : 
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llarilha, son of Radr, you now fill a place of authority; live in it like a vat, ti» wile 
and thieve, liespise not the smallest sums that you may liud ; ree-ollecl that vour 
share in the wealth of Irak consists in Surrnk. Then rival the tribe of Taniiiii iu riches, 
for riches give a tongue to the most timid of men. All people then shall prais(« y«)u ; 
some-of them liars, and speaking only to ])lease you; the rest sincere in their words, 
but knowing not what they say. and incapable of proving that what they utter is true. 

As for al-Ahnaf, he lostObaid Allah’s favour, and persons far inferior to him 
obtained preference. Alx)ut this lime, Obaid Allah as.seinhled the diiei' men 
in Irak, 'and al-Ahnaf among the rest, and prom'cded with llieni to Syria, for 
the pur|)osc of paying their salutations to (^the khalif') iMoawia. On their 
arrival, Obaid Allah went in to Moawia, and informed him that thi* head men 
of Irak w'ere come. “ Bring them in to me,” said the. khalif, “ one by one, and 
“ according to the degree of estimation in which yon hold them." Obaid Allah 
olieyeJ', and the last person whom he introduced was al-Alinnf. IMonwia, who 
knew his merit, and always tn^ated him with the utmost honour on ae.eomil of 
his pre'^mincncc and high authority as chief {of the tribe of Tahnm), no soouei- 
saw him than he exclaimed: “ Come here to me, Abu Hahr (7).” lie then . 
made him sit down bt'side Viimsclf, on the same cushion, and having asked him 
how he was, he entered into conversation with him and withdrew his attention 
from the rest of the company. The memhers of the depiilatinn then hejjan to 
extol OI)aid Allah, and express their gratitude to the khalif for givin.g them such 
a governor, but al-Ahnaf remained silent. “ Why do yon not speak, Ahi'i llalir ?” 
said Moawia. — “ If I speak,” replied al-Ahnaf, “ 1 must eontradiet them.” On 
this Moawia said : “Bear ye witness that 1 depose your governor, Olwid Allah; 

go now and And a At person whom I may appoint in his stead ; and at 
“ the expiration of three days I shall expect your pn*sence.” On r«*liriiig, snnie 
hoped to obtain the governmetil for themselves, and others for persons whom they 
designated; they thenifore applic^d secretly to theinlimale friends of Moawia, in 
order to procure, through their influence, the accomplishment of their resfieetiv c* 
projects. When the three days were gone by, (hey and al-Ahnaf w’ent to Moawia. 
and by his directions they took their seats in the audience chamber, aecorditig 
to their rank as bcfoi'c. The khalif then called al-Ahnaf over (o him as usual, 
and afler conversing with him for some time, he asked ihe others the I'esidi <>f 
their deliberation. Each of the deputies (hen proposed his candidate, and made a 
long speedi in his favour. This led tq warm debates and a discussion , during which 
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t'niliirilird sil<*iii ; Ur liad nol rvrn a word on llir sid)jiM*l lo any 

prison, llir dir(‘r prrrrdin.;^ davs. Ainl yon, Ahn llalir," said Aloawia, ‘‘A\ln 
“ f|o \<»ii in>( >|)rak.'' — “ ir you iiilrnd lo noininatr a iiu'inhrr of yonr own 
“ I.Miiilv, irplird al-Alinal\ “yon will nol lind onr ripial loOhaid Allah, «»r (‘a- 
p ihir n| ri'plarin.*; him; hnl if yon itii'aii to appr>inl anoflirr prj.son, ihrri do 
as yon pliMsc.' \\ hilsi thr silliinj lasird, not om? of t.hosi* wlio had rxlolli‘d 
(Hiaid Mlali at thrir lirsi prrsriiiatioii, t^ym* iim'iiI ionrd his nannM>r askrd to havr 
hiin srnf hark lo thrm. Aloawia, hayiii.;;^ listi'm-d lo al-Ahnal 's ohsorx ations, said 
to thr as^rinhly ; ‘‘ IScNir wiinrss that I rrsiori* Cthaid Allah lo liis .‘joyj'nnurnt. ’ 
thi this, lliry all r«‘|irnlrd hayin;j pi*oposrd any ollirr c'amlidalr, and Aloawia , 
pnrrivrd that, in lhankin|; liini lor liayitijj jjjiyrn th(‘m snrii a .jjoyrrnor as Ohaid 
Allah, thi-y had not Ix^rn at'lnalrd hv any loyt* lor him, hnl llial. tin y mrrriy 
,n*(rd in tlir usual way mrn do wlic*ii sp(^ikin.;j oT a prison nmhn* whose aiilhority 
ihi'x arr ])larrd. Thr fl(‘pntirs haxiinj; .i‘rtirrd, Moawia look Ohaid Allah in 
prixatr, and said (o him: *"Ilow ronid yon iindt*ryalnr such a man as that.** — 
niranin;; al-Almal — “ In* lias (h^postnl yon and rtnnstali'd yon in yonr ;;o\ri*n- 
nuMif, altlion;;li hr nrvrr ntlrn'd a word ; wliilsl those* people whom yon [ire- 
" li'irril to him, and on whom yon (ilaerd your ri'lianee, die! nol i‘(*iider yon the* 
least srryire* or <*X(‘n think of yon when I anlhoris(*(i (hem to nfiiiiiiiale^ yoni 
“ surr(*ssor. It is one like al- \hnal’ I hat a jirrson slionid rlioo.si*,w hen lie w ants a 
‘‘ rood sn|»|)orlrr and a preiMons IrirmL ’ On ilieir return lo Irak, Ohaid Allah 
treated al Ahnar with .;;ri‘at rrspert, and made him his intimate and eonlidential 
Ifirnd. It was (Inis that, in (his wf*ll known <’irenms(ane(*, in* was ahamloiieil 
In those in whom he had plan'd his (rust and on whosi* sup|)orl Ik* relied, 
w hilsl al- \linar alone n iidrrrd him any serxiee*. Al-Ahnal IjxcmI (ill (he (iiiK'ol 
Mnsah Ihn a/-/nhair, and aeeompaiiied him to Kula S), in xxhieheily he died. 
His dealh is eommonly plaee-d in (lie yi ai* U7 ( A. H. (iSO-T), lint other aeeoimis 
assitpi the years 71, 77, and (iS as the* flair i»r that exenl. He xxas then s<*venly 
x» ars mI ajje, hut it is slalt*d hy some that he had iMNn lmd a v<*ry adyam^ed ajjt* |*d). 
He was inlerriMl at ath-Tliaw ixa, near llu* lomh fd /iad 10 . Hk* lolloxyiiifj anee- 
diiie is K'laii'd l>y Ahd ar ilaliman Ihn Omara Ihn Okha lliii Ahi Alnait: 1 al- 

“ tended the I'lirn'ral oC al- Ahnar, al Knfa, and xx.is one of those who wi'iil down 
inle> the x.nilt. W hen I settled the body in its |ikK*e, it sef*med to im* that the 
** toinh \x ideiHMl tn as .'peal an extent as my sifjht l oiild I'c'aeh (11) : 1 s])oke ol 
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this f<> iii\M’('»n)|);nrK)ns, l)iii ihcv s;i\\ i\ol wlial 1 saw.* riiis sIcm'V is mm- 
' tionrd hy Ihn Vurm,s in Ins Hin.;>ra|»hy nl sirainjcis wUo xisiud K.'j\|)l, in llu- 
lili* n| I Ills- sanVr, VJul ai'-rtaliinaii. A|-Alniar uas niu* nf ilinsi- |H‘rsnn.s j^im - 
iianMMl ^/Z-y V/.v, \vlir»si' names we have meiitinned in llie lih* nl’ ihe kadi Shn- 
‘ raili ( (»‘2n\ • lie was horn nadhtts cnlui iv/rtihit'i . wliieli i-emleiefl a > 111 ’' •*»-* 
;;iea] operalion neeessai y. Ife was ahttaj i\\ c»ne Inol, lhal is, he walked on flie 
\v((hslil r>i- iusl<‘|» of il ; wlu'iiee his snniame. lli* Insl his eye at llie lakin;;; ol* 
Samarkand (1‘2 ; fnil some say, hy llie small pox. Ills lei ili wen- ^olfdly nniled 
lapelher. Ills Iwachwa^ small, and his heard inelined lo one side. His .‘jraiitl- 
Ifilher, Moiiwia Ihii Husain was slain hv Antara Ihii Shaddad al -Ahsi , the 
lamon^i envalii-r, on the day o( al-Farnk, (»iie ol* llu‘ ei lehialed eomhals id' the 
*aneient Arahs{ldV — In this ajlieie are some words w hieh reipiire explanalioii. 
.'thnaf' wwww^ : ihe (w/Z/aZ// oC ihe fool is llii* haek {nr npjwr fHirl of ii. 

is (liTived from (llmdan Ihii Naihi'i, a hianeh of ihe Irihi' ol Tamim. 

* yiV/nz-Z/o/vd//:* is a place so well IvIioxmi lliaT is no! n(‘ees.sarv to indieaU* (he 
. proniiiioialion of its name : il, lies in al-Ahwa/, a piminee of Khn/eslaii, silii- 
aU‘(l lielween tjhsra and Tais. — Sttrnd' lies also iji ihe jirovinee of al-Ahwa/.. — 
-'■//Z/- 77n/o7) |ii’ononneed also af/i-'J liiavuirft, is ihe. name of a plaet‘ outside 
Knfa ; ij eonlains (Ik* lomhs of .some of Miiliammatrs eomp.mions and of other 
, eminent [lersons rrwatil' lo In* found lliere. - Al-Alinaf had a .son ealli'd Halir, 
find if x\a.^ for ihis reason lhal he bore ihe snrnaim* ol Ahn I5ahr > thr JallurnJ 
Htilirj, IJahr was a weak and indoleiil I ' 1 ) hoy ; when aske<l why he did not 
lake exairjpicvof Ins falher, he replii‘d: “ rroin laziness. ’ With him died al- 
Ahnaf's jioslerily. . 

1 ' This ;i(^-n;iiiii;ili Ihii Kais is a ilifVcrrnt prrsmi fnim llii* Ihii K.iis wimirll ;ii iIm* h.illlror 

" Marj llAliit. 'I Ih*v \vonr(;onf.(*mp'»rfirirs. Sri! UiMsIvf’s iiou* in Ihr mI' Ahii l-FnlA, torn. I. An. IliH, 

ill wliiili II is hiTfss;iry, liin\C\(.'r, lo rrriiry’ii diiulilr riror. In pl;nr yf de 700 r/iC 127, »/•/»/»■ .SfAni- 

'' biinija, rr.'iil f/« t/uo rid.^ntn. (> 7 . gnih: Tainimita. l iimiiii, ;iiM>.ihliAU s .'tin rslor, \\;is >mii (»f .Miiii. s.iii •»! 

Oiiil, soli nC 'J'ahikTia' aud a rlj'Si’riidaiit ofModar, Imt Sliailian siuaii^Mroin llaki llui Wail, wlm tir'ii oinird 
' IVom ll.nhlfl, '^loilar's liroihrr. “ , ’ . ^ 

^ .3' Rod. was (he niloiir ol* thr Oinaiyrdrs, that ol* tlir Aliilrs, aiiit Ulark lhal id* (he Ahhasidr.s; I.m ii 

hrl'orr thr nr'otiiiilj^afiuii of t>laiiiiiiiii. rrd or ^mrlel triits iiidiriilrd that iiirir.|io&sr.s.sor.s.\\rrr piiiocs Srr 
m\ Ui\rdmd\\mT**'l-Kai&^ \i.H. , 

.!■ Ilffrft Ihr Ar/ddr lr\t should nirrlhus ; i: L y,' 


SI 
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S; Thi' liv.ii 1 ) 1 ' iiliiMil. ill tl!(‘ <MM' tii' miinlrr uillioiJl pifnii'ilil.nioii* is onr Inlinlri'J ramfels. 

;'Ii. ^1*4* ^4il. fl. |i. iTili 

.r»: :VI)fi Siii-aii .L'..L^ AiiiiN lliii Abi Anas, a iiitfiibrr of tiiv ItiMii'i Najjar a family nf Afrtliiiii), was oni; nf 
Muliarniii.Ki s MjinpariiiiiiTs ami foii^lil on hi.s at iIh*^ I>altt4' i>f Kailr.-- Asmtl nr-UijaU Nd,. 379 ) • 

,7 'Mil- Mi.'ilir in-rn adilriSM's liiiii hiv siiinaiiK*: a maiK of iiitiriiacv and rrii‘Viiislii|i. 
s. Si'i* Alin 'l l r»liV> .Viiiial.<-« f. I.; ndnnifit. liKl. p.ltri. ;l*riri*’s /tetrnspfi*t, v. I. p. if<». 

9 In tin* anli)i'i'a|ili. Iliii Ivballtfvriii had nii^iiiall) wiifti'U this |i:i.ss.1{;i' as it. >tands in ifio otIiotAISS and < 
III Ihr {iriiiii'd ti'\l : Inii liaviiiu' iii&ortcd ai'irrw anl'^ in tin* fiiar::iii tlial al- AhiiaK din) al thoaftruf sn\i.'iii y, li<* ^ 
v\ a^ iilili"4‘d In (iinilirv llir* in*\l iilirasc*. In rdaf nf /i , 'and hf In* AnhsiiMilfii ''utni it. i& 

stiid flmi ///■.; h'll I’nrri'ftiiiii lias Iiim'ii in*j:l»*c’.i**l h\ siji:i'(‘t*din‘/ rii|ivisls. ' • 

II) Arrurdii);: In Alin I AlaUasin. in his al-ltahv tiz-/.nUni\ /iad llni Ablli af alli Tli/iw i\jf. 

'M, 'I'iiis v>as nf . i.hhm* I.d Iil* i niisidi'i'ird as a niaik. id' di>iu<' ra\*>nr In tin* tb*ad:. man. Hod make 

Ihtf ffnivf indr Jnr //n*f was a (‘iiininnii inayrnf tli*^ niiririd Arabs ovnr llic liiiiib td' a dr|iai ti'd^^rrinid. 

’12; Airniilin^ in tlir hiiuiditai nt-AUhhdi\ rilod in l•|■i^c^s f'tdrosfu-rt, Samarliand was takfii by Obabl 
Allah llin /iad in llir* yr.ir irilrihohd sa\K ibai lialiba bmi Moslnriiat. tuh si tiiii ): .h'litni hit dO it AlusHm, , 
tniilv it ill Ihr iri^Mi nl al Walid Ibn \bd al-.\la(ik, A.1l.8.*i; bid al-W'alid did in.d. nniir In tin* llinnn* till 
tin* > 4 ‘ai' Sti. Ihn KhaUiUaii stains, in tin* lib* of KiHaiba« iliiit this was lln.* };i‘iirr;d who rfdurod SiiriiarKaiid. 

.13 Sit Kasiinissf'n s /|/.\/nrtVi Atdfislttmira, |i ST. , ’ ' . - 

t S; All tin: rii|iii's and tin* piiiilnl Irvl. Iiiifi* , biii tln* aiifn^ia(di writes thfs wvinl 


TAWrS. ^ , 

Ahu AImI ar-ridliiitdri 'rAwiVs Ihii Kaisdfi dl^Kliunhuii ■il-lidiiui:nii aU\ .'inidiii, otir 
< 11 * i1m‘ inosi r)iiiii(*n| 7 *</Am, \v;ts t»i' Pxlr.'it linn. lit; riM-t'ivi/tl Tnulilifdi^ 

Iroij) Iliir \l)liM> dinr Alin 1liir<')ira,aii(l I'railitioiis wm* im his aiilJiorilv hx 

Miijahicl uiid Aiiir Ihn J)inaf\ . As a jurlsconsiiil Jit^ hrid a hi.;^^]) rank and |ins- 
sfssnl a fjn al r(*])iiUlion: O/t this suhjrct ttn anrcdtHii) is jvlah*d hv IhnOvaina. 

I a-iki'd/ said lu*, Al)d Allah Ihn Vj/id 1) in whaf rl.'ltss hr sindirtl nmltT 
“ Ihn Ahhas, and In: r<*plii'd \\ ifh \f;i and his nxndisciplrs. * And 'Pa'xviVs ?' 
>ai<l I. — ‘ O/ e\<‘lalin(''d In-, ‘that is r]iiitivan(iljiej' ihinf;, \w xvas iulmiUrd 
will) lh<' (‘host'll I'tnv/ " Anir Mm Dinar saifi lhal he ruryer saw (he like td 
'rawns. W hen Omar Ihn Ahd al~A/.i/. Iieeanie khalil, IVixyus wfnti' (o lilm (hi'se 
XX I lids : ‘*11 ynti wish y<»tir ?;i»V(?rniiieiit (o be jjnod in exery wav, eniiKdt' (lie 
plaee^ <il aulhdi i(y lo x irinoiis men on ,Avliielr Ornai* said : “ After (hat, 
“ exery <dher ret'ommt'ndalioii is ustdess.” He died a( Alekka whilst perforuiiii;; 
(ht' |)il;;rima.:;e, tui (lit* day preeedin?; that 'of (h(' Tarwiya {Slli 



. V . . mor.HAiMiiCAL mr;n()>AiiV. i 

in iIm; Near \i){] < April, x\. 1). or, l»y anolhor aroouiiU in l-MiM ial 

})i:ayia\s wnv said oMu liiin hy llisliain llui AIkI al-Malik. It i> irlalod In on.' 
ol ihr leariird ilia I. on tJir doalli of Tawus at Mokka, it was im[)<»>^il»lt’ for tin- 
l'ijn«*ral lo s(‘l oni on aroonm of ihr crowd, and lliai tin* ;;o\rriior i)f :\l<*kka, 
Ihivdiim *lbii liisham al-.Makli/dini, liad in send llic .'jiiard lo cl(*:ir tin* >vav’- . 

" . ’‘I saw/ says llio .sainr person, AIkI Allali, ihr >\m of lla>an, /Ac <*/ 

“ U(i.stui) {'2') tiu* son of Ali Ihii Talih, witli Ins >lioiddrr under the liiri : 

“ lie had already lo,s! the cap n|]' his head and his cinak was lorn lo pieces on 
/‘liis liack.’.' — I saw al IJallx k, wilhiii tin* town, a londi lo which pil|;riina.;;i s 
.are made, and ihe iiaiives pretend ihal il eoniains the body «»f lawns; ihis, 
however, is a inislake, Ahu 'l“raraj Ibn al-Jaw/i savs in his A /Vr/A r//- ///o/A 
• Aoo/i o/ .stirfmnifx) : 'Pawns was Ins siirtiaine and his real name was /akwaii. 

“ lie Imre |Im‘ surname <»f TaWiVs {fu at ot l ) heeanse he was ihe ' ( Inc/ 

‘‘ ol the 'The .jjencral opinion is lhal 'l awns was his nal name, 

Il is rivaled lhal the khalif al-Mansnr sent for -Malik Ihii \nas and Ahd Allah yi:> 
I he snirof TiiwiVs ; when ihev entered into his presenee. lu' rclIei U d foi' a shoi I 
lime and (hen said lo Ahd Allah : liclate lo me some td‘ the 'rraditions whieh 
‘‘von leariie<l from vonr fallier..' On (his Ahd Allah spoke as follows ; ‘VMy 
“ father lan.;.;lil me tliis 'Pradiiion : Mh*. shall h(‘ punished (he most sexerely ol 
Mil m(*n on the day of resiirieetion, to whom llod lias roiilided ii imriioii 
‘‘ ‘ of his aiilliorily and who allows iiijiistiee lo eiiH'r iolo hi> pid.;;ineiils/ 
\l-.Marishr r(‘inaiiied silent fora eonsiderahle liuie, ami Malik, in relaliii|j lln* 
fael alh'iAvards,. ohseixed : “J lneke(l up inv elollies lest some of his hlood 
inieht fall gii them hut al Alansnr ihen said: ^liand me dial ink-horn. 

‘‘ Ih* repeali'd (he ordt'r three limes, htit Ahd Allah did not obey. ' Why 
do y)ii noi jjive il to me/ asked ihe klialif. — ViJeeanst* f 1‘ear that you may 
/‘ nseil in wrilirnj .somelliii).;|[ eoriliarv lo (iod’s law, ami I should iheii he >onr 
aeeojiipliee/ — ^ I |»i both of you, and leavt* me!' exelaimed al-Maiisur . — j 
‘T hai is jiist wlial we desire lo do,' rejdied Ahd Allah. — rrom lhal <lay/’ 
said Malik, ‘M have nevr*r eeaseil lo aeknowledfje the emineni merit of ihi* son 
‘‘ of lViwus/'“ means dvsvvtkdvd J mm A ltatt/n/t ; Khanlan, wlmsf 

real name was Alkal Ihn Anir Ihii .Malik, w'as the |)io|;eiiilor ol a ;;real Irihe 
' wliieh setlkHl in Syria.- — We have 'already sjmkeii (»f llamdnni ('i): Tawi'is was 
anilialec) lo the trilx* of llamdan l(y eidVanehisemenl. 



OVV nt\ KIIAJJ.1KAN S • . . 

'1 i ri\(‘ tiiMiinv; i>iis liariir I'dv iioMcnl in lint .t.«n{/9 /ir-Hij/V, MS. No. II71K and Iho in (bo Tahnkt'it 

ill ■ Muh*hl*lilh tti . ' 

'* I'liiN .idditiOil )s ;liJllii)ri/('d l>> ibo ;nilo.^r:»ph. * - - 

Hr iiii;i;;iiiril th.il <il- M.in.<i'kr \\Miild l)a\e •>lnirk olV Alid Alliili'n lioad. 

'4 Tiiis IS a rnisl.iUc ; in* lias liil.1i«M'lo s.nid nT il. ttfinnitlni iinist. noi hr con - 

)'i)iiiid(‘d with UtinnuMtit [natirf nf iintttfuhiu ■ spntnif frnvi Ihnnthht, llio a^oslor ol’ a 

viiMi Ipilio III' YriinMiiir Arabs and ibr linii in dr-^conJ I'rom Kalilan. Thi* .siirriwino oT Uarmidni cntitb'd 
I'snMV^ lo ibat jd' w /- fntitivtf #»/’ Yemint' , A>lin*|i hr also imn-. ' 


\IU T TAIVIIJ AT- TMUPil. 

\I)H 'I- raivil* ’laliir Ibn \1 m 1 Ihii Tnliiv Ihii a kadi and 

a jurisi nfisiil* (d’ llic si cl ol as-Sliali, was a lii.';h and siuo aiil.lini il\ a;s a dor- 
lor, xriarioii'^, lrarni.*d, vrrsrd in (In* do/^inas aiid HTondary poinis of llir law, 
i xarl ill his n*sr;irrlirs on I hr jirinripirs ol* jiiris|)iaid(Hir(\ ron^rirnf inns, vir- 
nioiis, and liolv in Ins r.oiidnrl. Hr rnnijM)S(‘d porh*\ as jjood as inifjhk hr cn- 
prrirfl IVoin a jiirisronsiih : ihr luiftz Al»n ^I'aliir as-Sila(i, in his lilr ol* Alin 1- 
\la ’l-Ma;nii, ihr I'ollowin.;; aiirrdoM*, whirh was handrd down lo hint 

ilin»n.;;h a sri irs of 'Ti adil innisis wlH»sr iiahu's hr iiK^nlions, as ha\in;; hrru rr- 
lan-d hy Ahn 'l-'rai\ih al-'lahaii ; “■When ihr (Md(‘hrat(*d stdiolar Abn l-Ala 
'l-.^:aarri raii:r to lia.fjhdad and look n|) liis rrsid«'iirr in llir Smvnthd (Midlih 
“ I ///r tinlr hd'ar nf (llifilih]. I wioir lo him ihrsr lines ; 

* \\ lial dial wliirli r(i('ni>hr.N a not In hr dnnik Ity liiiii >viinili'aws it, .iml xol. 

‘ its i.s alliiwril. Hr wbn plraM's in;n eal lln* lirsh i>r il livin;; nr (‘trdd,- l>ii( if In; 

‘ nltrniplM lo drink ils milk, In* is nn ruin/; man. >Vhrn its pjndnrr is lull its 

* Ib'sli is ;;nnd, and In* \\ In* raK tiu i rof Ls « onsidi*rrd hv all llir dnrtnrs nl’llir law as iml 

‘ dr^j'i x inj; ari\ rrpi rlirnsinii. Hiil if ils [iindiirt* i)r* ralrn wlini still ynnn.;;, it is* 
‘ arin;;<Mil, and im rrasniialiit* man wmiid ]>arlaki* nl‘ il. J'lir wnrd of Ibis rnir,tna ran 

* .iidv hr (iiMiu'd h\ a man «»r rminriiri*, h\ niir wlin ktmws the srOrrls. (d* inriTs brads 
‘and has ar(|Uii'rd «\lrii-ivr knn\\]ril;;r 

*“ \hn l- \ia iiiinirdlalrlv dirlaircl llir followin.;* aiiswri' lo itiy inrssrn.*jrr : 

‘ rh> ipn'siinn admits nl (\vn sohilions, hntli of Hirni snilahh^; sonHV(ln*i'rforo may an- 

* swri il and >rl hr mi-^lakrn. Hr who lliink;? that vhie is Ihr wnrd ol Ihr rni^piia.is iinl 
‘ ill Ihr wmii;;, and lie whn Ihinks that il is ilnji'-tirr tinisi nol lir railed a fnnl. J’hrii 



. ; . • iJKKiRVPiiinAL hlirrioNAKv: iu:, 

‘ Ili3sh iho aiiil [hi^ thttr : lnMlt nia\ lu* lawfully i*nfi*n, hu< (hoir iiiilk tin lU*. 

‘ liri/ms wihf. 1fow(»viM\ lfi«» IVuif iif flu* palm 'liv«> i*?. biller wlif'H <;roi‘n. aiMi ;;ia|HS 

* slill yroeii are gatliore I aiul eaieir l.el tin* lii;;lily-!**Sf|MTl(‘il l\;bli reipiire iViuii iiu' 

‘ ail an>wt*r*lo quo>lu»i»s lnm!ea•ou^ as Uje stars,— 'iia\ , mine Infix ami iiien* <liflieull fi> 

‘ TOw1i,7-*anil if V aiiwei them rml, I shall titxserve iie\i‘r (o know ihem ; Imt llie tViemI 

* wl^ loves him will tme.ouiilnr ejiety difHeutly.* 

To fliis 1 iiiade tliV* fnll<)\viii.;j aiiswPi-: 

' (Irii! who eojihi liarHIv timt his fM|iial in Ihe worhl, a man of ample Know le<i;;e ami' 
perIVel (‘very way, has ewiled me to nlhu'tioii. , llis h(*ail is a lihrarv of. all Ihe sei- 

* onees, and his nurnl is active as an aideiil Hiv. Ih* nmiersirimis ei|iialiN xxeil the 
' ' iiiosl ohsenre and the siuiplesl i^ieas : their dillienllir's are fm him plain ami cleat. 

‘ When In* awakes a inari'h Im'/h I to ij lemUInji,' he leads him, lhoii;;|i re*.istiiij;, a pin- 
.• spm‘i’, caplivaled b\ tin* lu'atit]t of his elOipiein'e. He e\plaiiis iml exposes ^o veil - 
/ .every point, jhak il- may. bo perceived ami iiHileisiond by ev en an ina1li‘iiii\e tniinl. 

‘ I ml mi re his liihnd for ( oinjiosin*; -xenses so promptK and xxilli so hide lll‘^ilalio||. 

*■. Mie di aws [Inn jnfonhntinn' {'torn [hts mind irhirh is. a sea .<»/ hm.irlrfhifCi, ami his 

* umrit exalts'him (*V(*n 1o the. mansion of the planets. Max the botinleiMis Hod in Ins - 
' ‘ nmrey {jranl him Ihe Ihll eiijoxmcid (d his talents dniin;; a len;jlhoni d life !' 

‘‘(hi tllis, \I)U 'lrA\\ clkMal(*d (Wli.MUport*. llitSe litie.s to lln* in(‘ssrii.;j('f : 

‘ Voii, () kAdi ! xvlmsc neiileness {in tti ijnmv.iit is As a ilraxx ii sxxavrd Ip eonlbnml Mte 

* advi'i'savies of lln? tru’lh xonr heai.t is Ihe dwellin.i; of seieiice., ami xotir meril, in 
‘ cvi'i y discnssion, is adinitlid As snptM'ior. TltrMi;;h jmssc^ssin;; hitle xxoih.lly xxeallh, 

‘ yon are iieh in (reasiirt'd seimee. Wliep you niainlain a ( miiIiovimsx , xmi are .) 

‘ falcon ami yonr o]»iion<*iith an* as pijpMiis ; you snoin, lo speak xxilh as SlialVs month, 

* and, prompt in replxine, lo draw xonr ar;pihu*nfs from his mind. \N ho noxv e.in sax 

* dial the hraniui;; ol n.s .SVid//: Ihe son of Idris, ha^ bi;i*n lost, xxhen ym e.mlei lake to 

‘ li{;lil the ! path of diveclimi. Your kindness xxas so .;;real, dial I midd no.l ;;iv.- 

‘ x'ou’ snfti( i(*iil thanks, .'iiid il hml been bi'ller Ibi- lin^ lo absl.iin IV<im repixiuj; Jjf 

* imi /on r). xonr pardon; lor aiisxven*(i, (.oiiiidiipp in xonr kimliie^^s : iniriian tiatiiie 

. “!:> ear<>less and H'lleels mit. Von also did xxnni;; in seiidiii;; me a iioh* wliirh should 

‘ haxi' lieirn my first and inyiasl lille (d' i;lory, bnl, pieoeeiipi(*d l»y the laleOlsaiid Iht- 
‘ kindness of yonr messine;er,> J had not liun^ to learn il. by heai I. I hal. imle l oiild h;ix(‘ 

‘ justly claimed die merit of {;ivin;;diesh p(*rrnine to nmsk, ami of bein;; ih-posi|od in 
‘tin*, most exaUeil plae<* o1' Itondnr. I.et some poets depier lln*mselxe.-^ m Iheir xerses, 

' : yon ih‘piel yourself heller, than they in .yonr leyrniiif; and yonr piielrv. riio eai lli 
‘ is proud to bear you ini iU «siirfac(*, aiid.xvell may il i)e ptnml of ,a person sneh 

vrni/ ” . V* ’ . . • . 

Tlio' followinjj is rrlalod !>y (is-Suinaiii in hi.s when .‘;i\ iivj flie 

life of* Abu Ishak Ali lliri .Abiiiad llm .M'airiiit'iyah aUVa/di (I) ; ‘‘ lb* i Ih/i 
Alahnniyah^ niid'hict l>ro|lu*r. .liad jiiit a liirliaii and a siufjlc .<;liiii b(‘‘ 

so Avlini -.ojic of thcin wonl. oul, • (ho'ollu-r wjim to- 

‘‘ slay at Ikouc. 1 wont. KJ Stv'Jum. one day"— oontinlios.as-Sainani — ‘‘ami 



n^N KHALIJKAN’S. 


“ present lurii iiiv r'es|»ccls, iiiid 1 Iwni wjlh me- \Jli Ibu ai-flnsjiici al-ClIjJizyawi' * 

• ‘ the preaelier, wlien, «)n eiiieriiij' liis lu»uso, \vi“ tiiinul iiiiri wilhoiit any clollunjj > 
“ ;ii) iuir (2 lied round liis^uaisl. lit* be.j}>(!d oil us lo I'xniso luin for ' , 

“ aji|>earin;j in thal slale, and added^: ‘When \Ce wash Our elotlwfe, we are as 
“ ‘(lit; persotis \vhi)ni (lie kadi Ahu ’(^raiyih al-Tahaci descrilK^s in'ihft verse: 


'People when (Hey wash (he rolies iii.whieli (hey iJot'-k (Jit'mselvt's, take- iHe 

' hoiise (ill- a eloak till he- that washtHt has ihnie 'lii.-; tiisk.”' ‘ ' . ' i 


At-'rahari livt;d (o (he a;;e ol' one hiindret) ahd two, yeiii's,- widioni .yiy ‘ 
aheralion <•( deeav ol' Ids mental faculties ; - lit' eontiniied till his death. lo {;ive 

■ tleeisions oiv jioinis of law, (o-eoiTi'ef (Ins inislakes of ot.l>er jiU'tsi.'.4Dnsul(s, (n 
liiHil the thities of kadi at llajjltdad, ami »to ailtaid the .khalrl' wheii he wen( 

. '«)ul' hi siate. He studied -the law’al Ainul under (be fni,(it»|i, of Ahii, Ali ’/- 
•y,uj:'ijt {•V'jf (he disi i|)|e of Ihn al-K.a.ss,.aiitl he learned the Kujuluig of (lie Koran 
at Jiirpn from Ahn Saad al-Isinaili (4 and AhtV ’l-lvasim * IVao/’) Ihn Kajj [h). 
lie (hen |in*<ei'iled (o Vaisapiir, whtae he liiel Aim ’l-Uasail (.'I/fi/io/wtfwr/) aU ’ 
^h'lsarji.si ((>/, iimler whi.ini be sludied iui'ispriideiiee for four years. Front . 
(hence he renioted (u Mafjhdad, where he followed the eourse of leclhCes^jiveu by 
iln* .'iluiikli AUn Hamid al-lsfariiini. Ahn Ishak as-Shirazi was .a pupil of al-TahaCi’s 
and he. speaks of his mastc'C in the.se, terms : “Ilf all the men I evei' saw, not one' 

•‘• surpassed him in eonseieiitions ellorts to clear up jKiiiits of law' ;7^; in his scru- 
‘‘‘ pnloiis verilieatiiin of anthorilies, and in the jiisl ness of. his views'." He,e((in* . 
posed a ('oimiientai'v on al-.Muzani’s }lulihltis(ii and on .Ahn Ikikr.lhn ahiladdad » 
;d-,\lisri s ('uni. l|e wrote also a jji eJil niimher of works on (he. dofpha.s of' reli- 
j;ion, on the doctrines of the Shalite see(, on the points of eoturoyersy hetweeii tlu'^ . 
serfs, and on dialeeties. 'Ww' simikh Alin Isliak as-Shira'zi says: “ I followed his 
“ le,s.soiis witji .assidiiity for upwards of ten .ye:tr.s, and I aeted as a professor,^ 

“ with his aiuhoi’isatioii, for two Y» 5 n‘.s, dnrin." widt h 1 instrne.ted hisseholars* 
“ in (lie niosfpH' wlieie lie liiinself taii.;;hl. He then eotilkiwl to me the diree- 
“ (ion of his. whole class." He inhabited Rar^hdiid and aeled ns kadi in the. 
snimrh of Karklr on the decease of Ahi'i Ahd Allah ns-,Sainiari this pl,ice, he . 
roritiniteJ ii> hold till |iis tieaih. . He was horn al Anud A. If. .TiH (A.l). O/ilMiO), - 

■ and died at Haejlitlad mi Sfilurday, (he-20thof the first liabi, A. ll. 4.'iO(iMay,, A.D', 

1 ll.'iiS) ; Ihe next moriiiii.;',, he was inlerivd i,n the eenietery 5<t thcGaU* of'Hafh(/Wt 



ll(fr/j].. Tlu^ jniieral \tas said ovpi* luin in iht* jnnsqih* ol \.;ll-^^allsul•.-'-^ 

Wf liavr already inrniifninl :n0) dial 'J'nhuri means . fn 

, I fthdr^sian , , .yittfiil** wriueii witlf a Ic»n|j- is .tlic* name ol’ .a jjreaf eiiv, (la* 
nieU’Opolis of Tatoristun. . ’ 


‘ (I; Tin* iiiiainWhfl 'l'*U«i>9ii . iioi Afn) L^hfth iVn* of llui Klmliilwui li;ni* h — \Ji' Ibti Vlnna.i 1l.iV 

aldliis.iiii llni \lHii.1cf llm .il-lliisaiii llni AlaliUin^aU al-Yjiiili- i/n/ii . Va;»/ in lln- jM-nvin. .• of I .n v) . 

\m\s an rmiiiciif^tlnrior so* riif^n>-Sliari aii«l a An r»iM-r rmlor. lit* ('••mpuM'd a jininln r ••! \\i-rk> fn l|u'' 

law aiid the rrailil.ii.iis. His life wa.s spoilt iii llfo praefionVif «l<*v<nn.n an*l soli inoi\iili. n inn. .uuV ho .liod . 

-A. II. aai A. II. at. lhi!-.mo.nrs<*,\oht\-iijrlit.- His liKiriJMi;:^ as c.'iii.il lo liis p"otv. No haul liiatlV his 

sMitlics at Isji.ijiail.-— f'i/Vi/;. al-i'.ik. fol. til.' "lab. MS ,\n. 7 •:?. ini. l.'iT, rrrs»>. 

i2’ Si‘e pa;?!' -1, iuilo''Ji;.' *. ** . 

a Tlio Mdi Alih All al-lfa^an llm Alnhniiifimd ay-/ii|Aji, ojiO of tin* jinal jurist oiisnlfi i.f Aimil alnl ,in 
oniiiioiit iltiolor i>r llio sooi of .is-SlniJI,. was .t iintixi* of T.ib;ii'i>Uni. Hi* ormiposiMl sointi wnrks ..n jinlsprn- 
lieiioo aiitl.diod hoiwooii- A. II. ;|74I ( A. Ji. ilSili ainMlN). t iVit*. Vi.<-.S/»d/'. lab. til- Ink. \ 

Al«> Saaij Ihi^ son of Ahfi Hakr ahlsmaili, stt: juifte S’, sindiofl ninii'i hi' I'.ifhor 

ami hooanio .vArf/7./r'<kf ihn Shalilos in .rnrj.in. |t\ his profuiind kno\\|fd::o in jiii i.s|niidoiin*, doetiialt*: ihoi 
llio .Vraliio lan^ua^*?, anilliy lii's skill iUilrawiii^ tiji. hoiids, ho ohtainotl tho it*|niraiii>ii <d‘ heintf f hr 

t\t his timo. ’ M** oomposocf soup* works on. law, and d1otJ,A. II. .SWi iA. H. IOO:> r».. a^^od li.T ( /l/h. . 

rtS;.Wid^ * . ' • • ^ ' ’ . . 

ti'i Tho lifo of llni Kajj is ^i\ofi h^> Ihn hliallik.Aii. 

*.l‘e TIm' lii'o of al'MiK'itjisi \\ ill ho I'oiilnl in this work. *• . ■ . • 

(7', Lilorally: Aul oiio was more poilorl in IjithiA •ntj as a 'Iho irioairlii}: of ^Ins ll•lMi h/o . 

Won alr**ady (.*\p!aincd, 'll^lg^.201, ijoie Jh * ... ’ , ' 


II5\ li\USII\n THE <;n A.MMAPilW. 


AIhi 'l-llii.snii Tuhh'- titn Alinuid li>u llnlishad tva.s llie {'rcittt'.sl. «il . 

In.s in ; it in lliat liis fauiily lM‘!i»ii.;j«-d ori;;iiially l<>- 

llo- is llu;. aulhrtr oP sohh- in.slniVUv(. xyorks, jiai.lic^dai ly iIm: <-<d<*l»,’«l».d Muktht- 
'i[Qmn, or hilr»)dncty)n' (.o- f'riirrtniar, to Whirli Iti* j(diiud a coiiiinciiMrv-. '.ni-- 
i-tniniostul ulsd U f onrHTIf'nt.'lf yon" life .Jawtf/of.^7.->^;^jaji, and another oh . 

•It* *'^*''"* i #*'■ ^ ' 
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into mIh>si^ il aficnvanls fell; ealletl it, the Ttpilifi ai-CUiur/a. ('2). |l ’ 

pa'.siH'ti lirsi I'riMti liiiii (o liis diseiple Aha Aixl Alluli VIniiamiaad 1ll)n Karakat 
.;is-Sa;i(li ihr ;jr.]iiiiinai ian .iikJ jiliilolnjcr, wlic* h'placcd hini as a prolrs^ior; jt 
' I iIh*ii to ll)ii H:i)'alc;\(V (lisripic «lud siirressot*, ili(MjraHi?naiiaii \l);r Afii- 
liaiijii>ail Abd Allah Ibn IJai i, and iVoiii hiui lo his |)iipiraml\su(T^sst)r. Vli^^ {jram- • 
rnarian Miii 'l-llnsiin, who was ijriieraljy known hv ^he'opprohrioiis siinVniu* ol' 
'rhfdt ciL Fil (rJrphuHt's dt/n^ ), It is sialc*(l flial. fitHi of ihc>c poi;snns IcfcAr, 
to his rlisi iph; wiih iIm.v n‘n)innioiKla(inn <>r kiif|kin(j it rart'luHv.; and stndenis' 
rrc<p>i.\nllv f-iidi'avnniod fo ohiain h^avij In ropy it, hul wiihoni siir.rrss. IK his 
^l•ar»in.;; and Avrliinjjs, Ihh lVd>shad was Iii^jldy nsHiil* TI<* h(‘ld a' placr at tin* ^ 
(Jhanrcry-ollin*, al .Misr, and no pa|K‘r, wcnij ont. or ii wiihoiit hriiif; snhinit-. 
lyd to his rxannnalion ; ir hr prrrrivrd in 'it. a.ny.rault <)f (jraininar or pF S.*yh‘, . 
hr had il rrriilird hy-lhr « lork who wioir il oQl ; hjil.iF hr i'oiiiid il ronmi, h<* 
j;a>r his approval lo il and il was lhru.sriil oil* t(» its addr<\ss. Kor lids srrvirr . 
hr i('.<*r.ivrd salary Froiii il!r lirasiiry, wliirli was paid to him uKnilhly. Hr lillrd 
this po< 4 | |hr somo limr (/»/// ((/ if n/)),. It is said (hat In* was iiMliiord* 

if» ,do s«i From iIk? Followinij t irrnmsianre : Jh*in(;,ori'r di»y on thr roof oF tlir 
iiio,stjnr at Old Oairo with s<imr blliri’pursolis, rallii{j 9 n)Haliuii,ii ral.wrni o\rr 
^ • lo'ihJ^n ami (hryjjavr h a hit <d' mrat. Ihr atihnal look it rnt«» its month. ainl 
\yrhtoll, hilt soon rrlniiird ajjain, on wtdoh llu*y ihivw anpth(*r mors<‘l lo if., 
.Wl Tins it rarrird olf also, audit krpt jjoiyj; and rominfj a'grraf nnrniM'r oF timrs, 
arracli -^iF whirh it r(M*civrd rro.ni ihc'in anolh«*r l)iL‘ ,Slni<*k with this sinf;ii- 
lariiy, and knf)w in.'j ihal nosin.^lr I'arVonld rat all lhai fhry had given, ihey sus- 
|K*rtod stonrlhinj; exlraordinary, ar^l lolhnvrd the animal. Tliey. iluai sa\y it 
. rlainhri* over a wall oh ihr ro«d and go flown into ait riiiply plart* likr an, ahan-* 
dourd room. Thrrr ihry Foiind anollirr raT, 4)iit hliiul, f*aling oF ihr food which 
ha<l U'rn hronghi lo il and .srrlx*r*)ro il by its eotnpainoh. I'liey won? mnrlL 
sirnrk will* this,, and Ihii IJahshrLd said : Siner Goil has raused lids diiiiih aid- 
’ hml lo Ite serveil :in(l led l)y .'uiolfjcr fa),, and has uoi xvilhheld ,h;din il i(s ikmi- . 

-• risliimMil, huw eonki lie let a hiiiu'au beiiijj sfi'eh a's I um |)eiisli itf Inin/fer?’ 

• • ife iniMiedlalt'l) lirfike oll'all ilie lies )vl.i)eli*|iuuii'd liijn 10' th(;\v<)»’ld;’hc {jave iipliis 
" .p|iii:e, rerun, netui liis salary ait«l sluU liiiiiself liji irt jisdisjlubeiy where liepursHwl, ' ^ 
Ill's sJtidiea III die ('u)l lairilldeiici: ijial (iiid \vf)rjlfl,pi;uvi(fc for him. ’ llis fRiyiidiit 
. then lotik care nl' hint and siippi’iWed iiiiu till he diell. IJis dcalli' lu.ok’ phiec 
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ini till* of llii* lliini il;i\ of Rajah, A. U. - January, A.I), 107^ , iiiOhl 

Caini, and hr. was inU^rrril in fhr j^rralrr Kai-ala rfjnrtrrv. I lia\r visin *! 
Innih and llir dalr lu*iv .;;ivrn 1 look IVnm (In* sionr at flu* lirad nf liis .;jravr. Ih‘ 
raiiH? l)y his dralh in the* lollnwin.;; inannrr ; On r|nittiii|; tin* world, hr rollrrlrd 
Ills proprriv and sold it all, i^xrrpl ihosr arlirlcs whirh lu* ahs»»hi(rly iriptiiiul ; 
III* tlu‘U l(»ok lip hi.s ah(ul«‘ in an npprr iv»oin ^^hiir/u] nl’ ilu* niostpir (»!' Anirlhii 
al-Aasi, ni*, as it. is now c'allrd, nUldnn t-.liih {the (Vi! I/oay/o ). at C'dil (]aiii>. 
Onr! nifjhr, ht‘ W(*nl onl tin lln* roor <if ihr inos(|ni' and ha\in/j sliiniiilid t«n om* 
C\f ihr o|U'nin.;js srrvin.'j (hi* llir atlniissioii of li};hl into ihr tnltnior, Ik* h H 
thi‘Oii.;;ii, and ihr nrxl inoiniin; lir was 1‘oiind drad. — lUihslind is a ri'i>ian \\<ntl 
inriiidiii.<; thr idras of /Vo* and lmj)j)int\^,s . 


(I - a iicr liM‘S of Ihii iiM-Sarraj aij<l ii/>/;<jjaji will In' tiiiiiiii in this woik. 

2 This lith* inctiii.s ntift'S taken tn the tjavrv! ax attir. It hr faitluT i>ii. Ih.il Iliii 1l;ih'^h;ia Im'k 

up his if>i(lrnrr in the iiltir story, (»r r.'Mhrr in <i sriii'ill rnoiii on thr riiof of thr iiii>si|iir uf Amr. 

,:l: ‘I’his d(Mi\«iion dors not serin to In* perfonly rorrret 


TAinU IR^ AL-m SAhN AL KIll /Al. 

Ahu 't-'raiyili'rahir Ihn al-lhisaiii Ihii Miisahllin Rn/aik Ihn Mahan — 'or, as I 
liavr road soirirwlirre rise* : Rn/aik Ihn Asaatl ilm Radnxali, or, as I lia\<* roiiinl 
it in aiiollu*r placr ; Asaad Ihn /adan (soiue say^ Miisahl Ihtri'alha Ihn Rn/.aik. 
al-Khu/ai, snrrianii‘d. Zti 'UYarninain .was a inrinlu-r, hv adoption, 

t>f till* Irihr of Khiizaa ; his ^p'andfaf lirr Rn/aik Ihn !\lahaii liavinj; horn a nia- 
niJiniMrd slave of^ralhat al.-Talhaf al-Khii/ai (1), him who was so lii.'jidv iTlr- 
hrated for his nohleness of soul and his e.\eessi\i* lihiTality. T ahir was on«‘ ol 
al-Mainiiu's ablest supporters ; when that priiirewas roidin;;at Marw, lheea|iilal 
of Khorasaii, he revolted a^^ainst his hrollier al-Ainiii and dis|>atched Taliir, with 
an army, loattaekhiin at Raf;hdad,an rMm\ ofwhieh the hisforv is well known iX- 
Abu Valiya Alt Ibn Isa Ihn Mahan was sent by al-Ainin to repel T ahir, hut, in 
the battliMvIiieh ensued, he lost his lift^ Ibn al-A/iini ahllalahi {f/ie na/ier of 
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ytlepiH) ill: savh ill Ills llisloiy (Ikii aUAiiiiii sriil Ali llin Isa (hii Malian ai^ainsi 
'iViliir litn al-liiisain and that lhi*y c*niN>iinlrrrd al liai, >\li<'i'(^ Ali >vas slain on llir 
srv. iiih ol Shaliaii, A. II. P.Ja -.May, A. IJ. SI I) ; and al-'rahari, in Ids llisloi y, stales 
iliai lli<‘ l)alll(‘looli |il;nT in llir yearlllo, wilhoiil inai‘kin;j in \vhat monlli; l>iil 
In* llini >ays ; ‘‘ Ali was slain in l>altl(' ami 'l aldi* si*nl a ni<*ssi;n.;;(‘r lo Marw with 
lli(‘ news. 'I hesr Iwo jdaers air separaled l>y an inleival of ahoiit I wo iinmlred 
and lilly |iaiasaii,;js ; the express was on the wav (rom llie eve of Triday lilt Suii- 
<!ay inornin.'j ' — he doe*N not mention the month- ‘"and lie aijived with the 
dis|iatrh on Sunday. " — riirlher on, he savs : “Ali Ihri Isa went loitli IVoih 
ria,«;lida.[ mi th(^ srwiMith ol Shaliaii, A. II. lUo.” It is iherelore manilest. that 
11)11 aUA/imi has eoiilonrided the date of Ali's death witli that ol’ his depai-tiire 
IVom liaijhdad. Al-l'ahai i then says .* ‘“I'he mwvs ol‘ his (h'athai ri\ed al lia/^hdad 
‘‘ on Thursday the 1 nth oT Shawwal ol* the same v<‘ar.'’ It is thi*iiToie proliaiile 
that he lost his lile on the seventh or ninth of Shtnvwd! ^ and that the eopvisf 
wrote the name of this wmmwU Shtihatt, hy mistake; and, in that ease, he may 
•*102 have lelt Ha/jlidad in Sliahan as at-1'ahari has said, ami his d(‘atli may have taken 
pliiee in the moiitli of Shawwalor llamadan ; hut this, (>od knows l)(\st. Tahir 
then marclK'd towarils na;j;hd;id, lakiii.;j possc^ssion of all the plaees thi on.;;h w hieh 
he |)assi(l, and havin.;; hisiej^ed al-Aiiiiii in liiat eity, In* slew him on Sunday 
the t)ih ior tlie 'ith) of Sal'ar, A. II. iltS (()etolu*r, A.D. 811}). 1'his is iheaeivninf 
)ji\en hy al-I’ahari, hnt anothei' hi^lorian savs ; “'rahir sent, to al-Mamun, re- 
“ (pjeslinii; his |it'rmission to do as Im‘ j>leased with al- \miii in ease ht‘ took him 
prisoner ; hnt in re|)I> , al-Mamnn s(*nl him a shirt with no opeiiirnj in it I’m* 
“ the head : h\ this 'iVddi knew that he wished him lo he put lo death 'i), and 
“ he aeled ae(‘ordiii.;jly. Me sent al-yAiiiin's head lo Klmrasan ilia! it n)i.;jht he 
pic.M'ntrd to alMaiiinn, who was tlien fleeian*d khalif. AI-.Mainnii treated Tahir 
with jjreat respert lor the soineliiess ol* his counsels and the serviees whieh he 
had renden‘*l. W hen Taldr atUiiiied llie hei.;jhl ol’ his eminenee, soim* one 
said to him at l!a.;jhdad ; “ .May you well enjoy the rank Axhieh you now hold 
‘‘ and whieh none ol' your rivals in Khorasaii havi^ \)\cv ]*eaeln*d!” 'I'owldeh he 
replied : “‘That is whai l am iiiial>h* to enjoy, sinee 1 eannol. sei* thea.;p‘d females 
“ ol r»ri>lianj elindiiiijj up lo the roofs of their houses llial they may Jjet ;i sijjlit 
“ of me as 1 pass hy. ’ lie said this heeanse lie was horn at llushanj and had 
passed liis youth there; his {pandfather ftlnsrih liaviiijj heeii governor of that plain* 
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iuui ot IlcriU. 'IViliir w.is no| dhIv a l)r;nr sdlilicr, hut an rinjani srli(»lar d'. 
A'x liiMvas onr day niakin;r an r\riirsi(»n in his liai jjr />// ///<* 7’/^'//^) al Ha-'jlnlad, 
iln* pnri Alnkaddis Ihn Sail! al^Klialnki wriii li» nirri him al lln* landinfj-pkMT 
and said ; ‘‘Onnir! will yon 1 m‘ jdoasrd lo hrarst»im‘ vi*rsrs ol’ m\ romposiiiiin 
- I-^rl Us ha\'t* ihfin, ’ said hi*. I hr jM>rl fhni irrilrd ihrsr linrs . 

I woiidrv hi.ivs Ihr hark ol Ihr son ol nl-lliisain <*:in i‘S(‘:i|m‘ iVoni sinkin;; ; — ainl may 
il inrvi I Im* siihinei\*|[rd ! ll is |ilar(*d hrl\vi*i*ii hvo M*as; om* oT llinii .#/ sm uf tfrnt ■ 
is upon it, and Iho ollior is lu'iiratli it. I wondn 1 ioa\ its planks, nn hi’in;; 
inuclinl 1)\ liis hand, do not shoot out Iravrs and llowtus. 

Givi* liini ilirrr thousand dinars/ said 'iViliii*. — ‘‘ tiivr mr iiii‘rr, said Ihn 
Saili, “and you shall havr niorr vrr*srs.” “ I haM* ;;ol. rnoiijjli, ' rr|»li»*d ’r.ihir. 
— Similar lo this arr ihr I'olInMin.;; wrlUlnriirrl vnsrs addrrssrd hv a pool lo a 
man in hi.;di station who had si't out on a vo\aor ; 

lirii hi* i'liiharkod on tho soa, I iinphnrd lit'd ANith linniilitA and said : ‘Ml thou 
“ whoso liouiitA caiisrtli Ihc hn.vzrs lo Mow I Irl {;<*nrrosilA ilow IVnin his hands ( tis 
^^nhutulant) as tho A>avrs of tin* oi-oaii ; prrsorvr him rnmi daii;n*r, and lot llio 
“ Avavrs of Ihr ort'an bo [snutotK likr his hand 

When 'iVdiir was hrsirjjiiijj Ikip/idad, hr round hiinsrll in wani of monry and 
wi’olc (or S(»nir lo al-Mamnn. Thr prinrr, in rr|)lv, sriil him a Iriiri addrrssrd 
to Klialid ilin .lilawaih iho/v/V//;, rripirsliri?’* him to lend thr siiiii whirh 'iVdiir 
rripiirrd; this, liowi*\rr, Khfdiil rrliisrd to do. On lakin.;j r»a;;)idad, 'laliir 
raiisrd Khalid lo hr hroiio/it Ik lorr him and dri'larrd (hal hr would makr him 
dir hv thr worst of doaihs. On ihis, Khalid odori il a laiv i* sum lo sa\r his 
lilr, 1ml Jiis |)ropo,sal was irjrrird; lir lhi*n said: “I liaM* rom|iosrd somr vrr.si*.s ; 
“ hrar ihriioand al’irr lhal, do whai yon will. ' Tahir, who was loud of porirv, 
n'pli(*d: “ Lrl ns havr ihrin and Klialid rr(*ilril ihrsr linrs ; 

.\ lalroM, (hry say, orirr iiirt a spnnow of lln* plain, drivrn into dan{p'r by tin* do- 
rm* of fair. Ill* dartod on it anil was sfrikin;; it ilown witli Ids Avtii{;. Avln ii it said: 
“ I am not a lit i[iiarry for one like ihrr: r\rn aviti* F roasted I should ho a dospirablr 
“ morsel.” Thr lian;ddy falron, iull of {jrnrriMis pride, ronirinnod ids prey, and tin* 
sparrow then rsrapiMl. 

Tahir approved the vrrsrs and parcinnrd liim. Hr. had hiil orir f*vr, and this 
indiK*rd Amr Ihn liana, whose lire shall Im? i;ivrn lain*, lo ronipost* on him lids 


V rrsc : 
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0 ihoii .'unhidoxlor ! llioii hast an 170 hm little, and a hand loo ninnh 

.Vio Isinail Ihri Jai ir al-lhijali was assiduous in his jiraiso of IVdiir, and the latlor, 
liavirifj hren lold that tlio vorsrs Ismail addressed to him were hy some other 
poet, n'S()l\e<l on jmlliii}; liis talent I*) llie lest, and said : ‘‘ Make a saiiie on me." 
'I’liis he refused to do, iuit heinjj foreed nl len.'jlh hy iVihir's insisliiij*, he wrote 
flown (7' and hander! to him tlie followiiijj verses; 

1 ^^ee lliee with hot one <we, ainl that eye seeth hut little. Since thou hast lf>sl mie, 
then shouldsl tind soiim* persnii to answer for the sah;ty of the fdher; tor I am certain 
that thon will soon have to feel thy way. 

Ti’dni*, liaviiifj read llies<‘ lines, warned liim not to repeat fliem and tore the 
|i:ip('r. \\'hen al-Mamun ohlained the so\eri‘ippi pr)\ver on the death ol‘ liis bro - 
ther al-Amin, he wr<de from Khorasan, wliera* he was rc'sidiioj, to Tahii* ll)n 
al-llusain who was (ln'ii at Ha;»hdad. In Ins hdter, hi‘ direett'd liim to (jive ii|) to 
aUllasan Ihn Said — iIm' p<‘rson of whom we ha\r* spoken U)S, — all the eoiiri- 
tries whieh he hail snhdned, namely : Arabian and l\»rsian Irak, l"ars, ahAhwaz, 
Ilija/, and ^elnen, after whir h he was to proeied to ar-llakka and assnme the 
(jrnernment of Mosul, Mes(»|)o(amia, Syria, and the West ( utKl JSUrfh 

'I'liis hap|KMied towards the elose of the ye.ai* lOS (Aii}>iisl, A. I). SI V . 
rin* partieiilars <if Tahir’s [iroireedinjjs are very numerous (and dud he found in 
iiny t)f ' the worhs on p;ener(U ln\story), \\'e shall /jive thi‘ life of hi> son Ahd 
Allah and of hi> /jramison Ohaid Allah, 'rahir was horn A. 11. 1 oil A. I). T] 
and died on Safindax, llie *J'ilh of the kitlei’ Jiimada, A. II. ‘JOi ( Xovemher, 
A. I). S'J*J at Mai w. “ Al-Mamun had r'onferred on him thf‘ /joxernijienf f>r 
Khorasan, where ln' arrived in the month of the laliro- IVahi, A. 11. ‘JtHi 
I St'plemher A. I>. SV?I some say, "JOo. lie ehose for his litMitenant his son 
'ralha;" sneh are as-.Salami’s (S; words in his liislory of the (jovernors of 
Khorasan. Another writer says: ‘‘ Tahir renonneed his alle/jiaiKH^ (o al-Ma- 
muri, wlio learned the eireumstaiice from letters forwarded to him hv post 
‘‘ from Kliorasan. 'Ibis intelli/jence alarmed him exeeedin/jly, hut the next 
d.»\ he n^eiMved ollu.*r dispaudies, hy whieh lie was informed that Tahir f(*ll 
ill of a fever after his revolt and had been found ih'ad in his bed.*' Ilaniii 
Ihn al-Ahha.s Ihn al-Mamiin relates the folhovin/]; eircnmsiaiiee in his History; 
IVdiir went om‘ day tf» ask some favour from aUMamiiii; the |)rince {{ranted 
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il and then ut‘pl till liis ryrs ^v^ro drowiu^d in l 4 *ars. ‘ (Inininandfi n| iIh 
‘M aif.ldiil ! said 'IVdiir, ‘ why do yon wri*|) Ahiv (i«nl nr\rr raiiM* \nii [^^ 
‘‘ shrd a (i*ar! Tin* uiiivrrsc nli<‘ys yc»ii, and \«»ii lia\n nhlaiin'd vnur iifmnsi 
“ wislu's. — M \\aN*|> lint, n‘{)li(‘d tin* kliaiiT, * ^‘l■(»nl anv humiliation wliich max 
hay' hefallrn inn, nnillu'r <lo I \\iM*p trom jjricl’, hnt my mind i^ ncxor Inu* iVnm 
naivs.’ Th(‘S(‘ words /javr jjiral iiiinasinnss In Tahir, and [•)// n litinL: hr said 
tn llnsain, (hiMniniirh who wailed at ihn door of tlir khalir's prixalr a|»;ii i hk iiI : 

I wisli yon \n ask ihr (annmandrr nl' llir faithrnl why In* wrpt nn sn in;; mr. 
Mr thru st'iif him 0114* hnndn'd l.hmisami dirhims. Smm* (inn* allt'i wariU, whrn 
al-^lamnn was alnm* and in a .;j(hmI hiiiiiniii*, llii'^ain said (n him . “ \N li\ did 
“ y«ni weep wIh'ii Tahir raim* In sir xnn ? What is that ii» xmi.*' ii pliril- 

tin*, jirimr.-- “ It madt* im* sad to sir >ini wrrp,” answria ci (hr rimiirh. “ 1 shall 
1(*ll ymi (hr irasoii, hnt il* yon rvrr allow it to pass yniir lips, I shall ha\r xnnr 
lirad laki'ii oil. - (), niv masirr! did I rxir disrlnsr an\ oT x mii- ‘ rrrrls * 

— ‘‘ I was ihiiikin;; of my lirntlicr Miihammad ^ai«! llir kli.ili!, 

“ ami of the, misforlimc wliiHi Itofcl him, so llial I was ncarlv rlinkcl wiih 
“ \vr(*piii.;j ; hnt Tiihir shall not rsrapr mr ! I shall makr him IrrI what hr 
will not likr.'' llnsain jrlatrd this to I'ahir, who immrdiairlx loilr oil' ir. 
Ahmad Ihn \hi Khalid (11} and said to him: 1 am not |)arsimoninns in mx .;;r;i 
liindr, and a s<*rvirr rrnd<*rrd t(» nn* is iirxri lost ; rontrixr in h.ivr mr n - 
moxa*d axxay IVoin al-Maim'in/' — I shall; ' irplird Ahmad; mmr in mr 
lo-morio\v-moiiiin.;j." Hr thru rodi* olV to aUMamun and said ; ‘‘ I xxa- 
not. ahir tn slirp last ni.;jhl." — “ \\ liy sn/*' said (hr khalil. - llrransr xn.i 
have (‘iitriistod (Hiassaii (10) witli tin* .<;oYc*rnnii'nl of Khnrasan, and his l‘l•irlMls 
“ an* vrry rr\v(l 1); and I Irai* that ruin awaits him.' — ‘‘ And wiimn dn xon 
tliink a prn|rr p«*rsnii for il?” said aUMamnn. — ‘‘ 'rahir,” ir|)lird ll>n \hi 
Khalid. — Ih* is amhilions (T?;,” olisrrvrd (ho khalil*. — “ I xxill answri* lor his 
rmulnot said (hr Othrr. Al-.Maimin ihrn si*iH lor 'iVdiii', and namrd him .;;o- 
vrriior of Kliorasan on (hr spot; hr madr him also a prrsnil ol a ninurli whom 
hr had bn)n{jht ii|), and to xyliom hr had ju.st givrii orders to poison his new masln 
if hr roinarkod any lliin.‘j suspicious in his rondnot. A\ lirn 'I'ahir was solidix 
rstahlislicd in his fjov(*rnmrnt, he erased makin;^ \\\i\ khofbtti for aUMa'mtin , 
this event is related in (hr folloxviiijj terms hy Knithnm Ihn Thahit, tin* dim ioi 
of the post esiahli.shmrnl. in Kliorasan: “ Tahir inounird (In* pulpit on I lidax, 
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and |ironoiiii<'(‘d the lihothn ; wlicn he came to the part in which the khalir's 
natiie siionld )m‘ iiieritioned, lie stopped short. A despatch was iiumcdiatcly sent 
“ oil l»y i‘.\pr«-ss to inrurni al-Muinun of the cireunistancc, and the next morning, 
“ Satiinlay, Tsihir was found dead in his btjd. A six^ond despatch containing 
“ this inieiligonce was forwarded to al-Mainiin. On receiving the packeVcon- 
laining the lirst dis|iatch, he called in Ahmad Ibn Abi KhMid, and said : * Go 
“ ‘ immediately, and bring him here as you promiseil to do.’ lie even insisted 
that he should set out that very day, and it W’as with great didiculty that he 
“ coiKsenled to his remaining another night. The following day, the second 
despatch arrived, bringing the news of Tahir’s death.” It is said that the 
einiuch administered the poison to him in some sauce. On his death, his son 
'I'alha was nominated hy al-.Mainun to the government of Khorasan; but some 
say that hi* was merely appointed to act as thi' lieutcnantoF his brother Abd Allah 
Ihn Tsihir (whosi* life we intend to give). Talha died at Balkh, A. II. 2G1 (A. D. 
S28-1) . — Din'erent reasons have Ikto a.ssigiied for the origin of Tahir’s surname 
Zi( 'l-yamiiinin (antfm/i’.r/er) ; some say that in the liatllc with Ali Ihn Mahiin, 
h(^ smote a man with a .sword which he wielded in his left hand, and cut him in 
two. On this a poet .said ; 

When you strike a foe, each of your hands is a ri{;ht hand ! 

It was then that al-.AIaindn gave him this surname. Ilis grandfather IVIusab 
Ihn Rn/aik was secretary to Stilaitnan IbiiKalhir al-Khnzai, the chief of the Ahha- 
side nn'ssion. Tie expressed his thoughts with great elegance, and one of his .say- 
ings was : How indispensable for a kdtib is a mind hy means of w'hii'h he may 
reach the highest rank, and a disposition which may lead him to the acquisition 
“ of nohic qualities, and a generous pride, which may .preserve him from moan 
“ d«‘sires and base behaviour.” — JiiLshtmj is a tow'ii in Khorasan, seven para- 
sangs from Herat. — Khatuki means belonging to Khaluk or Khaliikay a well 
known Arabian tribe (HI). — Al-Hiisain Ihn Musah, Tahir’s father,' died in Kho- 
rasaii, A. H. 101) (A. H. SIA-h); ai-iViruniiii attended his funeral, and sent a 
ine.ssage of eonsolation to Tahir, who was then in Irak. 


II Ibii Kbiillikjin .spoaks again of Talhat iit-Talliai in iht* life of Ahcl Allah Ibn TAliir. 
';2i SiT any of llic wH^k^ on Mosliin liUlory under ilie year 195 of llie Hijra. 
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(3) Spo fiagc 174, note The historian Ibii iif-Aztml niiist have \^ritti'n subsequently to A. II. «’i‘27. .is 
he ineiitioiis that Zinki attacked Damascus in that year.— (Zutu/nf al II alnU, MS. No. 728. f. 1l>0. r 1. nil. 

(4) A shirt \i-ithout an opening for the head ronid not be of any use except to cover a body viilhoiit a head 

(5) Correct the Arabic text and read *. 

itV) Meaning by this that he deserved l<» have his hand cut off for robbery. 

(7) This he did lest the. company might hear the verses. 

(8) This iustorian’s names arc Abi^ 'ITlusain All Ibii Ahmad as-SaI.Mni. 

(9) See page. 20, note v9'. 

1 10) (fhn.sslin Ibn Abbiid was appointed go\ernor of Sind by al-MAmiin, A. II. 213.'’-- (Ibn el-Athir 

(11) Literally: “ He and his could cat up the head between them.” St?e Treytag's Proverbs of aUMaidaiii, 
tom. 1, p. 73, No. 189. 

(12) Literally: ** lie is hungry.’' 

(13) Ibii KhallikAii might have mentioned from which of the great Arabian stems lh<* trihe of Khali'ika 
branched off. Thai it was not well kituu n, is proved by the silence of the best genealogists. 


SAIF AL-ISLAiM TOOHTIKIN. 

Saifal-lslain (^the sword of Jslaniisin') Wm ’1-Fawaris Tc){»hllkin, llu? son of 
Aiyul) 11)11 Siindi Iliu IManvaii (1), and siirnanu'd al-Malik al-A/.i/. Zaliir ad-din 
{the ^reat prince, supporter uj' the faith) , hold iho sovemijnly of Yonion. VN'hon 
his hrolhor, the snitan al-Malik an-lSasir Sak'ih ad-din hocanie inaslor of Kjjyi)!, ho 
sent his otlior hrolhor Shams ad-l)a\vlat Turan Sliah — him whoso lifo hii.s boon 
{jivcii, page 28 '»•, — lo l.ak<‘. po.sscs.sinn of Yomon. Thai prince {jol iho {jivalor pari 
of the country into his power, hut then returned from it, as wo have alroady mon- 
tioncrl. In the year 577 (A.D. 1181-2) the sultan sent thilhor Saif al-lslam, who 
was a man of courage and generosity, noted for his taloiils as an admiiiisiraior 
and his justice as a governor. His bounty and bonorioonoo drew pools ahoiit 
him from the most distant land;^ and amongst the rest Ibn Oiiain of Damascus, 
whose life will l)c found in this w'ork, and who came to celcliralo his prai.sos in 
some brilliant kosidtis, which procuroxi him rich rewards from the prime’s UIk!- 
rality. The favour of his patron then enabled him to acquire a large forlimo, 
and he left Yemen with his riches : On -arriving in £gypt, which was now undor 
the rule of al-Malik al-A/iz Inuid ad-din Olhman, the son of SalMi ad-din, In* .Vio 
was obliged by llie clerks of the Alms-Olfico lo pay the legal alms (2) on ail iln- 
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iiKTcliaiulixt' 'which he had hrou^'ht wilh him. This induced him to compose 
the followitij; verses : 

All the persons named al-Aztz [the great) are not worthy of such a title; it is not 
i‘very lliunder-cioud which brings with it a genial shower. How different is the ron- 
duct of the tw'o Aziz — one bestows alms, the other takes them. 

Saif al-l.siain died on the i9th ofShawwal, A. 11. (St'ptcmher, A. D. 1107} 
al al-Mansiira, a city founded hy himself in Yemen. lie was succeeded in his 
fjovernmeiit Ity al-lNlalik al-lNIoi/./. Fath ad-^in Ismail, the prince for whom Abu ’I- 
(ilianaim Miisallam Ihn Mahmud Ihn ISima Ihn Arslan ash-Shaizari {native of 
Shaiztir in Syria) coinjiosed his j^jdib at-Atfiir wu Ghardih al-AWthdr, 
{wonders oj travel and singular narratives), a work contiiining a copious 
account of his travels and much information rcspi'cliuj' [the e/ninent) men (whom 
he had met). Al-lzz Ihn Asakir (3) .says that Saif iil-Islam died at llamra (-1), 
a town in \ emeu, and Ahu ’l-(.ihanaim, the writer alxtvu mentioned, states in his 
Jamhnrat al-Jsldni zdt an-Nathri wa 'n-Nizdm (ft) {collections respecting 
Islnmism — or Islam — containing pieces in prose and verse), that the death of 
Saif al-lsliun took place at Taizz ((»), in the colle^je of which town he was in- 
terred. lie then adds: llis son Fath ad-diii Ahu '1-Fida Ismail was slain in 
‘‘ the month of Rajah, A. II. .'iOS (April, A. D. 120‘2), at Aji, a place situated to 
“ the, north of /ahid (7). Fath ad-din was succeeded by his brother al-.Malik 
“ an-iSasir Aiyuh (H).” — Ahu ’l-Ghaniiim, the. author of this work, was versed 
in polite literature and had a balcnt for poetry; he was still alive A. II. (517 
i^A. I) 1220-1), hut he died in that same year or in one of the years ensuinjv. 
His father Ahu ’ih-Thana Mahmud was a {;rammarian, and profes.sed that art in 
the Mosque {jdmi) at Damascus. The hdjiz Ihn Asakir makes mention of him 
in the {;rcat History {of Damascus), and Imad ad-din says in the Khartda that 
he died .A. II. .^)t>.5 (A. D. 1169-70). Sharaf ad-din Ihn Unain relates that this 
Mahmud recited to him the following lines of his own composing : 

Tlioy pretonil that the k'e requisite in winter are many (0), but it is not a falsehood 
to sa) that there is only one.. When you have the k of kis [moneg-bag), you have them 
all; ill the wild ass is fimnd every sort of game (10). 

— Toghtikin is a Turkish name. 
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,t 1 In* lifi* of Viyi'ih ln’i'ii |i. -i.'l. 

i Tin* .iliiis ;ir.* ;i pio|»ri l> l;i\ of cw., ,in,l .1 !ia!l' pi-r n-iil. 

•M I'his is ill t»n* iii.ii^iii (if th«‘ .iiitouM.-ipli .mil not in tin* .inilnn s liaiid. - I m Astlkir I sliolilil na l 

nl-Athir. 

'S liiwii of al-llariira lay biMwfi'ii JnMa aiitl 

Tin* las! wunl of tills liilr is A\rilli'ii JJ-? in tin* i)ii;;iiial inaniiNn ipt .iiid in llir liaiulwi iliii^ o\' Mm 

kliallikaii liiniM'll. All iIh* uIIht MSS. ha\i* nttrtn . aaIhi Ii is nlll•ll^l‘*>tl\ a laiill as tin* liisl ii.irl of tin* 

I 

lillr shmilil I'liyinr with llir srcmn]. 'Iliis aaiuK, \\lii«‘li is iml imlirpil |)\ llajji Khalifa, w.i' |m'iIiiI|i< .1 paiic 
ixyri<‘ on llir jniiirf Saif nl Islam. 

«> I'aizz, as it is wriltrii in I lie Vartlshl. is tin- I'aas nf tin* ^a/rllriTs 
7 Zahht is tin* samr rit'i as tin* /vhitl nf tin* jia/iM 11 * 1*1 s. 

•S A fiilirr ai'cniiiil of lln*si* iiriiirr** will In* foiiiitl in .InlianiiM'irs llislnritt Yt’tnamr, p. l.'Wti'l sim|. 

11 I his alluilr.s to a nnipli* of mts^s ('onipos(*(l liy lliii Snkkara, anil iiisrilril h) al-ll.iiin in his iwriilx 
filth Mak()ma Sit Mi* Sa< \ 's rililion, |i. 2(i2.> 'I'lirii- nii*.inin:; is ni*arl'i as fnllnws; M'inirr is Ciiiin* ami I 
Inni* (nr it si'x'ii thint.'s ri‘i|nisi(r whrii wrt wrathrr kiTps iin* \\ ithin ilonis : thrv air: kihn siiriin , 
inirsi* . stuvi*,. n Inis riip of wim*. aftrr sanw kahilh roastnl meat see l.anr's Mmlmi I'lfffpliaa^. 

v.l. p. 1st) , a plump kass j;irl , .iml a kisfl ‘warm ro\i*riiif! . ’I'he kuss Hi 1 uni ijiiiitiilr was fieipienlli 
ilesi>;nati*(| hy tin* nn*tiin)ni) of tin* si.rth kiif M- htlf as-Sihlisa,. 

10 rin* Aral* hnnlrrs ninsiilrrnl tin* llrsh of Ilir wild ass as pii feiahh* to that of , ill oihei animals, he 
raiisi* it had tin* fiislr and ipialitirs of omta soif of jiaiin*. .'I'lir i'\pii‘ssion itself is |iio\ ei hiail\ i‘nipl<>M‘d !•> 
ili'si^nale a sin^lo olijert whirh can icplacc a niinihcr of others. 


\S-SAMII \\\\ III //Ik. 

Ahu ’l-r»ltar;M TalAi Ihii Iln/'/ik, siiriianit'd ;il-M.'ilik ;is-S;Mili ( ///r rntiiaii^ 
>\.isa vi/irid l'-;jy|»t. If<’ Ik'mI Imm'ii ori.;Mn;illy (*nf nistrd llu* ;;<i\ fi n 

infill til' Alui)v:i It.'iiii Klio.sil), ;i plarf in llif |)rovinff nri.l|i|ifr l*-;jy|»l. .Vr//>/), Iml 
«m lilt' ass.issiinilinn nl' ;i/.-/i'ilir Lsinail : Sff liis lilc, fHt^r ^ llif idlit fis nl (In* 
pol.ift* .sfiii In rt‘f|iifsl liis o.s.si.slaiiff iijjiiiii.sl .\l)l)As anil liis snii !\asr, llii* aiillinis 
nl llial friiuf. lit* iiiiriiftlialf I V |irnfft:.tlfd In Cairn al iIm* lifatl <il an innni'iisf 
iiiiilliCndt'^ nl' Arabs I’rniii llif dfsfpl. On liis appmarh, Ahha^ and Ids snii llt‘il 
with llitdr pari isans, an)nii;;sl wlinin wasO.sania llm Alursliid IIm Miinkid^ w Im harl 
bcfii a sliairr in llirir jjiiill ;st.v his lil'f, 17 7). Salih llif n iiiadf his f nlry intn 

t^aii’n and hfiiijj a|)pniiilfd vizir In (jhr hhnHj . al-l aiz, lif htH-aiiif ihf ahsnlnlt* 
iiiasItM' nC llui slalc and din clnr of llir ipivfrninfnt . This Innk pla<N‘ tm llif 
PJlh nf llif lirst liahi, A. 11 . nVJ ^fuiif, A. 1 ). Iln'i). — Ih* was rniiiifiil hv Ids 

.s:i 
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personal mrrij, pi’ofnsr in his (Idiialioiis^ a<*rrssil>l(‘ hisiiilors, a |ja(roii 

Id iii(‘ri lah'iil, and a .;p)dd porl. I liavr ivad his odiirck'd poclical works 
rdrinirijj lw<» \dhiinrs, IVdiii whirh 1 look lln* rolldwiinj passajp\s ; 

r»rili lldw nfloii docs lime set before ns its vieissiliides, that they may serve for our in* 

striK'tion ; \et we turn away and heed them iml. We forijel that tlie hour of death 
must (Mime, and wo nevcu' think of it till our maladies remind us. 

Then* was a youth whose sh*iider form and f)Iiani waist seem(*d, from their move • 
ments Id have aefpiired a porli«»ti nf (In* inlo\ieaiioii which liis eyes slied around. Ills 
;;1ain'es wen* sd pi*iietratin{; dial, in the morn of bailh*, I mi;;lit have drawn them from 
their eyelids to si*rve me as a sword. “ The musk of that I e\elaim<*d, “has 

“ liaeed a double olif 'J) on his ilieek, and not a double Mm J) (I) It is not 
“ down which s|)reads over his cdieeks, but the locks of his hair which have broken 
“loose." Ihhold wilh wonder a sultan whose jnsliee is nniv(*rsal and who himself 
siilfeis from the lyranii) of love Ily Allah ! were it iiol (hat lli;;hl is a shameful 

word ami shameful in ils(*lf, I should have tied to him for prot(*etioii a{;ainsl his o>vn 
cruel I y ‘I;. 


I'lie eelelirated '[ireaclier and native of Dainascns Abu '1-ITasan Ali Ibn Ihraluin 
Ibii Naja Ibn (dianaini ab Aii.sari (Icsrciulcil J'vnw nnv of the /Insdrs), a tneniber 
df the ilanbalile .seel, and snrnained Zaiii ad-diii {the ornament of rrltginn^j but 
.;fenerall\ kiidwn by the appellation of Ibn >Jiijaiya, fjiv(»s tbe followinjj veises as 
the |)i‘ddnction ol Talai Ibn riii/./.ik, and nn^nlions that, wlien lii^ was in T^^vpt. 
lln^y wio'i* recited tobiin by ibeir author: 

Your hoary ajje has cast off the dark tint of youth, and Ihe while falcon has settled 
in the iie.st of ihe crow (V;. You slumber in apathy, but mistbriune is awake and the 
loolh of aflliclion will wound \ou and not lie ri'pcdled. How can you preserve the 
(n*asiire of }oiir life if you sipianderil awa\ uiicounled? 

rbe poet \b(l Allali Ibn Asaad snrnained al-Aliiliaddab a natiAe of Mosul, 
blit an inliabitaiil d( Kinessa, celebrated (in* ])raises dfas-Salih Talai in a poem 
rluinin^; in A’, and bripiniin;; (bus : 

Will it not siifliec you that I perish under your correction ? You only punish me for 
the e\< ess <»f the h)vi* I bear you h). 

It is an ^•\cellcnl Zv/.v/VA/ and i‘\prcsses in these lines tin* drift, of tin* anllior : 

Why then be aiijp v if secret foes say I have forf|[o(len thee? knowest tliou not that 
I can never l’or«;et thee? May thy IViendsliip be Avilhhehl from me if what they say is 
true, am!ma\ my thirst be iie\er (pieiiehed by tin* {;enerosily of the son of Kuxzik! 



laor.HAiMiicAL iiir/noAAUV. 


(i.) » 

\\ (.‘IT I not a(rai*l of l('ii|r|hiMiin.;|[ fliis ai*lic*li' loo imirh, I slionid li'.insi'i ihr 

liiTC tlio rutin* porin, wliirli is Itotli loiijj and insinuiivr On ilir cKmiIi uI* 

al-l’ai/, who was siiiTrrdi'd hy al-Aadid, as-Salili not only r(»ntinii(‘d to hnid thr 
\i/irat, hni was lri*atcd hy tlir new klialil xvith .;;r(Mt(*r hononi' than cvir ; lie 
man ird liis danj^lilri' to al-Aadid w liom lir htdd in romplrtr snhjrriion ainl a 
prisonrr (/’// du* pal(tce\^ and, s(‘dii(Td h\ loiijj prosperity, In* ne.;di‘rt«‘d the 
piTeaulions of priidi'iiec*. Fati.;pit*d at leiijjth with his ihraldoin, the piiine 
deyised a plan a;;'ainst his yizir s life, and lonned a (‘onspiiaey lor that |.ni pose 
with the |)ortion oT the iTfjnlar ti‘o(»ps railed the* ylulml (n-Htii jlu- .so//.v tt/ /In 
slfrjfln^nl) (H , These men were li» remain eoneealed in a part ol* the palaee 
whieh h(‘ indiealc'd, and on lh(‘ |)assa.;;;(* id' aS'Salih, eithei’ hy day oi* hy iii.‘;hl, 
tisey wi'r<‘ to kill him. 'They lav there in wail, and as tiu* vi/.ir was ahoiit leavin.'; 
the palae(*, (h(‘y rose to attack liini, hut lh(‘d(»oi‘ lhroii.;^h which they hail to pas^ 
was locked hy the mislakt* oi one ol the hand whilst end(*av(»iii‘iiu; !<» open it, 
and their desi.|jri was ituis frustrated for that iii(;;hl ; (iod liaxin.;; had some* moii\e 
lor allow inj> their intended yi(*tim to lixe a short time lon|M'r. Am»lher da\ 
they |iost(‘d ihemselyes in their pla(M‘ of coneealmi ril, and, wIkmi as-S;'dih en- 
tered lh(' palaiM*, lh(‘v sprim;{ upon him and cr>ver(‘d him with wounds, some 
of them in the hc‘ad. I'Ik* alaiin was immediately .<;iven, and tiu* |)t‘isons whf» 
had accom|)anied as-Salih came in to his assislamT and sh*w tin* miirderi'i's. Ili‘r»ri7 
was carrie<l hone, the hlood l]owiii.;r from his wounds, and lu* di(‘d tin* same 
day, Monday, IVhh llamadan, A. II. r)r»(> Seplemh(‘r, A. I). Ilhl . Mis hirih 
was in the year Vdo .\. I). I l(M-*2 . The pelisses of investiliin* W(‘re iIh'Ii horne 
ro his .son Ahn Sliiija al-\adil Midii ad-diii Hii/./ik, him orwhom we ha\(‘ s|Kd\eii 
in lli(‘ life of Shawar, 008. He thus he(*aine xi/ir, mi 'Tiiesdax, the dax 

after his father's death, and ree(‘iv(‘d the honorary till(‘ (d’al-Aadil an-\asir yf/tr 
jn.s/^ /Itr pro/rf/f)/'). Tin* juriseonsidt Omaral ah^anlani lainenl(‘d the death of 
as-Salih in a hm/j hastda eoinmenein;^ thus ; 

Is th(M‘0 in that nsscMiihly a person well informed to xvhoni I may apply ? lor the ;,Met 
1 fc(*l has troubfed and expelled my rea.son. 1 have heard a riiiiHMir whic h iiiaKi’s iin* 
envy the deaf, xvhieli shocks him xvho hears it and strikes dumb liini wlm relates il. 
tlan I have an ansxver to encoiirat^e my hopes and make the truth (»f this fatal mws 
appiMi' less probable than its lalsehood? The a.sp(*c't of lhiiij;s only increases my fears ; 

— I see the throne sol out, but IhmvIio tilled it is absent! lias he retired [tinirvhj /•n- a 
timr) and left his son to replace him, or has ho depart(‘d never to return ? I see sad 
ness upon all fac(?s such as shows that the faci*s {rhiof:i af the liiuqdtnn are orr)li;. ;r d 
by his loss. 
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It contains also this passage : 

Leave me I this is not the moment for weeping! Later our tears shall descend as the 
dew an*! as the showers. Suspect not the sincerity of my grief; that shower [of gene- 
rosity] in which I placed my hopes has been dissipated from over me. >Vhy should we 
nut weep him and deplore his loss, now that our children are orphaned and bereft ? 
.Vfter a life of beneficence he has vanished from our eyes ; O that I knew the fate which 
God reserves for us I Shall your guest, the stranger whom you protected, find still an 
honourable treatment and be induced to remain, or must his baggage be packed up 
fur a prompt departure? 

Salili was interred at Gain) in the Palace of the Vizirat founded by al-Afdal 
Slialianshah, whose life we have given, page 612; but on the I9lh of the month 
of Safar, A. II. 557 (February, A. U. 11152), his son al-Aadii Ciiused the body to 
he taken up, and having placed it on a bier, ho followed it to the cemetery of the 
Greater Karai'a and had it deposited in the tomb which is still called the Mauso- 
leutn of as-Siilih. Omarat al-Yainani compos(>d, on this subject, another good 
kaxftla, containing the following fiassage relative to the bier (tdbut ) : 

Like the ark [tabdl] of Moses, contained dignity (0) and gravity. 

fie made also a number of other elegies on his death. — This was the Salih who 
built the nio.sr|iie outside the Gate of Zawila(10;al Cairo. In the life of Shawar we 
mentioned the flight of as-S.iliirs son, al-Ai)dil Ibn lluzzik, from Cairo, with the 
date of that event (see page 608) ; he took with him treasures to an iniinciise 
amount, and accompanied by his family and domestics, he put himself under 
the protection of Sulaitnan — some say, Yakub — Ibn-an-lNis (11) al-Lakhmi, an 
old friend of the vizir's family and indebted to them for the ample fortune which 
lie then possessed, lie rcc^eivcd them in his hou.se at AtRh (12), but immediately 
went oil’ to Slmwar and informed him where they wci-c. Shiiwar sent back with 
him a troop (a/' soldiers) who airested al-Aadil and brought him to the door of 
the |uilaee, wIkm-c he kept him waiting; for a long time and then sent him to 
prison. — He afterwards said to Ibn an-^is : “ As-Salih i-cserv’ed you for his .son 
“ as a prci-ious treasure, and I shall reserve you for mine;” he’ then ordered him 
to be strangled. Al-Aadil remained in prison for some time and was at length 
put to death by Shawar's orders; his head was then brought forth to the great 
oflteers of the empire. It is a singular coincidence that as-Salih was nominated 
vizir on the nineteenth day of the montli, that he was murdered on the nineteenth 
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day of the mouth, that his Ijody ^vas disiiitom'd and that tlu* anihorily of the 
Iluzzik family coasod on days of a similar date. -Zain ad-din Ihit \iijaiya, the 
imsiclicr altove mentioned, was born A. 11. 508 (A. 1). 1114-5) at Damascus ; he 
passed his youth in that city and visited 11a{;hdad a numher of times ; he marrii'd 
Omm Ahd al-Karim Fatima, the daughter of Ahii 'l-Ilasan Saad al-Khair Ihn 
Muhammad Ibn Sahl Ihn Saad, a descendant from one of the Anstirs and a native 
of Valencia ill Spain (13). Before his deuilh, he removed to F^gypt and there 
taught the Traditions. He died in that country on Wednesday, the 8ih of 
Uamadan, A. H. 509 {May, A. D. 1203). 


(1^ See ihc nbscrvAtlons in the Introduction to this volume. 

i2) Ity the sultan, he means himself. 

(:ii 1 shall henceforward omit every |iicrc similar to this, unless there, he iiieans of disguising its olTeiisiw 
character. 

(4^ This means in simple language: Your gray hairs have taken Ihc place of your black ones. 

(5) The life of al-Muhaddah Abd Allah Ibii ad DjihhAn will he found in the iie\t volume. 

(d; The word an incorrect expression, is equivalent to . 01 .. The lirsi comes ritun 

•• . ' ^ 

the root and the second from • 

ImAd ad-dlii gives this poem in his Khartda; see MS. of the itib, du Roi^ No. MH, fol. 177- 

(8) Ihn al'Athlr says in his Annals: ** Among the Kgyptiaii emirs, he who took the most active part in ihc 

murder of n.s-SAlih was the person named ihn ar~Rdi [the son of the shepherd).** Al-.>lakrt/i, in his A'/ti- 
tai, speaks of as>Sallh and gives a short account of his death ; according to him, he w as attackeil and wounded 
by .1 fidtinite. An account nearly similar is given in the JVttJdm. 

(tl; Dignity ; in Arabic, saklna. See M. de Sacy's ohscrvatioihs on this word in his t'hrestomnthie, tom. II. 
page 77. 

(10) According to al-MakrIzi, as-SAlih built this mosque for the reception of the mortal remains of al -llii 
sain, the son of Ali, whirh were at that time Interred at Ascalon and In constant danger of being profaned 
by the Frank army. 

(11) 1 here follow the reading of the autograph. 

(12) Atflh is situated on the east bank of the Nile, about forty miles above Cairo. 

(1.3) Abh '1-IIasan Saad al-Khair Ibn Muhammad Ihc Tradilionist descended from a family of the Ansdrs' 
and was born at Valencia in Spain. He travelled to the East and went as far as Sin [China\ for which rea- 
son he was surnamed as-Sini al-Balansiyi. At Baghdad he studied the law under AbO IIAmid aUlsfarAiiii 
and learned the Traditions from AbA Abd Allah an-NiAli ond other doctors. When in IspahAii he 

took lessons from AbO Saad ol-Mutarriz, and it was in that city he got married; ft was there also that his 
daughter FAtima was born. His authority as a hd/iz was cited by Ibn AsAkir, Abft Saad as-SarnAiii, Abu 
MAsa al-Madtiii, and others. He died at Baghdad in the mouth of Muharram, A. 11.841 (A. II. 1148-7}. mid 
the fiinerol prayers were said over his corpse by the Kddi *l~Kuddt az-Zaiiiabl. He was interred near the 
tomb of Abd Allah, the son of the imAm Ibn llanbal — (Al-Makkari, MS: No 704, fol. 288.) 
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ABU YAZID AL-BASTAMI. 

Al»u Yazifl Taifiir al-Bastaini, (he famous ascetic, was the son of Isa Ihn Adam 
11)11 Isa Ihn Ali; His grandlather was a \lu{jian, but became a convert to 
Islaniisni, and bis two brothers, Adam and Ali, were, like himself, devout 
ascetics, but in an inferior degree. Abu Ya/.id, being asked how he had acquired 
his knowleilge {of the spiritunl worlil)^ answered that it was by means of a 
liiingiT Indly and a naked body. A person .said to him ; “What is the greatest 
“ sullering which you have undergone in the way of Clod ?” to which he replied : 
“It cannot be described.” He was tlien asked what was (he slightest morti- 
lication which he had inflicted on bimsidf (1) ? and he said : “ As for that 
“ question, I can answer it : when 1 summoned myself to do an act pleasing 
‘‘ to God, if I replii’d not with a good will, I deprived myself of w’aterfora year." 
He u,sed to say: “ When you see a man fH).sscssing miraculous powers so as 
“ even to mount into (he air, let not that deceive you, but see if he ohserves 
“ (aod's coniinauds and prohibitions, if be keeps within the bounds imposiKl by 
“ religion, and if he performs (he duties which it pre.scribcs." His sayings arc 
\cry numerous, his works of mortincation and devotion are highly celebrated 
■and his miraculous gifts were clear and cviilent. He died A.H. 261 (A.U. 874-;')) ; 
sonic say, 26.'i . — Hastdmi means holonping to which is a well known 

town ill (he province of Kumes (2) ; some persons state that it lies just within 
the (rontier of Kborasan, near tlie border of Irak. 


il) The wnril . has h*'i>ii uniitlcd by mistake in the Arabic tost after oX~aJ. 
d) Thiti imiviiirn liutt lowiirdB ihe s(iiith-r.isterii oxlrvriiily of the Caspian Sva. 


ABU L-ASWAD AD-DUWALI. 


Abu ’1-Aswad Zalim Ibii Ainr Ibii Sofyan Ibn Jandal Ibn Yamar Ibn Hils Ibn 
Niilatba Ibn Adi Ibn ad-Uil Ibn Bakr was surnamed ad-Dili or ad-Diiwali, but a 
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groat diversity of opinions exists relative to his name, his {’onealogy and his siir 
name (I). lie was one of the most eminent among the 'I'dfu’.i, an inhahiiaiu 
of Ihisra, and a partisan of Ali Ihn AH Taiih, under whom he fought at ihe 
battle of Sillin. In intelligenee he was one of the most perfeet of men and in 
reason one of the most sagacious. He was the first who invent’d grammar : it 
is said tliat Ali laid down for him this principle : ifie parts of sprrcfi art 
thrre: the noun, the verb, and the partirfe, telling him to fonml a eom|>lel(’ 
treatise upon it. Others say that he was instructor to the children of Ziiid 
Ihn Ahih, who was then governor of Arabian and IVrsian Irak, and that In- 
w'ent to him one day and said ; “ Kmir, may God direct thee ! I .see that the 
“ Arabs have become mingled with these foreign nations and that their loiijpies 
“ arealtercd {so that they speak incorrectly); will thou then authori/.eim* lo*-nni- 
“ jiose for the Arabs somcibing which may eiiabh' them to know their language?" 
— or, according to another relation, — “to use correctly their language?" 

Ziad refused (Permission, but .some time afterwards, a man eaine to him and 
said : “Emir! may God direct tlM*e! ttiwaflia ahdna \va taraka hannn(^'l) {mor- 
“ tnus est putrem nostrum et reli<iuil fiUt);" on this he sent for Abu ’l-Aswa«l 
and told him to prepare for lln^ public that which he had previously lorhiddi'ii 
him to compose. — It is related by others that as he entered his hoiisuon a certain 
day, one of his daughters said to him : “ Papa ! mu ahsanu s-sunidi? (ivhnt 
is most beautiful in the sky?)" — to which he airswercd : “Its stars;’’ but she 
Implied : “Pajpa, I do not mean to say what is the most heanliriil object in it; 
“ I w'as oidy (‘xpre.ssing my admiration at its beauty. ' — “ Von must then say,' 
he observed, ma ahsnna \s-samda (how beautiful is the sky)" He then 
invented the art of grammar. Abu Harb, ad-Duwali's son, related as follows : 
“The first section (of the art of grammat) composed by my father was on the 
“ verbs of admiration (II)." Abu ’l-.\swad having bec'ii askeil where he had 
actpiii'ed the science of grammar, answered that he had learned the first poinLs of 
it from Ali Ibii Ali TMib. It is said that Abu ’l-Aswad never made known an\ 
of lh(‘ principles which he had received from Ali, till Ziad sent to him the ordci- 
to compose something which might serve as a giiiile to the piddic and enable 
them to understand the Hook of God (the Koran). He at first asked to hedis- 
|)cn$(Hl (from such a task), but on hearing a man recite tlu; follow'ing pa.ssa^p* 
out of the Koran : jlnna’llahu bariyonmina’l-mushrikina wa rasdluhuy which 
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Iasi word tlir reader pronounced rasnlilii, he exclaimed : never thonghl that 

“ ihiru's Would have come to this (•'»).” lie then returned tdZiad and said : “I 
“shall do what you ordered; find me an intelli{];ent (5) scril)c who will fol- 
“ low my directions.” On this a scribe helonginjj; to the tribe of Abd ai-Kais 
was brought to him, but did not give him satisfaction ; another then aimc and 
Abii ’l-Aswa<l said to him: “When you sec me- open ( fatah) my mouth in 
“ pioiiouiieing a letter, ])lacc a point over it; when 1 close [damm) my mouth, 
“ place a point Itefore (or, upon) the letter, and when 1 pucker up [kasar) my 
“ mouth, place a jxtint under the letter.” This the .scribe did (0). The art (of' 
I'ranimnr) was called Ix'cause Abu ’l-Aswad had said; “I asked per- 

“ mission of Ali Ibn Ali 'hilib to compose in the same waj" [nahwa) as he had 
“ done.” God knows best, if this 1h* true (7). — Abii ’l-Aswad had a house in 
Itasra, but as he was eontiniinlly sun'ering from the maliciousness of a neighbour, 
he sold it ; and some person having said l<» him : “ You have then sold your 
“ house V” he replie<l : “Say rather, 1 have sold my neighbour;” a saying 
which hecanie pr»>verhial (S). — lie went in one day toObaid Allah Ibn Ahi Bakra 
.\iikai (il) Ihn al-llurilh Ihn Kalada alb-Tliakafi, who, on sctdng him clothed in a 
a lallert'd cl<»ak which he often wor<*, .said to him: “Abu ’l-Aswad, are you not 
“ tired of that cloak?" To which he received this ansM’er: “Then? are lire- 
“ soiue things which it is impossible to cpiit.” AVhen Abn ’l-Aswad with- 
drew, the other sent to him one hundred eoal.s, on which he recited the lines 
which follow: (.some .say, however, that it was between him and al-Mundir Ibii 
al-Janid that this passed) : 

A {'mieruiis brother, jironipt to .issist [nditiru], clollieil me when 1 asked it nut, and 
thererore do I praise him. IF you arc grateful, that man best des<^rvcs your thanks who 
makes you presents while yuur self-respect remains undiminished. 


In this verse, the woril ritUiru is sometimes read y dsiru; the meaning of the first 
rcadinj^ is clear, as it comes from misra (assistance) ,* the secoitd reading implies 
pity and compassion ; thus they say : “ Such a one has compassion (ydsiru) on 
“ such a one,” — Abu ’l-Aswad composed a great deal of poetry (10); one of his 
pieces is as follows : 

It is not by wishes alone that you can procure your livelihood ; you must send your 
bucket (low n into the well with those of others : sometimes it will come up full, and 
sonjetinies with mud and but little water. 
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have Jbeeji TOUecled into a Toliime. He |a-lh6 author of 540 

; . from 08 tbelr wealth (ll)- 

It is ihaf:^^ ah'aVhick of the {Milsy^ tihd that he used to 

go' to the m^rk^;^]|intaelf, afij^hh^- scarcely able to draw hit leg after hi'ra, and 
yet he was1i;ich an'df^'seS^ both male and female slaves : a person who knew this 
accost^ min' one day and said : “ God has dispensed you froini the necessity of 
'ili^ving a^ht'^ifyouic^pwn business ; why do you not remain seated at home?" 

To which hi^'r^jtji^': **No; I go in and out, and the eunuch says : ‘ He is 
“ ' i^ndnili;’ attd'lthO’hQy sa^^^ coming,* whereas, wcits rtox^onliiiue siU 

the hohsie/ m^^^eep might urine upon me witlibut any person’s pre- 
** venting lhcmf”~Kjl 3 ialtl^>Ibn - K states that when Abd Allah Ibn Ablms 
governed Basra Ali Ibn'Talib (12), he had to make a journey to 

liijkz, and t^la ce him ; tiip latter continued in his post 

from thajL .timihjjiil tbe 'd^th of Ah.^He was notoiriousi for his avarice, and he used 
to say^^j* If we listened to tlie demands made by the poor foir our money, we should 
“ sokm te^yeoiwd^ He said also to his sons: Strive hot to rival. 

AlmiglityGhd^ih ^d^rosity, for He is the most bountiful and the most glorious; 
had he.p^Sra, he would have given ample wealth to all men ; so strive not to 
‘‘ he gt^rous, test you die o{f8ilarVation.’’~He once heard, a person say : “Who 
^^ wiihgive a. supper to a hungi^ man?'**^** Let him'comc' to mej” he replied. 
When die table and ^^s g^ing out, but his 

,h§sl^e*,l)e4j|^|^iliih;^:^'^h(^:i^ my people;" replied the 

Ot^r;-:^>^J|^ri,?,exclahn)^:!Ab^rl^A8W4d^'^* r shall by no means allow; when 1 
<< from being 

laihe-atocks and' 

tiU^thja^nmj^^oyhi^^i-^AhA.^r^^^ at, Basra . 

"(fome.per- 

^^j|.;l^|•]ii■zjU^inow^ ■ ■ 

i; .i_. ■ ' ' r 

to" 

, some. 


^veyi 
“ trohbh 
kepi.hi^;^^,|D 
of'tbe. 
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one said to him : ‘‘ Rejoice! God's forgiveness awaits you to which he rcjplied ; 
" Rut where is the shame which I should feel if any of my deeds i*cquircd for- 
“ fjiveness?” — Dili and Duwali mean belonging to Duwil^ W'hich is a branch, 
of the trilw; of Kiniitia.’ In forming the relative adjective from Duwil, they say 
Dttwnli wwA noiDmvili, so as to avoid a succession of tcesras or : it is thus that 
Worn ISinnira, the name of another trilN*, they form Nantan ; this is a general 
rule. Dumtl is the name of an animal hetweeri the weasel and the fox (I 'l). — 
The true pronunoiiition of the word I fils is given by aI-Wa/,ir al-Maghrihi iu his 
Kitab til-Jnds (15); it is often written incorrectly, and I have found some dif- 
ferences of opinion subsisting respecting it, hut Hils is the right orthography. 
* (1) The autograph has 

(2) The man should have said nbilna^ not abdna, and banin, not banUn. 

(3^ See M. de Sacy*s Grammaire Arabe, and hig edition of tho Alfiya^ page 66. The best publiglied trea- 
tise on this subject is contained in Ibii Akil*s commentary on the Alpya printed at BdlAk, A. H. 1262 ; the 
most satisfactory ^work <iii Arabic grammar ^^hich >ve possess, ft can be only surpassed by Ibii IlisliAm's 
Moglmi *l-lablb, a profound and truly philosophical treatise, but pot yet printed. 

(f) This passage is contained in the third verse of the ninth aurai. If read eorrcctly, it signifies This is a . 
** declaration - that Gad i$ elmur of the idolaters^ and hi$ Apoatle nho; but if tho lost word he pronounced 
** rasulihi, it means— l/iaf God i$ clear of the idolaters and of hU apostle." 

• A e ^ ^ 

(6) The autograph has Uiil in place of liu) ; the sense is the same. 

(6) These arc the red points still found in sonic of tho old Kftlic MSS. of the Koran. 

(7) The following particulars relative to the origin of Arabic grammar ore taken from the notice on AbQ 'I- 
Aswnd nd-lluwoli in Abtk 'i-MatiAsin's nl-Ba/ir az-Xdkhir, year 60.—^* 1 once went In," said Ab6 ’l-Aswad, 
** to the klialif Ali and found him in deep rellcsion, on which 1 said to him: ‘Commander of' the faithful! 

what arc you tiHiiking of?' He answered : ‘ I heard iu your town faults of language, and I wish to com- 
** pose a book on the principles of Arabic.' I replied : *lf you do so, you will give us new life.’ Some days 
** nflcrwards I went to him and he handed* me his book iu which was this passage: The parts of 

speech are the noun, the verb, and the particle; the noun. designates a thing which has q name, the verb 
** indicates, the motion of the thing which has a name, and the particle ie that which is neither noun nor 
** verb. He then told mo to follow' that up and add to It the observations which might come into my mind ; 1 
tlifTcforc collected many and submitted them to him. Anbasa learned grammar from ad -Duwali, Maimhn 
al'Akraii ^^iji^jlTfrorii Anbasa, Abd Allah Ibn Abi 'Mlosan al-H ad rami from Maimhti, Isa Ibii Omar from 
** al-lfadrami, al-Klialil Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, from Isa, SIbawaih from al-Kballl, al-AkhfAsh 
** Sabi Ibn Masado from SIbawaib, and the knowledge of it then spread among the public."— (MS. No. 659 A.) 
The author of the Fihrist says that Saad, a newly converted Persian, happened to walk past Aba *1- 
Aswad ad-lliiwali and was asked lly him why he went on foot? To which he replied : “Because my hofse is 
“ lame," saying UU> instead of ^5. Some persons present laughed at the mis- 

take. but Aba *1-Aswnd then conceived the project of rendering . Arabic of easy acquisition to newly con- 
verted Moslims from foreign countries, and he composed, the chapter treating of the governing md the 
governed parts of speech JjjtiJ! m (F#7»risf, fol. 55.)— The following eitrqct from the 
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Arnne Mrnrk proves that Abft '1-Aswad did really compose a treatise on graiiiinar bearing tbs title : it rontaiii'i 
Some tilings not relating to the subject, but they are sufTiriently ‘curious to iiicrit insertion:-* - •' Miiliaininad 
Ibn Ishak says: there was a man in the city of al-HadItlia whose name was Muhammad Ibn al-llasaii. 
but who was generally known by the surname of Ibn A hi Rnnra lie was a book •collector and pos- 

sessed a library, tho like of which I never saw for its extent. In the division of* Arabic books were trea- 
tises on grammar, philology, and literature* with some old books besides. I met this man a number of 
limes, and he at length became intimate with me, though he was in general very reserved, and apprcheii- 
hensivc that the llamdAii family {the eovereigm of Aleppo) might seiie on what he had. He then pulled out 
a large trunk containing about three hundred pounds weight of parchments folded double, and of Egyptian 
card paper (karlda), Chinese paper {warnk slut), paper of TehAma, and paper of Khorasan. These contained 
passages of pure Arabic learned from the Arabs of the Desert, a few of their katidue, and some notes on' 
grammar; with anecdotes, historical relations, stories, genealogies, and other branches of kiiuwicMige peculiar 
to that people* lie told me that he had received them from a native of Kftfa, whose name I forget, and who 
was an eager collector of ancient autographs (al-khuUU al-^sadima). This person, being on the point of death, 
lelt these writings to him because he was a Shiite and had thus obtained his friendship. I looked at the 
documents {eaid JUuhammad) and was struck with admiration; they were all more or less injured by time, 
hut on each quire or roll was a series of eertificalcs to the number of five or sis, all in the bandwriting of 
men eminent for their learning, and each of them declaring the preceding to be really in the haiidwTitiiig of 
the person whose signature it bore. Among them I saw written: Aoran In the handaritintj of Kfmlid Ihn 
Abi l-IIatyAJf one of AH $ partisans \ theu followed these words: Thin volume onme into the posnesnion of 
Abd Ahd Allah Ibn ildni. Among these papers I remarked some in the haiidwriliiig of the imAiiis al-llasaii 
^ and al-Husain ; others C4>ntaincd protections and charters [Ohhd) in tlic handwriting of ilic khalif All, etc! 
Among the autographs of the grammarians and philologers, were those of Abb Amr Ibii al^AIA, Abh Anir 
asli-SliaibAni, al-AsmAi, Ibn al-AarAbi, Stbnwaih, al-FarrA, and al-KisAi. Among those of Tradilioiiists 
were some by So fy An Ibn Oyaina. SofyAn ath-Tliauri, nl-AftvAi, etc. And I discovered nlst» in these papers 
a proof thot grammar was invented by Abft 'l-Aswad; it w'as a document in fouiv sheets, on C'hinese paper I 
believe, and bearing this title : Discourne on the governing and the governed parts of speerh, by Aiii 7-Aj- 
wad, in the handwriting of Yahyn Ibn Yamar"- onoof Abb T-Asw ad's disciples, see Fihrint, f. rS5 v.— 
** niidfrneath were inscribed in old characters {bikhatt atlk) these words: This is the handwriting of such a 
one the grammarian; then followed a note by an-Nadr Ibn Shumail. WhcnTiie owner oUlieie papers died, 
the trunk and its contents disappeared and we pever heard more of it."— (A i/irrsi. fol. fil et net/,) 

(8) AI-YAn remarks that the proverb is this: I have sold my neighbour, iipt my house ; and tlial a coiii- 
inon saying is; Al-jdr kabl id-ddr^ ciamine the neighbourhood before you buy the house. 

(9) This is the reading of the autograph. 

(10) In tiie Arabic text read j UA I. 

(11) Correct the Arabic text and read Ibn KhallikAn might have explained this verse and men- 

tioned the. fact to which it makes allusion. AI-YAft says of it ; this'seems to mean: The Ouiaiyides sent 
us to fight, but were too avaricious to recompense u|. . 

(12) Al^YAfi says in his Annals, A. U. 68, that Ajb4.’l*Aswad was kAdi of Basra. * 

(13) Dair SamAn lay in the neighlraurhood oril-KhofttAsara, a town at about two days’ journey east of 

Aleppo. : 

(14) P^rbiips a species of ichoeumoti. . 

( 15 ) See page 451 . 
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ZAFIR AL-HADUAD, 

AInt ’I'Afansur ZaPir Ibn al-K^sim Ibn MansAr Ibn Abd Allah Ibu KhalaP Ibn 
A 1x1 al-Gbani al-lskandarani (1), generally known by the surname of al-Ifaddad 
'{the blttcksmith), was a poet of talent and celebrity. lie celebrated the praises of 
many eminent persons in Egypt, and the greater part of his collected {xxitical 
works is very fine. — The kafiz as-Silali and other illustrious men taught, with 
his authorisation, some of the poems which he had composed. One of his best 
known pieces is the following : 

Had ho taken refuge in an exemplary patience, his tears had not gushed forth in 
dews and showers. The troops of love ceased not to attack his heart till it vras broken 
and lorn to pieces. His passion has not left him any remains of life, except the mere 
principle of existence contained in the (soU) fragment of hiS hoai’t {tohicti still remains). 
He who desires to live in safety should always avoid the languishing eyes of the fair. 
Let not that languor deceive you ; those glances wound your heart even when they give 
it pleasure. Charming {pizellel thou whose eyes, lance arrows which pierce to the in* 

* most heart 1 who arranged those pearls which shine in thy month ? who prepared the 
intoxicating moisture in which those pearls are bathed 7 what artist gave such straight' * 
ness to the lance of thy figure.? with what steel were pointed the arrows of thy glances? 
Use thy body gently, lest it melt away ; I fear lest thy silken vest {soft as it is] may 
hurt it. The magic effects .of thy beauty surpass the enchantments of HArAt (2), yet he 
is the ablest in that art ; toll me (3) now who is his master ? By Allah 1 if once a man 
is captured by thy charms, all human art can scarcely sot him free. Thou hast sent 
love to attack the hearts of men, and they willingly submitted, for its victorious power 
had already reduced them to the last extremity. 

I knocked at every door which leads to fortune — I spared no efforts; why then does 
she always fly and shun me? .Avoid the vain'wishes hope inspires; the favourite of 
fortune is [as ivretched) as he whom sho oppresses, and the man enriched by her favour 
is still a beggar for more. 

A poem (A) of tbn Duraid gained him the hearts of men, when Baghdad, the place of 
his dwelling, rejected him. Subdued by the charm of his Verses, they hoped to retain 
him among them, and that troop of foes whoni he had prostrated by the power of his 
talcnt»or rather the enemies who wished to tear him to pieces-Hlispersed and left 
him unharmed (3). The Being who hath granted thee his . richest favours cannot be 
offendeil by thy spending them oh othhrs" 

The kasida from whichThesc extracts are taken is of the highest beaiily ; but 1 
must here notice a singular circumatance : my professor ImAd ad-dlii Ibn B&- 
tish (6) has inserted these verses in his work intitled iHxb Moghni^sujUicient)^ 
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>vliich contains the explanation of the obscure passages mot with in {j4lni Ishak 
athShirazi’ s) treatise on jurisprudence the Muhaddah^ and gives a short accuiiiit 
of the persons whose names are meutioned in that woi'k ; he (lien comes to speak 
of AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hadd&d, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a 
native of Egypt, .and after giving an account of him, he says : ‘‘ lie composed 
“ some fine poetry, and a certain jurisconsult recited to me a number of verses 
fnun a kastdit which he attributed to him he then cites some of the vci'ses, 
and they are the same as (hose given above. But this is au error into whicii he 
cotild only have been led from confounding Zafir al-lladdud with the jurisconsult 
Ibn aMIaddad. — ^Thc following lines also arc by Zafir ; 

( JAe family of my beloved) have departed, and did I not hope for their return, I 
should die. By Allah 1 it was nut they, but iny own heart from which I then was sepa- 
rated. 

Imiid adrdin mentions these lines in his Kharlda, hut aitrihutes tlicm to al- 
Aini (7), and then says : Al-Aini was an able olliccr and noted for his bravery; 

he died K. H. 546 (A. D. 4 151-2).” But the truth is, that they an; by Zalir, 
and Imid ad-din himself gives them again in the life of that person. — One of 
(his ])oet’s A'a,f4;la.v contains the following verse : 

Lovers speak ill. of the spies who besot them; O that 1 was in such hivour with my 
mistress as to bo in dread of spies I 

He died in Egypt in the month of Muharram, A. II. 529 (Oclobcr-Noveniber, 543 
A . D. 1134). — We have already spoken of (he surname of Juddmi (page 148). 

— The following lines on the weaver’s loom were com]K)8cd by Zafir : 

Ixiok at the b^nty of my products, admire my construction and the skill of him who 
made me. I resemble, the hands of two lovers, clasped in each other on the day of 
separation; the .fingers of one inserted between those of the other. 

Ali Ibn Z^fir Ibn .Mansiir praises him highly in his work chiilled Jiaildt 'l- 
Baddya (8)^ and relat^ (he fpllowing anecdote respecting him, on the authority 
of the kiidV AbA.) Abd Allah ^Muhainmad Ibn al-IIusain al-Aamidi, who had 
been .acting for so^tt lime: as deputy to, thc'kkdi of Alexandria: “ 1 went,” .siiys 
he, ;tb;M^.il-Attiirji8^^ lemir) Ibn Zufar whilst he was go- 

vetnor^of ibe city,^and I fpiinA piitting 80 ^^^ upon his little 

finger^ I^yii^.ask:^ his 
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‘‘ ring had caused his linger to swclt, on wliich I ol^rved' that it would be best 
“ to have the ring cut off before things grew worse, He then asked me who 
** would he a- proper person to do it, and I sent for AbO ’l>Mansi*ir Zafir Ibh. al- 
Kasim al-IIaddad, who cut the ring and ^temporised the^ verses • . ' . 

'The human race could not reckon all thy excellent qualiUes, even were their 
‘ prose-writers anil their poets copious in thy. praises. A ring must be too small for 

* the finger of him whoso generous hand is as ample as the ocean (9).’ 

** The emir was pleased with the lines, and gave the ring, which was of gold, 
to tlicir author. There was a tame gazelle lying at the emir’s feet with its 
** head on his lap, and Zafir cxtemporLsed on it these lines: 

* I wondered at the courage of that gazelle and the boldness of its oonducL. I mar- 

* vel to see it crouching down; how can it be tranquil near you who are a lion?’ ; 

The emir and the company present admired this piece even more than the 
<< preceding, and Zafir, having then remarked a net placed Iiefoie the dour to 
keep out the bird.s, recited as follows: 

* I saw a net at your exalted door, and that caused me some embarrassment; but 

* after reflecting in my mind, I said : The sea is the place for nets (10).’ 

“ He then retired and left us in admiration at the readiness of his wit and the 
elegance of his talent.”- 

f ' ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ 

(1) The autograph has ^3 Ij (native o/* .Alaaxinclrto} ; most of the other MSS. read 

a word bearing Ibo some significaUoii. 

^2) llMi and MArAt, two rebel angels, were chained at Babel^ where they taught men magic. 

^ i . . 

(3) The autograph lias in place of ; the sense is nearly the same. 

(4) Literally: A poem rhyming in d 3 (tri'tA a point). The autogr>iph has which U no doubt the 

true reading. The poet here recals to mind the effccls of a poem by Ibn Duraid. rhyming in the same letter 
as bis own kastda. The fact to which Ibn al-HaddAd alludes is not mentioned by Ibn KballikAn in the life 
of Ibn Buraid. 

a. ■ - 

tS) 1 have been obliged to paraphrase a very obscure verse, in order to rtiake its meaning intelligible. 

(6) See page 187, note (5). - 

(7) See Kharlda, MS. No. 1374, IT. 38 at 76. ?■ 

(8.> This work is noticed by Hajji Khalii)i, who sutes that iu author, the yizir Jamal addin AbA ’l-Hasan 
All Ibn ZMir, a member of the tribe of Azd and a natire of Egypt, died A. H. M3 (A. D. 1296). ' 

(9) Literally: To whom the sea is a hand. 

(10) lie calls the emir a sea for bis vast generosity. . 

END OF THE FlUST VOLUME. 



ADDITIONS AND COMIECTIONS. 


Paan 3i line ult. " I put this work in order In the year OM." The autograph manuscript it dated 053. 
but eousiderabla alterations were alterwartis made in the work, by the author, who continued to correct and 
iniprote it tili.the last years of bit life. 

P. 0,. note {4).«The reading of the printed Arabic text is conflimed by the autograph MS. 

P. 16. line S!tr> For eu^ibn Dobaithi retd fbn ad nobailki, and fur ad-Sasudni read aeSamdni. 

P. 18.' linee 7 amlS. For Mukdrik road Mukhdrik. 

P.20, note (8). For AM '(-Fodd read here and in some of the fcilowiiig pages AbA 'l-Vedd, or rather AbA 
•l-Fidd. 

Into,, 4 ah imo. For BahmAn read Bahvuin. 

P. 22, line 24. For SAl-Taktn read Sul-Tikin. 

P.25, note (3). It appears from the NuJAmihel Mosllm Ibn al-Waltd died A. 11. 208. 

P. 26. note (12). Suppirett the words. This title, etc. 

Ibid., 3 oh Aiio. For Orfa read*Ara/a. 

P. 28, line 21. For Book of DMatee read Book of DMatione. i 

P. 3.3, note (2t. Add : tec aiso a notice fl-om the Fikreet on the Stbeans, Journal Aeiatique, t. XII. p. 246. 

P. 35, note (5). Add : I have since discovered that the work of Abd ar>Rahm4n al-Korashi merits no con>' 
iidence. 

P. 30, note. My friend the Abhate Arri died at Turin on the 2nd of September, 1841, leaving hit work 
unfinished. 

P. 37, linee 13 and 15. For SuJir read Skukr. 

P. 38. note (8). Orwa Ibn IlitAm Ibn Mujfthir, an Isiamic poet nod a member of the tribe of Azra, roiii- 
posed ail his poems in praise of bis cousin Akrh, the daughter of IkAi Ibn MujAhir. ■ Their iovc was mutuai, 
but Orwa’t poverty was an bhstacie to hit marriage, and AsrA was forced by her father to become the wife of. 
another. The poet died of grief soon after, and his mistress survived him oniy a few day8.-(As-8oy0li’s 
Skark Skaiodkid dl-Bfojfkni, IK. iSBH. 1 9T, mrio.) 

P, 44, Khs 11. For Itoma r^ liomlf. 

P. 49, Note (2). The iTOTks entitled Jfwdkit contain astronomical tables, serving to determine ibc right 
times of the five Mio pMitlon.of the tiin. 

P. 61, 6 dh ImO.' For intnda. road Jlonos. 

Inio.v 5 ahVmOi For 2dAr reod Fobr or Fnbn 

P.87,.3ahfino; FdriMo(atar Kaddleftifft)ns. , ’ > ' 

P, m,' nolo (IQ;. Add. t '^lha lading g^^ the printed text is in conformity with the autograph. 

P. IM, iwlo (2).; For.Ad'lbdIddk read dsbJlaMdfc..; 

P.108, npfa (30)v -1l»ad » known bf the Bfime of /ddn ae^SiM, an appellation which tigni- 

iirs fAesffoAso^fifo*iM«^«il6d*h w^ impIMaenlf neeesia^ for Carryidg it conveniently ; he was, in 
fact, a watei^rdwi for 'wbich iMdon oalied fhn tddk or Ibn oe-SMd (tke- ton of 

tke etidte or ike eon of tk 0 .iegteMorrier)r^^ ' 
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P. lie, line 20. For Fadi Ihn Omaid rekid Fadtibn Amld^ 


P. i21» line 6. For the life giviikg breeze rca^ ike parching gg^^jbxkd In the printed Arabic teat lubstitule 
for The first l» the reading of jibe autograph MS... /: / • ' ^ 

P. 131. line 7. For Kitdb al-temd fi 'l-Atifue md KUab al-^Uma fi [hAemd, Tbit title If tl^a hi 

the autograph MS. : j . 

P. 142, nola (13). Read: See note (4). page . 

P. 147, line 1. For ah-ivafis ai.-lakmi' read Aif-gAFis al-lakbmi. ' * ' 

P. 131, line iH. For {after eunrise) read {after euneet). 

P. 157, note (1). Addition : I here give the genealogy of the Rdioalh' family, after the autograph of Ibn 
KhallikAn : / ' ^ ^ * 

ui ^‘-'Osr 


It may be seen that the difference botweeh the genealogy given in the autograph and that which 1 drew up 
frohi other sources is very slight. ' 

P. 170, linee i and 3, andp. 171, noite (1). For Maxlawfi read Muitawfl. 

P. 175, Hue 22. For Uamld read liumaid* 

P. 151, note (1). Add: According to the Moslim law, conquered provinces and .cities taken by storm be- 
come the property of the state; therefore the imam or chief of the empire alone can dispose of territories or 
'grounds situated in these places. It was a disputed point between the Shatites and the llaniflles, whether 
Muhammad had taken Mckka by storm or by capitulation ; the ShaQtes maintained the forincr opinion and 
flic Ilaiiintes the latter. It was also taught by some doctors that Mekka was God’s metropolis and 

that consequently houses in it could neither be ^ct nor sold, as they were ^as much God’s property as the 
temple itself.— (See Kitdb al-Mlidnl MS. No. 369, foL 16k y.) Hence the discussion to which Ibn Khal- 
likAn alludes. 1 am liow preparing for the press some observations on. the laws relative to landed property 
situated in the countries subdued 1^' the Moslim arms. In this essay I shall endeavour to prove that, in most 
cases, the sovereign fs no! the propHetor of estates under cultivation. 

P. 211, line 27. For Kdli Kdla t ead Kdli Kala. 
linee ± and % Vox Khai freed Khalaf. 

P. 221, note (3). The piece from which this verse is taken may be found in the volume pf the Kitdb ah 
Aghdni which belongs to the Asiatic Society of Paris, /hi. 176. The poet’s name is there written : 


P. 223, line 17. The physlclaij' and historian Ab6 Jaafar Ibrahim Ibii’ Abi KhAlid, siimamed dbn aMaszAr, 
was a native of KairawAn, whei^e his father and his paternal uncle Abb ilakr practised also the art of iiicdi- 
cliie. He had studied in that c^ty between A. tf. 300 and 320, under Ishak Jbn SolalmAn al-Isralli, 'the phy- 
sician to ZiAdal Allah Ibrahtm / the Aghlabite. As a teacher, a practitioner, and an Author, he attained a 
liigb reputation, and disdained courting the favours of' the great. ThpAmly man of rank whom he visited 
was an old friend of his, Abfi TAlib, uncle to the Fatimite prince al-Moin; and him be went to see ever} 
Friday. He passed the days of summer,, every year, in. one of the ribdie Or garrisons on the sea-coast. 
According to Ibn Abi Ofiai]|[}iya, he died, aged upwards of eighty. Hajji Khalifh, in his Bibliography, 
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.tono, plarrs liis death in A. IT. 400, b.ut ad'1)nhabi_ conjcviareii that it took ptaec before A. II. aso. 
Il<* was a man ol’ greal inforiiiatioii in various sriences. Tl|e list of liis niodical works is ^jiiven by nd-Dahalii 
and Ibn Aid 0.s.Tibiya". and maybe found in Wustefifelds AraUiffhe Afrzte. .His /d<i nl-AhiSdfir (|»r.T- 
vrsinns for traoell^rsy lias been Iranslated ijilo llpbrow, Greek, and Latin. His histoViral works jre lUo 
Tuarif Tauhth at'^TaHkh {the truth of hisiortrat xtatemenU'^, which is a short treatise; and the Akhbdr 
nd-Da\clat [iJistory of the present Empire), contaiiiiii)< an .Teroiint of the rise and progress of the empire 
founded by f>baid Allah al-Hlahdi. He left a fortune of twenty-four thousand dinars and twenty-live hull- 
dred weight of hooks on medicine and other siibjeets. — ; Ad-l>ahabi's T/lr)kh nl-lslilm : ibii Abi 

tisaihiya. This last author cites soiiu* verses from a poem foniposed by- KiishAjiiii in praise of Ihu' At- 
.fiT//ar.^ • ' . ' 

1*. 223, last line hut one. For Ibn Abdral-Iiukm read Ibn AbU nl^-ITakam The same fault oreiirs in Other 
parts of the volume. 

P.22fl, line 4. For Ndft who was read JVdft was; and line A. for was governor read who was govefiior. 

V. 2A0, line 14. Fur llamtd Ibn Ahd al-UamUl read throughout' l/icmfi/ii Ibn Abd al-HamUL 

P. 271, stole (ilj. Add: The aiitu(j;raph MS. also haSj^V, 

P. 275, line 13. Note on the words Main, ad-dln Astet. William of Tyre calls this person Etiarins, . 
which seems lo prove that his name should he written .finer ^1, not Anezyi^. 

lain, no /0 (5). In the autograph, the word referred to a feminine noun, wliieli word the 

author struck out and replaced by which is masculine; he forgot however to change 

as lie should have done. * . ' . 

P. 2K3, fio /0 (1). 1 shall here give the genealogy of Taiiitin after the autograph : 


^ , /• 
r*J .A*-. -\Jj oXlL ^ ^ 

''T' J {ji -V-j w-CX* ^ erf 

erf ^ lirf erf trf erf -y^ u • c.rf urf trf 

erf V-rf./* erf erf erf Oj^t isir) 


JjhP erf 

» 

hull, note (2). Add : The name of Zandk vyas* altered by the Arabs* who pronounced it Sanhdg pnit San-- 
hdj. This Saiihaj was the progenitor of the SaiihAjites or STiiihjiijites. , * ' 

P. 2R9, no /0 ;47. Add: But this is an error, for Muhammad* Ibii Musa died A. H. 2511, ami al-Motadul 

"i . ' 

w as proclaimed khalif, A. H. 270. He must have met a|-|fotamid. 

P. 315, //Hf- A. For Ibn ar^Bahmdn read fbn Abd ar-Rahmdn. * • ' * . 

Iifii), note (4). It is noticed, however, by M« de Sacy, In bis .edition of al-Hartri, p. 74, litie2A. 

P. 318, no /0 (44 . For a/-i4mlm road a/-Jmln. * ^ ’ • 

P. 3311, line 18. For “ his {merits) arc*' read ?• his merits arc." 


8 ;") 



.C7i ' ‘ additions' A l«B corrections: 

■r ' - * ' . 

1^. .*^10, nr>re (11)i For as<^ViArafirdj fl*a'(|«a«-5uAfaituir(li. ; . . t 

317, no/«M23). Adil : See page flOO. * » ‘ . . ^■. .. , ** 

^ 'P, 3tf1, ti«/c AbbAn ^|j! Jbii Abd al> Hamid 1 bn Mhil^ Ibn Ofoir ar-RnkAslii 

(meifi/ter of the tribf dfisceniicijt from Bqkdsb^ the daughter of'JKaie ihn yhdlaha^yfhe • poeti^f coiiiiderabb* 
*n*patation. He versified a number of pro|c works, and- ainbiigst others the following,: ICnitla wa Dimun, 
Strat Anuihirwdn, and ^ (?)• * He- t?oni posed also a booh of epistles. ^ol.l64.^ 

P.333, nofe (11). Add: The autograph writes this WQjrd * *: ? 

. P.vfn, Hns i. For TViijp/zih read 4h0 Taj 7 h/ih.' ' -■ , 

P; 3lfH, line %7.,for Haft Ihn ShdMn tead Abd Haft Ibn SkAMn. . / 

, ’ P.' .190, Hole, AUJurjlni composed also a- eelobilitcd grammar, the Juma{. He died A* M. 471 vA. I>. 
ttiTOO), . or 471; nol In 401 (1008-0) or 404* as printed by iiiisiakc in the note. 

P. 402, Hhei 1 For *1 JiiiadiVread /#bi) 'l*/nied|a. 

. ^.'43l>. (iiie H. For A.II. »fi» (A.n, 1200. )." read A. H. bS2 (A.». ltS«-t) - This liistorian is sotneiimes 
. cirad urfdelr the name of Ibn Kizoghli. Thia last word is Turkish apd means $on ofkhe girl, 

. ' V. 3. Tor K half reed h’halaf, .* * ' ' 

K 470, line 17. For auii sui.aisian rend a an sui.aiman., 

. ' P. 47i. Hole (1). The true rending is most certainly A number of the philological treatises 

bear this title niiH vonlaiii the cvpinnttion of the Arabic words employed to designate the dilTereiil sorts of 
fi'oundi. In that language, as in English, there exist particular, terms to signify a erratrh, a gash, a cut, a 
stab, elo., ^iid us uHcdiicated persons thonght them, synonymous, the curly pbilologeirs felt themselves obliged 
to fix their mil meaning. Iliii Kutaiba, in Me'Adab dl-KAlib, liAs a short chapter on this subject 
p4 480, /mcO. This llassAii lOi-Ndbati is spoken of by al>MasOiit. He was reveiiuiv-colleeior in Irak un- 
der .the klialif al-Walld Ibn Yazid. Sec J)r. Sprenger'a translation of the MurAj ad-Dahab, or Meadows of 
(iold^ vol. I. p. 233. , ► / ^ 

P. 492, lines 13, 14, and 28. For HaigA} rendMhafyilt, .* 

: P..493^ Hkc .1. Read : al'Akli fash (.Sani Ibn Jfajadtt). 

P. 493, figs 10. For fiAlnuz read hAldz, 

P. 300. 00 ( 0 ( 1 ). VoT al-EfsMn re;nd al- 1 fthin.: ' ' " 

r P. 303, fine 8. For rhywisvj in c, read rhyming In I. 

*1*. SIM. line li. For Ohaid /Hlah read Abd Allah and annul the note (9), p.311. 

P. .110, line 1 4. .For ^Ibf ShafttvAl read Atnt Shawwdl. " * 

. P.,319, lines 10 and 12. Read : al-ROwaiti. ’ ’ " * 

P. 82.1. litie i. For He proterteth, suffiselh, dirertelh, tfnd hea let 1^-- from fire and flood, read if proterted, 
aided, Aire(*ted, and preserved - from pr 9 and flpod, etc,' . * 

P. 344. Sharnf ndidln Alunad Ibn Mnliammad, surtiamed Ibn abllalAw i, was a. native of Damascus. Ilis 
tibilifies /is a poet joined to bis personal appearance and agreeable manners proct^red him the favour of the 
' pYinces whom he went to visfl ip dilTerent iinHs nf 'the Most im empire and whose praises be celebrated in liis 
Ati.fda*. I(.l<ir ad din Lilld, priiica uf M«Kul. Received. Iiiin.at hi, «OMr( aiuTconfcrred upon him a rank In iId- 
army. Iltii al-UaliliWi died A.H. 6S7 (A. D. IJKWJ, aged 53 year,. —(ATiattin; Ibn l^blb, MS. >o 088; Abil 
’l-Fi-dA. .'(c ) ■ ^ ^ . 

• P.805, line U). Ifor HahA ad din read Halid qd^'Dawlat, • , , 

P. 5,Vi, note {4j The alteration of th'e letter^ into \ and of into is very common in .Irahic inann- 
' M!ripts.,and was almost always caused hy the ycry incahs w iiicli had been originally taken to guard against if . 
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llni'^ ill Isolds of doubtful pronunrialipii, ^hcn^one of these lettc||;s occurred they placed a - or jaamii^owy it 
to diMiotc that it wen unpointed ; but ambscqueiit cnpybtn changed the jaama into a poiht for the j and into 
throe points for the — Ac for the derivation of AriUixhfr given by ' lbn KballikAn, ft is hardly* iVPressary 

to say that it is absurd. , * * ■ ' ^ . 

P. 557, fine 14. Fdr AK'BAeX read AR-aAFFA. <> . 

P. 557, line :2. For €nco read in. 

P. .558, note (2^. Add: I hhve here misunderstood the lest of Ibn Khallikiin. and given wrong sciiso.io 
the words l&U*w and Uto j&. The first itioans. to learn by listcoing to the master's inatrurtions ; and the se- 
eond, to repeat the lesaoM to the master wjto make observation s^on it. A similar diffcn*nce esistc between 
the significations of the words eXiA ^Jsls Xoran- render. The lirsl- leachos the Koran by reading it 

himself to Ills auditors; the second makes his disciples read it t&.hini and corrpris them when they go wrong. 

P. 5IHI, Mofe (5', Wnell. For #Mj/i read IfdftA. 

P. 524. note (2). For Omorfyfds* read Afedojides. ' ' 



INDEX TO THE FlllST VOLUME. 


P.»nT l.-PR01>KR NAMES. 


Bi. jinnirs preceded by an asterisk aro those of persons or places particularly noticed in thia volume. 
' The leftcr n placed after the number of the page iiidicdtes that the panic occurs in a note. In consulting this 
* list; searcli for thonamc or surname by wiiichthe persori was u$mlly known, and neglect all prefixes, such 
AHj lbn\ etc.' 


A‘. 

Aiibir, 

nl-AAdil ibn as SAIili, 608. 
al-Aajam. /iAd, G 3 t n. 

'ol-AaniaHh, 587. . 
akVAinidi, Abo Abd Allah Aluham- 
' mad* OiiO. 
al-Aaiiii^ al-Obnidi^ Gta. 

Jbn n|'AnrAbi,‘bltQ. 

Jhn Abi ’WAsi, tHS, 
al-Aas;im al-kii'initi, oV?/ 
akAnsha, iOT ii. 

Ansliir, l n, .'iMi n. 

. Aasim. 10. 

AatHia, drfiighter of Abd Allah Ibir 
Abi SofyAn, ! 

*al-AAtis. :iO«. • . 

Abbad AbO 'l-lfasan, :Mii. 
fbn Abhi^d, the SAbib. 71*2. 

VbbAn Ihii AiyAsh,::>40. 

'AbbAn nl-LAIiiki« 854, 074 n> 

'/An al-AbhAr, AbO JAnfar llie 
fioel, 1^5. ' 

AbbAs, the xjzit, VW, 057. 
akVbhAs Ibn AmCr 4*27. 
al-iUdiAs, son of al-AIAmOm*, 18. 
abAbhAs Ibn MiijAhid nl-AbbAsi, 
5:;o n. 

AbhAs Ibn S,'d)l, 884. 
tbh VbbAs. 8 !i n, (i05. 
al-AbbAsu, idio. 

Ab<1 Mlnh Ibn AAmir, 50 n. 

Abd Allah Ibii Ahiinul Ibii Hjinbal, 
45. 

Xh\ Allah Ibn All 'l-Abhasi, i.t:’. 
Abd Allah Ibn Ili/Ain. 5Ki. 

Abd Allah Ibn Ilasuii, O 18 . 


Alid Allah Ibn Kliataf. 510. 

Ahd Allah Ibii Aloawia, 71. 

Abd Alljili Ibn Omar, 507 11 . 

Abd Allah Ihri Otba Ihn AlasOd, 

505. • . 

Abd Allah Ihn SalAina, n. 

Abd Allah Ihii TAwOs, 64H. 

Abd Allah Ibii Ya/ld, 04?. 

AbA Abd Allah of Aleppo^ the as- 
trondmer, ?:il. 

AbA Abd Allah, tlie son of al Aluh* 
tiidi, 55. 

* Ahd .Allah the Shiite, lor^ 
Ab«l al-Axlm al-Muiidirii.HO n. 

Abd .il-Ax)z*tbn al-Fadli ^7. 

Abd al-A/l/ Ibii !Uarw«iii, 887 11 . 
Ahd al-Aztz Ihn an-NoniAii, 8t5. 
Abd ol-A/lz ihn Ahi 's->Salt, 
rnr’ 

Abd aMiharii akMisri, 387. 

*Abd abllamtil AbO Yahya al-Ma- 
gliribi, 45?. 

Ahd aMfamId Ibn Abd ol’l^lujKl, 
573 n. • 

'Abd (fl-lhikm [at^iiakam) Ibn al- 
KhaUl).. 1?^ 

Ihn Abd alvIahbOr Muhammad. S7. 
Hfn\\M nl JubbAr'AhO Nasr/on?. 
Ihn Ahd al-jahbAr SulaiiiiAii, 
Ahdnl-kaliirlhn Ahd al-A/tz, HI. 
Ibn Ahd al-kartni al'Wax/Aii, 550. 
0mm Abd al-Katlni FAttma, OGl. 
Abd al-Alalik Ibn itobram. 303. 

Abd aUMolIk Ibii Sakhr al-llAslumi, 
310 11 . 

Abd.aFOiza. AbO Ziihm, 580 n. 
Abn an-Nnbi \hi\ akMahdi, 784. 

Ibn Abdaii-NOr al-Lazxi, 37. 


Abd ar-llahmAri Ibn , Ahmad the 
Alide, 10 II. 

AhO Ahd ’ar-llahniAnas-SuInmi, the 
Shaikh, (i07. . 

Ahd ar -llaz/.Ak as^SanAni, 5 ni n. 
*tbn Abd Kabbllit 07, 

Ahd nUWAliid abLakhmi, 007. 

Ibn Abd al-WAhid nl-liaghdAdi, iiv. 
Abd ns-SamI nl AbbAsi. 344. 

Ibn Abd Jamal ad din MalirnOd, 303 . 
Ahd Rani’I'lfas'hAs Siihaiiii, ?n n. 
Abdu (or Obda) Ihn al-Tabib. im; n. 
Abda, daughter of AbO Slla\^\^a^ 
510. 

Ibn Abda al-AbbadAiii, .53 n. 

/bn Abdnl al-IsfarAini, 54. 

AbdAii abJawalIkt, 308 n. 

Abdasi, ?31. 

’ Abdi, 8?. 

Ibn AbdOs, ?« n. 437. 

Abek Aliijlrad-dln, ?75. 

0mm Abtda, 15?. 

'‘nl -Ad.'iwia, 515. 
al-Adawi, 55?. 

/An Adham, 471 n. 

Adi Ibii Arta, ?33, 0)0. 

Adi IbiiZaid, 180 n. 

/On Adi AbO Abd Allah, 51. 

Ibn ak\dlm knriiAl ad-dIn, ?io 
Ihn AdbWi, 168. 

Ibn AdlAn al-Mnusili; 353. 

*al-Afdal SlwihaiishAh, 01 ?. 
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Ihn Shikla, Omar, 330. 

•‘as-Shli, 40f». 

*Shikk al -kAhiti, 4S7. 
as-ShlrAzi, Abd Ishak. ti. 

•Shirkdh, 944, OOO. «V(i. 

Ihn ShlrUdh, 097. 

A hi) 's-Shts, 510. 

Shoaih Ibii llarb ab.MadAini. .‘i7<s n 
Shdba Ibii al-IIajjAj. .S79, 403 ii. 
Shiibail Ibii Or^^a. 5.*o ii. 
Shiiburiiia, 530 ri 
- "Shulida bint lU-lbari, 09.5. 

Ahi) SliiijA, Yliilil ad'dtii, 050. 

Ihn SliukAi ’l-1)ajali, tH.'i. 

Ihn Shiikr; tin* vizir, 13, 100 n. 
ShukrAii al-Aabid, 90iV 
Shiiiil/i, 330. 5.50. 

*.Shiiraih, thn KAdi.OlO 
as-Shiirdli .Munamimid Ibii Ahmad, 
5? 

Shiishlnr, 003. 

Sibawaili. 673. 
as-SIda, fri3. 
as-Sidilli. 158. 

SilTlii, .541. 

'aS'Silnfi. 80. 

SimAk. 08 II. 

SimiiAii, .504 n. 

as-SimiiAni, Abd .lanfar, 504 ii. 
as-SimiiAiii, al-llasaii, the Sdli, 006. 
Ihn Sliia. 440 
Ihn .SinAii, 5.39 n. 
as Siiidi Ihn SliAhik, 318 ii. 

SinhAja, nee SaiihAja. 
ns-Stni al-HnIoiisiyi, 001 ii. 
i *Sinjar Ibn Alalaksbnh OOO; 
*as-SiiijAri, lYahA ad-dtii, lOO. 

Sdhib Siiljar, 549. 


*as»Sinii. 410. 

*a.s-Slrali. 377. j 

asSlrali Abd Said. 450. | 

'iis-SIrali a!-kAdi, .37:. \ 

Ibn as-Slr/ili. 953, i.i... 

Silt as-SliAtii, 98.5, 097. j 

I6n Si\«Ar, 01 1. 

SiwAsb, OVO II. 

Solvaii Ibn Ahia\%ia abMiihallabi. ; 

4‘39. " ; 

"SofyAn Ibn Oyaina, 578, | 

*SnlyAii ath 'riiaiiri. .570, 

.SorvAii al kaibi, 017. i 

‘Ihn Sufy/iii al-Okli, 309. ! 

Suhairii ar-liiAlii. 140 n. | 

SiikiiiAii Ibn Orliik, 100, 17 9 I 

*a.<-Siildki. 000 . i 

Somaisiit, 50 4. j 

as Sendti. xviii. 

as-.Siibki, TAj ad*illn, swiii. ! 

I ns-Subki. ‘I'aki ad-dhi, \\\\. ! 

I *Siikaiiin, .581. ! 

Ihn Snkkarii al-IIAsliiiiii, 403 n. | 

as Siikknri, 539. 

Sdl -Tiklii. 93. 

Ihn Sdl. ?4. 

;is Siilailii, SabA Ibn .\limad, .5 Si I 

nS'Siilaibi, .Vli Ibn .Miibamiiiad. 30i.| 

*Siilaiiii Ibii Ya.sar. 5.so. 

*Siilaim ar-IIAzi. 58 4. 

’SiilaifiiAii Ibn al-A.diAlh, .580. 
SiilaiinAii Ibn .\bd iil-.labbAr. 990. 
SiilaiinAii Ibn .\li 1 AbbAsi, 957 ii, 
S39. 

SulaiiiiAii Ibn llabtb al- Yliiliallabi 
405. 505. 

Siil/iiinAn Ibii .laafar al -lladiiiiii, | 
005. I 

SiilaimAii'Ibn katlilr nl kbiizAi. 0-5 s . | 
'SiilaiinAii Ibn Alnliamiiiad al llauh i 
diidi, .501. I 

SiilaiinAii Ibn Knbla abllAliili, '*>1'.). | 
\SiilaiMiaii Ibii Walib. .500. 
'SiilaiiiiAn al llaji, 503. | 

SdlaiiiiAii nbllajiili, lU.s. 

Ahi) Sulail. 049 ii. 

'as- Sdli, IbralitiM, 99. | 

as-SdIi. Abd Allah. 93, 9i. j 

'Ibn SiirA, 178. ! 

'Ibii Suraij, SO. 

as-Sdi'i, 977. i 

Surrak. Oil. | 

Siiwaida, 149 ii. 

Ihn as-Siiiiaiiil/a, I08. i 

SuribolAii, 508 ii. ' 

SiiiiliAjn, .30 II. 

SiiiiliAji, 940, .550 11. 

“ak Suiikor al-lbirsnki. 997. 

'ak Sniikor al llAjib, 99a. 
*as-Sumairmi, 40.3. 


T. I 

TaberAii, KO. ! 

'ot'TabarAiii, Abd 'I'KAsim, 509. I 
'at-'lnbari, Abd .\li, 370. 


(is:i 

'at- Tabari \bd ’l-Tai)!!*. i.'i i. 
'al-i'abari Ibn al-Ivas.s, is. 
T.'ibercsiaii. S'.». 

I5ri Tabnlaha. Abd 'bllasaii. Il.'>, 
*/5ii TaliAliiba. Abd 'l-kiiHiiii. iii 
yahr Tabik. .57 a 
al labi.Ni. ino. lo7. 
al’Tarr, .509 II. 

Ta^hlib. 4iiri. 

*al Ta^blilii. Abd 'l-31iila. .ili, 
Talian. 

TaliA, .9 
*at' Taliaw i. 5i. 

‘TAhirlbii al-llii.«>aiii nl klm/Ai. oSm. 
Ihn vlfti TAliir, ibr Ad/i’h. VOI. 

Ihn Ahi TAliir, Iht* u/ir. 04 ii. 

Ihn Ahi Tahir aUA/di, 1.59. 

.15d TAhir al-'kiriiiili. Svo. 

Ahi) Tahii Shams ailrlia\\ bit. S i:i ii. 
Tai Ibn Sliaw.’ir, laio. 

'al-Tal, 3:i'i 

Ihn Ahi 'I Tai, 9S8 ii. 

ai-TaiAlisi. i'.>3* 

3*aimA, .'iitO ii 

'at-Talvaiii. Abd lihAlib, v:8. 

*TAj ail-iiln al-kiiidi, lo.t. ,5lh. 

TAki ad dill Omar, 015. 

‘Takiva bint idiailb. '*'7ri. 

*at TiiiAi, ii:»7. 
at-'I'alakAiii. 910. 

Ihn 3'abb al-!Mi.sri. 178. 

Tall aS'SnllAii, 990 ii. 

Tall T.iiiba, Soo n. 

'Ihn al TAma^liA/, a SO. 

'Ahi) i-TamaliAii al-kaiiii. So. 
'Taiiiim Ibn aJ-Moi/z Ibn llAdi<. 
98 1 . 

"Tamiiii Ibn nl-Moi//. Iliii al .Man- 
sdr. 970. 

'.Abi'i-TaiiiiiiAiii al'T.ii, 00, 3 is. 
Taiii'ikii. OS, !I7. 
at-Tandklii, \bd I kAsim, 05. 
at-Taiidklii, \bd Miilinmmad. o: 
TarlfVi, iho diviinM«*.*'S, iss. 

Tardja, ::S9, Oo.s. 
rarsijs, SO. 

at'Tn^hbli, Abd *1 llaiyAii, 50 n. 
^TA>\ds. 049. 

Ihn TAwds, OS. 3. 

' riiabil ibn kiirra, 98K. 

''I haltil 11)11 Siiiaii, 980. 

Tliaiab. the Ktammariaii, 83. 

'alh- Tliaalabt nii-.Nnisapdri. 00 
alh'TliakrIi, 3i;.3. 

I haklf, 3:.f; 

'Thall nUril, Oi.s. 

.l/)fl Thana !Mahindd, 050. 

TIiaiihAii al-Misri, 90 
Ihaiiii. ;578 

Win) Tliaiir a1-kalbi. 0. 

Ihn Thaiir al-Asadi, 38.3. 

Ibn Tliawaba. 4 93. 

Thaxnva, oil. 

‘Tliikai ail Dawlat al-Aiibari, 09.5. 
'al-Tiniilsi, 300, 308. 

'alVTo^hrai, 409. 

Toi'hlikiii, .\Jid .Maii.*^di‘. 97 S. 



Ii8(i 

* ro^hlihUi, S.iir al-Ish'iiii, OIki. 
ioKliariifitaii, J:*h 
af-TorlAsi, In. 

ToMrr, n7, 
al'To.slori. Sail I, 

Tripolis, 1-f:^ 
auTii^Mibli, 27i». 
al-Tiijil)i, 

I Ini Ti^li^ii, AIimi.kI. 
litiHii Tilina, I iii. 

Ihn ri^riicjrt, 2s;s. 

^TurAii, VH7. 

*TAr;iii Sliali Shaiiii ail haw lat.,:*H I 
at riirkoiiiaiii, Sliaiii.s ail-.iiii, \i\. 
TrtN, so. 
at rftsi, so 
iiisiiir, i:!r, i;o:i. 

'ai'Tiisinri, Salil, ;i 00 . o0:>. 
ar Tilth I, oriii. 

'Tuhl^ll, 27 :^. 

'TiV/Aii, 


I . 

Uwai.s al-Karaiii. .lOr ii. 


V. 

^alnlfia, :\7 


W 

al-NVadilAh, 10 (i ii. 

\VA(li M-I)aiiiii, 

Wiiili ii2s 

Waili 'l-Kiira. ;t;o; n, ,*17? n. 

^Vafa Ihii .\i\a.s 
Ihi) I Waia al Jaiadi, 101, 
NYfihftl. Oil. 

'^ahl» Ihii Said, ;i'.i7 . 

Ihn W'alihl^ii, I os, n. 

>Vaki Ihii al-.larrAli. I ii. 

'Ihn Waki ai'Tiiiiitsi, .'tor;. 
al-\\akshi Ahft ’I Waltd. ’e.'io 
AYala, ss. 

Waliha Ihn nMIiihilh, n 
VVaiiha Ihii al-llarilh, .'iGi. 

*. I/ill ’l-AValld al'llaji, i»lK5. 
*al-\Yaiiiii al-Taradi, 

Waraklan, 2GS. 

al->YairAk fhii nii-Nadiin, o.^o 
WAsil Ihn Mai) an, 

'I fin Wa.slla, ois. 

AVA-iif, :h»o. 


IM)EX- 


I *al<W'aMfi, Ahi\ *l-JawAiz, 40?. 

Zi) 'l-\Yi/Aralaiii, 100, ii. 
i *al-\Yazlr al'Maf;lirihi, 4.'i0. 

I nl*\Ya‘/'/Aii, bfiO. 


i 

■ Xiitvir, ' 57 . 


Y. 

Ynhyn Ihii Abd Allah, tin* Alilc, HOA 
Vohva liiti Aklhaiii, 0;>. 

Vahva, tiu* Itarinrkidp, .‘t07. 
al-VaidiiStliii, A in. 

'al'Vahmadi, 107. 

Vakt'ih Ihn hawilil. 2:i7 ii. 

I Ihn A hi Vaki'ib aii-\adiiii, al-AYar 
I rak, :i:i, g:;o. 

Mn> Yala al .Maiisili, 212 ii. 

Ihn Yaiiuir, Gti7 ii. 

Zii 'l-Yarittnaiii, G.'i i. 
al Yaiiiaiii, OiiiAra, r»lo. 

»l-VjiinAiii Miihaiiiiiiad Ihn Isa, 

I 1 11 . 

i .Ahi'l 'l-Yasar, [>7(» ii. 

I YAhir, HI?. 

I al-Yay.di, 0 57. 

Ya/hl ihn llarOif, :i7i n. 

YazhI Ihn llAtiin, 

Yazld Ihn al-Mnhallah, 2H. 

Ya/hi Ihn Omar Ihn lluhaini, bOfi. 
\h0 Ya/ld, no, 221. 
al-Ya/hli, 200. 

Yiiiiiis Ihn llahlh, 

VAsuf Ihn Omar, aih*Th{iknli, WO. 

5 rtsiif, till* iMiiiiirli, 27r». 

YiVnuT al-.laii hari, 500. 


/. 

/.id ar-Hakh, :iS7 ii. 
a/.-/.ArarAiii, AhA Ali. H7:-{ 
az /ilarAfii, AhA ’l-KA.siui, 217 ii. 
*/A(ir al lladdAd, OOH. 

V.atir Ihn al-KA.«im, 008. 

/atir Ihii nl-Alaiisiir, 000. 

Ihn /.alir, Ali, 000. 
a/ /atir al-Ohaidi, 22*. 

/Aliir as-ShaliAini, 10? ii. 

/Ahir cHd-dlii al Ardidilli, xv. 

'/alitr ad'illn AbA l.<ihak, 15. 

'az /ahiri, AhA SiilaiiiiAn DAwAii. 

;.ni. 


ZahrA, HO rr. 

I/m ZahrA thn SAli, 75. 

Zaid Ihii Anir, 581. 

'/aid Ibii al-Hasaii al-Kindi, .^40. 
/aid Ihn ahkliatlAb, 201 n. 

/nW Ibn TIiAhit, H7? n. 

*Abi% /ahl al-AnsAri, 570. 

ZAhln Ihn KiidAina, ^80 ii. 

*lbn /aid An a!'-Andaliisi, i;:i 
*//m-ZaidAn AhA.Uakr, i?5. 

Zain ad-dtii ol-Irhili, H.'io. 

*/jiinah, daiifihlur of a.s-SliAri, .S5I. 
nZ'Zaiiiahi, Oht ri. 

'az-Zaiyal| 478. 

Ibn af-/aiyAt, 00. 

‘nS'ZajjAj/ 28 . 

‘Ahtf /ai&ariya Ibn al-Muharak, 57ii. 
I Oik ZakkAr, HI 7 
Ihn.ai ZakkAk. IH. 

Zaki ad-dtii al-Muiidiri, 80 11 . 
*ZAKm Ihn Atfir, 002. 
az /aiiiakhsluiri, .547. 

Zainzam (Zf‘iii/cm\ 1-50 n. 

'XamI Ihii al^aiiii, .5:i4. 

Ihn az-ZarrAd ad-iJnilami, HO?. 
Zawlla Oalr. Ooo. 

*/iAd Ihii.Vhd Allah al-hakkAr, .55 . 1 . 
ZiAd Ihn Ahd ar-JtahiiiAii, 13i. 

I ZiAd Ihii Ahlh, H58, H05 11 , 021,00:i. 
ZiAd aUAajam, 011 11 . 

Ibn ZiAd Obaid .Vliati, 0H8. 

ZiAtIa Ibn Ziad, H IO. 

ZiAdal Allah al-Aghlahi, 400 . 
ZibrikAii Ihn Hadr, 200 ri. 

.46i> ’/-ZihrikAii, H55. 
v45il 'z-ZiiiAd, 580 ir. 

Ihn /.iiihA, HG-5 11 . 

‘Zinki, IriiAd ad-dtn, 

Zihki Ihii iMaiidAd, .551. 

Ibn Zinki, MAr ad-dIn, 27.5, 000. 
*Zlri Ihn Manod, 550*. 

'/ubaida, ^ifn ol' ar-Kaslild, H07, 
.5H?. 

'Znlfir Ihn nl-lludail al-llaiiafi, 5H.H. 
az-Zozaiii, Mnhniiimad, 200 . 
Zubaida, wil'o of ar-Kashtd, HOT. 
532. 

/ultaida, ilauKhter of .MzAiii a I 
Miilk, 50G. 

*az-Zubair Ihn llakkar, .531 . 
*az.Ziihairi AhA Ahd Allah, .522. 
*Zuhair al-.Aliihallaht, 552. . 
az-ZiijAji, 057 II. 

Ibn ZAIAk al-Misri, 388. 

Zul/nl. 18. 
az-Ziimaili, 37 n. 

Ibn Zurai- lO.'i n. 
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Adniil, *«i. 

Diiy oWias/iAra, 

idi 


AhlitUn »». 

\ 

Alms, ?(J0, in:). 
Aloi*si-\\mul, 7!^. 
Alplii'ilirl, Ai'i'ihir, U‘». 
Atisdrs^ i:i7,iMS ii. 
Amin, 

Ass, wild, n'i7 II. 
As.siMiibHi'.s, 7.1. 
AidUrli, :{:{n. 

:,U, MK>. 


Iliihuif. v\xv. 

, '^ihthh [desert tiz(trd\ .'C. 

. 'Ditrrdti. 

! r'lnqiirncc, ArahiV, 
•rmir.orihf Arabs. IT - 4 . 

• Kii.-ili:if;(‘ Ilf fHTsoiih, 
I'AcniliniiiT’s rar|MM, 7 .). 
iS*-) **. C'il, I os. 

Fyc.s, l.in^itisliiii;'. ^.s 

/Virr#i.i/i. ^T.j. 

Viro of lios|)italit\ . Inn. 

*"• 

iTI. 

ti/nUifi, 

.•lirunanrrs, roitrl ol'. 7 ::, Din. 
HJi. 


Jliiliiiilcs, I'^S. 

MsmiUah, 1 , 317 . 

Itli'ick : llin culiiiir of (he Abba-id' 

:}I 6 . 

mark (liirf, 1 iO. 

Itinnd, prirr of, 019. 

rnmposvd. 

Hoots of lliiiiain, 

Ibirial, .Mosliiii, 111,110. 


Ildfiz, xxii, .*7. 

Il.iir, djoil, i7, I 

iidjih, 

II tU , P..:v. 1 00. 

Ilamadilii, tlir |ieo(»tr nl' it 
in 9 . 

Haiiililr dortors, iiirddird with 
worldly niattrrs. Its. 
llasliiiiiitr.s, 971 . 


(llniiircry ol'lin*, wornity tiianrrs, ti.s. 

I'.brrUs. sortiirs.s of, 9 S, t 90 . na.sliiiiiitr.s, 9 # I. 
t'.liristiaiiil^ , Arab tribes wliirii |i» 

lVs.srd. 07. ^*****‘* lo'ad niifl 

(llassirs, :is. is ^ 

Cloak. .^o9. Ti r . . 

Iii,l xsvii. .S, .... 

rnlli'Ke. for the study of 'I'r;iiliii 4 , ol the. •• i . . 

■’ JIuitaiihi, 

t'(do('yiit.li, /)0s. 

t’oloiir.s adonlrd by diirrmil «lvii * * 

lies. Oil. ’ > 

Companions, tlir twelve, i 21 ^ 

Corrr.spoiidriire, board »il', 3 ;'.. ’ 


j Iklisliiditi'S. .il't; 
j lindins, flu* six. 

; Impri'iMtiMii, u.srtl to denote ap|nii 
balioii, :'7t. 

’ liiqiie.st iiiii) file rliararter ol' w ii 
I nr.sses. 

i Intel ior ami Kxteiior. sriem ivs nt. 
i siiC 
! /sndit, xxii. 

! Isp.'drabir, *J?s, 

! I:i}i\ xxx\i, i, 


.Iiiri.seoiisiilts, the year of the, -’o; 
! .lull -riiiisiills, tin* seven, 90 i. 

I ut-Jnrh irti’i Idd'it, ilT. 
j (if-JdtHi 7 - /t.l,\ (J it). 

! 

I Kadarites. .’i 7 9 . 

j Kadi, bis ^^reat re.sponsibilit v. V;;.j. 

j Tbe sixth A df^ O.'n. 

I kal'i'i rites. :! 9 ?. 
hdiil ttl- h iiii'irdtl, 3 'i.i. 
hard/d, 
htisida, xxxiv. 

Kdtih^ xxii, :' 0 . 

Khalil's, the weli-di reeled, i 90 
liha zuunt al- H uh dd, .'tss 
1% hilt tut, I 7 i . 

h'ids ;».{l. 

Itihtfi, :; 7 . 

I Koran, xvii, is eternal, ijierils resiili 
in^ rrorti the reailiiif; of it, '.“.‘i;. 
K iisli .1 1 ri 's eptstfe, 1 9 9 . 

j m. 


'i sji- 


Danek, 9 i»n. < 

Ddr til-llrn, xxix, .'l.')7. 

David, the son of Solomon, a worl 
ill iron, .^nl. 

Dniro/ 103. 

Dcbaliii}; soeieties, .M*. 

De.serled dwelling's, 3H. 

Dihs, lot. 


1 . 3 


IbAdiU's, 991 . 


Oiclalions y^Amdil), idlttf, 

Dfhkdu, 77 . ' Ikiioraiiee, time of, 13 . 

Dreams, true, Ifi, 18 ; ima}^e of..|f/rdm, ;)S. 


beloved seen in, I.‘i 1 , i 
Dual, usage of, by |ioet.s» 


:i 1 , I:i 8 .- jhdzn, 9 .’| 9 . 
lioeLs* 11 a. ^hidst If. 


I.adaniirn. .^70 
l.and ol'tlii* Cast, l.'tl. 
l.iberaliu, its emblem is hnniidiix. 
9 S| 

I.i>;lilni'-g, inspires joy, ici 
l.ixer, the seat of love, tto. 

Liwti, 9;». 

fuzdtn 

Mtidrnsfi, xxv ii. 

Mudrnmt tif-ltald, isn. 

Ahihsuvn, 99S. 

Ilaii id' the ruth, 9 .‘i!). 

Aluthfik ti state |irivon),9l, 

9 in. 

sMawalia, \\x\, 42 
Man'ta, :‘.!);‘i. 

Mihrdh, 37. 

Minhar, 79 , 




Mlitreii, the poet’s, 49, 50. 

Moles on the face, 975. 

Monk of the Koraish, 9C3. 

Mortars, 500. 

Mosque of al-Aihar. 3i&. 
MStkhad/ram^ 909, 475. 

Mujtahid, uiv, 0, 901. 

Muhtaiib^ 375. 

M^idwira, 389. 

MwmM, 403. 

Munalln, 116,005. 

Muinad, 189, 393. 

. Muitawfi (not 171. 

* JMutrakjkf f , 90. 

JHuwallad, 906. 

Muwashghaha, xixv. 

a $addle 

Myrtle,thehair,is 80 called by poets, 
984. 


Nahid, 316. 

Najd, 130. 

Narrator of histories, 49. 
Neophytes, 349. 

NewrOx, 840. 

jJLi, 7.4. 

Oaths, 'expiation of false, 53. 

Oaths, when required before justice, 
963. 

Offices of government, 979. 
Omaiyide khnlifs, genealogy, 09 . 
Orthodoxy, the ancient, 34. 

Osra, tribe of, 331. 


rarties, social, 187. 

People of the ilouie, 34^: ■ 

Perfumes, forbidden lo pilgrims, 

98 . ^ 

Philological treatises, .577. 
Postmasiqr, 355. 

Prayer, times of, 594. 

Baba, 347. . 

Bdfidi, 149. 

KalioDallsls, 6, 531. 


INDEX. 


xxvl, 534. 

Bajax (a measure of prosody), xvi» 

Batli 310 . 

Raven, Its cry forbodes thesepara 
tion of ft’icnds, 04. 

Bxadinffi, the seven, 159'. 

Registry Office, 

Renident agent; 179 
Rhythmfeal prose, xvi. 

Btbdi, 159. ^ 

The llida, 90. 

u"!;’ 
jjj, ita.. 

jJjJlj UjJI iLUj, 55. 


SayiniM, anrieiii, 6, 374. 

' ihools of llasra and Kufa, xxii, 83, 


Saiyid, Saiyfda, 583. 

Scl 
379. 

The science, 53. 

Sciences of the ancients, 149, 931. 
8corpion> sting, 987. 

Sentences, 58. 

Shunlii, 339, 556. 

Shurdi, 53. 

Simdk, 98. 

SOfi doctriqe, 496. 

Huydflyat college,' 993 n. 

^ o ae***. 450. 

545. 

175. . 


. ”*• 
iy., 539. 

iaiJi, 175. 

3L.iLJl 847, 600. 

TAM, 4. 

Tabakdt, 48. 


Tddtl wa-PaJrih, 509. 

7aff al~KhfAlt xxxyI. 1 16. 
lailetdfu 445; 509. 1 
TdOko, 53, 874. 
raru'iya, day of, 428 . 

T^kiydt, 539. * 

Ti^th compared to lightning, 38.- 
Tiaghama, |il8nC, 1 1 9^ 

T ikai, 109. 
kka, 953. / 
rront, year of the, 301. 

T adilfons, xvii. 

T adiiionlfts, 393. 

T iiffles, 935. 

T uih men of the, 366. 

vjirkish guards, 178. 

413.* 

ji’, S71, 673. 

• 

340. 

Ul Sill)?,’ 640. 


Ifno/c, 94. « 

Onion 513. ‘ 

tvldd. 953, 365. 

Vision, science ofr 80. 

Vowkl signs, 364. 

t * 

VTnkr, 49. . 

Waxlight, 950. 

“"ater of ihq face, lOK. 

[eepers,and chanters of the Koron. 
265. 

izatikK 408. 

Wks'uilwritCen, xxiii, 29. 

ndnitex, 479. 

liwirites, 501. 
jitaajiyh college, 926. 

Aoihir, 450. , 
ifnmf, 966. 
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